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FOREWORD 


The ancient art of political debate, so fundamental to the democratic 
process, occupies only an inconspicuous role in the history of the American 
Presidency. 

George Washington was selected almost by acclamation and without 
opposition. His earliest successors were chosen in campaigns fought largely 
by surrogates in newpaper offices or on street corners and dominated by 
over-simplified sloganeering, such as “Fifty-Four/Forty or Fight’ and 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 

As the country grew in the late 19th century, Presidential campaigns 
were waged at even greater distances. Rival candidates sometimes never 
crossed paths. Political dialogue at the Presidential level was paltry, at best. 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates are sometimes cited as an oasis in the 
debate desert, and they did lead inevitably to Abraham Lincoln’s election 
to the Presidency in 1860. But the debates themselves occurred in the 
Illinois election two years earlier for the U.S. Senate. Lincoln lost that round 
to Stephen Douglas—but gloriously in a cause that carried him to the 
White House and a hallowed place in history. 

Not until the Presidential election of 1960 could debates be said to have 
played a decisive role in an American Presidential campaign. The televised 
clashes of the late John F. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon that fall gave 
millions of Americans a front-row seat for the first time in the selection of 
the man who would be their leader. 

The debates between Jimmy Carter, former Governor of Georgia, and 
President Gerald R. Ford in the fall of 1976 are only the second such series 
of face-to-face exchanges between Presidential candidates. And it marked 
the first time that an incumbent President, Mr. Ford, has debated his 
challenger. So they are a rarity. 

This is Volume One, consisting of two parts, of The Presidential Cam- 
paign 1976, publication of which was directed by H. Con. Res. 772, 94th 
Congress, 2nd Session. 

The first of the series, this volume deals with the Carter campaign. It 
contains Jimmy Carter’s positions on all issues discussed in the campaign. 
Part One covers the period from Mr. Carter’s formal announcement of 
candidacy, December 12, 1974, through his nomination at the Democratic 
National Convention ix New York City in July 1976, to the opening of his 
formal campaign as his party’s nominee in September 1976. Included are the 
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texts of major speeches, press conferences, question and answer sessions 
with the media and special interest groups, position papers and key speeches 
Mr. Carter made as Governor of Georgia and used in his campaign for 
President. 

Part Two covers the period from his formal campaign opening at the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Retreat, Warm Springs, Georgia, September 6, 1976, 
to the election, November 2, 1976, and immediate post-victory statements 
and exchanges with President Ford. This part also contains Mr. Carter’s 
personal assessment of the principal issues and his victory, written as 
President from the White House in February 1977. 

Because it contains Mr. Carter’s positions and observations on every 
salient issue and ‘personality in the 1976 campaign, this volume is indexed 
extensively for the benefit of scholars and the public. 

Volume Two, also in two parts, similarly details the campaign of President 
Ford and contains his speeches, statements, press conference remarks and 
other observations. 

Volume Three covers the actual debates and includes full transcripts of 
the exchanges between Mr. Carter and then-President Ford and between 
their Vice Presidential running mates, Senators Walter F. Mondale, Demo- 
crat, and Robert Dole, Republican. Pertinent material about the origins 
and conduct of the debates also is included. 

The Committee on House Administration is publishing these volumes in 
an effort to set forth the significant issues of the 1976 election as the candi- 
dates themselves saw them. Inevitably, there are differing views on the impact 
and importance of individual issues and pronouncements and, indeed, on 
whether the internationally broadcast confrontations were debates in the 
purest sense. There can be no doubt, however, that the confrontations were 
the high point of the campaign and helped most Americans shape their 
views of the two candidates. 

It is the Committee’s hope that these volumes will contribute to the 
advancement of the democratic process by institutionalizing Presidential 
debates and the publication of the record of those debates. The debates 
themselves are a valuable means of informing the public. The record of 
those debates remains after to enrich the scholar’s understanding of the 
democratic process and how it evolved. 

The Committee on House Administration expresses its appreciation for 
the cooperation of President Carter, President Ford, Vice President Mon- 
dale, and Senator Dole. It is also indebted to the Joint Committee on 
Printing, especially Faye M. Padgett and Earl Mazo, the co-editors of these 
volumes, the Congressional Record Index Office, the Congressional Research 
Service of the Library of Congress, President Carter’s campaign staff, the 
Government Printing Office, and others who helped in the compilation and 
preparation of these volumes. The publication’s cover was designed by Jack 
Perlmutter, Professor of Art and Chairman of the Graphics Department of 
the Corcoran Gallery School of Art. 

Frank Thompson, Jr. 
Chairman, 
Committee on House Administration 
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ANNOUNCES CANDIDACY 





LETTER TO FRIENDS—1974 


Prior to announcing his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President on December 12, 1974, 
Governor Carter sent a letter to many friends and po- 
tential supporters in Georgia and elsewhere stating his 
intention and outlining reasons for his pending candi- 
dacy. In the December 4, 1974 letter, Governor Carter 
said: 


My Dear Friend: Before the official announcement is made on Decem- 
ber 12, I would like you to know that I intend to seek the Democratic 
nomination and election as President of the United States in 1976. 

You may have anticipated this news. Some national political forecasters 
repeatedly predict that a governor will win the nomination, and my name 
has often been mentioned as a strong possibility. 

I would not enter this formidable race if I did not believe that I can win; 
but neither would I run for President without a deep conviction that I can 
make an essential contribution to the U.S. Government and the people it 
serves. 

In my 4 years as governor and in travels throughout the country, I have 
listened to many people who are frustrated and dissatisfied with government. 
They feel alienated from the decision making process. They are troubled by 
the dishonesty of public officials. They deplore the absence of effective busi- 
ness management in government. They are bewildered by shortages and 
runaway inflation. With good reason, they have lost faith in federal pro- 
grams that waste their taxes while the needs of the people go unmet. 

I believe that the problems which plague our people can be solved with 
bold, competent, honest leadership. 

With the support of many dedicated Georgians, we have proved in our 
state that government can be responsive, practical, and fair. 

We brought closed meetings out into the open. We adopted efficient, 
dollar-saving methods of organization, budgeting, and planning. We reduced 
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bureaucratic red tape and increased services. We proved that government 
can be sensitive to the needs of the individual. 

I think that you will agree that those principles of reform are needed at 
the national level. With help from you and thousands of other concerned 
Americans, I intend to take them to Washington. 

Some people might say that we face an impossible task. They have over- 
looked several important facts. 

First, the voters want a President who will address the issues with truth, 
openness, and common sense. I will never disappoint them. 

Secondly, people are disillusioned with officials in Washington. They 
are looking for a new face, a new leader whose ideas work. 

By announcing early, our campaign will gain prominent exposure in the 
news media. Already I have support from thousands of people across the 
country. The number will grow as news of the campaign spreads. 

Also, during the next 2 years, I will be able to devote all my time to the 
race, while other governors and senators will have to sacrifice their cam- 
paign efforts to duties of office. Or vice versa. 

People are eager to see a candidate who will talk with them—not to 
them—at the factory, the supermarket, the service station. I plan to take 
my campaign to the people, just as I did in Georgia, and with as much success. 

Finally, the person who works hardest usually wins. Nobody will work 
harder than I will. 

But I need your support. A nationwide campaign is a rigorous and expen- 
sive undertaking. I will not have the financial backing of selfish special 
interests or powerful contributors. I don’t want it. They rarely make extrav- 
agant contributions to political campaigns without expecting something in 
return. 

I must rely on assistance from thousands of people like you, whose only 
request from government is that it be fair to all. 

I ask for that assistance now. As Rosalynn, my family, and I embark 
on the first stages of the campaign, we need your financial aid. We need 
your prayers and the confidence that comes from knowing friends like you 
are backing us in our efforts. 

It won’t be easy. You know that, and I know that. But we also know 
what can be accomplished when people are determined, untiring, and dedi- 
cated to high purpose. 

With your help, I'd like to see this country return to the high standards 
and ideals on which it was founded. 

I will deeply appreciate your participating in this campaign—your com- 
ments, suggestions, contributions, or pledge. May I hear from you soon? 
Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy Carter. 


Announces Candidacy / 3 
FORMAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Governor Jimmy Carter announced his candidacy 
for the 1976 Democratic nomination for President to 
audiences in Washington, D.C. and Atlanta, Ga., on 
December 12, 1974, a month before expiration of his 
four year term as Governor of Georgia. In an address 


at a luncheon of the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton, Governor Carter said: 


We. Americans are a great and diverse people. We take full advantage 
of our right to develop wide-ranging interests and responsibilities. For 
instance, I am a farmer, an engineer, a businessman, a planner, a scientist, 
a governor and a Christian. Each_of you is an individual and different from 
all the others. 

Yet we Americans have shared one thing in common: a belief in the 
greatness of our country. 

We have dared to dream great dreams for our nation. We have taken 
quite literally the promises of decency, equality, and freedom—of an honest 
and responsible government. 

What has now become of these great dreams? 

e That all Americans stand equal before the law; 

e That we enjoy a right to pursue health, happiness and prosperity in 
privacy and safety; 

e That government be controlled by its citizens and not the other way 
around; 

e That this country set a standard within the community of nations of 
courage, compassion, integrity, and dedication to basic human rights and 
freedoms. 

Our commitment to these dreams has been sapped by debilitating com- 
promise, acceptance of mediocrity, subservience to special interests, and 
an absence of executive vision and direction. 

Having worked during the last twenty years in local, state and national 
affairs, I have learned a great deal about our people. 

I tell you that their great dreams still live within the collective heart of 
this nation. 

Recently we have discovered that our trust has been betrayed. The veils 
of secrecy have seemed to thicken around Washington. The purposes and 
goals of our country are uncertain and sometimes even suspect. 

Our people are understandably concerned about this lack of competence 
and integrity. The root of the problem is not so much that our people have 
lost confidence in government, but that government has demonstrated time 
and again its lack of confidence in the people. 
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Our political leaders have simply underestimated the innate quality of 
our people. 

With the shame of Watergate still with us and our 200th birthday just 
ahead, it is time for us to reaffirm and to strengthen our ethical and spiritual 
and political beliefs. 

There must be no lowering of these standards, no acceptance of medi- 
ocrity in any aspect of our private or public lives. 

In our homes or at worship we are ever reminded of what we ought 
to do and what we ought to be. Our government can and must represent 
the best and the highest ideals of those of us who voluntarily submit to its 
authority. 

Politicians who seek to further their political careers through appeals 
to our doubts, fears, and prejudices will be exposed and rejected. 

For too long political leaders have been isolated from the people. They 
have made decisions from an ivory tower. Few-have ever seen personally the 
direct impact of government programs involving welfare, prisons, mental 
institutions, unemployment, school busing, or public housing. Our people 
feel that they have little access to the core of government and little influence 
with elected officials. 

Now it is time for this chasm between people and government to be 
bridged, and for American citizens to join in shaping our nation’s future. 

Now is the time for new leadership and new ideas to make a reality of 
these dreams, still held by our people. 

To begin with, the confidence of people in our own government must 
be restored. But too many officials do not deserve that confidence. 

There is a simple and effective way for public officials to regain public 
trust—be trustworthy! 

But there are also specific steps that must be taken. 


A Sunshine Law 


We need an all-inclusive sunshine law iri Washington so that special in- 
terests will not retain their exclusive access behind closed doors. Except in a 
few rare cases, there is no reason for secret meetings of regulatory agencies, 
other executive departments or congressional committees. Such meetings 
must be opened to the public, all votes recorded, and complete news media 
coverage authorized and encouraged. 

Absolutely no gifts of value should ever again be permitted to a public 
official. 

Complete revelation of all business and financial involvements of major 
officials should be required, and none should be continued which constitute 
a possible conflict with the public interest. 
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Regulatory agencies must not be managed by representatives of the indus- 
try being regulated, and no personnel transfers between agency and the in- 
dustry should be made within a period of four full years. 

Public financing of campaigns should be extended to Members of 
Congress. 

The activities of lobbyists must be more thoroughly revealed. and 
controlled. 

Minimum secrecy within government should be matched with maximum 
personal privacy for private citizens. 

All federal judges, diplomats, and other major officials should be selected 
on a strict basis of merit. 

For many years in the State Department we have chosen from among 
almost 16,000 applicants about 110 of our nation’s finest young leaders to 
represent us in the international world. But we top this off with the disgrace- 
ful and counter-productive policy of appointing unqualified persons to major 
diplomatic posts as political payoffs. This must be stopped immediately. 

Every effort should be extended to encourage full participation by our 
- people in their own governments’ processes, including universal voter regis- 
tration for elections. 


Better Understanding 


We must insure better public understanding of executive policy, and better 
exchange of ideas between the Congress and the White House. To do this, 
Cabinet members representing the President should meet in scheduled public 
interrogation sessions with the full bodies of Congress. 

All our citizens must know that they will be treated fairly. 

To quote from my own inauguration speech of four years ago: “The time 
for racial discrimination is over. Our people have already made this major 
and difficult decision, but we cannot underestimate the challenge of hundreds 
of minor. decisions yet to be made. No poor, rural, weak, or black person 
should ever have to bear the additional burden of being deprived of the op- 
portunity of an education, a job, or simple justice.” 

We must meet this firm national commitment without equivocation or 
timidity in every aspect of private and public life. 

As important as honesty and openness are—they are not enough. There 
must also be substance and logical direction in government. 

The mechanism of our government should be understandable, efficient and 
economical ... and it can be. 

We must give top priority to a drastic and thorough revision of the federal 
bureaucracy, to its budgeting system and to the procedures for analyzing the 
effectiveness of its many varied services. Tight businesslike management and 
planning techniques must be instituted and maintained, utilizing the full 
authority and personal involvement of the President himself. 
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This is no job for the fainthearted. It will be met with violent opposition 
from those who now enjoy a special privilege, those who prefer to work in 
the dark, or those whose private fiefdoms are threatened. 


Cites Record in Georgia 


In Georgia we met that opposition head on—and we won! 

We abolished 278 of our 300 agencies. 

We evolved clearly defined goals and policies in every part of government. 

We developed and implemented a remarkably effective system of zero- 
base budgeting. 

We instituted tough performance auditing to insure proper conduct and 
efficient delivery of services. 

Steps like those can insure a full return on our hard earned tax dollars. 
These procedures are working in state capitals around the nation and in 
our successful businesses, both large and small. 

They can and they will work in Washington. 

Our nation now has no understandable national purpose, no clearly de- 
fined goals, and no organizational mechanism to develop or achieve such pur- 
poses or goals. We move from one crisis to the next as if they were fads, even 
though the previous one hasn’t been solved. 

The Bible says: “If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare himself to the battle.” As a planner and a businessman, and a chief 
executive, I know from experience that uncertainty is also a devastating afflic- 
tion in private life and in government. Coordination of different programs 
is impossible. ‘There is no clear vision of what is to be accomplished, everyone 
struggles for temporary advantage, and there is no way to monitor how 
effectively services are delivered. 

What is our national policy for the production, acquisition, distribution or 
consumption of energy in times of shortage or doubtful supply? 

There is no policy! 

What are our long-range goals in health care, transportation, land use, 
economic development, waste disposal or housing? 

There are no goals! 

The tremendous resources of our people and of our chosen leaders can be 
harnessed to devise effective, understandable and practical goals and policies 
in every realm of public life. 

A government that is honest and competent, with clear purpose and strong 
leadership, can work with the American people to meet the challenges of the 
present and the future. 

We can then face together the tough long-range solutions to our economic 
woes. Our people are ready to make personal sacrifices when clear national 
economic policies are devised and understood. 
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We are grossly wasting our energy resources and other precious raw mate- 
rials as though their supply was infinite. We must even face the prospect of 
changing our basic ways of living. This change will either be made on our 
own initiative in a planned and rational way, or forced on us with chaos and 
suffering by the inexorable laws of nature. 

Energy imports and consumption must be reduced, free competition en- 
hanced by rigid enforcement of antitrust laws, and general monetary growth 
restrained. Pinpointed federal programs can ease the more acute pains of 
recession, such as now exist in the construction industry. We should consider 
extension of unemployment compensation, the stimulation of investments, 
public subsidizing of employment, and surtaxes on excess profits. 

We are still floundering and equivocating about protection of our en- 
vironment. Neither designers of automobiles, mayors of cities, power com- 
panies, farmers, nor those of us who simply have to breathe the air, love 
beauty, and would like to fish or swim in pure water, have the slightest idea 
in God’s world what is coming out of Washington next! What does come 
next must be a firm commitment to pure air, clean water, and unspoiled 
land. 

Almost twenty years after its conception we have not finished the basic in- 
terstate highway system. To many lobbyists who haunt the capitol buildings 
of the nation, ground transportation still means only more highways and 
more automobiles—the bigger, the better. We must have a national commit- 
ment to transportation capabilities which will encourage the most efficient 
movement of American people and cargo. 


Cites Tax Inequities 


Gross tax inequities are being perpetuated. The most surely taxed income 
is that which is derived from the sweat of manual labor. Carefully contrived 
loopholes let the total tax burden shift more and more toward the average 
wage earner. The largest corporations pay the lowest tax rates, and some with 
very high profits pay no tax at all. 

When a business executive can charge off a $50 luncheon on a tax return 
and a truck driver cannot deduct his $1.50 sandwich—when oil companies 
pay less than 5 percent on their earnings while employees of the company 
pay at least three times this rate—when many pay no taxes on incomes of 
more than $100,000—then we need basic tax reform! 

Every American has a right to expect that laws will be administered in 
an evenhanded manner, but it seems that something is wrong even with our 
system of justice. Defendants who are repeatedly out on bail commit more 
crimes, Aggravating trial delays and endless litigation are common. 
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Citizens without influence often bear the brunt of prosecution while 
violators of antitrust laws and other white collar criminals are ignored and 
go unpunished. 

Following recent presidential elections, our U.S. Attorney General has 
replaced the Postmaster General as the chief political appointee; and we 
have recently witnessed the prostitution of this most important law enforce- 
ment office. Special prosecutors had to be appointed simply to insure enforce- 
ment of the law! The Attorney General should be removed from politics. 

The vast bureaucracy of government often fails to deliver needed social 
services to our people. High ideals and good intentions are not matched 
with rational, businesslike administration. The predictable result is frustra- 
tion and discouragement among dedicated employees, recipients of serv- 
ices, and the American taxpayers. 

There are about 25 million Americans who are classified as poor, two- 
thirds of whom happen to be white and half of whom receive welfare bene- 
fits. At least 10 percent of these are able to work. A massive bureaucracy 
of 2 million employees at all levels of government is attempting to administer 
more than 100 different programs of bewildering complexity. Case workers 
shuffle papers in a morass of red tape. Often it is financially profitable not 
to work and even to have a family disrupted by forcing the father to leave 
home. Some combined welfare payments exceed the average working fam- 
ily’s income, while other needy families have difficulty obtaining a bare 
subsistence. 


“Fair and Compassionate” 


The word “welfare” no longer signifies how much we care, but often 
arouses feelings of contempt and even hatred. 

Is a simplified, fair, and compassionate welfare program beyond the 
capacity of our American government? I think not. 

The quality of health care in this nation depends largely on economic 
status. It is often unavailable or costs too much. There is little commonality 
of effort between private and public health agencies or between physicians 
and other trained medical personnel. I expect the next Congress to pass a 
national health insurance law. But present government interest seems to be 
in merely shifting the costs of existing services to the federal taxpayer or to 
the employers. There is little interest in preventing the cripplers and killers 
of our people and providing improved health care for those who still need 
it most. 

Is a practical and comprehensive national health program beyond the 
capacity of our American government? I think not. 

Federal education laws must be simplified to substitute education for 
paper-shuffling grantsmanship. Local systems need federal funds to supple- 
ment their programs for students where wealth and tax base are inadequate. 
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Is a comprehensive education program beyond the capacity of the Ameri- 
can people? I think not. 

As a farmer, I have been appalled at the maladministration of our nation’s 
agricultural economy. We have seen the elimination of our valuable food 
reserves, which has contributed to wild fluctuations in commodity prices 
and wiped out dependable trade and export capabilities. Grain speculators 
and monopolistic processors have profited, while farmers are going bank- 
rupt trying to produce food that consumers are going broke trying to buy. 


“Fair Profit and Fair Price” 


I know this nation can develop an agricultural policy which will insure 
a fair profit to our farmers and a fair price to consumers. 

It is obvious that domestic and foreign affairs are directly interrelated. 
A necessary base for effective implementation of any foreign policy is to get 
our domestic house in order. 

Coordination of effort among the leaders of our nation should be estab- 
lished so that our farm production, industrial development, foreign trade, 
defense, energy, and diplomatic policies are mutually supportive and not 
in conflict. 

The time for American intervention in all the problems of the world 
is over. But we cannot retreat into isolationism. Ties of friendship and 
cooperation with our friends and neighbors must be strengthened. Our 
common interests must be understood and pursued. The integrity of Israel 
must be preserved. Highly personalized and narrowly focused diplomatic 
efforts, although sometimes successful, should be balanced with a more 
wide-ranging implementation of foreign policy by competent foreign service 
officers. 

Our nation’s security is obviously of paramount importance, and every- 
thing must be done to insure adequate military preparedness. But there is 
no reason why our national defense establishment cannot also be efficient. 

Waste and inefficiency are both-costly to taxpayers and a danger to our 
own national existence. Strict management and budgetary control over the 
Pentagon should reduce the ratio of officers to men and of support forces to 
combat troops. I see no reason why the Chief of Naval Operations needs 
more Navy captains on his staff than we have serving on ships! 

Misdirected efforts such as the construction of unnecessary pork-barrel 
projects by the Corps of Engineers must be terminated. 


Atomic Weapons Waste 


The biggest waste and danger of all is the unnecessary proliferation of 
atomic weapons throughout the world. Our ultimate goal should be the 
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elimination of nuclear weapon capability among all nations. In the mean- 
time, simple, careful and firm proposals to implement this mutual arms 
reduction should be pursued as a prime national purpose in all our negotia- 
tions with nuclear powers—present or potential. 

Is the achievement of these and other goals beyond the capacity of our 
American government? I think not. 

Our people are hungry for integrity and competence in government. In 
this confused and fast-changing technological world, we still have within us 
the capability for national greatness. 

About three months ago, I met with the governors of the other twelve 
original states in Philadelphia. Exactly 200 years after the convening of the 
First Continental Congress, we walked down the same streets, then turned 
left and entered a small building named Carpenter’s Hall. There we heard 
exactly the same prayer and sat in the same chairs occupied in September of 
1774 by Samuel Adams, John Jay, John Adams, Patrick Henry, George 
Washington, and about forty-five other strong and opinionated leaders. 

They held widely divergent views, and they debated for weeks. They and 
others who joined them for the Second Continental Congress avoided the 
production of timid compromise resolutions. They were somehow inspired, 
and they reached for greatness. Their written premises formed the basis on 
which our nation was begun. 


“Why Not The Best?” 


I don’t know whose chair I occupied, but sitting there, I thought soberly 
about their times and ours. Their people were also discouraged, disillusioned 
and confused. But these early leaders acted with purpose and conviction. 

I wondered to myself: Were they more competent, more intelligent, or 
better educated than we? Were they more courageous? Did they have more 
compassion or love for their neighbors? Did they have deeper religious con- 
victions? Were they more concerned about the future of their children than 
we? 

I think not. 

We are equally capable of correcting our faults, overcoming difficulties, 
managing our own affairs, and facing the future with justifiable confidence. 

I am convinced that among us 200 million Americans there is a willing- 
ness—even eagerness—to restore in our country what has been lost—if we 
have understandable purposes and goals and a modicum of bold and inspired 
leadership. 

Our government can express the highest common ideals of human beings— 
if we demand of it standards of excellence. 
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It is now time to stop and to ask ourselves the question which my last com- 
manding officer, Admiral Hyman Rickover, asked me and every other young 
naval officer who serves or has served in an atomic submarine. 

For our nation—for all of us—that question is, “Why not the best?” 





ATLANTA RALLY 


That night, in Atlanta, Governor Carter told a rally 
of friends and supporters at the Atlanta Civic Center: 


If you’d give me your attention just a minute, I have a brief announce- 
ment to make. As of this time, here in the state that I love, surrounded by 
friends of mine from all over the nation, in fact even from the moon, I’d like 
to announce that I am a candidate for President. 

Thank you. I want to say just a couple of other things. First of all, this 
will be an absolute and full commitment of mine. I’ll be there when the last 
votes are counted. I’ll work at it full-time. And I know that you realize it’s 
going to be a very tough, uphill battle before we achieve the Democratic 
nomination and ultimately before I’m elected President. 

I need your help. I’m going to be campaigning in the State of Washing- 
ton; I’m going to be campaigning in the State of Texas; I’m going to be 
campaigning in the State of Alabama. 

The country is eager to see a couple of things accomplished in govern- 
ment. One of them is to restore the basic integrity of our nation. And I 
believe that the time to begin that restoration is at the initiation of the 
campaign for President in 1976, 

With the deep shame and embarrassment that has been brought on us.in 
the last couple of years, and with the coming of the 200th anniversary of our 
great nation, I feel that the restoration of what this country has lost is ex- 


tremely important. 


“TI Would Not... Lie” 


I have to tell you with complete candor that being elected President of 
the United States is not the most important thing in my life. 

There are many other things that I would not do to be President. I would 
not tell a lie; I would not mislead the American people; I would not-avoid 
taking a stand on a controversial issue which is important to our country or 
the world. And I would not betray your trust. 

Raising adequate funds for the campaign around this country for the next 
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18 months or so will be a difficult thing for us. I would not accept any con- 
tributions now that would be illegal after the first of January because I think 
that there is a standard of what’s right and what’s fair and what’s open and 
what’s honest that needs to be established at this very early date. 

And even though very large contributions from very rich contributors are 
technically legal now, the passage of the new campaign finance law over- 
whelmingly by the House and Senate of our national Congress, and signed 
into law by the President, is morally binding on us all. 

So restoration of the reputation of our country will be foremost in my 
mind every time I make a statement, every time I study an issue, every time 
I meet a person, every time I visit a state, every time I accept a contribution, 
every time I receive and carry out a suggestion. 

The second thing that’s important to me is to initiate ultimately in Wash- 
ington tough and competent businesslike management of the American 
government. 

There is nothing which the 200 million American people cannot accom- 
plish if they have trust in their leadership, if this trust is never betrayed, if 
the goals and ideals, the hopes and aspirations, the purposes of our nation are 
clearly defined and if we adhere to the utmost standard of excellence and 
even perfection. Because one of the most serious defects in public life in re- 
cent years has been a slow deterioration in our standards and a subtle accept- 
ance of mediocrity or failure in government which would be contrary to the 
best hopes and ideals of individual human beings as they shape and reshape 
and reexamine their own lives in their homes among people that they love, 
in their places of worship where they reestablish their relationship with God. 

And I want to see the government of this nation exemplify in the purest 
and highest way the hopes and ideals of the American people. 


Notes 30 “Specific Issues” 


Today I made a speech at the National Press Club, and in about 25 or 30 
minutes I spelled out in general terms what I think this nation ought to be. 

I covered 30 specific issues in some superficial way, but clearly during the 
coming campaign, after I go out of office on the fourteenth of January, I'll 
spell these issues much more clearly and much more definitively and much 
more thoroughly. So that by the time the end of this campaign arrives, the 
American people will know not only what I stand for, but, I hope with my 
efforts and those of other candidates, what this country ought to stand for. 

Our campaign will not be predicated on massive expenditures of money, 
nor [a reliance] on diverse large paid staffs. We can’t afford it, and that’s 
not the way we want it. My campaign will have to depend on people like 
you who have confidence in me, who have confidence in our country, and 
who want to participate in the evolution during the campaign and in subse- 
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quent months of the kind of government and the kind of purpose and the 
kind of nation of which we can all be proud. I need your personal help, ac- 
tively, without my specifically asking you for it. There are 49 other great 
states in this country wherein you have relatives or friends, or acquaintances, 
or where you might want to go to make new friends. And I would like to 
have you go to those states, and tell them what you believe in, describe to 
them what you and I share together, and help me always to set a standard 
along with you for our nation of which all of us, and even the world, might 
be proud. Thank you very much. God bless each one of you. 

(Shortly after completing his formal remarks, Governor Carter returned 
to the microphone, and added: ‘There is one thing I forgot to say and that 
is: I intend to win; I intend to be your next President.’’) 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BEGINNING 





PRIMARIES STARTER—FEBRUARY 1975 


More than a year before the first Presidential pri- 
mary—that of New Hampshire—Mr. Carter for- 
mally announced he would be a candidate there—and 
in all the 30 states which were to hold Presidential 
primaries in 1976. In a statement issued at Concord, 
N.H., February 13, 1975, Mr. Carter said: 


I am pleased to be in New Hampshire again. I intend to enter the New 
Hampshire primary and to make a major effort here. I intend to enter all 
primaries and to seek delegates in all states because I believe it is important 
for those in each state who participate in the delegate selection process to 
have a chance to consider all candidates who seek the Presidency. 

I consider this office the most important political position in the world 
and deserving of total commitment and full-time effort. I will spend 250 
days on the campaign trail outside my home state this year. Since Janu- 
ary 20, I have campaigned in 13 states and 23 cities. The pace for the 
remainder of this year will be similar to the past 3 weeks. 

I have been and will be meeting and talking to interested citizens of 
New Hampshire. With this and other visits, I intend to earn the support 
of a large number of effective and hard-working people. The new spend- 
ing ceiling will mean all major candidates will have the same amount of 
money to spend and the effectiveness of glib media campaigns will be 
severely limited. As a result, the importance of concerned and committed 
citizens who care enough about the future of our country to become involved 
in politics will be greater than ever before. I will seek their support in an 
open and personal manner, not in return for any personal reward, but for 
the promise of a government of openness, integrity, competence, and com- 
passion. 

I would like to deal with one political question immediately: Can a Presi- 
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dential candidate from the South attract support from people in other parts 
of the nation? 

The answer is, “Yes.” 

Again and again the experts have underestimated the people. Those who 
say Americans will refuse to give a fair hearing to a candidate from the 
South are making the same mistake again. 

Fifteen years ago, the political prophets said Protestants and particularly 
Southern Protestants would never support an Irish Catholic from Boston. 
In November of 1960, my home State of Georgia gave John Kennedy the 
second largest majority of any state in the nation. 

Two years ago, the same “experts” said a young, Black preacher and civil 
rights leader could never be elected to Congress from an almost 60 percent 
white district around Atlanta. But Andrew Young was elected in 1972 and 
reelected last year without serious opposition. 

I have visited over 30 states in the past year. The people are looking for 
integrity and for ability to manage the nation’s affairs. They are not inter- 
ested in where a candidate happened to be born. 

Place of birth in this country should not, and I believe will not, be a quali. 
fication for election to the Presidency in 1976. 

Four years and one month ago, I stated in my Inaugural Address that the 
time for racial discrimination was past. 

The time has arrived when regional prejudice can be laid to rest along- 
side discrimination based on race and sex. 

I am deeply concerned about the continued stalemate and lack of action 
to deal with increasing oil imports. Neither the American nor the world 
economy can withstand a continuation of present circumstances and trends. 

The Organization of Petroleum’ Exporting Countries has levied the 
equivalent of a $65 billion annual sales tax against the rest of the world, 
and this situation is not likely to change. By 1980 their surplus liquid 
capital will be at least $400 billion, or about 70 percent of the world’s 
monetary reserves. 

All major importing nations are in effect, operating on credit. Escalating 
charges and interest costs will begin to pyramid. 

The alleviation of this unacceptable situation must be a major and 
continuing goal of the domestic and foreign policy of this nation. 

I do not believe we need the massive, government-imposed price in- 
creases suggested by the President, which would raise the Consumer Price 
Index by as much as 48 percent and increase fuel costs by $50 billion in this 
year alone. Nor do I believe we need the more than $2 billion annual cost, 
the tens of thousands of new federal, state, and local employees, and the 
nationwide frustration of consumer level rationing. 

There is a simpler, more effective, and less costly approach. I suggested 
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last fall and still support the imposition of import quotas to reduce the 
importation of oil by 1 million barrels per day. 

The resulting 5 to 6 percent reduction in consumption can be accom- 
modated by largely voluntary restrictions on unnecessary driving, weekend 
purchases, and other wasteful uses of petroleum products. Equitable allo- 
cation of available fuel can be insured through the use of existing state 
fuel allocation offices. These offices performed well in most states last year 
when a total embargo forced a much more severe 15 percent reduction in 
consumption. 

There is no workable plan that does not require some sacrifice and self- 
restraint from the American people. But the American people are ready 
to make those sacrifices if they understand clearly the reasons, if the proposal 
is simple and direct, and if the burden is equitably distributed. This proposal 
does require sacrifice, but also has these characteristics. Its advantages 
include: 

© Greater flexibility-to insure that the various regions of our country and 
sectors of the economy are treated equitably. The recreation industry which 
is so vital to parts of this state would not suffer the devastating blow that 
would result from either the President’s proposal or rationing. Nor would 
regions of the country, such as New England, which depend heavily upon 
imported oil, be forced to bear a disproportionate share of the burden. 

e A reduction in balance of payments deficits of almost $4 billion per year. 

e A substantial reduction in demand for “isttatnlp-e oil supplies and thus 
increased pressure for reduced prices. 

France has already successfully implemented a similar plan, and other 
consuming countries may be induced to emulate our action. 

¢ Working men and women who are already squeezed by inflation and 
justifiably frightened by recession would not be forced to bear the additional 
burden of greatly increased costs to get to and from their jobs and heat 
their homes, or the harassment and uncertainty of rationing. 

This proposal is not a threat or belligerent action against the OPEC 
which would be likely to produce retaliation. As a matter of fact, it com- 
plies with their repeated suggestions of reduced consumption in this country. 

The most important consideration is not that the specific proposal of 
any individual or party be adopted. Our greatest need is to get this country 
to move forward together, quickly. Both the President and the congressional 
leadership agree that we must reduce imports by at least 1 million barrels 
per day. I see no reason why they cannot sit down together, work out their 
differences, and come up with a program that has broad, bipartisan sup- 
port. The American people have proven time and again that they will re- 
spond to such leadership. The time has come for those who hold positions 
of national leadership to get together and lead. 





AS GEORGIA’S GOVERNOR 


SPEECHES USED IN CAMPAIGN 


During his campaign for the Presidency, several 
major speeches which Mr. Carter made while he was 
Governor of Georgia were distributed as Presidential 
campaign documents. Among them was “Planning a 
Budget From Zero”—an explanation of the zero-base 
budget operation—to the National Governors Confer- 
ence, in June 1974; a“Law Day” address at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, May. 4, 1974; and an address to. the 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C., February 9, 
1973. 





On Zero-Based Budgeting 


This is the text of the speech entitled “Planning a 
Budget From Kero”: 


On the campaign trail, a lot of promises are made by candidates for public 
office to improve economy and efficiency in government if they are elected. 
This pledge has a natural appeal to the financially overburdened taxpayer. 
But when the winning candidates take office, they too often find that it’s 
easier to talk about economy and efficiency in government than to accom- 
plish it. Entrenched bureaucracy is hard to move from its existing patterns. 

Taxpayers, on the other hand, hear the promises but see few results. It 
seems to them that for every new program in government there must be a 
tax increase. Each government—whether federal, state or local—seems 
to have an insatiable financial need. No matter how much money is collected, 
it never seems to be enough. 
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When I campaigned for governor, I promised that if elected there would 
be no general statewide tax increase during my 4 year term in office. At the 
same time, I outlined a platform of 8 general goals and 97 specific objectives 
that I wanted to accomplish. The twin promises, in my estimation, were not 
incompatible. I felt that this administration could reverse the past pattern 
of ignoring campaign promises. 

Immediately upon election, I began planning a program to keep my 
commitments. I knew that simple appeals for greater productivity in govern- 
ment were not the answer. Economy and efficiency must come from basic, 
subtle changes that slice across the complete spectrum of a government’s 
activity. The two areas that seemed to offer greatest possibilities of success 
were budgeting and planning. Through tight budgeting, more services can 
be squeezed out of every tax dollar spent. Through planning, the ground- 
work can be laid for implementing new programs and expanding existing 
ones in ways that will avoid possible pitfalls and launch the programs directly 
toward their goals from the beginning. 

As a citizen interested in government and as a former legislator, I had 
long believed that too many governmental programs are botched because 
they are started in haste without adequate planning or establishment of 
goals. Too often, they never really attack the targeted problems. 

The services provided by Georgia’s state government are now greatly 
improved, and every tax dollar is being stretched further than ever before. 
There has not been a general statewide tax increase during my term. In 
fact, there has been a substantial reduction in ad valorem tax. Neither will 
a tax increase be necessary when my successor takes office next year. 


Reorganization Merges Planning and Budgeting 


In budgeting, we initiated a new concept called zero-base budgeting to 
help us monitor state problems better and attain increased efficiency. In the 
area of planning, we merged the roles of planning and budgeting—which had 
previously operated completely independent of each other—so that they 
could work together in promoting more economy in government. At the 
same time, we clearly defined the various roles of planning and assigned the 
proper roles to the appropriate organizational unit. 

The functions of planning and budgeting were merged in a broad reor- 
ganization program that completely streamlined the executive branch of 
Georgia’s state government. Much of our success during the past 3 years 
in improving state programs is a direct result of reorganization. 

We reduced the number of state agencies from about 300 to 22 major 
operating agencies and combined functions to eliminate duplication and 
overlapping of services. For instance, 33 agencies were combined to form 
the Department of Natural Resources. Reorganization is a separate story 
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of government in action. My interest now is to stress how we changed our 
budgeting and planning procedures to help accomplish the previously 
stated goals. 

Georgia was the first government to implement a program of zero-base 
budgeting. Under this novel concept, every dollar requested for expendi- 
ture during the next budget period must be justified, including current 
expenditures that are to continue. It also provides for examining the ef- 
fectiveness of each activity at various funding levels. This is a dramatically 
different concept from that followed by most governments, which con- 
centrate almost totally on proposed new expenditures when considering a 
new budget. Except for nonrecurring programs or expenditures, the con- 
tinuing expenditures in a current budget get little attention. 

Take as an example a government with a budget of $1 billion. Projec- 
tions are that the new budget will grow by $50 million during the next 
budget cycle because of growth in the economy, a tax increase or other 
factors. Department heads submit their budget requests with proposed 
increases to get a slice of the $50 million in new funds, either to expand 
existing programs, launch new programs, or to cover increases in costs 
through inflation. The governing officials rarely look at the existing ex- 
penditures to judge whether they are meeting their objective. The officials 
are concerned only with carving up the $50 million in new funds. If graded, 
a new program actually might become a greater priority than an existing 
program, but it doesn’t get funded unless it can get a slice of the $50 million 
in new money. 

Zero-base budgeting changed this practice in Georgia. Every program, 
existing and proposed, must now vie for funding in the new budget on an 
equal level. Every single dollar spent by a department in the current year 
must be justified if it is to be recommended by the governor for funding in 
the following year’s budget. 

Until the concept was implemented in Georgia, only one Texas corpora- 
tion had ever used zero-based budgeting. The new technique was developed 
by that corporation as a means of reducing the costs of its overall operation. 
This was done by ranking every single function within the company’s op- 
erations and abolishing the, lowest priority functions. Thus, the company 
was able to reduce expenses as required in a manner that retained the most- 
needed functions. 


Decision Packages Establish Priorities 


On a larger scale, zero-based budgeting in Georgia has peeled the veil of 
secrecy from around bureaucracy by opening up for inspection and scrutiny 
the activities of every single state employee. For the first time, a governor, 
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legislator, department head, or anyone else can study in detail what is being 
accomplished at the lowest level of state activity. 

The heart of zero-based budgeting is decision packages, which are pre- 
pared by managers at each level of government, from the top to the bottom. 
These packages—10,000 in Georgia—cover every existing or proposed 
function or activity of each agency. The packages include analysis of the cost, 
purpose, alternative courses of action, measures of performance, conse- 
quences of not performing the activity, and benefits. 

Merely compiling these packages would not accomplish any purpose 
other than to provide information. Therefore, they are ranked in order of 
importance against other current and new activities. This ranking forms the 
basis of determining what functions are recommended for funding in the 
new budget, depending, of course, upon the amount of money available. If 
less funds are appropriated than requested, the lowest-ranking functions and 
activities are cut out. 


Planning Requirements 


Besides placing priority on spending programs and revealing more in- 
formation about actual governmental operations, zero-based budgeting 
achieves one more important action: it forces planning into levels of govern- 
ment where planning may never have existed. It forces all levels of govern- 
_ ment to find better ways of accomplishing their missions. It also gives a voice 
in governmental direction to the rank and file state employee who is re- 
sponsible for delivering services. Besides making him a more integral part 
of the planning process, it elevates his own sense of importance of his posi- 
tion and prompts him to work harder and deliver more efficient services. 

There are three ingredients necessary for successful implementation of 
zero-based budgeting: (1) unqualified support from top executives, (2) 
effective design of the system, and (3) effective management of the sys- 
tem. 

Zero-based budgeting has been well received in Georgia. It has become 
an important planning tool to insure that we are placing our priorities on the 
proper programs and are constantly seeking the maximum services for every 
state dollar. 

I don’t want to mislead you and leave the impression that implementa- 
tion of zero-based budgeting has created miracles in Georgia’s state govern- 
ment. Obviously it has not. But it has been subtly at work for 3 years making 
basic changes in the operations of our government and will continue to 
pioneer further improvements in the years ahead. 

The merging of budgeting and planning services into one cohesive orga- 
nization has worked so well that one wonders why they were ever located 
in separate, noncooperating agencies. 
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State planning was a function of the Bureau of State Planning and Com- 
munity Affairs when I took office, while the Budget Bureau handled all 
budget matters. Although both agencies were under control of the governor 
since he appointed both agency heads, they operated separately with no 
cooperation between them—a fact that minimized the probability of the 
planning output being implemented, 

One of the most critical problems was that the Bureau of State Planning 
and Community Affairs, which had been created in 1967, had never really 
established its mission in Georgia’s state government after 4 years of opera- 
tion. Legislators didn’t understand its functions and were skeptical of its 
entire operation. They felt that the planning bureau and the individual 
state departments were overlapping in their responsibilities. In some in- 
stances this was true. More importantly, the planning bureau was doing 
most of the program planning in state government without adequately 
synchronizing its efforts with the state agencies. When it came time to 
implement the planning efforts, department heads were skeptical and too 
often were reluctant to push for implementation of the proposed improve- 
ments. This created an impasse that made the work of state planners gen- 
erally ineffective. 

As soon as reorganization brought the budgeting and planning functions 
together into the same agency, the Office of Planning and Budget, changes 
began to occur. For the first time, planners and budget analysts worked 
side by side and began to coordinate their efforts. 

Over a period of another year, further changes took place that changed 
completely the role of state planning. Through reorganization, most state 
agencies began to do their own functional program planning. This was 
made possible by creation of planning divisions within these departments 
for the first time, and also by the fact that the reduction in number of de- 
partments made them large enough to justify their own program planning 
divisions. 


A New Role for the Planning Division 


Concurrently, planners in the planning division of the Office of Planning 
and Budget assumed a new role of policy planning rather than program 
planning. By restricting program planning to the agency level, there is now 
a greater chance that it will be implemented. 

Georgia state law charges the OPB planning division with the respon- 
sibility for assessing accurately Georgia’s physical, social, and economic 
needs. On a periodic and timely basis throughout the year, these needs are 
identified, documented, and analyzed. 

_ One method that I have used to secure citizen participation in the state 
planning process was the Goals for Georgia program. This was a year-long 
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program in 1971 in which Georgia citizens were given a chance to out- 
line the types of programs they wanted their state government to emphasize 
in the years ahead. Since that time, state planning has been updating the 
results of this program continuously in the formulation of the state’s goals 
and policies. 

The role of OPB planners in preparation of the 1975 budget tells the story 
of how state planning is now done in Georgia. 

Long before the state’s budget analysts got deeply involved in prepara- 
tion of the proposed fiscal year 1975 budget that would be submitted to 
the general assembly, OPB planners started meeting with department heads 
to determine their program priorities for the following year. Detailed analyses 
were prepared and submitted to me for review. At the same time, I was 
meeting with the planners to outline my priorities. Later, I met with the 
planners and each department head to discuss both of our priorities. We 
reached a mutual agreement on many programs to be pursued and disagreed 
on others. Even though we.didn’t reach unanimity, we established a com- 
mon ground of understanding about our conflicting goals. Later, when the 
budget analysts started putting together the actual budget proposals in dol- 
lars and cents, the spadework done by the planners proved to be an 
immense help. 

OPB’s planning division didn’t stop at this point. Its staff continued to 
attend every budget meeting and provide assistance in ironing out details of 
the actual budget proposal to be made. Although planners had been involved 
in preparation of the proposed fiscal year 1974 budget, this was the first time 
they had actually been involved with a clearcut role established for them. 
I can only say that I wish we had had this type of budget-planning relation- 
ship available when I became governor. I am more than pleased with the 
working rapport that has been established. The relationship between me and 
all department heads concerning budgeting preparation has been improved 
considerably. 

The work of the planners is reflected in our printed budget documents as 
well. One of the three budget documents we prepare in Georgia is an outline 
of proposed spendings on a program basis with a 4-year projection of future 
needs for each program. This document is keyed by page number to the main 
financial display document for easy cross-reference. 

One role of planners has been retained—program evaluation. This in- 
volves determining whether each program has attained its objective and 
making a thorough analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of each program. 

OPB planners were left with this function because an objective, outside- 
the-agency evaluation is needed, and because many programs cross agency 
lines. It would not be fair for one line agency to evaluate the effectiveness 
of a related program in another line agency. 

Along with the new objectives of OPB’s planning division, one major 
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change has taken place in our recruiting efforts. Instead of recruiting trained 
planners, we hire experts in the various areas of governmental activity such 
as education, law enforcement, mental health, et cetera. We provide them 
the in-house training necessary to work within the framework of our plan- 
ning organization. This policy has been successful. By virtue of being ex- 
perts in their activity of assignment, OPB planners can discuss programs on 
a level with department heads. They have an expertise that is creating more 
trust in state planning and is helping to establish better rapport between 
the governor’s office and the various state departments. 

Georgia’s state government still has a long way to go to achieve the 
quality of service that I would like to see. But we’ve come a long way since 
I took office in 1971. 

The innovations involving zero-base budgeting and merging of the budget- 
ing and planning staffs will be felt in Georgia for a long time. We are leaving 
a legacy to our next governor that will allow him the flexibility and mecha- 
nism to move quickly into the decision making process of a new administra- 
tion that hasn’t been available to Georgia’s past governors. 





A MESSAGE ON JUSTICE 


Following is the text of Governor Carter's “Law 
Day” address at the University of Georgia: 


Senator Kennedy, distinguished fellow Georgians, friends of the Law 
School of Georgia, and personal friends of mine: 

Sometimes even a distinguished jurist on the Supreme Court doesn’t 
know all of the background on acceptances of invitations. As a matter of 
fact, my wife was influential in this particular acceptance, but my son was 
even more influential. This was really an acceptance to repair my ego. 
There was established in 1969 the L.Q.C. Lamar Society. I was involved 
in the establishment of it, and I think a lot of it. As Governor of Georgia, 
I was invited this year, along with two distinguished Amercans, to make a 
speech at the annual meeting which is going on now. 

I found out when the program was prepared that Senator Kennedy was 
to speak last night. They charged $10 to attend the occasion. Senator 
William Brock from Tennessee is speaking to the Lamar Society at noon 
today. I found out they charged $7.50 for this occasion. I spoke yesterday 
at noon, and I asked the Lamar Society officials, at the last moment, how 
much they were charging to come to the luncheon yesterday. They said 
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they weren’t charging anything. I said, “You mean they don’t even have to 
pay for the lunch?” They said, “No, we’re providing the lunch free.” 

So, when my son Jack came and said, “Daddy, I think more of you 
than you thought I did; I’m paying $7 for two tickets to the luncheon,” 
I figured that a $3.50 lunch ticket would salvage part of my ego and that’s 
really why I’m here today. 

I’m not qualified to talk to you about law, because in addition to being a 
peanut farmer, I’m an engineer and a nuclear physicist, not a lawyer. I 
was planning, really, to talk to you more today about politics and the inter- 
relationship of political affairs and law, than about what I’m actually going 
to speak on. But after Senator Kennedy’s delightful and very fine response 
to political questions during his speech, and after his analysis of the 
Watergate problems, I stopped at a room on the way, while he had his 
press conference, and I changed my speech notes. 

My own interest in the criminal justice system is very deep and heartfelt. 
Not having studied law, I’ve had to learn the hard way. I read a lot and 
listen a lot. One of the sources for my understanding about the proper 
application of criminal justice and the system of equity is from reading 
Reinhold Niebuhr, one of his books that Bill Gunter gave me quite a number 
of years ago. The other source of my understanding about what’s right and 
wrong in this society is from a friend of mine, a poet named Bob Dylan. 
After listening to his records about “The Ballad of Hattie Carol” and “Like 
a Rolling Stone” and “The Times, They Are a-Changing,” I’ve learned to 
appreciate the dynamism of change in a modern society. 

I grew up as a landowner’s son. But I don’t think I ever realized the 
proper interrelationship between the landowner and those who worked on 
a farm until I heard Dylan’s record, “I Ain’t Gonna Work on Maggie’s Farm 
No More.” So I come here speaking to you today about your subject with a 
base for my information founded on Reinhold Niebuhr and Bob Dylan. 


“Justice In A Sinful World” 


One of the things that Niebuhr says is that the sad duty of the political 
system is to establish justice in a sinful world. He goes on to say that there’s 
no way to establish or maintain justice without law; that the laws are con- 
stantly changing to stabilize the social equilibrium of the forces and counter- 
forces of a dynamic society, and that the law in its totality is an expression 
of the structure of government. 

Well, as a farmer who has now been in office for 3 years, I’ve seen firsthand 
the inadequacy of my own comprehension of what government ought to do 
for its people. I’ve had a constant learning process, sometimes from lawyers, 
sometimes from practical experience, sometimes from failures and mistakes 
that have been pointed out to me after they were made. 
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I had lunch this week with the members of the Judicial Selection com- 
mittee, and they were talking about a consent search warrant. I said I didn’t 
know what a consent search warrant was. They said, “Well, that’s when two 
policemen go to a house. One of them goes to the front door and knocks 
on it, and the other one runs around to the back door and yells ‘come in’.” 
I have to admit that as governor, quite often I search for ways to bririg 
‘about my own hopes; not quite so stringently testing the law as that, but 
with a similar motivation. 

I would like to-talk to you for a few moments about some of the practical 
aspects of being a governor who is still deeply concerned about the inade- 
quacies of a system of which it is obvious that you’re so patently proud. 

I have refrained completely from making any judicial appointments on 
the basis of political support or other factors, and have chosen, in every 
instance, Superior Court judges, quite often state judges, Appellate Court 
judges, on the basis of merit analysis by a highly competent, open, qualified 
group of distinguished.Georgians: I’m proud of this. 

We've now established in the Georgia Constitution a qualifications com- 
mission, which for the first time can hear complaints from average citizens 
about the performance in office of judges and can investigate those com- 
plaints and with the status and the force of the Georgia Constitution behind. 
them can remove a judge from office or take other corrective steps. 

We've now passed a constitutional amendment, which is waiting for the 
citizenry to approve, that establishes a uniform Criminal Justice Court system 
in this state so that the affairs of the judiciary can be more orderly struc- 
tured, so that workloads can be balanced and so that over a period of time 
there might be an additional factor of equity, which quite often does not 
exist now because of the wide disparity among the different courts of 
Georgia. 

We passed this year a judge sentencing bill for non-capital cases with a 
review procedure. I’ve had presented to me, by members of the Pardons and 
Paroles Board, an analysis of some of the sentences given to people by the 
Superior Court judges of this state, which grieved me deeply and shocked 
me as a layman. I believe that over a period of time, the fact that a group 
of other judges can review and comment on the sentences meted out in the 
different portions of Georgia will bring some more equity to the system. 

We have finally eliminated the unsworn statement law in Georgia—the 
last state to do it. 

This year, we analyzed in depth the structure of the drug penalties in this 
state. I believe in the future there will be a clear understanding of the seri- 
ousness of different crimes relating to drugs. We’ve finally been able to get 
through the legislature a law that removes alcoholism or drunkenness as a 


criminal offense. When this law goes into effect next year, I think it will 
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create a new sense of compassion and concern and justice for the roughly 
150,000 alcoholics in Georgia, many of whom escape the consequences of 
what has been a crime because of some social or economic prominence, and 
will remove a very heavy load from the criminal justice system. 

In our prisons, which in the past have been a disgrace to Georgia, we’ve 
tried to make substantive changes in the quality of those who administer them 
and to put a new realm of understanding and hope and compassion into the 
administration of that portion of the system of justice. Ninety-five percent of 
those who are presently incarcerated in prisons will be returned to be our 
neighbors. And now the thrust of the entire program, as initiated under Ellis 
MacDougall and now continued under Dr. Ault, is to try to discern in the 
soul of each convicted and sentenced person redeeming features that can be 
enhanced. We plan a career for that person to be pursued while he is in 
prison. I believe that the early data that we have on recidivism rates indi- 
cates the efficacy of what we’ve done. 

The GBI, which was formerly a matter of great concern to all those who 
were interested in law enforcement, has now been substantially changed— 
for the better. I would put it up now in quality against the FBI, the Secret 
Service, or any other crime control organization in this nation. 

Well, does that mean that everything is all right? 

It doesn’t to me. 


Searching for a Better Way 


I don’t exactly know how to say this, but I was thinking just a few 
moments ago about some of the things that are of deep concern to me as 
governor. As a scientist, I was working constantly, along with almost every- 
one who professes that dedication of life, to probe, probe every day of my life 
for constant changes for the better. It’s completely anachronistic in the make- 
up of a nuclear physicist or an engineer or scientist to be satisfied with what 
we've got, or to rest on the laurels of past accomplishments. It’s the nature 
of the profession. 

As a farmer, the same motivation persists. Every farmer that I know of, 
who is worth his salt or who’s just average, is ahead of the experiment sta- 
tions and the research agronomist in finding better ways, changing ways to 
plant, cultivate, utilize herbicides, gather, cure, sell farm products. The com- 
petition for innovation is tremendous, equivalent to the realm of nuclear 
physics even. 

In my opinion, it’s different in the case of lawyers. And maybe this is a 
circumstance that is so inherently true that it can’t be changed. 

I’m a Sunday school teacher, and I’ve always known that the structure 
of law is founded on the Christian ethic that you shall love the Lord your 
God and your neighbor as yourself—a very high and perfect standard. We 
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all know the fallibility of man, and the contentions in society, as described by 
Reinhold Niebuhr and many others, don’t permit us to achieve perfection. 
We do strive for equality, but not with a fervent and daily commitment. In 
general, the powerful and the influential in our society shape the laws and 
have a great influence on the legislature or the Congress. This creates a 
reluctance to change because the powerful and the influential have carved 
out for themselves or have inherited a privileged position in society, of 
wealth or social prominence or higher education or opportunity for the 
future. Quite often, those circumstances are circumvented at a very early 
age because college students, particularly undergraduates, don’t have any 
commitment to the preservation of the way things are. But later, as their 
interrelationship with the present circumstances grows, they also become 
committed to approaching change very, very slowly and very, very cautiously, 
and there’s a commitment to the status quo. 

I remember when I was a child, I lived on a farm about 3 miles from 
Plains, and we didn’t have electricity or running water. We lived on the 
railroad—Seaboard Coastline Railroad. Like all farm boys, I had a flip, 
a slingshot. They had stabilized the railroad bed with little white round 
rocks, which I used for ammunition. I would go out frequently to the rail- 
road and gather the most perfectly shaped rocks of proper size. I always 
had a few in my pockets, and I had others cached away around the farm, 
so that they would be convenient if I ran out of my pocket supply. 

One day I was leaving the railroad track with my pockets full of rocks 
and hands full of rocks, and my mother came out on the front porch—this 
is not a very interesting story but it illustrates a point—and she had in her 
hands a plate full of cookies that she had just baked for me. She called 
me—lI am sure with love in her heart—and said, “Jimmy, I’ve baked some 
cookies for you.” I remember very distinctly walking up to her and standing 
there for 15 or 20 seconds, in honest doubt about whether I should drop 
those rocks which were worthless and take the cookies that my mother had 
prepared for me, which between her and me were very valuable. 


Fear of Change 


Quite often, we have the same inclination in our everyday lives. We don’t 
recognize that change can sometimes be very beneficial, although we fear it. 
Anyone who lives in the South looks back on the last 15 to 20 years with 
some degree of embarrassment, including myself. To think about going back 
to a county unit system, which deliberately cheated for generations certain 
white voters of this state, is almost inconceivable. To revert back or to forego 
the one man, one vote principle, we would now consider to be a horrible 
violation of the basic principles of justice and equality and fairness and 
equity. 
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The first speech I ever made in the Georgia Senate, representing the most 
conservative district in Georgia, was concerning the abolition of 30 ques- 
tions that we had so proudly evolved as a subterfuge to keep black citizens 
from voting and which we used with a great deal of smirking and pride for 
decades or generations ever since the War Between the States—questions 
that nobody could answer in this room, but which were applied to every 
black citizen that came to the Sumter County Courthouse or Webster County 
Courthouse and said, “I want to vote.” I spoke in that chamber, fearful 
of the news media reporting it back home, but overwhelmed with a com- 
mitment to the abolition of that artificial barrier to the rights of an American 
citizen. I remember the thing that I used in my speech, that a black pencil 
salesman on the outer door of the Sumter County Courthouse could make 
a better judgment about who ought to be sheriff than two highly educated 
professors at Georgia Southwestern College. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who was perhaps despised by many in this 
room because he shook up our social structure that benefited us, and de- 
manded simply that black citizens be treated the same as white citizens, 
wasn’t greeted with approbation and accolades by the Georgia Bar Asso- 
ciation or the Alabama Bar Association. He was greeted with horror. Still, 
once that change was made, a very simple but difficult change, no one in 
his right mind would want to go back to circumstances prior to that junc- 
ture in the development of our nation’s society. 


A Long Way To Go 


I don’t want to go on and on; I’m part of it. But the point I want to 
make to you is that we still have a long way to go. In every age or every year, 
we have a tendency to believe that we’ve come so far now, that’ there’s no 
way to improve the present system. I’m sure when the Wright Brothers flew 
at Kitty Hawk, they felt that was the ultimate in transportation. When the 
first atomic bomb was exploded, that was the ultimate development in 
nuclear physics, and so forth. 

Well, we haven’t reached the ultimate. But who’s going to search the heart 
and soul of an organization like yours or a law school or state or nation and 
say, “What can we still do to restore equity and justice or to preserve it or to 
enhance it in this society?” 

You know, I’m not afraid to make the change. I don’t have anything to 
lose. But, as a farmer, I’m not qualified to assess the characteristics of the 
9,100 inmates in the Georgia prisons, 50 percent of whom ought not to be 
there. They ought to be on probation or under some other supervision and 
assess what the results of previous court rulings might bring to bear on their 
lives. . 
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I was in the governor’s mansion for 2 years, enjoying the services of a very 
fine cook, who was a prisoner—a woman. One day she came to me, after she 
got over her 2 years of timidity, and said, “Governor, I would like to borrow 
$250 from you.” 

I said, “I’m not sure that a lawyer would be worth that much.” 

She said, “I don’t want to hire a lawyer, I want to pay the judge.” 

I thought it was a ridiculous statement for her; I felt that she was ignorant. 
But I found out she wasn’t. She had been sentenced by a superior court 
judge in the state, who still serves, to 7 years or $750. She had raised, early 
in her prison career, $500. I didn’t lend her the money, but I had Bill 
Harper, my legal aide, look into it. He found the circumstances were true. 
She was quickly released under a recent court ruling that had come down in 
the last few years. 

I was down on the coast this weekend. I was approached by a woman who 
asked me to come by her home. I went by, and she showed me documents 
that indicated that her illiterate mother, who had a son in jail, had gone 
to the County Surveyor in that region and had borrowed $225 to get her 
son out of jail. She had a letter from the Justice of the Peace that showed 
that her mother had made a mark on a blank sheet of paper. They paid 
off the $225, and she has the receipts to show it. Then they started a 5-year 
program trying to get back the paper she signed, without success. They went 
to court. The lawyer that had originally advised her to sign the paper 
showed up as the attorney for the surveyor. She had put up 50 acres of 
land near the county seat as security. When she got to court she found instead 
of signing a security deed, that she had signed a warranty deed. That case 
has already been appealed to the Supreme Court, and she lost. 

Well, I know that the technicalities of the law that would permit that are 
probably justifiable. She didn’t have a good lawyer. My heart feels and cries 
out that something ought to be analyzed, not just about the structure of 
government, judicial qualification councils and judicial appointment com- 
mittees and eliminating the unsworn statement—those things are impor- 
tant. But they don’t reach the crux of the point—that now we assign punish- 
ment to fit the criminal and not the crime. 


Only the Poor Go To Prison 


You can go in the prisons of Georgia, and I don’t know, it may be that poor 
people are the only ones who commit crimes, but I do know they are the 
only ones who serve prison sentences. When Ellis MacDougall first went to 
Reidsville, he found people that had been in solitary confinement for 10 
years. We now have 500 misdemeanants in the Georgia prison system. 

Well, I don’t know the theory of law, but there is one other point I want 
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to make, just for your own consideration. I think we’ve made great progress 
in the Pardons and Paroles Board since I’ve been in office and since we’ve 
reorganized the government. We have five very enlightened people there 
now. And on occasion they go out to the prison system to interview the in- 
mates, to decide whether or not they are worthy to be released after they 
serve one-third of their sentence. I think most jurors and most judges feel 
that, when they give the sentence, they know that after a third of the sen- 
tence has gone by, they will be eligible for careful consideration. Just think 
for a moment about your own son or your own father or your own daughter 
being in prison, having served 7 years of a lifetime term and being considered 
for a release. Don’t you think that they ought to be examined and that the 
Pardons and Parole Board ought to look them in the eye and ask them a 
question and, if they are turned down, ought to give them some substantive 
reason why they are not released and what they can do to correct their 
defect? 

Ido. 

I think it’s just as important at their time for consideration of early release 
as it is even when they are sentenced. But, I don’t know how to bring about 
that change. 

We had an ethics bill in the state legislature this year. Half of it passed— 
to require an accounting for contributions during a campaign—but the part 
that applied to people after the campaign failed. We couldn’t get through a 
requirement for revelation of payments or gifts to officeholders after they 
are in Office. 

The largest force against that ethics bill was the lawyers. 

Some of you here tried to help get a consumer protection package passed 
without success. 

The regulatory agencies in Washington are made up, not of people to 
regulate industries, but of representatives of the industries that are regu- 
lated. Is that fair and right and equitable? I don’t think so. 

I’m only going to serve 4 years as governor, as you know, I think that’s 
enough. I enjoy it, but I think I’ve done all I can in the governor’s office. 
I see the lobbyists in the state capitol filling the halls on occasions. Good 
people, competent people, the most pleasant, personable, extroverted citi- 
zens of Georgia. Those are the characteristics that are required for a lobby- 
ist. They represent good folks. But I tell you that when a lobbyist goes to 
represent the Peanut Warehousemen’s Association of the Southeast, which 
I belong to, which I helped to organize, they go there to represent the peanut 
warehouseman. They don’t go there to represent the customers of the 
peanut warehouseman. 

When the state Chamber of Commerce lobbyists go there, they go there to 
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represent the businessman of Georgia. They don’t go there to represent the 
customers of the businessman of Georgia. 

When your own organization is interested in some legislation there in the 
capitol, they’re interested in the welfare or prerogatives or authority of the 
lawyers. They are not there to represent in any sort of exclusive way the client 
of the lawyers. 

The American Medical Association and its Georgia equivalent—they rep- 
resent the doctors, who are fine people. But they certainly don’t represent the 
patients of a doctor. 

As an elected governor, I feel that responsibility; but I also know that 
my qualifications are slight compared to the doctors or the lawyers or the 


teachers, to determine what’s best for the client or the patient or the school- 
child. 


Striving For Fairness And Equity 


This bothers me; and I know that if there was a commitment on the 
part of the cumulative group of attorneys in his state, to search with a 
degree of commitment and fervency, to eliminate many of the inequities 
that I’ve just described that I thought of this morning, our state could be 
transformed in the attitude of its people toward the government. 

Senator Kennedy described the malaise that exists in this nation— 
and it does. 

In closing, I’d like to just illustrate the point by something that came to 
mind this morning when I was talking to Senator Kennedy about his trip 
to Russia. 

When I was about 12 years old, I liked to read, and I had a school 
principal, named Miss Julia Coleman, Judge Marshall knows her. She 
forced me pretty much to read, read, read, classical books. She would give 
me a gold star when I read 10 and a silver star when I read 5. 

One day, she called me in and she said, “Jimmy, I think it’s time for you 
to read ‘War and Peace.’” I was completely relieved because I thought it 
was a book about cowboys and Indians. 

Well, I went to the library and checked it out, and it was 1,415 pages 
thick, I think, written by Tolstoy, as you know, about Napoleon’s entry 
into Russia in the 1812-15 era. He had never been defeated, and he was 
sure he could win, but he underestimated the severity of the Russian winter 
and the peasants’ love for their land. 

To make a long story short, the next spring he retreated in defeat. The 
course of history was changed; it probably affected our own lives. 

The point of the book is, and what Tolstoy points out in the epilogue is, 
that he didn’t write the book about Napoleon or the Czar of Russia or even 
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the generals, except in a rare occasion. He wrote it about the students and the 
housewives and the barbers and the farmers and the privates in the army. 
And the point of the book is that the course of human events, even 
the greatest historical events, are not determined by the leaders of a nation 
or a state, like Presidents or governors or senators. They are controlled 
by the combined wisdom and courage and commitment and discernment 
and unselfishness and compassion and love and idealism of the common 
ordinary people. If that was true in the case of Russia where they had a czar 
or France where they had an emperor, how much more true is it in our own 
case where the Constitution charges us with a direct responsibility for deter- 
mining what our government is and ought to be? 

Well, I’ve read parts of the embarrassing transcripts, and I’ve seen the 
proud statement of a former attorney general, who protected his boss, and 
now brags on the fact that he tiptoed through a mine field and came out 
“clean.” I can’t imagine somebody like Thomas Jefferson tiptoeing through 
a mine field on the technicalities of the law, and then bragging about being 
clean afterwards. 

I think our people demand more than that. I believe that everyone in 
this room who is in a position of responsibility as a preserver of the law in 
its purest form ought to remember the oath that Thomas Jefferson and 
others took when they practically signed their own death warrant, writing 
the Declaration of Independence—to preserve justice and equity and free- 
dom and fairness, they pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 

Thank you very much. 





ON EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT 


In his speech to the National Press Club, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on February 9, 1973, Governor Carter said: 


I will talk to you today strictly from the viewpoint of a governor who has 
seen state governments become stronger and more effective, but at the same 
time become hamstrung by recent developments in Washington. 

We all serve the same people. In my Inaugural Address, I said that the 
public can best be served by a strong and independent executive working 
with a strong and independent legislature. 

In Georgia and most other states, this is proving to be true. In Washing- 
ton, this basic premise is being abandoned. 
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New Freedom 


Since 1970, when new governors were being elected in Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, a constant stream of 
newsmen have been through Atlanta to ask about the New South. 

I don’t think there is any such thing as a New South, but there is definitely 
a “new freedom.” 

Let me tell you what I mean. I ran for governor for 41% years. I made 
1,800 speeches which I wrote myself, and contacted in person more than 
600,000 Georgians. 

I stood in factory shift lines at 5 o’clock in the morning and at midnight, 
and shook hands with customers in shopping centers and country stores. 

Just a few years ago, this would not have been necessary. 

A quiet and satisfactory backroom conversation with a judge or sheriff or 
banker or perhaps an editor could insure the delivery of the county’s votes. 

_Then came the civil rights demonstrators and the students who showed 
the other citizens that a small voice could be heard and an injustice could be 
corrected by people who cared enough to express their concern. 

The farmer, the filling station owner, and the taxicab driver may not have 
agreed with the goals or the tactics of these early movements, but he learned 
that they could produce results and he began to ask himself, “If they can do 
it, why can’t I?” 

Many Americans began to realize that powerful intermediaries. between 
themselves and their public officials were neither necessary nor desirable. The 
voters attained an influence and a freedom which they had never had before. 

This new freedom to speak out and to participate among average citizens 
has brought about a realization that few of the business or government 
leaders who make the decisions have ever felt personally the direct impact 
of government programs involving such things as prisons, welfare lines, 
employment agencies, manpower training, venereal disease control, school 
busing, or public housing. 


Federal-State Relationships 


It is well known that during the 1950’s, many state governments delib- 
erately abrogated their power rather than face up to the difficult decisions 
involving civil rights and other social problems. 

Many governors then were handpicked and controlled by powerful special 
interests. Dynamic leadership had to come from Washington. 

But I tell you that this is no longer the case. In state after state, there 
has been a demonstrated willingness, even an eagerness, to deal with tough 
problems. 
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We realize that to the states are reserved those constitutional pow®: ; 
not expressly granted to the federal authority in interpreting this pr »ciple. 

However, the principle becomes significant with development of new - 
problems or issues at the local level of government. 

For instance, a question about environment, insurance, education, or land 
use planning first arises within a state and for a time may be of interest only 
in that particular community. 

A dynamic and creative state government will move to solve the problem, 
will enact laws to deal with it, and then, through its experience, begin to 
establish a pattern of solution for possible nationwide emulation. 

State government, properly used, can be a powerful force for solving prob- 
lems and for strengthening our systems of federalism. 

Like many other states, we have taken advantage of these changing atti- 
tudes in Georgia. 

For instance, more than 50,000 citizens participated in evolving a definite 
set of goals for Georgia which prescribed optimum purposes of our state 
government for the next few years. 

These goals are now being put into effect by me and the general assembly, 
in an orderly and almost inexorable manner. 

Both the state government and the courts have liberalized eligibility for 
welfare payments, but with a strong emphasis on training and employment 
opportunity, we have leveled off the number of Georgians on our welfare 
rolls. Our last month’s data show the first actual numerical reduction in 
many years. 

After a full year of study, conferences, debates, and public forums, we | 
eliminated 300 agencies in our government and substituted for them 22 
well-coordinated departments. We were able to overcome inevitable and 
substantial opposition with massive public involvement. 

We have also completely implemented for 2 years, what I believe to 
be the best budgeting system in the nation. Known_as zero-base budgeting, 
the process divides state government into more than 11,000 individual 
functions. Each one is analyzed on a one sheet form by the person directly 
responsible for that function. He must analyze his responsibility, list the 
tangible achievements which measure his effectiveness and then describe 
how he would perform this job next fiscal year, at several levels of fund- 
ing, beginning with 85 percent of his present budget. Old programs and 
new proposals are considered on the same basis. 

Each department head then arranges these functions in order of priority. 
I approve the arrangement after consultation with the department head 
and then budget funds, as available, to each department. 

This budget, with associated data, is presented to the general assembly for 
final approval. 
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It is perhaps the only practical means of controlling a bureaucracy. 

Although I am sure all governors are making similar efforts, we are still 
dependent for successful public service on a viable state-federal relation- 
ship. 

Programs and responsibilities are interrelated and supportive. We need 
to understand and seek a common national purpose. 

Our state budgets are dependent on federal appropriations. 

Even the balance of trade deficit has a direct adverse effect on the economy 
of individual states. The average or nationwide effect is bad enough, but the 
localized impact, when a particular kind of product is involved, can be even 
more serious, We governors have begun to protect ourselves and our busi- 
ness communities by direct action in the field of foreign trade. This past 
year, I visited five foreign nations and had trade representatives of more 
than twice that number as my guests in Georgia. In May, I shall be in five 
countries of Europe and the Middle East. 

It is imperative that state and federal governments work together on 
other critical matters such as health care, land use planning, law enforce- 
ment, and energy supplies. We have little cooperation in these fields now. 
Our system of federalism was conceived to make such cooperation possible, 
and we have a responsibility to make the system work. 

In summary, many state governments are now much more dynamic and 
competent than before, but our system of federalism is no stronger because 
there has been a steady deterioration in the effectiveness of government 
here in Washington, and also in the relationship between the state and 
federal governments. 

When I became governor in 1971, I remembered the recent words of 
the President, and I quote: “I would disperse power instead of taking all 
power to myself, I would select Cabinet members who could do their jobs 
and each of them would have the stature and the power to function effec- 
tively. Publicity would not center at the White House alone. Your most 
creative people cannot develop in a monolithic, centralized, power setup.” 

Since we are particularly interested in such things as environment and 
social programs, I began to study the attitudes of those independent and cre- 
ative officials who had the stature to insure a lasting influence—men like 
Walter Hickel and Pat Moynihan. 

We then established a tracking system for federal legislation and pro- 
vided a continuing analysis from the state’s viewpoint to our senators and 
congressmen. After the vetoes were overriden, we planned our state pro- 
grams and budgets accordingly. At that time, I had not heard of impound- 
ment. 

We applauded with anticipation the highly publicized concept of a new 
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federalism—getting the decision making process closer to the people—and 
we are now beginning our fifth year of anticipatory applause. 

Nowadays we seem to have federal government by crisis and surprise. 
Decisions are made in secrecy and consultations are few. 

Our contacts as state officials are mostly with the Congress and some- 
times with a Cabinet officer. 

Final decisions, however, are made by the Ehrlichman’s the Haldeman’s 
and the Ash’s. I don’t know them and I have no access to them. Neither, 
unfortunately, do most of our congressmen. 

In spite of a balanced budget and a dynamic economy, our state funds 
are limited. Revenue sharing has been a cruel hoax. Our state’s $36 million 
in revenue sharing, per year, was offset by $57 million in lost funds when 
the Title IV-A and Title 16 sections of the Social Security law were first 
amended—and now they are even further drastically reduced. 

The President’s proposed new budget will cut Georgia payments on pro- 
grams at least $174 million more. Impoundment of appropriated funds has 
already debilitated our efforts to plan and construct interstate highways, 
to provide compensatory education to the poor, and to finance municipal 
sewerage systems. 

Many of these government efforts are inherently dependent on federal 
funding. You must remember that when the gross national product goes 
up 100 percent, local income, which is based primarily on property tax, only 
rises 70 percent. State revenues increase about 95 percent and the progressive 
federal taxes go up 130 percent. Consequently, abrupt changes in national 
program funding can be devastating to a state. 

I consider myself a fiscal conservative. To me, the essence of that con- ° 
servatism is an orderly, logical, and planned approach to problems and to 
the allocation of public funds. 

The responsible, predictable, businesslike approach to federal legislation, 
appropriations, and budgeting simply does not exist. This is creating havoc 
in all states, but particularly in those whose legislatures meet briefly or some- 
times every other year. 

I prepare budget projections 5 years in the future. Of our $2! billion 
1974 budget, about three-quarters of a billion dollars are federal funds. 

How do you encourage local and state officials as well as private citizens 
and groups to develop long-range plans and well researched priorities based 
on federal law when all their work may be shot to pieces by a sudden and 
apparently capricious decision in Washington? 

What encouragement is there to try to make a program run right in 
Waycross, Georgia, when it may be wiped out because a similar effort was 
mismanaged somewhere in California? 

I represent and speak for almost 5 million people who are harmed by 
these developments. 
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To the dairy farmer, expecting emergency farm loans to replace cows 
which were ruined by a lack of electricity for milking during a 5-day ice 
storm, it’s not enough to say, “Ask what you can do for yourself.” 

To the mentally afflicted child who had just begun to enjoy his first 
chance for treatment and training in a community treatment center, which 
is now closed, it is not enough to say, “Ask what you can do for yourself.” 

To the mother of dependent children, holding her first job in 8 years 
through the emergency employment program, who will now return to the 
welfare rolls, it is not enough to say, “Ask what you can do for yourself.” 

To the homeowners, the contractors, the construction workers, and the 
merchants who would have benefitted in the next 18 months from almost 
$300 million worth of new housing in Georgia, which now will not be built, 
it is not enough to say, “Ask what you can do for yourself.” 

We, in Georgia, are willing to do our share, but the state-federal part- 
nerships are being dissolved. 

I cannot understand what are our common national goals. They should 
be defined with maximum input from the Congress, from private citizens, 
and local and state governments. 

What will happen now that we have finally accepted the status quo in 
Vietnam? 

I cannot understand how or why the Congress has lost control of the 
budgetary process and virtually legalized it with the debt ceiling bill. 

In order to protect our people, unauthorized impoundment of funds 
should be stopped, and the Congress should demand the immediate return 
of its constitutional powers. Post-impoundment notification of Congress will 
not help. 

It seems to me that a zero-base budgeting system should be implemented 
by the Executive Branch of government and that a maximum spending limit 
adopted by both Houses of Congress could provide clear and firm restraints 
on total congressional appropriations. Such action would insure a continuing 
and understandable determination of national financing priorities. 


Governmental Secrecy 


Intimidation of the press should cease, and the veil of secrecy should be 
removed from government so special interests will not maintain exclusive 
access behind the closed doors. 

We have a sunshine law in Georgia, There is a Freedom of Information 
Act at the federal level. There is room for legislative action to improve the 
impact of both, but there is no legislative remedy for the attitude that the 
people are too ignorant or too unsophisticated to be told what is really 
happening. 

Budget cuts can be reinstated, vetoes can be overridden, and policies can 
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eventually be changed, but there is no way to rectify the damage that results 
from governmental contempt of the people. I hope that you, who are charged 
with letting the people know what is being done to them, will conduct a holy 
war to expose and eliminate that attitude of contempt wherever it exists. 

The sunshine law is working in Georgia. The deliberations of our legisla- 
ture and its committees are filmed each day by educational television and 
broadcast nightly throughout the state. 

If other news media and the Public Broadcasting System could record the 
deliberations of the national Congress and make frequent and comprehensive 
reports to the nation, public confidence might be restored and an effective 
forum would be guaranteed to the Legislative Branch of government. Last 
year, the House Appropriations Committee, here in Washington, opened to 
the public only 33 of its 399 meetings. Do you think the lobbyists got a full 
report? As a governor, I would like to have the same information. 

It would help us if congressional committee staffs could be enlarged and 
professional staff members could spend more time with appropriate state 
agencies as major legislation is being considered. 


Benevolent Conservatism 


I have been gratified by the cooperation and communication that has 
been established between our state government and the members of the 
Georgia congressional delegation—of both parties. 

But if the unhealthy shift of power toward the federal executive with 
its attendant problems is to be reversed, all governors and Members of Con- 
gress are going to have to realize that we are in the same leaky boat. 

Both Congress and the governors have been partially responsible for 
allowing the shift to take place. Only by concerted, common effort can it 
be reversed. 

Well, with all of these concerns, one might ask about election mandates 
which allegedly gave prior blanket approval to recent administration 
attitudes. , 

The mood of the people, in my opinion, is one of basic conservatism. But 
one has to be careful about the definition of the word. 

Conservatism does not mean racism. It does not mean stubborn resistance 
to change. It does not mean callousness or unconcern about our fellow 
human beings. 

I think it means a higher valuation of the human being, of individuality, 
self-reliance, dignity, personal freedom; but I also think it means increased 
personal responsibility through governmental action for alleviating affliction, 
discrimination, and injustice. 

Reinhold Neibuhr said that the purpose of politics is to establish justice 
in a sinful world. 
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As more of our citizens choose to exercise their existing new freedom and 
as the conglomerate and more unselfish will of the people is felt on govern- 
ment, I predict that we shall see an emergence of what might be called 
benevolent conservatism. There are many conservative people who care. 

They want government to play a more dynamic role in insuring that each 
person can overcome affliction and realize his full potential and achieve 
maximum personal freedom. 

They perhaps agree with the ancient Chinese philosopher Kuang Hsu, 
who said, “You give a man a fish, he has one meal; if you teach him how to 
fish, he can feed himself for life.’ 

This is a time for benevolent conservatism. 

I may be wrong, but I hope and believe that this is true. 





PRIMARY SPEECHES 


EARLY PERIOD—1975 


Governor Carter announced his Presidential can- 
didacy December 12, 1974, and began his active cam- 
paign a month later, following expiration of his term 
as Governor of Georgia. From January 1975, until the 
Democratic National Convention in July 1976, Mr. 
Carter ran for his party’s nomination in virtually every 
State Democratic Party primary or delegate selection 
caucus—North, South, East and West. 

A sample of his remarks to various audiences in the 
early primary period follows. 





Johns Hopkins University 


This is a transcript of Mr. Carter’s remarks—and 
his response to questions—during an appearance at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., April 2, 
1975; 


Thank you very much, Mr. President. Let me say how glad I am to be 
here at Johns Hopkins. I had a chance today to meet with some of the 
leaders in the Urban Studies Center and to meet downtown with some 
political leaders and then to meet with editors of the Baltimore Sun News- 
papers and now to come here and be with you. 

If it is suitable, I would like to speak for awhile, maybe 20 minutes at 
the most, about the matters that are important to me, and express, in gen- 
eral terms, the title of my talk, and then to answer your questions about the 
issues that I raise or others that might be of interest to you concerning polit- 
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ical tactics or the nation’s self—what it is or what it ought to be—or spe- 
cific issues, domestic or foreign. I don’t know the answers to all the questions, 
but I’ll try to answer those that I do know clearly and without trepidation. 

Sometimes it is hard for a speaker to overcome an introduction that is 
very good. When I was running for governor about 5 years ago, I visited 
the Wesleyan College campus. Wesleyan is the oldest women’s college in 
the country. The campus is not used during the summertime, and we send 
to the campus the 400 brightest and most intelligent high school students 
that we can select each year by competitive examination for advanced study. 
The program consists of about 8 weeks. We call it the Governor’s Honors 
Program, and it was a program that I devised as a Senator, and I’ve been 
there every year. One day out of each 8 week course we set aside for career 
training. We bring onto the college campus engineers, nuclear physicists, 
and scientists of all kinds, doctors, lawyers, nurses, airplane stewardesses, 
businessmen from different elements of our society to meet with small groups 
of the students to tell them about the future that they can expect, and to 
try to plan for them in their own minds, an orderly progress in their educa- 
tional lives, so they won’t shift from one course of study to another and waste 
their own brilliant minds and their parents’ and the public’s funds. I was 
invited to give the main address of the evening to encapsulate what they 
had learned that day about orderly planning of a life’s career. I went to this 
banquet hall, and the young man who introduced me had done a great deal 
of research work on my background; and he got up and said how proud they 
were to have at that time Senator Jimmy Carter to come and tell them 
how to plan their life’s career. He pointed out that I was born and raised 
in Plains, Georgia, that I had gone to Georgia Southwestern College where I 
had studied chemistry; then he pointed out that I had gone to Georgia 
Tech where I studied engineering, and then that I went to the U.S. Naval 
Academy where I was graduated with a degree in naval science, and then 
I did my graduate work in nuclear physics at Union College of Schenectady, 
New York; “And now,” he said, “He grows peanuts for a living, and he is 
here to tell us how to plan our life’s career.” Well, my speech was over before 
I got the audience back. 

In the last 2 years, I have visited all the states of the country except 
five; and I have talked to people, and I have listened to people, and I’ve been 
impressed with the diversity of interests and abilities and backgrounds and 
experience and educational achievements of the American people. Our 
country has been wounded, and we at this time are quite vulnerable in 
the national consciousness. I don’t think the diversity of interests is the 
reason for our vulnerable state. I think each one of us individually has 
within us a wide range of interests and background. I have spelled out 
mine, and you have the same. Our responsibilities vary from one aspect 
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of our lives to another. I happen to be a Christian and a father and a hus- 
band and an engineer and a planner, a businessman, and so forth. I know 
all of you have similar widely ranging interests. The things that bother our 
country right now are a few basic concerns. ; 


Need Cohesive Purpose 


One is that our federal government has lost its basic integrity, that 
there is no cohesive purpose to our national existence and that the standards 
of ethics and morality and openness and commitment to principle within 
our government doesn’t measure up to that that exists in the individual 
citizens of this nation. I see no inherent reason why that should be the 
case. Our hope and our dream, our purpose in establishing this country, 
almost 200 years ago, was to create a governmental entity that expressed 
in the most effective degree the highest common ideals of a free people. 
And I see no inherent reason why a government should be less honest or 
less decent or less open or less understanding or less competent or less com- 
passionate or less filled with love than the people it represents. But at this 
time there is that feeling among our people, a feeling of consternation, a 
feeling of disappointment, a feeling of trepidation about the future, a feel- 
ing sometimes of shame and embarrassment. 

There is another concern that is generic. in scope but almost all pervasive 
and that is that our federal government doesn’t have the competence or 
the ability to deal with the complicated and ever-changing problems and 
opportunities that confront our people. Is government competent, or can 
our federal government be efficient or economical? I think the answer 
to those questions are yes, government can be. Let me give an example from 
Georgia about why I say yes. 

When I was elected governor, I entered that office, not as a politician 
but as a businessman and a long-range planner, as a farmer, as a scientist. 
The Georgia people were ready for a change. We had a hopelessly disor- 
ganized government. We were flailing around with trying to stress the 
purpose of our state. We had traumatic experiences immediately behind 
us and around us in establishing proper interrelationships between our 
black and: white citizens, between the rural and the urban areas of Georgia, 
the same kind of traumatic confrontations and concerns that exist now 
in the nation—very parallel. 

We had 300 departments and agencies in our Georgia government. We 
abolished 278 of them, and we did that over the opposition of entrenched 
selfish interest groups who thrived on confusion and who over a period of 
years had carved out for themselves special niches of favoritism or pri- 
vilege which couldn’t be detected or changed by a generally apathetic 
public. We initiated for the first time in the history of the world, as far 
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as I know, a new budgeting technique called zero-base budgeting, where 
for the last 4 years we have stripped down the Georgia government to zero 
each year; and we analyze very carefully every service delivery program 
in our state. The persons who do the analysis are the ones responsible for 
the actual delivery of service to the Georgia people at the local level, deep 
within a department; and on a one sheet, one page fold, with a ball-point 
pen they describe how many people work on that project, how many they 
would like to see working on it the next 2 years, how much money might 
be spent over that period of time, what their job is supposed to accomplish. 
Quite often embarrassing questions. How to measure the effectiveness of that 
service. Just to make them think, I require that they let me know how 
they would perform that function with a 15 percent cut in their budget, 
and then we ask them to say how they could perform their function better 
with no change in the budget, and then we take those analyses and arrange 
them in an order of priority and budget accordingly. This puts every pro- 
gram on an equal basis, regardless of whether it is 50 years old or 5 years 
old or just proposed for the first time next year. And, in effect, it turns the 
Georgia government upside-down and let’s us see everything within it. We 
have a performance auditing group, inspectors-general of Nader’s Raiders 
types, who go into our departments without being announced ahead of 
time and an analyze not how money is spent—that’s an auditor’s job—but 
how the service is delivered ; and they make their 30 day or 3 month analysis 
of the interworkings of those departments and then make their report avail- 
able to me, to the department head, and to the public simultaneously. It 
is a great inspiration for the departments to keep their own structures in 
order. 


‘ 


Set Goals for All Lives 


The last thing that we did, among others, is to establish specific written 
programs or purposes or goals in every realm of Georgian’s lives so that 
we might know 2 years, 5 years, sometimes 20 or 25 years in the future 
what we hope to accomplish in transportation, mental health, physical 
health, alcoholism, drug treatment programs, education, prison reform, tax 
reform. In many instances, we put those 8-year programs or 5-year pro- 
grams in law so that they can be implemented by the allocation of funds 
in succeeding years; but at least the people in our state now, the legislators, 
the academic personnel, the business leaders, know what we hope to do in 
Georgia. 

The economy and efficiency of our state has been transformed. We cut 
administrative cost more than 50 percent. We passed a sunshine law that 
requires that every public deliberation or decision making meeting be open 
to the public; even conference committees between our House and Senate 
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are now open to the news media. So that the people themselves have a 
feeling—and it is an accurate feeling—that they know what is going on in 
their own government. 

So far as competence is concerned, government can work. It can be 
economical. It can be efficient. But I would like to remind you that nowhere 
in the Constitution of the United States nor in the Bill of Rights nor in the 
Declaration of Independence nor in the Old Testament or the New Testa- 
ment do you find the words “economy” or “efficiency.” You find other words 
that are much more important, words that describe the characteristics of 
a human being. Words like integrity and commitment and self-reliance. 
Words like decency and patriotism. Words like idealism. Words like com- 
passion and love. And those are exactly the kinds of words that ought to 
describe government of people, who exemplify those characteristics. There 
oughtn’t to be a lowering of standards for our government compared to the 
standards that we set in our own lives. And we obviously ought not to be 
more honest in Sunday school class than we are when we are delivering 
services to a customer, as a businessman. We ought not to be more com- 
passionate as a governor of a state than we are in our own homes, dealing 
with our wives and children who we love. So the mediocrity comes in as 
kind of a dormant acquiescence in the slow lowering of standards. I don’t 
believe that these kinds of standards are acceptable to the American people; 
and with the shame of Watergate upon us, with deep economic concern 
about unemployment and inflation, the confusion of government, and with 
the advent of the 200th birthday of our country, I think there is going to 
be a reassessment by us individual Americans of what our government is 
and what it ought to be. 

All of the things I have described to you in Georgia can be implemented 
in Washington. We ought to strip away secrecy. There is no reason to have 
deliberation of regulatory agencies or the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee conducted in secret. There is no reason for our foreign policy to be con- 
cealed from the American people. There is no reason for the law to be 
broken or circumvented as the President makes a secret decision that the 
CIA can overthrow a foreign government against the law or can investigate 
American citizens against the law. 

There is no reason for us to bomb a country like Cambodia, a complete 
deviation from what the American people want, with a decision made by a 
Secretary of State or of a President and deliberately misleading statements 
made even to the Congress. 

Every time our nation has been in serious trouble internationally, it has 
been because the leaders of our nation have departed in secret from the 
policies the American people would have preferred had they known what 
was going on. I would favor the passage of a sunshine law in Washington, 
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similar to what we have in Georgia and what Florida has there, requiring 
that, within narrowly defined rules and exceptions, all deliberations be made 
public. 

There is another aspect of our government that concerns me and which 
we cannot accept as a permanently mediocre or below average achieve- 
ment, and that is an effectuation of understandable policies. What is our 
nation’s policy on energy? Acquisition, storage, processing, distribution? 
There is no policy. What is our nation’s policy on agriculture or transpor- 
tation or welfare or tax reform or national health? There are no policies. 
And this makes it almost impossible for governors, legislators, mayors, city 
councilmen, educators, private citizens, business leaders to join in a mutual 
effort to overcome a difficulty, to meet a need, to be inspired to make a 
sacrifice because we don’t know the purpose of our sacrifice and we don’t 
know the consequences or benefits to be derived from national sacrifice. 
There are no policies or goals to establish, no long-range planning tech- 
niques as an integral part of our society. 


Speaks As a Scientist 


I'll answer questions on specific issues in a few minutes, if you have them. 

Another point that I want to make as a scientist—in years gone by trends, 
environmental concerns, population explosions, food shortages, environ- 
mental deterioration, international trade concepts, could be dealt with in 
a slow and methodical way. Now, they can’t. Things move too fast. They 
are too tightly interrelated. And we are approaching a crisis state in almost 
every one of those aspects of life. 

In the past, leaders in politics have made decisions; and quite often they 
have called in the scientists or the engineers and said, “We have this problem, 
relating to war or space. Give me the answer to the problem.” That’s not the 
circumstance anymore. The future is pressing on us in such an inexorable 
way, in such a complicated interrelated way, that we need for political 
leaders to have an understanding of what is going to occur, inexorably and 
inevitably, on the one hand, and what options we still have open to us. 
We need to have analyses made by complicated procedures using electronic 
data processing, computer models, so that we can see what is the inter- 
relationship between foreign trade, the quality of the ocean, environmental 
deterioration, utilization of energy, the wasting of commodities, food 
shortages—how can these be understood and assessed at the very time when 
the scientific community needs to have its energy harnessed just in the com- 
prehension of possibilities of the future. At that very moment, President 
Nixon severed any ongoing relationship with the scientific community within 
the environs of the White House where basic decisions are made. We can’t 
afford to have the scientific and academic communities removed from the 
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long-range studies and the delineations of policies on which political leaders 
make decisions. 

A couple more points I’d like to make. 

There is only one nation in this world that has the stature and the 
ability to be the leader, and that is this country. If we don’t assume a posture 
of leadership within the community of nations, there is no alternative to us. 
And other diplomatic and national leaders look to us with anticipation 
rapidly waning for a demonstration of leadership. We've lost the stature 
that we used to occupy in the community of nations. In some strange way 
that I don’t understand we have modified our posture of antagonism and 
friendship. Formerly, we were struggling on the one hand, with Russia on 
the other, and the less developed countries were standing on the sidelines, 
benefiting from the advances of both us and Russia. Now we are on one 
side, the less developed countries on the other, struggling against us. Russia 
is standing on the sidelines, observing and benefiting from the advances of 
us both. How we got ourselves in this posture, I do not know; but it is true, 
and it grieves me to know that in a showdown in the United Nations 
we could possibly not get more than 10 percent of the votes. We can bypass 
the United Nations for awhile because we are strong enough to ignore it. 
We have a veto in the Security Council. We can block any action against 
us, but still I don’t like the proposition of knowing that the more weak and 
backward and defenseless and new a foreign nation is, the less likely their 
people are to say, “I want my future to be tied with the destiny of the 
American people.” And that’s the attitude we have. We have very few 
new countries to say, “I want my future tied with the future of the people of 
the United States.” 


To Restore Leadership - 


There are some ways to restore this leadership, not based on military 
might, not based on economic force or political power, but based on one 
proposition; and that is that our country is right and fair and honest and 
decent and that we have a posture as a nation that warrants pride. I would 
like to see our nation take a position that the ultimate goal of the American 
people is a complete reduction of nuclear weapons for all nations to zero 
and work toward that ultimate goal in an open way, not secretly, but calling 
on Russia and other nuclear powers to join us in mutual, step-by-step, de- 
finitive reductions, not artificially lowering ultimate escalations. The Vladi- 
vostok agreement, for instance, is looked on as a kind of triumph for nuclear 
control. We now have 10,000 strategic nuclear weapons, not counting tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. The Vladivostok agreement lets us go to 18,000 
so we are madly building four nuclear weapons a day, roughly, designed 
almost exclusively to kill civilian populations. We have 800 MIRV weapons. 
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Russia has zero. We can go to 1,320 something, so we are building toward 
that ultimate goal. I don’t believe that accurately expresses what the Amer- 
ican people are or want to be. We have, in addition to strategic weapons, 
tactical weapons, 7,000 in Europe alone, as a so-called nuclear deterrent, 
some of those very powerful, 500,000 tons of TNT in a tactical nuclear 
weapon. We have about 3,500 in other parts of the world and more than 200 
military bases. Well, these things concern me; and the point is that in every 
one there has been a deviation, in my opinion, from the standards that 
American people would like to maintain. Who’s responsible for it? The 
people in this country who have been blessed by God with superior capabili- 
ties or natural talent for opportunity to assume leadership roles, to shape 
opinion, to make decisions for other people, to establish a tone of ethics 
and morality—people like you and me in this room. The. point is again that 
mediocrity is not an inherent part of American life, and a high standard 
can be restored to our government and to our own personal lives. 

In order to illustrate the point, in closing, let me recount to you an 
episode that happened in my own life which I have adopted as a theme of my 
campaign. It involves a man I consider to be the most accomplished engineer 
of our nation, a man named Admiral Hyman Rickover. I worked for him for 
the last few years I was in the Navy. He is a man of great ability, great 
talent, great intelligence, great commitment—tactless, in some cases abusive. 
I worked for him for a long time, and he never said a decent word to me. He 
would come around to inspect my work at the Atomic Power Laboratory. If 
I had done a perfect job—not often, but every now and then—he never said 
a word. Never once in all the time I knew him did he say, “That was a good 
job, Jimmy,” or “Congratulations, Lieutenant Carter.” He’d just walk on. 
But if I had made the slightest mistake, which was most often the case, in 
one of the loudest and most obnoxious voices I have ever heard, he would 
announce what a terrible disgrace I was to the Navy, and I ought to be back 
on the oldest and slowest submarine, from which I had come. I remember 
the first time I met Rickover to be interviewed for the job. We met in a room 
about this size. There was a table in the middle and a chair on both sides, 
and it lasted 3% hours; and he never smiled, and he looked right between 
my eyes the whole time. And he let me choose any subject I wanted to talk 
about. And I very carefully chose the subjects that at that time I knew the 
most about, music and literature and seamanship and navigation and so 
forth; and he would ask me questions of increasing difficulty until he proved 
in every instance that I didn’t know anything about the subject I had 
chosen; and toward the end of the interview he asked me another question, 
and I finally felt I could redeem myself. He said, “How did you stand in your 
class at Annapolis?” And I swelled up my chest with pride—I had been to 
Georgia Tech 2 years before I went to Annapolis as a freshman, so I had done 
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very well—and said, “Sir, I stood so-and-so in a class of 765.” And I sat back 
to wait for the congratulations, which didn’t come. I found out later he stood 
No. 1 in his class, and then he asked me another question He said “Did you 
do your best?” And I started to say, “Yes sir.” But I remembered that part of 
the time I was at Annapolis was during the war, and I was just humau. 
There were a lot of times when I could have learned a little more about our 
allies or our enemies or our weapons; and I finally gulped and told him the 
truth. I said, “‘No, sir, I didn’t always do my best.” And he looked at me for 
a long time, and he turned his chair around to end the interview. And he 
asked me one more question. I never have been able to forget it or think of a 
good answer. He said, ““Why not?” I sat there for a few minutes, and then I 
got up and walked out of the room. 

Well, mediocrity. As we reassess the problems we detect in our own life 
and in our own society and in our own government, as we approach the 
200th birthday of our country, as we face another election on a national 
basis where issues can be discussed and where reaffirmations of principle and 
commitment might be possible, I think it is important for us to ask ourselves 
the question. that Rickover still asks every single officer who goes into an 
atomic submarine, and that question is for ourselves, for our nation, “Why 
not the best?” [ Applause. ] 


Questions Invited 


I kind of skipped over some issues; but if you have any questions you want 
to ask me about politics or issues, I will be glad to try and answer them just 
briefly. 

Q. At the club we went through, looking for various Presidential candi- 
dates to ask on campus and ran into different organizations and their effi- 
ciency or nonefficiency. You don’t have, as far as I know right now, an office 
in Washington. Are you going to start one, are you going to start functioning 
in this area at all, are you getting organized in an effective way? 

Carter. Can you all hear the questions? Can you hear the question? OK. 
I don’t intend to open an office in Washington at any time soon, not this 
calendar year. We have a campaign office open in Atlanta that we estab- 
lished December 12, 1974, when I announced for President. I have asked 
my staff, the same staff basically who worked with me the last 2 years as a 
national campaign chairman for the Democratic Party itself. During that 
time, I worked directly or indirectly—mostly directly—with more than 
1,000 candidates who ran for Congress and for governor and for the U.S. 
Senate. My staff is young. We have six men and five women, and they are 
very experienced in politics. We have got a lot to learn. We’ve grown very 
quickly. I began to campaign full time on January 20, and I have already 
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been in, I think, 24 states. I consider the Presidency of this country—I’m 
sure you would agree—to be the most important political office in the world. 
I think it is important enough to deserve my full-time commitment, and I 
have gotten my business in such a condition—it’s a very profitable business— 
that I can leave and work full-time around this country. We will be growing 
in our staff capabilities as time goes on. I put a great burden on my staff 
because of my own travels. We have an enormous mail load to carry and a 
very difficult scheduling problem. For instance; this year, in 1975, I have 
scheduled 250 days outside of Georgia. This is a load forva staff back home. 
So I think our staff is learning: I would put it up in political competence 
against almost anybody else’s, but it is always inherent ina campaign which 
is growing for the staff to be inadequate. If a campaign has peaked and is 
going downhill, you’ve got more staff members than you need; and so far 
ours has been overworked, which I think is encouraging. 

I look forward to the campaign. My intention is to enter all the primaries. 
You may or may not realize it, but at this time next year four of the pri- 
maries will have already been completed; and the election will be more 
than half over, in my opinion. The first campaign primary will be in New 
Hampshire the first week in March, the next week Florida, the next week 
Illinois, then we skip a week, then Wisconsin, and so on. One, two, three 
primaries a week until we have about 25, 26, or 27 primaries. And I want— 
I like this, I like this kind of campaigning. I think it is important that any 
Presidential candidate—I’ll refer to myself only—be tested in the most se- 
vere way to let the American people assess my character, my strength, my 
weaknesses, my abilities, my stand on issues; so that they might make a 
judgment about me; and if I can measure-up to what»the American people 
expect or what they would like their government to be, as exemplified by 
the President, I will be elected. If I can’t measure up—andI hope the 
standards are very high and not mediocre—then I don’t deserve-to be. Presi- 
dent. But at the present time I feel very confident. The other candidates 
who have announced don’t frighten me. I intend to seek delegate votes 
in all the states. I’m going to enter the primaries, for instance, in Texas, 
which is the home of Lloyd Bentson. I will enter the primary in Alabama, 
which is the home of George Wallace.*All of us will be in the Florida pri- 
mary because you can’t get your name: off the list unless you take an oath 
that you are not a candidate, or don’t intend to run for President in 1976. 
So Florida, the second week in April as presently scheduled, will be a very 
severe testing. But I think this personal contact with the people and the 
personal testing of the Presidential character of candidates is very im- 
portant. And our staff will grow, and it will get more and more competent, 
but it will probably always be behind if I keep moving fast enough. 

Yes, sir. 
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Q. Governor Carter, in your concern about nuclear weapons across the 
world and the Russians’ concern about the growth of American seapower, 
as our first step in moral leadership across the world, if you. become Prest- 
dent, would you then, for example, cut down on 

Carter. No. I wouldn’t. I think that we have got to assess in every instance 
how the expenditure of our public funds contributes to the effectuation of 
our domestic and international politics. One of the crucial vulnerabilities 
that our nation presently has is in keeping the sealanes open. As you prob- 
ably know, during the October War or the Yom Kippur War in Israel, we 
had almost an impossible task in reaching Israel; and we also have a very 
vulnerable sealane maintenance capability as confronted by Russia. Six years 
ago, we had about 1,000 ships, Russia had about 600, Now we have 514 
ships, and Russia has over 1,000. I think we are beginning to get ourselves 
in a vulnerable condition as compared to Russia just in the maintenance of 
our option to use the seas. So I would not cut back on those. I think the 
building of atomic submarines in a very slow evolutionary way is the best 
approach. I think one submarine per year is adequate. But I think that 
ultimately our major route of protecting this nation’s existence has got to 
be the nuclear submarine program where, with a submerged platform, we 
can remain invulnerable to attack, even detection almost. I can’t see any 
technological breakthroughs if we let the Russians detect the presence of 
our submarines in deep water. And this would be an adequate deterrent, in 
my opinion. But the escalation of vast quantities of nuclear weapons, to me, 
is counterproductive to the will of the American people. So I would keep a 
strong Navy because of the peaceful effectuation of our purposes. 

Q. You spoke of the role of America you'd like to see in developing lead- 
ership capabilities, but yet you also speak of the bombing of Cambodia and 
the situation in Vietnam—I was wondering how you propose that this lead- 
ership role come about without inflicting any kind of harm on the stability 
of Third World governments? How would you propose that this leader- 
ship of America come about under your administration, as President? 

Carter. I’m not sure that I can give you adequate answers to any ques- 
tions, but I’ll do the best I can. I think it is counter to the American will 
and counter to a proper foreign policy of this nation to inject ourselves 
militarily into the internal affairs of other countries. I think it was a mistake 





for us to get involved in Vietnam at all, I think it was a mistake for us to 
get involved in Cambodia at all. In my judgment, Lon Nol does not 
have the support of the Cambodian people. If we put $1 billion into 
Cambodia, we would only continue to escalate the hardship and heartache 
and devastation of the country. I would provide, as President, if I were in 
office now, humanitarian allocation of funds for food and for drugs and 
for medicine and for some evacuation although I don’t think evacuation 
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would be a major role to be played in Cambodia. They are not a blood- 
thirsty or a murderous kind of people. 

In South Vietnam—it was a mistake to get involved in Vietnam as was 
the case in Cambodia. We became involved so deeply there with the 
deliberate misleading of the American people about our prospects for 
victory and with the actual reports from Vietnam being modified or 
doctored substantially and deliberately. It was contrary to the American 
people’s inclination, I think, to spend $150 billion in South Vietnam or 
to have 50,000 American young people lose their lives there. I would not 
at all increase the allocation of funds to South Vietnam. To my mind, 
that did not contribute to the leadership capability or the leadership status 
of our country around the world. It probably did more to damage the aspect 
of leadership for the United States than anything we have ever done in the 
history of our country. 

[ At this point the tape was garbled, then resumed as follows «| 

I think that there is a strong need then for us to be reluctant to almost 
an extreme point to become involved in a military action within the 
boundaries of another country. We have many things that we can work on 
_ ina positive way—the alleviation of hunger. Our country is able to produce 
and also to join with other productive nations in the effectuation of ade- 
quate food supplies around the world. We can tell the truth about it. There 
are sO many misconceptions that have been foisted upon the American 
people that is almost pitiful. Many, for instance, think that the importers 
of food are the poor countries. That is not true at all. The major importers 
of food are the rich countries. 

Japan, to give you one statistical illustration, imports more food than 
China and India combined and has historically imported more food. 
I’m not criticizing Japan, but that just shows how distorted a subject can 
be. So food, population problems, environmental problems, freedom of 
trade, mutual support of the developing countries—these kinds of contri- 
butions, plus those toward world peace, toward the implementation of the 
humanitarian purposes of the United Nations, the sharing of responsibility 
for energy sources—these kinds of things are all open to us for leadership 
roles; and I think that this is the kind of thing that would be acceptable 
to the American people. I have great confidence in the judgment of our 
own people in this country; and if our foreign policy is effectuated publicly 
and if it can be the subject of public debate and if it has the support of 
the American people, I would pretty well trust that it is the proper foreign 
policy. But in my judgment, those two examples that you gave, very wisely, 
are completely different from what the American people wanted to see 
‘accomplished and is completely contrary to the national character of 
American people. 
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Q. On the domestic scene, in regard to the urban crisis, several representa- 
tives of the Ford Administration said that the urban crisis was largely passé, 
based on the fact that we don’t have any. more serious racial problems as 
characterized by the riots of the sixties. First, Do you share the view that 
the urban crisis is passé; and, second, if not, what do you see as some of the 
policies [to follow]... 

Carter. Good. I don’t agree with that statement, of course. Sometimes 
it is forgotten that the public officials who are responsible for implementing 
and understanding the detailed mechanisms of federal programs are gov- 
ernors and mayors and city and county officials. The Members of Congress, 
once they pass a law 50 years ago or 45 years ago or whatever—they launch 
it on the sea of society like a ship without a rudder, and it bucks around and 
interferes with the normal effectuation of service delivery, and it is never 
monitored and it is never correlated with the new programs that are pushed 
out either for political expediency or to meet a legitimate current and 
transient need. We still have a very serious problem in urban affairs. The 
primary problem can be attributed to several things, but I'll give you just 
one economic problem. Whenever our nation’s gross national product 
changes, a certain amount, let’s just say 100 percent—it might take 10 years, 
it might take 50 years, it might taken or 3 or 4 years, a long time—100 per- 
cent—the federal government income with a stable tax base goes up 136 
percent because of the progressive nature of our tax structure. The state 
income goes up about 100 percent, 96 to be exact. Local government income, 
cities and counties, primarily cities, goes up only 72 percent; so there is a 
constantly growing chronic problem in local government's ability to finance 
their needed programs and service delivery systems. The federal govern- 
ment takes in twice as much new money as the local governments under 
any sort of economic growth circumstances. We don’t need revenue sharing, 
in my opinion, from the federal government to states. What we need is 
revenue sharing from the federal government to the local government to 
deal with questions like crime control, recreation, health, welfare, environ- 
mental deterioration, and so forth, transportation. 

These needs are not being met, and cities quite often, even well man- 
aged cities, and there are a few of them around the country, are getting 
in very serious financial circumstances. New York City is bankrupt. They 
are borrowing money now without any prospects for repayment, not just 
for capital construction projects but for operating expenses. Other cities 
are better managed, but there are some smaller cities that are in a very 
serious condition. One thing that is needed is a comprehensive policy 
on these various local responsibilities. 

Let’s just take transportation, for instance. There is no federal policy 
that any governor or mayor or urban studies group can comprehend or 
understand or help to effectuate because it doesn’t exist. 
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What is the proper way to approach the shift from the use of coal, from 
the use of oil to the use of coal or the utilization of solar energy? We don’t 
know in this country. A few scientists have studied it and analyzed it; but 
the only energy policy that our country has, for instance, is one that is 
being evolved in secret by the oil companies. They know . . . essence of 
a publicly expressed policy, the oil companies’ policy ultimately becomes 
our nation’s policy. For instance, they have leased, at a very low cost to 
them, massive areas of public lands, recreation lands, grazing lands, Indian 
lands, in the far West where the low quality coal deposits are. Now they 
want the federal government to orient all of our research and develop- 
ment funds into how to extract synthetic oil or gas from that low quality 
coal, lignite, and so forth. I think we ought to put it into thermal energy. 
But we don’t have any policy that you can understand or toward which 
a local or state official can work. 

Housing has been absolutely devastated, first of all by President Nixon’s 
preemptory impoundment of all federal funds allocated for housing. Sec- 
ondly, there is no comprehensive land use planning going on in this coun- 
try; and a lot of it has been blocked by direct intervention of the White 
House itself. 

So we do need to have comprehensive future policies and plans that 
local governments can utilize, allocations of federal funds in much more 
massive quantities to local governments to deal with urban crises; and we 
need to have some mechanism by which the business community, locating 
a future shopping center, the academic community with an input of brains 
and advice, can cooperate with local and state officials to plan for the 
future. None of those things do exist, and the urban problems do become 
more and more exaggerated. 

There is one other point I want to make on that because it is a human 
problem, and that is that the best investment of federal money or state and 
local money, as far as returns on investment are concerned and also as 
far as stimulating the economy is concerned with new job opportunities, is 
when those investments are made in enhancing the quality of life of our 
people. In social programs, educational programs, health programs, en- 
vironment improvement, recreation programs—that’s when you get an 
immediate return and also enhance tremendously the number of people 
employed for $1 million expended. The interrelationships among our people 
are sometimes exacerbated by a lack of planning and a lack of intelligent 
federal action. 

We have made great strides in the South, including Maryland, of course, 
in the proper interrelationships between our black and white citizens. Our 
schools where I live are absolutely and completely integrated, and we faced 
dire predictions of catastrophe, as you well know; and we’ve reaped great 
benefits. Our black citizens have been liberated, as they sing about it in 
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their songs, but the people who have been liberated the most are the white 
leaders and the white citizens of those communities who were saddled for 
years with an albatross around our neck of preoccupation with the race 
issue. I live in a little town that only has 600 people in it, about 250 of us 
are white, about 350 of us are black. The name of it is Plains, Georgia, about 
135 miles south of Atlanta. My daughter, Amy, who is 7 years old, who 
came to me and my wife after we had been married 21 years—she’s our 
only daughter—goes to the second grade at Plains Grammar School. She 
has a black teacher and she has a white principal. She has 8 white class- 
mates and 22 black classmates. She is getting an excellent education. She 
can read the New York Times [laughter], or the Baltimore Sun, excuse me; 
so, you know, we have made great strides socially, but there are some as- 
pects of our service delivery program that are still devastating in their im- 
pact on the poor people and particularly those that are both poor and 
belong to a minority group. In health planning, in the welfare systems, we 
find disgraceful circumstances. 

I'd like to make one more point. I’m over answering your question. But one 
thing we ought to remember is that the people like you and me at the peer 
group level who make governmental decisions very rarely have a personal 
experience with government programs concerning public health, welfare, or 
mental retardation, unemployment compensation, prison reform, and others, 
even education. We can avoid the public school system if we want to because 
we probably are financially able to take our kids out of a public schools sys- 
tem, if we choose, and put them in a private school system. So we need to 
make sure that as we devise a comprehensive welfare system, which will be 
done, if I am elected, that we abolish the—we’ve got more than 100 different 
existing federal welfare programs. We’ve got a welfare worker for every five 
recipients of welfare payments, I think of all the people I know the welfare 
workers are my favorite. They are compassionate and idealistic and they 
devote their lives to social programs and the alleviation of affliction. But 
they don’t deal with the alleviation of affliction. They are bogged down in an 
office shuffling papers, trying to determine the technical or legal eligibility 
of varying kinds of recipients to draw benefits from those 100 different pro- 
grams. So there is a possibility of our country devising a fair welfare pro- 
gram, filled with love and respect and concern and also fair to the taxpayer. 
I think this country is strong enough, able enough to do it, and the same in 
health. I wish you could go where I live and see the problems there. The 
county where I am from doesn’t have a doctor or a dentist, and there are 
some things that need to be done. 

I’ll answer the rest of the questions very briefly, I promise you. Yes. 

Q. Any more Rickover stories? 

Carter. No. Yeah, I’ve got plenty of them. It would take me all day 
to tell stories about Rickover. Yes, sir. 
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Q. When you succeeded so spectacularly in reducing the [government] in 
the Georgia administration, what was the ratio of the personnel? 

Carter. Ratio of personnel. Well, in the first place, in order to overcome 
the inherent opposition that existed among the heads of those 278 agencies 
and among many of the legislators and among the special interest groups, 
I had to go directly to the people; and after we got our plan devised, I said, 
“This is the horrible mess we have now,” and it was very embarrassing—not 
as bad as it is in Washington, but bad. “This is what we can have, a very 
simple, clear, workable organization. These are the steps to get there and 
the benefits to be derived.”’ And I marshalled the support of the Georgia 
people. One obstacle that I did not have to overcome was among our merit 
system employees. All the Georgia employees in our state government are 
under the merit system, with very, very minor exceptions. So I promised 
the merit system employees—and I would promise the federal career em- 
ployees also—that I wouldn’t fire anybody as a result of reorganization. We 
simply did not replace vacancies. If we had two vacancies in a department, 
we would rehire one person; or sometimes when a person retired or. trans- 
ferred, they didn’t leave any vacancy. So what we did was try to assess where 
people were needed. In our Transportation Department, for instance—I 
happen to be an engineer—we could see some very clear ways to save person- 
nel. 

Two years ago, we had 9,600 people in our Transportation Department, 
9,600. Now we have 7,500. So we have had a 25 percent reduction in that 
department over a 2 year period, and the department is working much 
better, much more efficiently; and the engineers are doing engineers’ work, 
and so forth. In another department—I’ll give you one more example—we 
had a slight increase in personnel in our Human Resources Department. 
When I was elected, it was the standard procedure to put all our mental 
health patients in institutions.and lock them up there and to keep them 
there the rest of their lives at an enormous cost to our taxpayers. We had 
over 12,000 patients in our Central State Hospital in’ Milledgeville. Now 
we have less than 5,000, and we have taken those retarded children and 
others out of Milledgeville’s hospital and put them in 136 mental health 
centers around the state that my wife helped set up. We’ve employed 
there some registered nurses, LPN’s, retired school teachers, vocational 
rehabilitation counselors, volunteers, and welfare mothers, who bring their 
kids to the retardation center; and if they show an interest, we teach them 
how to teach their children to go to the bathroom, put on their clothes, to 
feed themselves, to sweep the floor, make up beds, put gasoline in the car 
if their daddy runs a service station, and so forth. So in some areas, we 
have increased personnel. In others, we have decreased it. But the admin- 
istrative cost of government has been cut more than 50 percent; and if I 
am elected, I’ll do the same thing in Washington. 
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It’ll be easier to do it in Washington than it was in the state for several 
reasons, which I won’t go into now; but if you think about it, you’ll see that 
the President has a much clearer voice, much more authority; and the 
people are hungrier for it now on a nationwide basis even than they were in 
Georgia 4 years ago, on a state basis. 

Q. What role do you think the United States should play in the Mideast? 

Carter. In the Mideast, our nation should play a major role. P've been 
there. I have a personal and deep commitment to Israel. I’m familiar with 
the Israeli leaders. Mr. Rabin is a personal friend of mine and my wife. He 
has visited us in Atlanta. I’ve visited him in Israel. Mrs. Meir, and Mr. Eban 
and others know me very well, and I know them. I’ve traveled around 
Israel to learn about the circumstances there. I may be somewhat biased, 
but I try not to be. I’ve talked with others recently, and I think we have a 
good chance of eventually achieving peace in the Mideast. I think that we 
ought to have—and I expressed this on the day that I announced—a 
profession to the world that we have a bipartisan, national commitment to 
the preserving of the integrity of Israel as a nation, so that everybody under- 
stands this interrelationship and so there is no doubt about it. There are 
many elements of the Middle Eastern circumstance that will be elements 
of an eventual solution, and I'll explain it in very broad brush terms. 

First of all, Israel has got to withdraw from most of their occupied terri- 
tories. If I were the head of Israel, I would not relinquish the Golan Heights, 
and I wouldn’t give up old Jerusalem; but I’m not going to try to write the 
terms here now. We do have to have an access for the Moslem worshippers 
to their holy places in old Jerusalem without crossing Israeli territory, either 
with a route from the Jordan River from the east or because of partial 
retention of old Jerusalem by the Israelis. We have to have a recognition of 
the Palestinian people and their right to exist as an independent people, 
occupying territories that will be laid out later, mostly on the west bank of 
the Jordan. The Prime Minister himself proposed this before he was Foreign 
Minister, back in 1973, as you may remember. There has to be in return 
for all this a recognition of Israel’s right to exist as a free and peaceful nation, 
by us, by Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Lebanon, Iran, hopefully Syria, the 
NATO countries, and hopefully Russia, so that Israel can start again to 
prepare their country and just to live as a free country. And I think those 
are roughly the boundaries that have to be spelled out in the future in the 
Middle East. I might say that at the ambassadorial level, some of the Arab 
countries that I have mentioned to you agree; and at the higher level, a good 
many of the officials of Israel agree that that is roughly the outline of what 
will occur in the Middle East in the future. 

Let me say that I think we have a very good working relationship with 
the OPEC nations. I would certainly not go to war as a preemptive strike if 
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they cut off our oil supply. I think we have now gotten to the point where 
they recognize that they must cast their lot jointly, at least, with us and 
Russia. They have fiddled around with Russia, and they have seen the 
insidious nature of Russia’s coming into the OPEC nations individually as 
a major power. 

So I think they are going to be very careful to retain their friendship with: 
us. I think we ought to be very careful to keep our friendship with Iran, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, all of them who will meet us halfway. 

They tell me that our time is up. I don’t have any objection to answering 
one more question, but that would be all I have. Is that all right? One 
question. 

Q. Yes, Governor. On the word that you use, understanding, do you think 
the failure—regardless of whether the decision was correct or whatever you 
go into—do you think the decision to not honor whatever commitments we 
have made will create some kind of vacuum in world relationships and the 
understanding or the misunderstanding of American foreign policy in rela- 
tionship to possibly increasing the tension or increasing the possibility of war? 

Carter. I don’t think so. You know, that would depend upon whether 
or not we ever evoke for world understanding a clear delineation of what 
our foreign policy is. I know Secretary Kissinger very well personally, I 
think he is a brilliant man. I won’t go into all the details of it, but he and 
his wife are both good friends of ours. I’ve had long discussions with him. 
I’ve seen his actions in a very effective way, for instance, among all the 
foreign ministers of the Organization of American States; and [ve met 
with him at length to discuss things like the Vladivostok Agreement and 
the Middle East treaties and the OPEC nations’ investment of funds in our 
country. He depends too much on secrecy. I think he sometimes goes to 
extremes and fails to tell even official inquisitors about the full aspects of our 
foreign policy commitments. I think he has certainly been a part of the 
concealing of the bombing of Cambodia. I think he is much too inclined 
to get involved in the internal affairs of foreign countries, and I think he 
spends too much time outside of this country. I think, with the exception 
of the Middle East, it would be better for us if Secretary Kissinger stayed 
here. 

But I’d like to say this in his defense. He’s had placed on his shoulders 
more responsibility than ought to be on the shoulders of any Secretary of 
State; because for all practical purposes the last 2 or perhaps 3 years he has 
had to act as both President and Secretary of State in foreign affairs, He’s 
had to devise in his own mind what our foreign policy ought to be, either 
correctly or incorrectly, He’s had to negotiate with foreign governments a 
mutual understanding about their foreign policy, and then he’s had to effec- 
tuate it. And that’s too much to put on any person. And now he’s reaping 
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the harvest. He took on that responsibility very willingly, knowing his nature, 
as you can well imagine; but now everything that goes wrong in the Middle 
East is suddenly being blamed on Kissinger. And I just expressed my dis- 
affection with some of the things he has done, but I think that, if, after we 
withdraw our participation from Cambodia and Vietnam, we could. spell 
out to the world what our policies are, as has been done often in the past— 
it is not an incomprehensible thing to do—then I think it would not result 
in any blow to our country to its prestige or otherwise. I think if our country 
could restore its basic character, as a nation, to exemplify, as I said before, 
the character of the American people, then we could again retain a position 
as the leader in the community of nations with the respect and appreciation 
of other countries. But right now we are looked on as a warmonger. We are 
looked on as a liar. We are looked on as an intervener in the internal affairs 
of other countries. And those things are much more serious than any con- 
sequences of our withdrawal now from a fallen government in Cambodia .. . 





THE ENVIRONMENT AND CONSERVATION 


In a speech to the National Wildlife Federation, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 15, 1975, Mr. Carter said: 


Thank you very much. 

I might first say that I came in from New York this morning on TWA 
and for the last hour or so we had been stuck on the runway of the airport. 
Fortunately, however, the 4 feet of snow that had accumulated in front 
of our plane’s wheels was finally shoveled out of the way, and I arrived here 
just in the nick of time to hear one of the finest congressmen in Washington 
give you his talk. 

You know, if every Member of Congress had the same understanding, 
sensitivity and capability and motivations as Congressman Heinz, you would 
not have to be concerned about the future of our nation. 

Insofar as I am concerned, let me first say that I do appreciate the 
introduction given. You know, sometimes an introduction can separate a 
speaker from his audience. This happened on an occasion, not too long ago, 
with me. 

Some 4 or 5 years ago I was visiting a college campus, the campus of the 
oldest women’s college in the nation. Each summer we bring to that 
campus the 400 brightest high school students in the state, as determined 
by comparative examinations. They spend 8 weeks there’ studying various 
subjects, advanced subjects, such as new teaching techniques and the like. 
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There is 1 day, out of that 8 week session, that we set aside for career 
training, and we spend that full day bringing onto the college campus pro- 
fessionals—doctors, dentists, nurses, businessmen, scientists, engineers, teach- 
ers, et cetera—so that students in small groups can study what they want to 
do in the future with their own brilliant young lives in order to plan their 
careers in an orderly fashion. 

I was invited at that time to make the main banquet speech and the indi- 
vidual, in introducing me, said, “Tonight we are happy to have at this time, 
Jimmy Carter to come and tell us how to plan our life careers.”” He then 
pointed out that I was born and raised in Georgia, had gone to college there 
and then he said, “Senator Carter went to Georgia Tech where he studied 
engineering and then he went to the Naval Academy at Annapolis where he 
got a degree in naval science and then he went to Union College in New 
York, where he did his graduate work in nuclear physics and now he grows 
peanuts for a living and is now going to tell us how to plan our life’s careers.” 
[Laughter.] Well, by the time I got my speech done, I had finally gotten that 
audience back. 

I do want to talk to you today, however, about some concepts that are 
important to us all. 


A Great Heritage — 


You know, God has given us a great heritage to take care of, which some- 
times we don’t appreciate adequately. 

I have tried to think of a story to illustrate this point, and the only one I 
could think of was about the old gentleman who lived in the mountains and 
he, his father, his grandfather, and his great grandfather before him had 
owned the same little tiny plot of land—50 acres—and they were very proud 
of that and everytime, during those four generations, that they made 
a nickel or a dime, they had put it back in the beautification of this little 
plot of land. The trees were beautifully pruned; the stream was absolutely 
pure; the rose garden was beautiful; the fences were all straight; the little 
house setting on the southern part of the farm was whitewashed, and the old 
gentleman was very proud of what he had, the beauty of it and the like. 

He had a new nephew who one day visited him coming from a far western 
area and that first night they were standing on the porch, and the old gentle- 
man said, “I want you to see the beautiful place we have. Just over there 
beyond the rose bushes you see the western boundary of our farm. Just 
beyond that little creek on the hill is the northern boundary and over there, 
just beyond those pine trees, is the eastern boundary of the farm and then 
my house here happens to be located in the southern corner. What do you 
think about our place?” 
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Well, the young man was very bright. and replied, “By golly, do you call 
this a farm? Where I come. from they have really got farms. My house also 
happens to be on the southern corner;and I get into my pickup truck early 
in the morning, drive as hard as that truck will go until 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and I have to stop and rest and put some oil in the truck, and it 
takes me until noon to get to the northern corner of my farm. I then stop 
and eat lunch and by midafternoon I am back at the eastern corner and then 
it is nightfall before I get back to my house in the southern corner. What do 
you think about that?” 

Well, the old gentleman thought awhile and then replied, ‘‘Well, son, I 
sympathize with you. I used to have a pickup truck like that myself.” 

Well, sometimes we do have different perspectives of beauty and different 
perspectives of our responsibilities and that is important to us. 

I am an engineer, I am a conservationist, and I am a scientist, an environ- 
mentalist, I am a nuclear engineer, I am an outdoors man, I am a Christian, 
and I don’t see any conflict among these things, but when I was elected 
governor, I approached the office with a great deal of anticipation, not as 
a politican but as a businessman, an outdoors man, as a planner, as a farmer, 
and I found a terrible bureaucratic mess. 

For example, we had 300 agencies and departments in the Georgia gov- 
ernment. We abolished 278 of them. We set up a simple structure, one that 
you could understand and that could deal with comprehensive problems of 
the people of the state in an effective, aggressive, comprehensive, and under- 
standable way. 

We established a new kind of budgeting technique called zero-based 
budgeting, where:every year we stripped down the Georgia budget to zero, 
and we analyzed every single program that delivered services to the Georgia 
people. If it was doing a good job, we kept it. Sometimes we even enhanced 
it. If it was ineffective, then we eliminated it. 

We carefully put together each year a proper priority of the delivery of 
services to the Georgia people and a proper allocation of funds paid in by 
taxes of the people served. 

We have long-range plans in every parameter of Georgia’s life—mental 
health, physical health, transportation, education, environmental quality, 
recreation, parks, game and fish management, coastal plains, preservation of 
marshlands, et cetera—so that the majority.of people know ahead of time 
what is going to happen 1 year, 2 years, 5 years, and sometimes even 25 
years in the future. 

We have a very economical, efficient government and I am. proud of 
it, and I would put it up against the efficiency and economy of many corpora- 
tions, such as Delta Airlines, Sears Roebuck, Coca-Cola, General Motors, or 
IBM. 
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However, I would also like to remind you that nowhere in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or Declaration of Independence, nor the Bill of 
Rights, nor the Old Testament, nor the New Testament, do you find the 
words “economy or efficiency.” However, you find other words that are much 
more important—words like self-reliance, words like beauty, and words like 
appreciation, and words like foresight, and words like stewardship, brother- 
hood, tenacity, commitment, compassion, and love, that describe what a 
human being ought to be and also describe what the government of those 
human beings ought to be. 


“Who Shall Prepare .. .” 


The title of my speech, as I noted it when I got here this morning, comes 
from the Bible, “For if the trumpet be given an uncertain sound, then who 
shall prepare themselves for the battle?” 

I tell you that this is no time for those of us who love God’s earth and the 
beauty of it, the purity of the air and water, to compromise or to retreat or to 
yield in any possible measure to the devastation or deterioration of the qual- 
ity of our lives or our environment. 

If the members of the environmental and conservation group of this nation 
are willing to compromise ahead of time on tough decisions relating to the 
quality of the lives of the American people, then who in God’s world is going 
to maintain a staunch position from which we can make proper decisions? 

Not long ago, I noted that one of the Cabinet members made a state- 
ment, “Earth Day is over,” and then another prominent official in Washing- 
ton said, in referring to people like you and me, that we were green bigots. 

Well, I think this is inevitable. I helped, for example, to organize the Geor- 
gia Conservancy, and I have grown up in the swamps, rivers, fields, and 
woods of southwest Georgia. 

I started with my game and fish conservation programs when I was a 12- 
year-old child and I never had an electric light until I was 15 years old. I 
know how important it is to stand fast when problems get serious and when 
challenges get great and when public opinion swings back and forth in a 
time of crisis. 

Environmentalists now are under attack for one basic reason and that 
is because we accurately predicted what would happen in our modern, fast- 
changing, technological world if we did not make long-range plans con- 
cerning the population explosion, food shortages, pollution control, depletion 
of commodities, natural resources, energy supplies, and now with those 
predictions having come true, in some strange ways those of us who made 
the accurate predictions several years ago are being blamed for the conse- 
quences of a lack of planning. 
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There is no incompatibility between careful planning and economic prog- 
ress on the one hand and environmental quality on the other hand. 

Our present economic distress, in a major degree, has come from waste 
and from the lack of planning to correlate the disparate elements that affect 
our modern world. 

Now, I happen to be a scientist and I have’seen the almost complete 
severance or separation in the last few years of the scientific community 
from the decision making center of our nation, which is in the White House. 

You know, in times past, when the world was slowly changing, it was 
possible for political leaders to make predictions and judgments and then 
call on scientists and say, “This is what we have decided, now you help us 
achieve the goal we have established.” 

However, that time is gone. Now, the inexorable forces of nature which 
cannot be changed on a worldwide basis, concerning food, population, 
pollution, energy resources, are so complicated that a full-time President, a 
full-time congressman or a full-time governor or a full-time Mayor has not 
the time nor most often the competence to predict what is going to happen 
and to design what the alternatives are—to make careful correlated planning 
for the future and use the best alternatives. 

Now’is the time when professionals, like many of you, and scientists like 
me, need to be in the most enviable possible posture in our government. 

Now, what is our nation’s policy on energy? 

Well, there is none. 

What is our nation’s policy on comprehensive transportation programs? 

There is none. 

What is our nation’s policy on mental health, physical health, education, 
welfare, and tax reform? 

There are none. 

How can we hope to inspire the American people to reach for greatness 
and to make sacrifices when they don’t know the purpose of their sacrifice 
and don’t know the consequences of selfish actions and have no way to look 
toward a common goal so that we can werk in harmony and with a mutual 
support for realizing the potential of our great society? 

The safety and good health of workers, for example, is not incompatible 
with the proper utilization of energy resources. 

The destruction of the surface of our lands with uncontrolled strip mining 
is certainly not a logical approach to meeting energy requirements. 

The unrestrained and profuse off-shore leasing of scarce and very lightly 
understood oil reserves is in no way protecting the public’s interest and the 
public’s oil deposits. 

The right of private businesses, in conjunction with the federal govern- 
ment, to condemn lands over the opposition of state and local governments, 
farmers and ranchers, is no proper procedure in a free and democratic society. 
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The right to establish, arbitrarily, sites which might be derogatory to the 
environment of a beautiful area is no proper procedure for our government 
to espouse. 

One of the most frequent questions I get in my travels around this country 
is, “What are we going to do about energy?” 

Other nations have a comprehensive energy policy—we do not. 

We have, in the entire world, about 60 cubic miles of oil, total reserves, 
and the best estimates are then that we can expect from the ground about 
75 percent of that oil. We use about 1.3 cubic miles per year and the rate 
of that use is increasing year by year, not particularly in this country now 
but in the areas of the world which are becoming more industrialized—which 
means, in turn, we have enough oil to last about 35 years; we have enough 
uranium to last 40 or 50 years; and we have enough coal to last 600 years. 

Among the nuclear physicists of this country, there is a 50-50 judgment 
about whether or not we will have electricity from fusion in this century. 
We are now seeing a struggle going on, an economic struggle, about how to 
use what we do have. 

There is a great pressure to make synthetic fuels out of coal, to take coal 
and change it into oil or gas. 

This is probably counter-productive because it takes a lot of energy just 
to change the form of coal, but we do need research and development to 
make sure that when coal is used that the environment is less adversely 
affected. 

Shale also has tremendous potential but enormous amounts of water and 
energy are required to extract oil from shale, and to get 4 or 5 percent of our 
total energy resources from shale would require us to dig a Panama Canal 
every day. 

The federal government has an integral role to play in every aspect of 
environmental life that I have mentioned to you this morning. 

The total budget allocated to conservation and wildlife is about 1 percent 
of our total budget but that includes, in a major degree, two types of ex- 
penditures which quite often are counter-productive. 

One involves the building of unnecessary dams by the Corps of Engineers 
and the other one is a channelization of our streams by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Not too long ago, in Georgia, I vetoed a major dam project because it 
would have been destructive to the quality of Georgia’s wildlife in the future 
and also a gross waste of money, and the computations used to economically 
justify that particular dam were false. 

A great reduction must be made in the construction of dams and chan- 
nelization of streams in this country. We need to enhance recreation and 
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park expenditures, utilization of our forests, both privately and publicly 
owned, and accentuate good wildlife habitat production for our wildlife. We 
have to become involved in the protection of natural areas, historic areas 
and sites that are important, and the property management of public lands, 
not for the oil companies, not for the coal companies, but for the people of 
the country. 

In closing, I would briefly like to indicate to you two incidents that hap- 
pened to me. 

One of these occurred when I was campaigning for Governor of Georgia. 
Late one afternoon, I was tired and I was leaving one of our major cultural 
cities and as I was driving on the interstate highway, I-16, I looked into 
my rearview mirror and was very, very saddened to see a haze of black 
smoke over that major city and remembered a conversation which I had 
with some fisherman on the banks of the Savannah River, who formerly 
could catch fish in the mouth of that river but who could no longer do so. 

T could see the haze in my rearview mirror and at about that same time, 
overhead, over the interstate highway, which was used to transport hun- 
dreds of cars to and from the city, I saw a flash of bronze in the air and 
then about 20 yards in front of my car, as I drove westward, there was 
a turkey gobbler. Then, just in front’ of my car, he set his wings and he 
sailed into the Georgian swamp on the right. 

I then thought to myself, would my 3-year-old child ever see a wild 
turkey gobbler in Georgia? Will the natural areas of our state be preserved? 
Will the quality of our air improve? Will our land and water be protected? 

Well, as Governor of Georgia, I tried to keep all of those factors in mind 
and never yielded an inch on the quality of our lives. 


Integrity, Purpose and Accountability 


The people of this country are very deeply concerned about two basic 
things. One is the integrity and the purpose of our federal government 
Does it represent accurately the character and quality of our people? 

The second basic concern about the government is—is it accountable 
and able to deal with the complicated factors that will face our lives and 
which are going to get more complicated in the future? 

As we approach the 200th birthday of our country, it is important for 
us to stop and see whether or not we as Americans in a leadership capacity, 
representing perhaps a minority view, can compromise our principles. 

You know, during my last 2 years in the Navy, I worked for a remark- 
able man by the name of Rickover. He is probably the greatest engineer 
this nation ever produced. He is a great scientist and is completely dedi- 
cated. He works very, very hard. He will be 75 years old this year. 
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In years gone by he has been responsible for all the nuclear and power 
generation for the Navy atomic submarines and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Further, he has absolutely no tact—doesn’t care for anything. As 
a matter of fact, all the time I worked for him he never said a decent word 
to me. However, he did change my life because he had one characteristic, 
and still has it, which has always been unique. He would never accept 
mediocrity or low average achievement in relation to anything he did or 
anyone under him did. 

I helped him and a few others develop the first two atomic submarines 
and I worked at the General Electric Company at that time and whenever 
the admiral would come around to inspect my work, if I had done a perfect 
job, which wasn’t too often, but every now and then I did, he never said a 
word—never once did he say, “Good job, Jimmy” or “Well done, Carter.” 
If he found no fault, he simply looked, turned around, and walked away. 

However, if I made the slightest mistake, in one of the loudest and most 
obnoxious voices I ever heard, he would turn around and tell the other 
people in the area what a horrible disgrace I was to the Navy, and that I 
ought to be back in the oldest and slowest and smallest submarine from 
which I had come. 

Further, I remember the first time I met the admiral. We were in a 
room almost a quarter as large as this one. There was one table in the room 
and a chair on each side. I was being interviewed for a job and that inter- 
view lasted 3% hours. He looked right between my eyes the whole time. He 
never smiled. He let me choose any subject I wanted to talk about and, 
of course, I carefully chose a subject about which I knew the most at the 
time, navigation, seamanship, foreign affairs, music, art, drama, whatever 
it was, and then with questions of increasing difficulty, in each instance, he 
proved that I did not know anything about the subject I had chosen. 

Toward the end of our interview I was sitting there in a cold sweat and 
he asked me a question in relation to which I could finally redeem myself. 

He asked, “How did you stand in your class at Annapolis?” 

Well, I had done very well and so my chest swelled up with pride and I 
replied, “Sir, I stood so and so in a class of 765.” 

Well, I sat back to wait for a favorable reaction, and the congratulations 
never came. I found out later, for example, he had stood No. 1 in his class. 
He then asked me another question. He said, “Did you do your best?” 

- I started to say yes but then I remembered for a part of the time when 
I was there, there were times when I could have learned a little bit more 
about things, weapons, seamanship, navigation and so I gulped a couple 
of times and I said, “No sir, I did not always do my best.” 
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Well, he sat there for a long time looking at me and then he turned his 
chair around to end the interview and asked me one final question, some- 
thing which I have never been able to forget and to which I have never 
been able to think of a good answer to. He asked, ‘“‘Why not?” Well, after 
awhile, I got up and walked out of the room. 

Well, this room is filled with people who love God’s world, who love the 
grass and the trees and the mountains and the wildlife; who are concerned 
about the future; who consider themseves stewards; who have natural 
leadership capabilities, who are trusted by their fellow Americans, neigh- 
bors; who have seen firsthand some of the problems that we personally 
face; who have been tempted to compromise our principles because of 
public pressure or political pressure. However, let’s not do it. 

I think that it is incumbent upon us, on the cutting edge of the preserva- 
tion of the quality of life, to ask ourselves the question that Admiral Rickover 
asked every single officer who goes into an atomic submarine—for the people 
of this country, for the future of it, for our nation and for ourselves individ- 
ually—and a question we should ask ourselves, ‘““Why not the best?” 

Thank you very much. 





NEW APPROACH TO FOREIGN POLICY 


Foreign policy was the subject of an address deliv- 
ered to the American Chamber of Commerce in Tokyo, 
Japan, May 28, 1975. Mr. Carter said: 


The world in 1975 is a very different world from that which we knew in the 
1950’s and 1960’s. Recent events have proven that a stable world order 
for the future cannot be built on a preoccupation with the old strategic issues 
which have dominated East-West and North-South relations since the end 
of World War II. 

Recently, with the end of the Vietnam conflict, a tremendous burden has 
been lifted from our shoulders—both an economic burden and one of di- 
visiveness and doubt. Our over-involvement in the internal affairs of South- 
east Asian countries is resulting in a mandatory reassessment by the American 
people of our basic foreign policies. The lessons we have learned can be a 
basis for dramatic improvements in the prospects for world peace and the 
solutions for international problems. The people of the United States are 
inclined to look toward the future and not to dwell on the mistakes of the 
past. 
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Lessons Learned 


What are the lessons we have learned? What are our likely decisions about 
the future? 

There is no doubt that our people are wary of any new foreign involve- 
ments, but we realize that many such involvements will be necessary. 

We have learned that never again should our country become militarily 
involved in the internal affairs of another nation unless there is a direct and 
obvious threat to the security of the United States or its people. We must 
not use the CIA or other covert means to effect violent change in any gov- 
ernment or government policy. Such involvements are not in the best interests 
of world peace, and they are almost inherently doomed to failure. 

When we embrace one of the contending leadership factions in a country, 
too often it is the power of the United States, not the support of the people, 
which keeps that leader in power. Our chosen leader may then resort to 
repressive force against his own people to keep himself in power. 

We have learned the hard way how important it is during times of inter- 
national stress and turmoil to keep close ties with our allies and friends and 
to strive for multilateral agreements and solutions to critical problems. I 
hope that our days of unilateral intervention such as occurred in Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and the Dominican Republic are over. 

Another lesson to be learned is that we cannot impose democracy on an- 
other country by force. Also, we cannot buy friends; and it is obvious that 
other nations resent it if we try. Our interests lie in protecting our national 
security, in preventing war, in peacefully promoting the principles of human 
freedom and democracy, and in exemplifying in our foreign policy the true 
character and attitudes of the American people. 

We understand the vital importance of our relationship with our allies. 
Our friends in Japan, Western Europe and Israel must know that we will 
keep our promises; yet, they will be reassured not by promises but by tangible 
actions and regular consultations. It is particularly important that we rece- 
ment strained relationships with our allies; that will be far easier to accom- 
plish now that our involvement in Vietnam is over. The United States will 
always honor those commitments which have been made openly by our lead- 
ers and with the full knowledge and involvement of the people of our country. 

We must never again keep secret the evolution of our foreign policy from 
the Congress and the American people. They should never again be misled 
about our options, our commitments, our progress, or our failures. If the 
President sets the policy openly, reaching agreement among the officers of 
the government, if the President involves the Congress and the leaders of 
both parties rather than letting a handful of people plot the policy behind 
closed doors, then we will avoid costly mistakes and have the support of our 
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citizens in our dealings with other nations. Our Commitments will be stronger; 
abrupt changes will be fewer. 

Secretaries of State and Defense and other Conner officers should reg- 
ularly appear before Congress, hopefully in televised sessions, to answer hard 
questions and to give straight answers. No equivocation nor unwarranted 
secrecy should be permitted. 


Interdependence Among Nations 


What are the other elements of our future foreign policy? This is no time 
for thoughts of isolationism. We can now turn our attention more effectively 
toward matters like the world economy, freedom of the seas, environmental 
quality, food, population, peace, conservation of irreplaceable commodities, 
and the reduction of world armaments. The intensity of our interrelated 
problems is rapidly increasing, and better mechanisms for consultation must 
be established and utilized before these problems become more dangerous. 

_ Interdependence among nations is an unavoidable and increasing factor 
in our individual lives. We know that even a nation with an economy as 
strong as ours is affected by errors such as the excessive sale of wheat to 
Russia in 1973, by commodity boycotts, and by the ebb and tide of economic 
events in the rest of the world. Our own temporary embargo of soybeans 
and other oil seeds was a damaging mistake to ourselves and to our friends 
like Japan. Such mistakes can be avoided in the future only by a commitment 
to consultation, as exemplified by the Trilateral Commission relationship 
among North America, Western Europe, and Japan. 

The machinery of consultation must be reexamined: and some new mech- 
anisms developed. Others need to be abandoned or revitalized. We must 
strengthen international organizations such as the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the United Nations. Our new commitment to 
multinational consultation should be reflected in the quality of the repre- 
sentatives we appoint to-international agencies. 

It is likely in the near future that issues of war-and peace will be more 
a function of economic and social. problems: than.of. the military security 
problems which have dominated international relations. in. the world since 
World War II. 

The relationship between Japan and the United States is based on both 
firm pillars of interest—our mutual security and our great economic 
relationship. 

The security of Japan is vital to the United States, and we will maintain 
our commitment to Japan’s defense. The sensitive’ question of the level and 
deployment of military forces here will, of course, be shaped in a continuing 
dialogue with Japan. 
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The enormous trade flow of $24 billion a year is the largest overseas com- 
merce the world has ever known. We rely on one another. There is no place 
for abrupt unilateral decisions which shock the other trading partner. Major 
foreign policy actions. affecting the other must be thoroughly discussed in 
advance with our friend. 

Interdependence means mutual sacrifice. For example, we must coop- 
erate with our allies in reducing our demands for fossil fuel, assist them in 
the alternative development of energy resources, build up common stock- 
piles, plan jointly for future crises, and share the oil investments of the 
OPEC countries. 

Among our people there is broad support for continuing the policy of 
détente with the Soviet Union and China—but not at the expense of close 
cooperation and consultation with our friends and allies. We must again 
reorient our foreign policy attention toward our friends. Our recent em- 
phases have all too often involved our adversaries and ignored the interests 
and needs of our allies. Détente should be pursued on a mutually beneficial 
basis through a serious of sustained, low key and open discussions among 
the participants—and not just dramatic or secret agreements among two 
or three national leaders. 

Our concern with foreign policy, however, must go beyond avoiding the 
mistakes of the past, reaffirming our close relationship with our allies, and 
continuing the process of détente. We must end the continuing proliferation 
of atomic weapons throughout the world, which is as senseless as a waste of 
precious resources as it is a mortal danger to humanity. We should refuse to 
sell nuclear powerplants and fuels to nations who,do not sign the nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty or who will not agree to adhere to strict provisions 
regarding international control of atomic wastes. The establishment of addi- 
tional nuclear-free zones in the world must also be encouraged. 

In addition, however, the United States and the Soviet Union have an 
obligation to deal with the excessive nuclear armaments which we possess. 
Our ultimate goal should be the reduction of nuclear weapons in all nations 
to zero. In the meantime, simple, careful, and firm public proposals to imple- 
ment these reductions should be pursued as a prime national purpose in all 
our negotiations with nuclear powers—both present and potential. The 
Vladivostok Agreement obviously permits the continued atomic arms race. 

We must play a constructive role in the resolution of local conflicts which 
may lead to major power confrontations. Peace in the Middle East is of vital 
interest to us all. While peace is the basic responsibility of the nations in the 
area, the United States must help secure this peace by maintaining the 
trust of all sides. We must strive to maintain good relations with the Arab 
countries as well as Israel, and to recognize Arab needs and aspirations as 
long as they recognize that the major element of a settlement is the guaran- 
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teed right of Israel to exist as a viable and peaceful nation. The rights of the 
Palestinians must also be recognized as part of any final solution. 

It is essential that the flow of oil to Japan and Western Europe never be 
shut off. The United States should not consider unilateral action in the Mid- 
dle East to assure our own nation’s access to Mideast oil. Open or veiled 
threats of armed intervention do not contribute toward a peaceful settlement 
of the problems of this tortured region. 

The peoples of the developing nations need the aid, technology, and 
knowledge of the developed nations. We need the developed nations as 
sources for raw materials and as markets for our exports. The world will not 
be a safe or decent place in which to live, however, if it continues to divide 
between countries which are increasingly rich and those which are increas- 
ingly impoverished. 

The knowledge that food, oil, fertilizer and financial credit are vital must 
not be the cause of international extortion; rather, our interdependence 
should provide a basis on which continuing international trade agreements 
can be reached. There is a danger that the recent economic successes of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries cartel will encourage other 
confrontation by countries possessing scarce raw materials. This could be a 
serious and self-damaging mistake, resulting in a series of pyramiding and 
perhaps uncontrollable confrontations, leading to serious damage to the 
poorer and weaker nations. 

A stable world order cannot become a reality when people of many 
nations of the world suffer mass starvation; when the countries with capital 
and technology belligerently confront other nations for the control of raw 
materials and energy sources; when open and discriminatory trade has be- 
come the exception rather than the rule; when there are no established 
arrangements for supplying the world’s food and energy nor for governing, 
control, and development of the seas; and when there are no effective efforts 
to deal with population explosions.or environmental quality. 

We must remember that because of our tremendous and continuing eco- 
nomic, military and political strength, the United States has an inevitable 
role of leadership to play within the community of nations. But our inftu- 
ence and respect should go beyond our military might, our political power, 
and our economic wealth—and be based on the fact that we are right, and 
fair, and decent, and honest, and truthful. 

Our U.S. foreign policy must once again reflect the basic ideals of our 
people and our nation. We must reassert our vital interest in human rights 
and humanitarian concerns, and we must provide enlightened leadership 
in the world community. The people of the United States want to be trusted 
and respected, and we are determined, therefore, to be trustworthy and 
respectful of others. 
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LEADERSHIP ON ENERGY POLICY 


In an address on energy to the Washington Press 
Club, Washington, D.C., July 11, 1975, Mr. Carter 
said: 


A year and a half after the humiliating Arab oil embargo, with its devas- 
tating and continuing consequences for our economy, we still have the same 
national energy policy, developed and maintained by the oil and electric 
power companies: “Use more and more energy and pay higher and higher 
prices for it.” 

Misleading Presidential statements about “Project Independence” merely 
lulled our people into a false sense of continued trust in inept and timid 
leaders—while our dependence on foreign oil lunged upward. Our foreign 
oil bill is now a staggering $25 billion per year, compared to one-tenth of this 
amount in 1970. We may have to import 60 percent of our petroleum needs 
by 1985, compared to about 40 percent now and only 25 percent in 1973. 

We have bowed quietly and subserviently to the Arab nations who tried 
to blackmail our great country just a few months ago. Apparently we are 
now prepared to continue this obeisance as a permanent and increasingly 
mandatory national posture. 

The political leadership of this country has failed to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities to the American people. The U.S. Congress has been unable to arouse 
itself from lethargy and devise a meaningful alternative to President Ford’s 
disastrous energy proposal. The administration’s energy policy is easy to 
describe—a large and sudden increase in the price of oil. 

If the Gerald Ford/oil industry policy is implemented: it will add from 
3 percent to 4 percent to the nation’s inflation rate; it will cost us consumers 
more than $30 billion annually, draining this purchasing power away from 
other parts of the floundering economy and increasing already disgraceful 
levels of unemployment; it will encourage additional OPEC oil price hikes; 
it will aggravate fuel distribution inequities and further damage New 
England and other areas which are especially dependent on declining oil 
sources; it will not result in decreased consumption equivalent to price in- 
creases because of inelastic demand for certain petroleum products; it will 
punish those with low and middle incomes, while the rich continue to waste 
all the fuel they want; it will continue a callous disregard for environmental 
quality. 

In short, the Ford/oil industry energy policy is merely another example 
of letting the average American pay for the politicians’ mistakes. 

Our nation must act! Neither the world economy nor the American 
economy can withstand a continuation of present circumstances and trends. 
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In effect, the OPEC cartel has levied a $60 billion annual excise tax on the 
rest of the world, an amount more than equal to the stock value of all inter- 
national oil companies in the world. By 1980, the liquid capital of oil export- 
ing nations will comprise more than half the world’s monetary reserves, cre- 
ating the potential for devastating world economic damage or threats of 
damage. 

The economies of weak developing countries with no major exportable 
products are being destroyed, and all major oil importing nations are in 
effect operating on credit to the oil producing countries. The lives of devel- 
oped nations depend on adequate energy supplies, and any drastic reduction 
in fuel consumption could not be tolerated. 

The private oil industry, primarily U.S. companies, has lost control of its 
former supplies and transmission systems in the Persian Gulf area. The 
OPEC nations now unilaterally set prices and export quotas and determine 
the identity of customers. 

So long as the oil cartel remains intact, there is little likelihood of any 
voluntary price reduction for petroleum. These countries recognize their 
present strategic advantages and have no intention of relinquishing them. 

The oil exporting countries do have a major investment in the soundness 
of the worldwide economic system. They also see more clearly the importance 
of close ties to the free nations of the world. 


Energy Self-Sufficiency 


Recognizing these facts, it is imperative that we move boldly toward a 
goal of reasonable national energy self-sufficiency. 

“Project Independence” is a farce. 

No substantive steps have been taken to assure that we will be independent 
of doubtful foreign oil supplies any time in the foreseeable future. 

We have no long-range national energy policy. 

We are forming no binding alliances with other consuming nations to 
coordinate research and development efforts or to share future oil shortages. 

Our foreign policy toward the OPEC countries is not designed to force 
reasonable price reductions. 

We have begun no new concerted effort to develop additional types of 
energy supplies. 

There is no major energy conservation program in this country. 

No substantial increase in stockpiling facilities is under way. 

One of the greatest failures of national leadership in recent history is the 
failure to convince the American people of the urgency of our energy prob- 
lems. Americans are willing to make sacrifices if they understand the reason 
for them and if they believe the sacrifices are fairly distributed. Right now, 
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they think the working people are making the sacrifices while the big shots 
get richer. They are right. 

Imports of oil from foreign countries should be kept at manageable levels. 
Increasing amounts of oil from remaining domestic and foreign sources 
should then be channeled into permanent storage facilities until we have 
accumulated at least an additional 30-day reserve supply. 

If it becomes necessary, petroleum supplies available for consumption 
should be allocated by the federal energy agency to the individual states, 
using the basic formula developed through experience during the winter of 
the oil embargo. The 50 state energy offices have been preparing for the 
past year and a half to distribute oil locally to meet greatest needs. 

If patriotic appeals and strict conservation measures prove to be inade- 
quate to control consumption, standby excise taxes should be available to the 
President for selective imposition on petroleum products. 

The price of all domestic oil should be kept below that of OPEC oil. 

We should place the importation of oil under government authority to 
allow strict control of purchases and the auctioning of purchase orders. 

To insure maximum protection for our consumers during the coming years 
of increasing energy shortages, antitrust laws must be rigidly enforced. 
Maximum disclosure of data on reserve supplies and production must be 
required. 

Utility rates are up more than 40 percent in 2 years, while electric power- 
plants operate at about 35 percent efficiency. Electric power companies 
demand that their present customers finance huge construction projects 
while less than half of their present capacity is utilized. Some of their pro- 
jections for annual power consumption increases are double even those of 
the federal energy agency administrator! 

Unnecessary electrical powerplant construction should be stopped. 

Advertising at consumers’ expense to encourage increased consumption 
of electricity should be prohibited. 

Rate structures which discourage total consumption and peak power 
demand should be established. 

Additional major reductions in oil and natural gas consumption must be 
planned. Recently, government geologists slashed estimates of our off- 
shore oil reserves by 80 percent and cut total national reserve estimates by 
50 percent! We have at most a 35 year supply of oil in the world at present 
rates of consumption. 

In a few years, oil and gas will be too valuable to be used for heating build- 
ings or for generating electricity. Almost all of our dwindling supplies will 
be required for the production of fertilizer and petrochemicals and for 
transportation. 
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We must act now to reduce the enormous waste of these valuable products 
by legal mandate, patriotic appeals, and improved technology. If we do not, 
the inevitable pressures of rising prices and dwindling supplies will continue 
to disrupt our economy and punish those who can least afford it. 

The potential for dramatic energy conservation remains untapped. Our 
energy waste in transportation is 85 percent, in generating electricity 65 
percent. Overall, 50 percent of our energy is wasted. 

When we had to cut our own wood to burn on the farm, we did not waste 
it. 

We need: mandated motor vehicle efficiency standards; rigid enforce- 
ment of speed laws; efficiency standards and labeling for electrical appli- 
ances; mandatory improvements in building insulation; regulatory agency 
decisions that reduce fuel consumption; and similar conservation measures. 

The federal government with all its agencies should set a national ex- 
ample in the conservation and proper use of energy. 

In spite of growing dependence on other sources of power, fossil fuels will 
still be our main source of energy in the year 2000 A.D., with fusion power 
still in the developmental stage. 

A major immediate need is to derive maximum energy from coal, while 
preserving environmental quality. We have at least a 200-year supply of clean 
and accessible coal. Power companies and industries must shift to this source 
of energy, and we must invest in improved mining efficiency, cleaner combus- 
tion technology, and a better transportation system for moving coal to its 
end users. 

Substantial increases in coal production and utilization will only come with 
a stable regulatory climate. The recent veto of the strip mining bill merely 
prolonged the present climate of uncertainty. 

We must also exploit the potential of solar energy in the construction of 
new homes and offices. 

During the past few years, two-thirds of all federal research and develop- 
ment funds went for atomic power, primarily for the liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor (LMFBR). Since this potential source of energy will not be eco- 
nomically feasible until the price of natural uranium increases several times 
over, since England, France and the U.S.S.R. have design experience with 
the LMFBR, and because of the mounting costs and environmental prob- 
lems, our excessive emphasis on this project should be severely reduced and 
converted to a long-term, possibly multinational effort. 

Our atomic plants use light water with enriched uranium. Some coun- 
tries, such as Canada, use heavy water with more plentiful natural uranium. 
Our government’s fuel enrichment plants can produce adequate enriched 
uranium for the next decade. A shift away from sustained production of 
atomic weapons or toward heavy water reactors can extend this time of ade- 
quate supply. 
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The private commercial production of enriched nuclear fuel should be 
approached with extreme caution. 

In addition to the physical damage and human suffering which would 
result from a nuclear disaster, the economic, psychological and political 
consequences to our energy supply system would be more devastating than a 
total Middle East oil embargo. It is imperative that such an accident be 
prevented. We must maintain the strictest possible safety standards for our 
atomic power plants, and be completely honest with our people concerning 
any problems or dangers. 

For instance, nuclear reactors should be located below ground level. The 
power plants should be housed in sealed buildings within which permanent 
heavy vacuums are maintained. Plants should be located in sparsely popu- 
lated areas and only after consultation with state and local officials. Designs 
should be standardized. And a full-time federal employee, with full authority 
to shut down the plant in case of any operational abnormality, should alwavs 
be present in control rooms. 


An International Conference on Energy 


An international conference on energy research and development would 
benefit all nations. It is ridiculous for each of us to go our own separate 
way and replicate research projects which are being completed in other 
nations. There is certainly enough challenge and responsibility to go around 
in energy fields involving: thermonuclear reaction containment; liquefac- 
tion and gassification of coal; use of solid wastes; breeder reactors; electric 
propulsion and rail development; building insulation and design; heating, 
cooling and electrical power generation from solar energy; electric power 
transmission; industrial plant efficiency; automobile engine design; coal 
mining techniques; efficiency of petroleum extraction from the ground; ma- 
terials recycling; long-range benefit : cost ratio for energy sources; and nuclear 
waste disposal. Of course, private industry will be expected to continue re- 
search in many of these and other fields of interest, often in cooperation 
with government. 

It is unlikely that we will be totally “independent” of oil imports during 
this century. Our present trend is still toward increasing dependence on oil 
supplies from overseas. 

Although our country is still the world’s largest producer of oil, domestic 
production is decreasing inexorably by about 6 percent annually—despite a 
substantial increase in exploration efforts. 

It is certainly not possible or necessary for us to be energy independent 
by 1985, but we should be free from possible blackmail or economic disaster 
which might be caused by another boycott. Our reserves should be devel- 
oped, imports reduced to manageable levels, standby rationing procedures 
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evolved and authorized, and aggressive economic reprisals should await any 
boycotting oil supplier. 

With proper national planning and determined execution of those plans, 
energy conservation can be completely compatible with environmental qual- 
ity and with economic well-being. Lower energy consumption inherently 
reduces world pollution levels. The elimination of waste and technological 
advances into new energy fields can result in enhanced employment oppor- 
tunities without any reduction in the quality of our economic lives. 

Unless we conserve energy drastically, make a major shift to coal, and 
substantially increase our use of solar energy, we will have no alternative 
to greatly increased dependence on nuclear power. As one who is intimately 
familiar with the problems and potential of nuclear energy, I believe we 
must make every effort to keep that dependence to a minimum. 

We need strong leadership, and we need it now! 


DEMOCRATIC ISSUES 


NATIONAL ISSUES CONFERENCE—1975 


At the National Democratic Issues Conference in 
Louisville, Ky., November 23, 1975, Mr. Carter, Sena- 
tor Henry M. Jackson, and other contenders for the 
partys Presidential nomination were questioned by a 
panel and from the floor. The late Senator Philip A. 
Hart, of Michigan, presided. Following is a transcript 
of that portion of the session involving Mr. Carter: 


Introduction by Chair, Senator Hart. 

Carter. First of all, let me say I’m very pleased to be here to participate 
in a discussion that’s of great importance to our people. Ordinarily during a 
Presidential campaign, unless our nation is- actually at war we have an in- 
adequate amount of attention paid to foreign affairs. Night before last in 
Waterloo, Iowa, I made a speech to about 1,100 people. My subject was for- 
eign affairs. And this occasion is a very fine opportunity for us to reassess 
some basic problems with our present status as we relate to the community 
of nations, and to let us explore some possible solutions to those problems. 
In looking back, almost every time we’ve made a serious mistake as we 
relate to other nations—and we’ve made a lot of them—it’s been because the 
American people have basically been excluded from participation in the 
evolution or consummation of attitudes toward other countries around the 
world. In Vietnam, Chile, Cambodia, Pakistan, the CIA revelations, there’s 
been very little actual involvement of the American people as the decisions 
were made. We’ve been excluded; we’ve been lied to; and we have lost the 
tremendous advantage of the idealism and the common sense and the basic 
honesty and character of American people which should accurately ex- 
emplify and be exemplified by our nation’s own character as it relates to 
other countries. [Applause.] 
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I hope we’ve learned some lessons. One lesson is that we should cease 
trying to intervene militarily in the internal affairs of other countries unless 
our own nation is endangered. [Applause.] If it were possible for us to es- 
tablish democracy all over the world by military force, you might arouse an 
argument for it. But the attempt to do that is counterproductive. We’ve 
seen that vividly in South Korea and also in South Vietnam. The Soviet 
Union, with the exception of street skirmishes in Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia, hasn’t lost a single soldier in combat since the Second World War. 
We lost 34,000 in South Korea and 50,000 in South Vietnam, basically try- 
ing to tell other people what kind of government they ought to have, 
what kind of leader they should have—and it doesn’t work. Either you have 
a repressive government taking away liberty from their people, as is the case 
in South Korea, to stay in office, and kicking us in the shins to demonstrate 
some superficial independence of us or, as was the case in South Vietnam, 
a constant overthrow of governments as they became acknowledged to be 
American puppets. When we go into a country and put our arms around 
somebody, and say, “This is the leader who we want to be your President or 
your Prime Minister,” no matter how popular they might be at the time, we 
put the political kiss of death on them. And the proud people who live in 
that country automatically react against a puppet. Had we spent another 
50,000 lives and had we spent another $150 billion in South Vietnam and 
had we dropped the atomic bomb on North Vietnam, we still could not have 
propped up the governments of Thieu or Ky. 

In the last 2 or 3 years, I’ve traveled as an official visitor to 11 foreign 
countries, in the Far East, the Mideast, South America, Central America, 
and Europe, and met with leaders there, and talked to them at length. I’ve 
also been in our embassies. And I think in the recent administrations, there 
has been a vivid demonstration of our attitude toward other people and our 
lack of respect for them in the quality of diplomatic officials appointed. 
When I go into an embassy in South America or Central America or Eu- 
rope and see sitting as our ambassador, our representative there, a fat, 
bloated, ignorant, rich, major contributor to a Presidential campaign who 
can’t even speak the language of the country in which he serves, and who 
knows even less about our own country and our consciousness and our ideals 
and our motivation, it’s an insult to me and to the people of America and 
to the people of that country. [Applause.] And it ought to be changed. 

And quite often this results in a devastating loss of respect for our na- 
tion. I doubt if you would find any diplomats in Washington who don’t 
speak English. But you go into a small country that’s embryonic or weak or 
dark skinned, and you very seldom find a diplomat who can even speak 
their language, and they know it. But you won’t find a Japanese diplomat or 
a Russian diplomat or a German diplomat there who can’t speak their 
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language and who doesn’t seem to care about them. And when you come to 
a recent disgraceful vote that took place at the United Nations, on Zionism, 
and think that we lacked seven votes; if we could have changed just seven 
votes we could have avoided that disgraceful act, and we lost such support 
as Brazil and Mexico and many others. Those ought to be our friends, but 
they feel we have neglected them and relegated them to a secondary posi- 
tion of importance in the minds and hearts of the American people. 

There’s another very serious defect which I hope we will discuss 
thoroughly this morning and later. That is that we have no interrelation- 
ship between economic policy and political policy and military policy. 
They’re so closely interrelated as a practical matter that it’s almost a _ 
truism to say it. But when I go to Brazil or to Colombia or to Costa 
Rica or to Japan or to Belgium to try to deal with those people in an 
equitable way on trade or cultural affairs or political matters, it’s almost 
impossible to know where to go in Washington to get the answer to a 
question on long-range trade policies, export policies, import policies, 
credit, student exchange, tourism, normal business. Do you go to the Agri- 
culture Department, the Defense Department, the State Department, the 
Commerce Department? You don’t know. But other countries know; there’s 
a close melding of government, industry, labor, agriculture working as a 
unit representing large countries like Germany, Russia, Japan, France, small 
countries like Bulgaria. We don’t have that. The biggest obstacle to the 
proper interrelationship between our state when I was governor and a 
foreign country was the federal government. You can’t get an answer to 
a question. You don’t know what to do. We have no policy that I can 
understand that deals with the weak countries. What is our policy as it 
relates to the individual African nations? Or even our longtime historical 
friends in South America or Central America? Or even Canada? When I 
meet with those Presidents or Prime Ministers to talk about matters, one of 
the first questions they ask me is, “Governor, Mr. Kissinger’s been to the 
People’s Republic of China seven times, he’s been to Russia six or eight times, 
why has he never been to our country?” 

I think if we have a weakness in foreign affairs—and we do—it’s because 
the other nations of the world who think we ought to be leaders have lost 
respect for us. They don’t think we tell the truth. We’re not predictable. 
We don’t respect them. And we’ve lost their respect for us. That hurts me 
personally, and it hurts our country—to know that the more weak, or 
embryonic, or dark skinned a nation is, the less likely it is to say, “I want my 
destiny to be tied to, I want my future to be connected with, that of the 
people of the United States.” They don’t say that. They say, “As a last 
resort I put my eggs in the Soviet Union’s basket, or I put my eggs in the 
basket of China.” It has to be a mutual thing. 
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The last thing I want to say is this: We have an inevitable role of leader- 
ship to play. Even if countries don’t trust us and don’t respect us at this 
moment, because we’re considered to be warlike; we’re considered to be 
disrespectful to them; they still recognize that because of our innate political 
strength, the size of our country, our economic strength, our military 
strength, that we are going to be a major voice in the world, and we ought 
to assume that position. We can’t withdraw from participation in the 
United Nations or its ancillary organizations, because that’s where decisions 
are made which affect the lives of everyone who lives in Georgia or Ken- 
tucky, or Iowa. In food, population, freedom of the seas, international trade, 
stable monetary systems, environmental quality, access to commodities and 
energy and so forth we’ve got to be part of it. But our foreign policy ought 
not to be based on military might nor political power nor economic pressure. 
It ought to be based on the fact that we are right and decent and honest 
and truthful and predictable and respectful; in other words, that our 
foreign policy itself accurately represents the character and the ideals of 
the American people. But it doesn’t. We have set a different standard of 
ethics and morality as a nation than we have in our own private lives as 
individuals who comprise the nation. And that ought to be changed. The 
President ought to be the spokesman for this country, not the Secretary of 
State. [Applause.] And when the President speaks, he ought to try to 
represent as accurately as he can what our people are. And that’s the basis, 
I believe, on which a successful foreign policy can be based, to correct some 
of the defects we know about and to restore us once again as a nation that 
is loved, respected, and which has friends around the world. Thank you 
very much. [Applause. | 

Hart. Governor, thank you. [Hart introduces panel. First, Frances Fitz- 
gerald, author of “Fire in the Lake.” 

Fitzgerald. President Ford has said that the lessons of Vietnam have 
already been learned. Only he doesn’t seem to know what these lessons 
are, quite. I’d like to ask each of the candidates what the lessons are that 
they have learned for themselves and what they would take with them for 
use in the White House. This is the general framework of the question, and 
I'd like to address also certain specific questions to each of the candidates. 
- . . Governor Carter, you’ve cautioned against direct military interven- 
tion in the affairs of other countries. How about the various forms of in- 
direct military intervention through military aid in great quantities, arms 
sales and so on? : 

Carter. Frances, I would say, too, that I think that our country is best 
served by minimizing as much as possible our dependence on military ex- 
ports for stabilizing our economy and balancing the trade relationships 
[applause]. And in every instance, as President, I would minimize those 
sales. There are some cases where we can’t make a flat statement about 
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that. We obviously have a commitment which I think has been maintained 
and shared by the American people throughout the last 30 years or so to 
insure, for instance, that Israel has the military strength to exist in peace, 
and whatever military aid would be required, in my own judgment, after 
assessing the circumstances at the time, to insure Israel’s strength, I would 
provide it. 

There are some problems though that relate to that. We haven’t had a 
President who actually tried to supervise closely and manage a defense 
budgetary process in a long time. I would say that the most wasteful 
bureaucracy in Washington is undoubtedly in the Pentagon. We’ve got too 
many military bases overseas, 222, I think. We’ve got too many troops 
overseas. We’ve got too much dependence on atomic weapons. We’ve got 
too much dependence on the shipment of weapons to countries that don’t 
need them, and we ought to minimize that drastically. I’d like to add one 
other thing before I stop, about Vietnam. I spelled out in my statement a 
fairly definitive analysis of how I feel. First of all, that we should never 
again inject ourselves in the internal affairs of another country, except 
in a completely legitimate and open way. Secondly, that the American peo- 
ple should be active participants in shaping our foreign policy. Third, that 
our nation should not lie any more to the American people, that we should 
not try to continue propping up military dictatorships and those that are 
completely at odds with our concept of government. And this is another 
very subtle thing that concerns me: We’ve done a lot in this country in 
the last 20 years to end racial discrimination within our own borders, but 
we still have a gross, I think unconscionable, attitude of racial discrimina- 
tion in international affairs. I don’t believe, for instance, that we would 
have ever bombed or strafed villages in France or Germany as: we did in 
Vietnam, and this kind of attitude, of concentrating our own emphasis in- 
foreign policy on the white-skinned people, is felt throughout the world. 
And I think we ought to end that, that’s something else that I hope we’ve 
learned in Vietnam. So. I would minimize exports of arms. And that out- 
lines very briefly some of the points that I made previously of the lessons 
that I hope we have learned from Vietnam. 

[Hart introduces next panelist, Richard Holbrook, editor of Foreign 
Policy magazine. ] 

Holbrook. Governor Carter, you said, and.I quote, “I do not think that. 
any Palestinian state can be recognized by the United States or Israel until 
the Palestinians are willing to recognize Israel, although the shape of an 
ultimate solution will probably involve the recognition of the Palestinian 
people as a nation.” Does this statement mean that you are, in effect, urging 
Israel to trade recognition of a. Palestinian state in return for Palestinian 
and Pan-Arab recognition of Israel? 
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Carter. Well, the design of my question—you quoted me accurately— 
was not to put pressure on Israel. But I think the community of nations has 
got to recognize some basic principles of a settlement on a permanent basis 
in the Middle East, and I think one of the integral parts of an ultimate 
settlement has got to be the recognition of the Palestinians as a people, as a 
nation, with a place to live and a right to choose their own leaders. When 
I was in Israel the last time, Mr. Allon, who is now the Foreign Minister, 
had proposed that the Palestinian people be given a place to live on the 
west bank of the Jordan. I presume that opinion still prevails, at least pri- 
vately within Mr. Allon. And I think that also Jordan might very well 
acquiesce in yielding some parts on the eastern bank of the Jordan. But I 
would not as a nation recognize the PLO or Arafat as the spokesman for 
the Palestinian people, even though that might be an actual fact, until 
after Arafat agrees that Israel has a right to live, to exist, and to exist in 
peace as an integral part of the Middle Eastern community. 

Holbrook. What is each of your positions, very briefly, on the growing 
dispute over renegotiation of the Panama Canal Treaty? .. . 

Carter. In April of 1974 we had the Organization of American States 
meet in Atlanta, and I had the chance to talk not only to the Foreign Min- 
ister and others of Panama, but many of the leaders of the other 22 nations 
of this hemisphere. It’s a very sensitive question, as you know, with the Latin 
American neighbors and friends of ours..I would try to work out some ar- 
rangement within these two limitations: First of all, I would not be in 
favor of relinquishing actual control of the Panama Canal or its use to any 
other nation, including Panama. I think we’ve got to retain that actual prac- 
tical control. On the other hand, I think there are several things that can be 
done to assuage the feeling among the Panamanians that they’ve been ex- 
cluded or perhaps even out-traded back in the 1903 period. So I would 
be glad to yield part of the sovereignty over the Panama Canal Zone to 
Panama. I would certainly be willing to renegotiate the payment terms to 
Panama and I would also be willing to remove the word “perpetuity” from 
the present agreement. . . . 

Holbrook. My next question refers to a so-far undernoticed phenome- 
non, but very serious consideration for the State Department and other 
people in Washington. It appears very possible that within a certain amount 
of time the Italian Government may have Communist ministers. A NATO 
country with the Communist ministers, in addition to the fact that already 
exists in Portugal. Some people feel we should make major efforts to prevent 
this from happening, up to and including covert action to do so. Others 
feel we should have nothing to do with the situation. I'd like each of you, 
starting with Governor Carter, to address this problem in both specific terms, 
and, if you wish, also to add a brief comment on the general question of 
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intervention, but very specifically address how serious a problem you feel 
this is, and what should be done about it? 

Carter. I really believe that the situation in Italy is not as serious as it 
was a year ago when Italy was on the verge of absolute, total bankruptcy 
and when many people who were quite conservative and even leaders of 
some of the major corporations felt that the Communists would do a better 
job of managing the nation’s affairs than the present leaders. I think the 
situation has improved. I would certainly hate to see Italy go Communist. 
I think we ought to do everything we can within reasonable and open 
bounds through NATO, through our strengthening of the position of the 
more democratic leaders, to prevent it. As an ultimate thing, though, if it 
becomes obvious that the present government is incapable of leadership and 
the Communists are the choice of the people of Italy; which I don’t think 
will occur, by the way, then I don’t think we ought to intervene militarily or 
by any sort of covert means. That would include assassinations, for in- 
stance. I don’t think that would be right. 

Senator Henry Jackson. Well, first I'd have to disagree with Governor 
Carter, and say that the situation has deteriorated in Italy. I met with Mr. 
Lungol, who is the head of the Social Democratic Party, and the situation in 
Parliament is about as follows: that they’re within 48 or 49 percent of con- 
trol. I think those are undisputed facts... . [he gemerally agrees—let 
European social democratic parties do it but not covertly. Then Jackson 
and Shriver get into argument about the Helsinki agreement, and whether 
Jackson’s Senate committee should be more aggressive about Russian viola- 
tions. Argument gets a little heated.| 

Hart. Governor Carter, would you like to get into this? 

Carter. No; I join the audience in 

Jackson. Tell us what a governor would do? 

Carter. A governor would join the audience in enjoying this absurd 
discussion. 

[Hart introduces third panelist, Penn Kimble, executive director of the 
Coalition for a Democratic Majority. | 

Kimble. Governor Carter, 88 Members of the U.S. Senate signed an 
amendment proposed by Senator Jackson in the last year’s trade bill which 
would have denied favored trade status to the Soviet Union unless the Soviets 
relax their restrictions on emigration. Now you’ve been quite critical of 
that amendment in past statements. Do you believe that our trade relations 
should be related to humanitarian considerations, and if so, how? 

Carter. Yes; I believe that our trade relations should be related to humani- 
tarian considerations, but I think that the so-called “Jackson amendment” 
was ill-advised, and I think in the long run proved to be exactly counter- 
productive compared to what Senator Jackson honestly wanted to do, and 
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that is to let the Jewish citizens emigrate from Russia to Israel. My informa- 
tion then, as governor, and I know it was given to several other governors 
and to Senator Jackson, was that quietly, but I think in an effective way, the 
Soviet Union had agreed to liberalize its Jewish emigration policies. The 
trade bill was then used as a vehicle publicly to force the Soviet Union, 
through an act of Congress, to release Jewish emigrants, Russia is a proud 
nation, like we are, and if Russian Communist leaders had passed a resolu- 
tion saying that they were not going to do this or that if we didn’t do some- 
thing domestically, we would have reacted adversely to it. That’s exactly what 
happened. I want to say this, I think that Senator Jackson’s motives were 
absolutely impeccable. I think that he had the same motives that I do, 
that we want to have freedom of Jews to emigrate from Russia, but in that 
instance I believe that his amendment, which was adopted by the Senate, 
tied to a very tiny trade advantage for Russia, speaking on economic terms 
in a great nation category, did prevent Jews from emigrating who would 
otherwise have been permitted to emigrate had the amendment not been 
introduced. 

[Holbrook questions Jackson re SALT accords.] 

Carter. I would like to make one statement about the nuclear arms 
problems. When I announced as a candidate December 12 last year, ina 
speech to the National Press Club, I spelled out that this nation’s avowed 
policy clearly and unequivocally should be that we stand for, and we will 
work for, and we will fight for, in diplomatic terms, a reduction of nuclear 
weapons in all nations to zero. This may not occur in my lifetime, but every- 
thing that we do as it relates to food, to trade, to the Middle East, to ship- 
ping, to environmental quality, ought to be designed to get rid of our growing 
dependence on atomic weapons. We now build about three or four per day, 
strategic weapons. We’re going from 11,000 now to 21,000. We've gone 
from 800 MIRV missiles when Russia did zero up to 1,320. President Ford 
thinks this is a commitment, that we’ve got to reach those upper limits. That’s 
just strategic nuclear weapons. It doesn’t count the 7,000 tactical weapons 
in Europe or [short gap on tape] this inclination. We have to reduce de- 
pendence on atomic weapons. We have been the atomic weapons warmonger 
more than they have, and I hate to say anything good for the Soviet Union. 
But there’s no reason for us to continue with peaceful testing of so-called 
nuclear devices, and we are not complying with the control of nuclear 
waste. We expect other nations to hold down their dependence on atomic 
weapons to zero when we are madly building as many as we can. The Rus- 
sians didn’t want to build as many ABM’s as we did. We wanted to build 12, 
I think it was, finally we agreed to build 2, finally we built 1, 6 billion dollars’ 
worth ; now we are disassembling it. So there are a lot of things our country 
can do to hold down on atomic weapons races which we are not presently 
doing in a very tangible, very effective way. [Applause.] 
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[Questions from the floor. Jim Luckett, recording secretary of Local 
761, IUE, asks for convention resolution against forced busing—it’s not 
producing quality education—for freedom of choice.] 

Carter. This question of busing has been an integral part of the lives of 
those who live in the South for the last 15 or 20 years. We have dealt 
with it as best we could. And I’d like to express as succinctly as I can 
a view that I think has been evolved after a long and torturous ordeal. 
And perhaps what we have accomplished there can be some guidance for 
the rest of the country, that is now going through the same phase of school 
integration. I’m not looking for applause and don’t want any. I just want 
to say this. The best thing that ever happened to the South in my lifetime 
was the passage of the Civil Rights acts and the complete integration of our 
schools, our public facilities [applause] and the granting to black people of 
a chance to work, to live, to attend public facilities as they choose. It would 
be almost incomprehensible for those who live outside the South to know 
what has occurred there. And I will be very quick with this. I have one 
daughter who is 8 years old, she came to me and Rosalynn when we had 
been married 21 years, we really love her; and we have three older sons. 
Last year she was in the second grade in the place where we live, a little 
town called Plains, total population 683. We have a majority of black 
citizens there. We live in harmony and peace. In Amy’s second grade class- 
room of the public schools last year she had 13 white classmates, 16 black 
classmates, a black teacher, a white principal, and that is absolutely typical 
throughout the rural parts of Georgia. And that’s the way we like it. She 
goes there because we want her to be in an integrated school. She likes it, 
her mother likes it, and I like it. And this is typical. 

We have tried in Atlanta mandatory busing. It did not work. The only 
kids I have ever seen bused are poor children. I have never seen a rich child 
bused. The rich parents either move or they put their kids in private schools. 
At first it is very important to the black citizens to have the busing order, 
and this is a phase that you have to go through, and I think maybe it’s a 
mandatory phase. I don’t argue with it. But eventually the poor parents, 
mostly blacks, say, “We don’t want our kids bused any more to a distant 
school,” because these are the very parents who don’t have a second car, 
and if their children get sick in the middle of the day or if they want to go 
to athletic events, they can’t go. So the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Atlanta, quite liberal, finally said to the NAACP, the SCLC, and to myself 
as governor and to Mayor Sam Massell, who happens to be Jewish, and 
the vice mayor, Maynard Jackson, who is black, to sit down and work out a 
plan that suited us. And this is the plan that we worked out. It is very simple 
and easily described, and it suits the NAACP and others. First of all, any 
child who wants to be bused can be bused at public expense. Second, the 
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busing must contribute to increase integration. You can’t be bused away 
from a school just because it’s got black kids in it. Third, and this is 
missing completely in Boston and a lot of other cities, but it’s integral for an 
ultimate solution—the black leaders have to be adequately represented in 
the decision making processes of a school system at all levels, so the black 
people will feel, ““That’s my school system too, it’s not just a white folks’ 
school system that my kids have to go to.” And last, and this is important in 
my opinion, no child is bused against the wishes of the child. That’s what 
we've evolved; it’s been in effect for 2 or 3 years, and it’s worked. I guess 
that at the end of 4 or 5 more years in Louisville and Boston and many other 
places, the Atlanta plan is going to be what is accepted by black and white 
citizens. I might add one other thing as a political candidate: that’s my 
preference, but when I’m President, I will be sworn to uphold the law, and if 
federal courts rule differently from what I believe I will support the federal 
court [applause]. But I believe this is not the subject to be reopened with 
a constitutional amendment. I would really hate to see that done [applause]. 

Brewster Rhodes [Coalition for a New Foreign Policy]. I’d like to get 
the discussion back to the question of foreign policy, national priorities, and 
the institution that reflects our current foreign policy, the military budget. 
This spring the new congressional budget process will be fully implemented 
as Congress considers its 1977 budget. The new congressional budget proc- 
ess for the first time puts the military budget over $100 billion at this point, 
in direct competition for limited federal funds with social services, areas 
like health, education, public jobs programs. In order to pay for these much 
needed domestic needs that face our country today, with this limited budget 
that we’re going to be dealing with next year, I would like to ask each of 
the three candidates before they leave the stage if they could tell me if they 
support a major across-the-board cut in the military budget this spring in 
order to pay for those much needed social services. 

Carter. Well, it’s hard for me to define what you mean by a major cut in 
the military expenditures. 

Rhodes. More than $7 billion. 

Carter. I would not agree that we need a cut in the major expenditures 
for our defense below a figure such as $7 or $8 billion. The cuts that are 
made ought to leave us with a tough, muscular, simply organized, effective 
fighting force able to defend our country instantly if we are attacked. I don’t 
think we’ve got that now. What we have is kind of a bloated bureaucracy 
in the Pentagon, too many troops overseas, too many military bases over- 
seas, too many support troops per combat troop, too many major military 
officers and generals, Selective Service System still intact, the Corps of 
Engineers building dams we don’t need, excessive levels of bureaucracy, 
and no control from the White House. The President has got to be the 
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one to stand with the American people against the unwarranted influence 
of the so-called military-industrial complex, which has gotten out of con- 
trol, because an average Congressman, if he or she disagrees with the 
military budget, finds it very hard to prevail, even in his home district, 
against the joint commitment of the President and the Pentagon. So I think 
the President once again has to reassert authority over it. But I would 
not favor cutting the substance out of our military budget. I’ll give you one 
example to show you my concern. About 6 years ago, we had 1,100 ships 
in the Navy; now we have about 500. 

Six years ago the Russians had about 600 ships; now they’ve got almost 
twice as many. And in order to maintain peace, and to provide trade 
channels to go to Israel, to go through the Suez Canal, to go through 
the Mediterranean Sea, to go to Japan, to bring oil and bauxite to our 
country, we’ve got to have those sea lanes open. And I think this is a 
very fine investment to make, but it ought not be designed to encroach all 
over the world in an unwarranted fashion in the affairs of other people. 
But I would not agree that we need a substantial cut in the military 
budget more than a figure in the neighborhood of $7 or $8 billion. I 
might add one other thing: Brookings Institution has made a study that 
showed that if you cut $1 billion out of the 1976 fiscal year budget, it’s 
the equivalent of about a $5 billion reduction in the 1980 budget. So I 
think careful, long-range planning and, for the first time, a coordination 
between military spending and the effectuation of a foreign policy that’s 
viable in the defense of our country would help a great deal. We don’t have 
that coordination now. 

Jean Cooper [Women’s Caucus]. For too many years this country has 
supported right-wing dictatorship as an integral part of its foreign policy. 
This support has included approval by silence of torture, mayhem and 
murder, and as we now know an all too active role in political assassinations 
abroad. What initiative in future foreign policy will the Democratic Party, 
and each of you if you are elected, do to insure ending the practice of 
creating and supporting right-wing dictatorships, such as the Thieu regime 
in South Vietnam, the Chilean junta, and the recently fallen Greek 
dictatorship? 

Carter. I think that I gave you the best answer I could in my 5-minute 





speech earlier. Do you want me to repeat what I said or just 
Cooper. Governor Carter, I realize that you have touched on this subject, 
but will you refuse, or direct Congress not to give any support to regimes 
such as this, or will you feel obliged if Congress does pass legislation giving 
foreign aid et cetera, to such countries to go along with it? 
Carter. Well, I couldn’t promise you that never during an 8-year period 
in the White House [laughter, applause] will I ever trade with or give aid 
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to a country that has a government contrary to what we want. But I would 
certainly never repeat what we have done in the areas that you described, 
that is, openly or covertly, legally and illegally, support nations who stand 
for principles on which their people violently disagree and which are com- 
pletely antithetical to what we believe in. I think we have been guilty of 
this many times in the past, and as you well know, it’s been counterproduc- 
tive when we do support a regime, even if it’s on a borderline, just our own 
military or CIA or pressure kind of support puts the stigma on that regime 
or person that they are an American puppet. And it tends to destroy the 
democratic principles that we are trying to espouse. Quite often, as you 
know, in our foreign aid program, we have used this benevolent concept, 
which is compatible with the American people’s interest to help others who 
are deprived or who are suffering, in a complete opposite way. I think 
Prof. Richard Gardner expressed it in the best way that I know. He said that 
although we are a rich country, and we want to help other people, it’s time 
to quit taxing the poor people in our rich country and giving the money 
to the rich people in the poor countries. I think that’s a good solution to it, 
and it summarizes, I think, what you’ve said so well. 

Vernon Leopold [From Oakland County, Michigan State Democratic 
Party Policy Committee]. . 

During the last 2 years, the American people have been fleeced of billions 
of dollars by an international oil cartel. The cartel took advantage of an 
abundance of oil reserves in its part of the world and has been able to dictate 
a threefold increase in the price of oil, accelerating inflation domestically 
and abroad. Yet these very nations lack for the most part all natural re- 
sources, and their poor soil and arid climate make it almost impossible for 
them to grow grain and wheat and feed. The United States, on the other 
hand, has become the breadbasket of the world. The natural richness of our 
soul, combined with our agricultural technology and know-how, make us now 
the chief supplier of world grain and food supplies, to the point where we 
export badly needed food to the very countries who put the squeeze on us. 
Also the Soviet Union, under the guise of détente, has been purchasing and 
trading in this country, mostly through centralized Soviet Government trad- 
ing agencies, which put the small American sellers of those products at a 
competitive disadvantage, they can’t bargain. Now, therefore, let me put 
this question to the panel; Would you favor legislation which would create 
a foreign trade corporation which would become the sole exporter and im- 
porter of products which would be declared to be effected with the national 
interst? These could include grains, but other supplies. This agency would 
then be empowered to buy these products domestically at prevailing market 
prices and sell them abroad selectively at predetermined profits, and the 
profits would then be applied either toward the reduction of the cost of 
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imported energy, and/or to finance crash programs for the development of 
ultimate sources of energy, such as, by way of examples, nuclear fusion. 

Carter. The way I understand your proposal, there would be a govern- 
ment entity that would manage the foreign trade between our own nation 
and other countries, accumulating food supplies and other things that we 
have to export, and controlling imports as well to this government agency. 
That would be completely contrary to my own concept of trade. I think 
the federal government has got too many things already that it’s supposed 
to be doing, that it’s not doing well, to take over the complete free enter- 
prise type foreign trade program that is so complicated. I would not want 
to see food products—I happen to be a full-time farmer—sold to other 
countries through a government agency. And I don’t believe that this is a 
right way to move at all. 

[Hart thanks everybody—ends session. ] 
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A CODE OF ETHICS 


A major Carter campaign position paper entitled 
“Jimmy Carter’s Code of Ethics”? was issued March 1 J 
1976. Mr. Carter stated: 


The two questions I hear again and again across this country are: “Can 
our government be competent?” “Can our government be honest and decent 
and open?” I have to say that a majority of people would say no. This is 
the first time since polling was started that a majority of our people say that 
our national and economic status will be worse in 5 years than it is now. 
But we don’t need to be pessimistic. 

I have run the Georgia government in a tough, businesslike way. As a 
scientist, businessman, planner and farmer, I’ve managed it tightly and 
brought about some dramatic changes in its costs, long-range planning and 
budgeting techniques and organizational structure. We cut administrative 
costs more than 50 percent in Georgia. We abolished 278 out of 300 agencies 
and departments. So I know it is possible to run an efficient government. 

We ought not to lower our standards in government. Our government 
in Washington ought to be an inspiration to us all and not a source of shame. 
I want to spell out to you a number of things that can be done. 

An all-inclusive “Sunshine Law” similar to those passed in several states, 
should be implemented in Washington. Meetings of federal boards, com- 
missions and regulatory agencies must be opened to the public, along with 
those of congressional committees. The only exceptions should involve 
narrowly defined national security issues, unproven legal accusations or 
knowledge that might cause serious damage to the nation’s economy. 

Broad public access, consonant with the right of personal privacy, should 
be provided to government files. Maximum security declassification must be 
implemented. 

The activities of lobbyists must be more thoroughly revealed and con- 
trolled, both within Congress and the executive department agencies. The 
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new lobbying law should apply to those executive agencies and departments 
which are not now covered as well as to the Congress. Quarterly reports 
of expenditures by all lobbyists who spend more than $250 in lobbying in 
any 3-month period should be required. The act should include any 
lobbying expenditures aimed at influencing legislation or executive decisions 
and should cover those who lobby directly, solicit others to lobby, or employ 
lobbyists in their own behalf. 

The sweetheart arrangement between regulatory agencies and the regu- 
lated industries must be broken up, and the revolving door between them 
should be closed. Federal legislation should restrict the employment of any 
member of a regulatory agency by the industry being regulated. 

All requests for special government consideration by private or corporate 
interests should be made public, and decisions should be made only on the 
basis of merit. 

Complete revelation of all business and financial involvement of all 
major officials should be required, and none should be continued which 
constitute a possible conflict with the public interest. I have released an 
audit of my personal finances and will do so annually throughout my term 
of office. I will insist that the same requirement apply to the Vice President 
and to those appointed to major policy making positions in my administra- 
tion. As President, I will seek legislation to make such disclosure mandatory. 

Everyone who serves in a position of policy making ought to reveal to the 
public his or her financial holdings, where his or her riches are invested, and 
where his or her special interests are, so that no conflict with the public inter- 
est will exist. 

Public financing of campaigns should be extended to Members of 
Congress. 

Fines for illegal campaign contributions have often been minimal. They 
should be at least equal to the amount of the illegal donation. 

Absolutely no gifts of value should ever again be’ permitted to a public 
official. A report of all minor personal gifts should be made public. 

All diplomats, federal judges and other major officials should be selected 
on a strict basis of merit. 

Independent, blue-ribbon, judicial selection commissions should be estab- 
lished to recommend persons considered best qualified for appointment as 
federal judges and prosecutors, and, as President, I will make my selection 
from those recommended. 

The Attorney General and all his or her assistants should be barred from 
any political activity. He or she should be given the full prerogatives and 
authority and independence that were recently given to the special prosecu- 
tor. The Attorney General should be appointed by the President, with the 
confirmation of the Senate, and should not be removed except for 
malfeasance. 
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During the campaign and as President, I will make myself available to 
the news media. Press conferences will be held monthly or more often 
throughout my administration. 

I will propose to the Congress that the members of my Cabinet appear 
regularly before both Houses, preferably in joint session, to answer questions 
from Senators and Representatives. I will also request that these sessions be 
available for live broadcast. 

Requests to the IRS for income tax returns by anyone, from the President 
down, should be recorded. Access to this essentially private information 
should be strictly circumscribed. 

Maximum personal privacy for private citizens should be guaranteed. 

As President, I will be responsible for the conduct of the Executive Branch 
of government. Errors or malfeasance will be immediately revealed, and an 
explanation given to the public, along with corrective action to prevent any 
recurrence of such actions. The same responsibility for campaign actions 
will be assumed by me as.a candidate. 

There is only one person in this nation who can speak with a clear voice, 
who can set a standard of morals, decency and openness, who can spell out 
comprehensive policies and coordinate the efforts of different departments 
of government, who can call_on the American people for sacrifices and 
explain the purpose of that sacrifice and the consequences of it. That person 
is the President. The President ought to be personally responsible for every- 
thing that goes on in the Executive Branch of government, whether that be 
the appointment of major officials, the clear description of policy, the rela- 
tionship of the Executive with Congress, the revelation of mistakes and 
mismanagement, if any, or violations of the law, should they occur, unfair- 
ness on the part of regulatory agencies and so forth. 





POSITION ON ABORTION 


Early in his campaign for the Presidency, Mr. Carter 
stated his position on the abortion issue in a letter to 
Ms. Karen Mulhauser, National Abortion Rights Ac- 
tion League, Washington, D.C. The letter, of Febru- 
ary 6, 1976, follows: 


Dear Karen: I understand you have been in touch with my staff and 
advisers of my Presidential campaign in connection with my position on the 
issue of abortion. I understand that you and your membership are deeply 
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concerned about some of my views. My personal belief regarding this issue 
may be at odds with those of many of your members. 

A number of politicians and political writers have attempted to confuse 
my clear position, which is and always has been the same. I am personally 
opposed to abortion. I favor strong and accessible family planning services. 
My record in Georgia shows that. I am aware that abortion is the treatment 
for failed contraception, but I believe that the need for abortion services 
can be minimized by improved family planning services. I am opposed to 
constitutional amendments to alter the Supreme Court’s decision by prohibit- 
ing abortion or by giving states local option authority. 

You have raised additional questions regarding the following: 

A. Government funding of abortion services; 

B. Compliance of federal agencies with the Supreme Court decision rather 
than state laws; 

C. Whether institutions which receive federal monies should have the 
option of refusing to perform an abortion; 

D. Whether parental or spousal consent laws should be made at the state 
level. 

Most of these issues are being litigated in the courts, or soon may be and, 
as President, I would of course uphold the decisions of the courts. 

I am personally opposed to government spending for abortion services. 
However, as President, I will be guided and bound by the courts in these 
and other questions you might raise concerning abortion. 

I deeply appreciate your interest and concern, and very much appreciate 
the benefit of your advice and that of your membership both now and when 
I am President. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy Carter. 





ERA—OTHER WOMEN’S ISSUES 


This is Mr. Carter’s response to a questionnaire on 
women’s issues, published in the March 15, 1976, issue 
of Women Today: 


Q. Do you support the Equal Rights Amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution? If no, please give reasons. If yes, what plans do you have to actively 
demonstrate your support for the ERA, particularly when campaigning in 
those 16 states which have not yet ratified the amendment? 
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Carter. I strongly support the Equal Rights Amendment. I campaigned 
for 262 days last year and in every state, including those states which have 
not yet ratified the amendment, I have consistently and unhesitatingly advo- 
cated passage of the amendment. As Governor of Georgia, I fought hard for 
the passage of ERA. But in the South, the textile industry and the John 
Birch Society have been strong and effective opponents in discouraging rati- 
fication of the amendment. In my own Presidential campaign, my beliefs in 
equal rights are evident. Women are fully involved . . . . I believe that 
the Democratic Party must make an effort to see that the amendment is 
passed. As a candidate, I will insist that the ERA be made part of the 
Democratic Party’s national plank. As President, I will use the influence of 
the office both to see that the amendment becomes law, and to set a style of 
leadership that clearly and unmistakingly makes equal rights and equal 
opportunity national goals. 

Q. What are your views on federally supported national day care services 
and centers in regard to the following: (a) providing day care services to 
any working parent, (b) funding day care facilities and services, and (c) 
implementing your day care policy? 

Carter. One of the most far-reaching social and economic changes of 
recent years has been the very rapid increase in the employment of women, 
particularly mothers of young children. Women work because, like men, they 
need the money. Today, nearly two out of every five mothers of pre-school 
children bring home a paycheck. I believe that federal aid is desirable to 
help the states and localities fund necessary day care services. The need for 
these services is growing rapidly; 61 million children under the age of 6 
have gainfully employed mothers—a number which has increased 30 percent 
in the last 7 years. Many of their families cannot afford the full cost of day 
care which meets essential standards. I do not believe we are now able to 
extend the concept of public education entitlement to all children below the 
present school age level whose parents wish them to benefit from early 
childhood education. Because it is in the public interest that no child be 
neglected, I favor public subsidies for day care services for children with em- 
ployed mothers in low-income families. For those families with incomes 
between low and moderate level, and able to meet part or most of the costs, 
subsidized fees should be scaled to ability to pay. I will, when elected, recom- 
mend legislation to implement my policy. 

Q. Do you believe colleges and universities should be exempt from the 
affirmative action provisions of Executive Order 11246 and revision order 
No. 4? Please explain your stand. 

Carter. I do not believe that colleges and universities should be exempt 
from the affirmative action provisions of Executive Order 11246 and revision 
order No, 4. This order requires affirmative action plans of all contractors 
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with contracts of $50,000 or more and 50 or more employees. Enforcement 
of these plans should be strenuously handled by the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) to end sex discrimination in our edu- 
cational institutions, as well as in other agencies. Since sexual discrimination 
in higher education was not legally prohibited until the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972, I feel that colleges and universities.as employers may 
actually need the impetus of affirmative action. There is another aspect to 
this question. According to a 1975 Civil Rights Commission report, “AI- 
though DHEW awarded numerous contracts for the evaluation of programs 
affecting women in 1972, only 5 percent of the total contracting funds were 
identified as having been awarded to women-owned firms.” I see this as a 
major concern for women since discriminatory practices have historically 
limited women’s participation in business. As President, I would see that 
federal contractors hire women without bias, and that OFCCP, in its review 
of contracts, treats the problem of sexual discrimination against women 
business owners with honest concern. 

Q. Do you approve of exempting physical education and revenue- 
producing sports from the Title IX regulations of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972? Please explain your stand. 

Carter. I do not approve of exempting physical education from the 
Title IX regulations of the Education Amendments of 1972. Title IX has 
broken down many barriers to women in institutions of higher learning 
and will over time be one of the most effective tools to end sexually dis- 
criminatory attitudes. If physical education were excluded from the regula- 
tions of Title IX, discrimination against women in this segment of their edu- 
cation might continue. I have always felt that physical health is vital to 
mental health, and excluding women from equal opportunities to participate 
in all types of sports would be unfair. I would like to see my 8-year-old 
daughter, Amy, be able to excel in any sport she might choose, just as my 
sons have been able to do. I would oppose any legislation that would weaken 
the provisions of Title IX. I am still studying the issue of revenue-producing 
sports and will be analyzing that issue on a continuing basis so that I can 
comment later. 

Q. Do you believe changes are necessary to make the current Social 
Security system more equitable to men and women? What changes would 
you sponsor and support? 

Carter. I believe that changes are necessary indeed to make the current 
Social Security system more equitable for women and men. The payroll tax 
that finances Social Security takes a larger slice out of the income of the low- 
income worker in relation to his or her ability to pay. Anyone earning over 
$50 a quarter pays 5.8 percent to Social Security. Since women are clustered 
at the bottom of the economic ladder, and since there is still a 60 percent dif- 
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ferential between the salaries of men and women for the same work, this 
has an adverse affect on women. I am presently studying one proposal that 
has been advanced which would assure every adult his or her own Social 
Security record. The record would be built up and maintained throughout 
his or her working life. This proposal aims to eliminate the inequity faced 
by working wives who do not receive benefits for having contributed to the 
Social Security system, a goal with which I am certainly in accord. I believe 
that eventually the Social Security system must be less regressive so that the 
highly paid contribute more to the system. This would help equalize the sys- 
tem for women. 

Q. What changes, if any, do you think are necessary in the income tax 
structure to make it more equitable for unmarried and married persons? 

Carter. I would strongly recommend that consideration be given to 
the introduction of an income tax credit for families with two wage earners 
and to single persons who have family responsibilities, These revisions would 
make the present income tax structures more equitable for married and 
unmarried persons. 

Q. What is your opinion of the Displaced Homemaker’s Act pending 
in the House and Senate? Would you vote for it, if given the opportunity? 

Carter. I am firmly committed to equal opportunities for women and 
men in all aspects of life. The “Displaced Homemaker’s Act” would help 
end discrimination against a segment of our national work force that makes 
valuable contributions to the welfare and economic stability of the nation. I 
have great concern for the woman who chooses to stay home and devote full 
time to caring for her family. She is one of the most vulnerable members of 
our society. Faced with a seriously high divorce rate and the prospect of 
widowhood at age 55, the homemaker without a marketable skill could have 
a difficult time, and legal protection for her is almost nonexistent. This bill 
would establish nationwide model program centers to provide legal counsel- 
ing and services for individuals who have worked in the home for a substan- 
tial number of years and are having difficulty in finding employment. There- 
fore, I see the passage of the “Displaced Homemaker’s Act” as valuable in 
meeting two of our national goals. First in our priority to provide jobs for 
every American who wants to work; and secondly, in our national effort to 
end discrimination against women. 

Q. What is your position on making available more part-time federal 
civil service jobs and establishing a more flexible work-scheduling program? 

Carter. I strongly encourage the availability of more part-time jobs in 
our economy. I would support legislation which would increase part-time 
employment, especially that legislation which is intended to benefit house- 
wives and retirees. As a further aid to working women, I support the concept 
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of a more flexible work-scheduling program. A woman who is forced for 
economic reasons to seek employment outside the home, or a woman who 
is able to combine her career interests with a family, deserves support from 
her government. 

Q. Do you support or oppose efforts to revise the Supreme Court’s dect- 
ston granting women the right to elective abortions? (Answer in terms of 
age limitations; parental consent requirements, and husband or guardian 
consent requirements; and length of time after which a pregnancy cannot 
be terminated.) 

Carter. I have consistently stated that I oppose constitutional amend- 
ments to overturn the Supreme Court’s decision. I believe that abortion 
is the doctor’s treatment for failed birth control, and that in the long run 
the need for abortion services can be minimized by providing better family 
planning services. This means stronger family planning programs, more 
accessible services, and improved contraceptive technology. I have always 
believed in preventive health care, and this question is no different. Al- 
though we have 150 counties in Georgia, it became one of the few states 
in the nation with family planning clinics operating in every county health 
department under my administration. Participation in the family planning 
programs increased by 200 percent just during the first 2 years of my admin- 
istration. The Supreme Court left many questions unresolved including par- 
ental or spousal consent, and the problem of late abortions. Those questions 
are being litigated in the courts. As President, I would be guided and bound 
by the courts’ decisions on these and other questions pertaining to abortion 
services. . 

Q. (a) Do you believe in continuing to allot federal funds for welfare 
recipients seeking pregnancy termination? Please state your reasons. (b) 
Do you believe that private hospitals which do not permit doctors to per- 
form elective abortions should be allowed to continue receiving govern- 
ment funds? 

Carter. I do not like the idea of government money being spent on 
abortions, and I do not think government should do anything to encourage 
abortions. But I am aware that the courts have been requiring Medicaid, 
for example, to pay for this service. I would like to see us as a nation reach 
the stage where no one who is poor is ever forced to obtain an abortion 
because she could not obtain proper family planning. On this question, 
and the question of private hospitals, I will be guided and bound by the 
courts. 

Q. Would you support an amendment to the Constitution protecting 
the rights of the unborn? 

Carter. No. 
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SEX MATTERS IN THE MILITARY 


On the NBC Tomorrow Show, March 19, 1976, 
interviewer Tom Snyder questioned Mr. Carter on the 
issue of homosexuality: 


Q. What about the presence of homosexuals in the Armed Forces of 
the United States? There was a very widely reported case here involving 
Sgt. Leonard Matlovich, who’s being drummed out of the Air Force after, 
Lord knows, how many tours of duty and, Lord knows, how many years in 
service in Vietnam. He felt he got a raw deal. Leaving his case aside, just 
the general principle of a man or woman serving honorably in the services, 
being found out or disclosing themselves, their homosexual preferences. 
Should they be kicked out? 

Carter. Well, there’s only one thing that bothers me about this. I favor 
the end of harassment or abuse or discrimination against homosexuals. 
There’s one aspect of employment that concerns me, and that’s when the 
homosexual would be employed in an area which is highly sensitive as 
far as national security is concerned and not have any relationships of a 
homosexual nature with other people. It may be that the avowed, open 
homosexual wouldn’t have any reticence about those sexual acts but where 
the partner in the act might be very highly susceptible to blackmail, but 
with that one, single exception, I would favor the termination of harassment 
or discrimination against homosexuals. 

Q. And considering too, Governor, I’ve read a number of pieces, as I’m 
certain you have, about how sex was used in the Second World War, the 
Korean War. Heterosexual behavior has left some people open to blackmail. 
Doesn’t the sword cut both ways, whatever one’s sexual preference? 

Carter. Sure it does, and I think my position is fairly advanced on that 
subject, but I do have a hangup about that particular thing, where the 
blackmail would be possibly used to the detriment of our nation. But I can 
see that you have an argument there about heterosexual behavior too. 

Q. Well, it’s not that I have an argument for it, it’s just that I had 
Matlovich with us one night, and as he said, “I spent 5 or 6 years for my 
country in Vietnam.” He said, “I am not a person who tries to convince 
other people to adopt my lifestyle. Why should I pay a penalty for it?” And 
I thought that was a good question. 

Carter. It is, and it may be that somebody like Matlovich wouldn’t 
have any reticence, or be subject to blackmail, but in areas that involve the 
Armed Forces or other security matters of our country, and highly secret 
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things, it may be that someone with whom he had sexual relationships of a 
homosexual nature would be subject to severe blackmail. I don’t think the 
heterosexual act would be as much of an embarrassment to a man in the 
security areas of our country as would a homosexual act. 

Q. Unless he had a wife and two kids who didn’t know about it, sir. 

Carter. That’s true, but even then, I think the blackmail effort would be 
much more, the blackmail attempt might be much more successful in the 
case of homosexual acts. 





FACE THE NATION INTERVIEW 


This is a transcript of Mr. Carter’s appearance on 
the CBS radio and television program, Face the Na- 
tion, March 14, 1976. Mr. Carter was interviewed by 
George Herman and Ed Rabel, of CBS News, and 
Robert Novak, a syndicated columnist: 


George Herman. Governor Carter, a CBS and New York Times poll 
has found that liberal voters seem to think that you are a liberal candidate, 
conservative voters think you are a conservative candidate, and moderate 
voters think you are a moderate candidate. The numbers are pretty hard 
on that. Does that indicate to you that you have perhaps campaigned as a 
sort of a wishy-washy candidate, being all things to all people, and not 
taking any particular position yourself? 

Carter. No; I take specific positions. I think what it indicates is that 
people don’t like to be put in boxes. What used to be straight liberal attitude 
in a very ideological way, and what used to be conservative attitudes are 
very much clouded in the public’s mind. For instance, Pve had very strong 
support from blacks; I’ve had very strong support from tough businessmen 
who want to see the government run properly; and in between good sup- 
port from a wide range of supporters, both in New Hampshire, Florida, and 
also in Maine and Vermont and Iowa, and I don’t think that the voters 
are in doubt about what I say; they just feel that I’m the kind of person 
they can trust, and if they are liberal, I think P’m compatible with their 
views. If they are moderate, the same; and if the voter is conservative, I 
think they still feel that I’m a good President. So I think this is a kind of 
image that’s a good one; it’s based on compatibility with voters, not because 
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they’ve put me in little boxes as a certain sort of ideologically committed 
person. 

Herman. Governor Carter, you say that you think liberals consider you 
a liberal, and moderates a moderate, and so forth, because of the blurring 
of the labels and the categories, and you say you have taken issues, stands on 
the issues. Yet some of the stands you’ve taken on the issues seem to some 
critics to be a little bit blurry. For example, the right-to-work law, the re- 
peal of the right-to-work law; it’s certainly not the most important issue in 
the country, nevertheless you’ve said that you will sign such a repeal if it 
should be passed, and you are also on record as opposing such a repeal. 

Carter. Well, when I was running for Governor of Georgia, I told the 
labor leaders and also the public that if the Georgia legislature repealed 
the right-to-work laws that I would be glad to sign it into law. Now that 
was when my responsibilities were in Georgia. At that time I did not favor 
a repeal of 14—B, which is a national law. Now that I approach the Presi- 
dency, as a potential President, I’ve taken the same position, which I think 
is fairly consistent, although there is some inconsistency there, I admit, but 
I want everybody to understand that if the Congress passes a repeal of 14—B, 
that I'll be glad to sign it into law. 

Novak. Governor, in line with this question of wishy-washiness and 
indeterminant positions; you have said constantly on your campaign that 
you’re in favor of national, comprehensive, mandatory health insurance, 
but you don’t tell how it would be financed, how much it would cost, and 
whether it would be under private or public auspices. Are you prepared 
to say that today, or do you think the public doesn’t need to know your 
answers to that question? 

Carter. Well, I don’t know the answer yet. There are two phases of 
a national, comprehensive, mandatory health insurance program that I’d 
like to reserve the right to decide later on, when I have more time to study 
it. I would presume that before the general election is over, if I am 
nominated, I’d spell it out specifically. But I would like to reserve the right 
to include the private sector, say, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, as a co- 
partner with the federal government in the administration of a national 
health insurance program. And as far as the exact percentages that would 
be derived from general funds, employees’ and employer contributions, that’s 
another subject that I don’t yet know about my exact stand, but I think 
that’s not very important to the voters. What they want to know is, are we 
going to have a.national, comprehensive, mandatory health insurance pro- 
gram. I’m committed to that, and will work hard as President to get it 
implemented. 

Rabel. Governor, the centerpiece of your campaign has been reorga- 
nization, as it was in Georgia, and you say you don’t want anybody to vote 
for you this year who doesn’t want to see the federal government reorganized. 
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Carter. Right. 


Rabel. You talk about 1,900 agencies being reorganized to 200, and yet 
you really aren’t willing to say which agencies are going to be eliminated, 
what’s going to happen to certain agencies. Why can’t you tell us now what’s 
going to happen? 

Carter. Well, there is no way for me to envision at this point as a full- 
time candidate which particular agencies in the federal government would 
survive 3 years after I’m in the White House. It took me a full year just to 
study Georgia’s government, when we had 300 agencies to start with; we 
abolished 278 of them, through consolidation or complete elimination. But 
we now have about 1,900, perhaps more, in the federal government, and 
I intend to cut those down to no more than 200. It’s a goal that I’ve set 
for myself that I think is achievable. 

Rabel. Well, can the voters really make a judgment on you if you cannot 
tell them specifically what you’re going to do now? 

Carter. Well, whether or not they can, they'll have to, because there is 
no way I can take off from campaigning, do a complete and definitive study 
of what the federal government is and what it’s going to be 3 or 4 years in 
the future, even if I was in the White House now, with all the 
prerogatives 

Novak. Governor 

Carter. [Continuing.] I couldn’t do it, but let me give you one other 
point. We now have 72 agencies responsible for health. I can’t say which of 
those 72 might survive, but we certainly don’t need that many. I would say 
two would be a gracious plenty. We have 42 responsible for education; 
which ones of those should survive, I can’t say, but I certainly know that we 
don’t need 42 agencies responsible for education. 

Novak. Governor, I'll give you a question you don’t have to take off 
from campaigning to answer, and that is that in your—no matter how many 
agencies you eliminated in Georgia, the payroll in your 4 years as governor 
increased about 24 percent in the state. Now in the federal government, 
would you reduce the federal payroll, and if so, by how much, forgetting 
about how many agencies you eliminate? | 

Carter. I can’t say that I would. We reduced administrative costs tre- 
mendously in Georgia, and shifted the saved money into better services for 
our people. This resulted in a drastic reduction in the growth of the state 
payroll; the last year I was in office, the payroll increased about 2.4 percent, 
and I can certainly guarantee that administrative costs in the federal 
government would be reduced drastically, compared to total costs. 

Novak. But a lot of people have the idea that you would decrease the 
number of federal bureaucrats; actually, you would keep about the same 
number or more on, is that correct? 
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Carter. I can’t say they would be exactly the same or more, but the 
portion of our federal budget that goes to administrative costs will be cut 
substantially. We did it in Georgia; there is no doubt in my mind that it can 
be done in the federal government. 

Novak. But you did increase the payroll? 

Carter. Total, yes; but this was in mental health centers, better prison 
reform, more teachers, better alcoholism treatment centers, and so forth, 
out of desk jobs, administrative jobs, into service jobs, yes, that did occur. 

Herman. Let’s talk about campaigning for a moment since you bring 
that up. What are your campaign plans? What is your strategy for the next 
period? 

Carter. Well, I’m immediately looking at the next four states, which 
are Chicago, Illinois areas, Tuesday, and then North Carolina a week from 
Tuesday, and then the following week Kansas, and Virginia. That’s the next 
four states, encompassing about 325 delegates. And then the following two 
states, the fifth and sixth ones, will be New York and Wisconsin on the 6th 
of April, which have about the same number of delegates, about 340. 

Herman. How do you think you'll do in Illinois? 

Carter. I think I'll do well. I’ve got two tough opponents there—well, 
maybe three tough ones. George Wallace is making an all-out effort in 
Illinois, so is Sargent Shriver, who formerly lived and worked in Illinois, as 
you know, plus Fred Harris, who has some very fervent supporters. Then 
North Carolina will be another showdown vote 

Herman. Let me stop at Illinois for a moment. I hate to get into this 
numbers game, but perhaps we should have some idea right now what you 
think you need to do in Illinois? 

Carter. Well, I would like to come in first in the preferential primary. 
That’s what I would need to do to be pleased, and we are challenging 
84 delegates in Illinois—I would like very much to get at least a fourth 
of those, and show to the other uncommitted delegates, or those who are 
committed to the so-called Stevenson slate, which is controlled to a sub- 
stantial degree by Mayor Daley, or the Walker slate, which is for the 
governor, that I do have strong support in Illinois. I think it would help 
me later on when the time comes for those voters to make—delegates to 
make a final decision, if I can do well in their district, and say, look, I 
carried the votes of your own people back home, therefore you ought 
to support me in the convention—it would help a lot. So I’d say at least 
a fourth of the challenged delegates, plus to win the primary. 

Herman. Governor, you really need, sooner or later you are going to need 
the votes and the delegates of the big, industrial northern states, are you 
not? Or can you write those off? 

Carter. No; I’m not writing off anything. 
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Herman. No; but you do need them? 

Carter. Yes 

Herman. Do you require them? Are they an important part of your 
strategy? 

Carter. Yes; it is, and of course Illinois is the first time that I’m really 
going all out to win delegates and votes. But I might point out that that’s 
kind of an idle exercise because in the 13 southern states, which for instance 
are being written off completely by Senator Jackson, there are about the 
same number of votes as exist in Michigan, plus Pennsylvania, plus Ohio, 
plus New York. 

Herman. 678 delegates. 

Carter. I believe so, and that’s about the same as the top four states in 
the East, so I think that’s a good 

Herman. How about those four states—New York, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio, with their 737 delegates? 

Carter. Well, we’re going to do as well as we can in all four of those 
states. I’ve entered all of them, but the point is that my opponents are 
just writing off a total region of the country. 

Herman. Can you win and will you win a substantial portion of those 
737 northern industrial state delegates? 

Carter. I believe so; yes, sir. We’ve got good strong support in Ohio, 
well-organized there, and in Pennsylvania. We’ll do well in Michigan. In 
New York, this is a very difficult state because it’s still fairly well controlled 
by the political bosses of New York. We just recently, this week, got the 
legislature—and others—attempting to—to put my name on the ballot at 
all, and now my opponents, particularly Senator Jackson, is challenging on 
technicalities my right to have delegates in the different districts, but we'll 
do the best we can under those adverse circumstances. 

Novak. Governor, when you were asked on the campaign trail about 
foreign policy, I noticed that you always make a criticism and get a great 
deal of applause for it, that one of the things wrong with our foreign policy 
is that whenever you walk into an embassy and see, quote, a fat, bloated, 
ignorant, rich, major contributor to Nixon, who can’t even speak the lan- 
guage of the country in which he serves, you think that’s part of what’s 
wrong with our foreign policy. Governor, can you name one such fat, ig- 
norant, bloated ambassador who can’t speak the language? 

Carter. No; I wouldn’t want to name any. 

Novak. Well, can you name one, though? You make the accusation 
all over. There are only four ambassadors, Governor, who gave contributions 
to Mr. Nixon. Are any of them that fit that category? 

Carter. Well, I wouldn’t want to name names, but the point that I’m 
making is, and I don’t do it every time I make a foreign policy speech 

Novak. Pretty nearly. 
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Carter. Every now and then I do, but not often. When I’ve been in for- 
eign countries, and go into the embassies, it’s obvious from talking to the 
people in the countries, and talking to the ambassadors, that they are not 
qualified to be diplomats for this country. They are all appointed as a 
political payoff. The point I make is that whether they are actually fat or 
thin, that they are appointed because there are political interrelationships 
and not because of quality. Now, the last time I was in Europe, for instance, 
out of 33 ambassadors who served in the whole European theatre, only three 
of them were professional diplomats, The others were appointed for political 
reasons. 

Novak. Governor, your credibility has been challenged by your critics 
and by some people in the press, and there are only 4 people who are now 
serving as ambassadors who gave money to Nixon. Three of them know the 
language of the country that they work in, and one of them is taking lan- 
guage training. Isn’t that bordering on demagoguery when you make a 
flat statement about these kind of, quote, fat, bloated ignorant ambassadors? 

Carter. Well, I don’t believe so. I think it illustrates a point very clearly, 
and when you say presently serving, I presume that you’re not including 
those who have served in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Novak. Well, you’re talking about the present foreign policy—— 

Carter. I was talking about the countries where I visited in the last 4 
years, while I was governor and since then. I don’t know exactly who the 
ambassadors are now, I haven’t visited foreign countries in recent months, 
except Japan. 

Novak. Are you going to continue to use that formulation and get 
applause from it? 

Carter. I may or may not. 

Rabel. Governor, there is something else you do on the campaign trail. 
In front of some audiences you tick off the names of great Americans like 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Martin Luther King, Jr. And D’ve 
noticed, though, in front of some all white audiences you omit the name of 
Martin Luther King. Now, do you do that intentionally, or have you just 
forgotten his name? 

Carter. No. As a matter of fact, when you and some of the other 
newsmen asked me that on the plane the other day, it had not been a de- 
liberate thing. What I ordinarily do, if the audience does have black people 
in it, I always do include Martin Luther King’s name, even if there is only 
two or three black people in the whole audience. But since that was pointed 
out to me, I have very carefully included Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
name and I am going to continue to do it. 

Rabel. Did you do it intentionally before? 

Carter. No; it wasn’t. Except that I always intentionally put Martin 
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Luther King’s name in if there were black people in the audience, because 
he was a great American. 

Rabel. Why did you leave it out when they were all white? 

Carter. Well, it was not a deliberate thing, and it won’t be done anymore, 
but it was just a reaction to the audience, and the leaders in which they 
would be interested. 

Herman. Governor, I gather that Senator Jackson irritated you a little 
bit during the course of the Massachusetts primary, and you said, I believe, 
that while you were in Florida, that Senator Jackson exploited an issue that 
has racist connotations, and you said, I don’t want to win that kind of a race. 
Now, checking back through the files, I find that famous AP dispatch of 
February 1972 that quotes you as saying that you would support in your 
own state, a statewide boycott of schools only if the General Assembly fails 
to pass a resolution calling for a constitutional amendment prohibiting bus- 
ing. And that then you might support a boycott of schools as a last resort. 
Isn’t that a kind of a campaign—or not a campaign, but a statement with 
racist connotations? 

Carter. I think not. At that time, of course, I was not a candidate. I was 
governor. 

Herman. I understand. 

Carter. And I was faced with a massive effort supported by many political 
figures in Georgia to mount an all-out boycott against our public school sys- 
tem because of the threat of busing in Augusta. As an alternative to the boy- 
cott, and in order to hold down racial tension in the state, I said that a 
better way to handle it was to let the legislature pass a simple nonbinding 
resolution calling on the Congress to address the issue through a constitu- 
tional amendment, rather than having all of our kids leave the schools all 
over Georgia. The impact of my statement would defuse racial tension, 
and I don’t think it was designed to prey on the divisive and emotional and 
racist attitudes that did exist in a few of our people. 

Herman. If you were elected President, how do you think you would be 
able to exert some leadership on the question of schools and integration? Do 
you have some ideas, some formulas, for achieving certain forms of integra- 
tion without busing? 

Carter. Well, I think so. One way is that I could use my own family and 
my own background as an example. I think that the passage of the Civil 
Rights Acts was the best thing that ever happened to the South in my life- 
time. The integration of our schools has not been a step backward for us; it 
has been a step forward. I think we’ve made a lot of progress in the South, 
and I think most southerners are proud of it. I’m not in favor of mandatory 
busing. We tried it in the South, and it didn’t work. The only kids that ever 
got bused were the poor children. I’ve never seen a rich child bused. So we 
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worked out in Atlanta a busing system that is my favorite, and I would 
emphasize this, but I’ve also made it clear that as President, I would be 
sworn to uphold the law, and if the federal courts ruled contrary to my 
own personal desire, that I would support the federal court. Also, I do not 
favor a constitutional amendment to prohibit busing, I think it would be 
a very divisive thing. 

Herman. This is the second time this kind of issue has come up in this 
program—in this broadcast, and it disturbs me a little bit because I keep 
hearing you saying that you would follow, rather than that you would lead, 
if such and such a law were passed you would sign it. In your theory, doesn’t 
the President have some ability and some obligation to lead and to try to 
get things done himself, rather than simply signing things that come to him? 

Carter. I certainly do. And to provide equality of opportunity for black 
people and other minority groups in the schools would be a very important 
responsibility of mine as President. I think I met that responsibility very 
clearly in Georgia. As a matter of fact, if there is one uniform base of support 
that I’ve demonstrated in all the primaries so far, it is support of black 
people who have seen what I have done in Georgia as governor, and I 
would maintain the same posture toward black people as President. But I 
still would have to say, that I can’t mislead the people by saying that I would 
undo Supreme Court rulings, or if a court ruled contrary to my own be- 
liefs that I would try to fight against a court. I would support the court 
rulings, even if it did disagree with what I basically believe is best. 

Novak. Governor, you tend to have it both ways on both busing and 
abortion by saying you are opposed to forced busing, and you are opposed 
to abortion, but you would not attempt to amend the Constitution on either 
issue. Is that because you think you would fail to amend the Constitution, 
or do you have some philosophical complaint against any further amend- 
ments to the Constitution? 

Carter. Well, I don’t have any philosophical commitments that would 
be overriding, but we, for 15 or 20 years, in the South, have dealt with the 
race issue. It was very divisive for us, a very difficult question for us to face. 
We faced it well. And there was a lot of bloodshed, a lot of heartache. But, I 
would not favor trying to prohibit busing in the states of the country by 
passing a constitutional amendment. It would just reopen old wounds and 
old sores, and have every legislature bogged down in debating back and forth 
whether or not to try and prevent busing with a constitutional amendment. 
I think that is the wrong way to go about it. We have successfully overcome 
that problem, and I think that Boston, and other places now, are 10 to 15 
years behind the South. I think that eventually they will come basically to 
the Atlanta plan, which says voluntary busing is OK, but the blacks have to 
be adequately represented in running the school system. That’s my prefer- 
ence, and I don’t favor a constitutional amendment on that subject. 
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Novak. I just brought up the abortion issue and you say on the campaign 
stump that some people think that abortion is murder. Do you? 

Carter. That’s a hard question for me to answer. I have a deep feeling 
that abortion is wrong. At what stage in the development of the fetus it 
becomes murder, I can’t say. But I wish that there were never any abortions. 
It really bothers me about it. The Supreme Court has ruled that the first 
13 weeks the mother and doctor have a right to have an abortion. I wish 
that there were no abortions but I can’t say at what point the abortion 
becomes murder. 

Rabel. Governor, many liberals who supported you through the Florida 
primary, supported you because they felt you could defeat George Wallace, 
and you did defeat him there, are now having second thoughts about con- 
tinuing their support. Do you need them now to win the Democratic nomi- 
nation—the liberals? . 

Carter. Well, as a matter of fact, I don’t agree with your premise. I 
have seen a shift of many of—several of the liberals who were holding back 
toward me since the Massachusetts primary. I think my liberal strength 
has been increasing since Massachusetts, and I believe that after Florida it 
will continue. Yes, I do need them, very badly, and would like to have them. 
Some of the leading liberal political activists, particularly in Washington, 
have never known me, and I’ve never had a chance to know them, and 
they’ve been very reluctant to support me, but they are fine people and I 
would very much like to have their support, yes. 

Herman. Governor, this brings up perhaps the most unpleasant question 
I have to ask you, and that is one of sort of sectarian—a sectional rivalry. 
There has been a lot of talk that some people in the South believe that 
liberals in the North are rejecting you because you are a southerner, and I 
detect a good deal of anger in the South at the idea that northerners can- 
not support you because you are a southerner. Do you feel that way? Do 
you feel that northerners have some antisouthern bigotry or prejudice about 
you? 

Carter. Just a few. I haven’t suffered because I’m a southerner, politically 
speaking. 

Herman. You have not? 

Carter. I don’t believe so. I did very well in Maine, very well in Vermont, 
very well in New Hampshire. In fact, out of the first four New England pri- 
maries, I carried three of them first place. There is still some difficulty in 
my convincing some northern liberals that a southerner can be a good, 
honest, decent, nonbiased President. 

Herman. Are you implying that this prejudice that you encounter ts 
among northern liberals? 
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Carter. That’s right. What there is of it. But I want to hasten to say 
that I don’t consider it to be a major factor. I think this is a tiny majority, 
I mean a tiny minority, and it doesn’t concern me because of the results of 
the election so far, but I wish it didn’t exist at all, and I believe that the fear 
of me because I am from the South is dissipating rapidly. 

Novak. Governor, when you are ever asked about your desire to cut 
the defense budget $7 or $8 billion, you always mention how many generals 
or admirals there are; do you know, either in percentages or in flat amounts, 
what the cost of the salaries of the generals and admirals is? 

Carter. No; I don’t. 

Novak. It’s four-tenths of 1 percent—four one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of $41 million. Don’t you think that also borders on exaggeration in making 
that a major issue? 

Carter. No; it doesn’t, because the actual number of admirals and 
generals is mirrored all the way down through the ranks. We have too much 
of an overload of bureaucracy in the Defense Department. As I said many 
times, we have more admirals and generals than we had when we had 11 
million Americans in uniform at the end of the Second World War. And 
when you have an admiral, you’ve got an awful lot of people under him who 
are almost admirals. We’ve got an admiral now for 1.7 ships, we’ve got 8 
captains for every ship, which I think is ridiculous. 

Herman. I have to interrupt this flow of statistics and thank you very 
much, Governor Carter, for being with us on Face the Nation. 

Carter. Thank you. 


FOREIGN—DOMESTIC ISSUES 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


In a presentation to the Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations, March 15, 1976, Mr. Carter said: 


I am pleased to speak to you today. This council is the oldest, the largest, 
and the most active organization of its kind in the country. For over 50 years 
you have helped make this city and this region better informed about a 
world which the St. Lawrence Seaway now brings to your doorstep. Men 
like Adlai Stevenson, Paul Douglas, and Frank Knox studied the world 
through this council and went on to make history. 

I want to take this opportunity to explain how I shall approach the 
problems of foreign policy if I am elected President: 

How I see our international situation today ; 

What our role in the world should be; 

How we should approach our relationships with different kinds of inter- 
national neighbors; 

What kinds of policies, and what kind of policymakers we shall need so 
that our international relations can be true expressions of the goals and the 
character of the people of our country. 

Our recent foreign policy, I am afraid, has been aeticatea on a ‘belief 
that our national and international strength is inevitably deteriorating. I 
do not accept this premise. 

The prime responsibility of any President is to guarantee the security of 
our nation, with a tough, muscular, well-organized, and effective fighting 
force. We must have the ability to avoid the threat of successful attack or 
blackmail, and we must always be strong enough to carry out our legitimate 
foreign policy. This is a prerequisite to peace. 

Our foreign policy today is in greater disarray than at any time in recent 
history. 
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Our Secretary of State simply does not trust the judgment of the American 
people, but constantly conducts foreign policy exclusively, personally, and 
in secret. This creates in our country the very divisions which he has lately 
deplored, Longstanding traditions of a bipartisan policy and close consulta- 
tion between the President and Congress have been seriously damaged. 

We are losing a tremendous opportunity to reassert our leadership in 
working with other nations in the cause of peace and progress. The good 
will our country once enjoyed, based on what we stood for and the willing- 
ness of others to follow our example, has been dissipated. 

Negotiations with the Soviets on strategic arms are at dead center, while 
the costly and dangerous buildup of nuclear weapons continues. 


Public Confidence Eroded 


The policy of détente, which holds real possibilities for peace, has been 
conducted in a way that has eroded the public confidence it must have. 

The moral heart of our international appeal—as a country which stands 
for self-determination and free choice—has been weakened. It is obviously 
un-American to interfere in the free political processes of another nation. 
It is also-un-American to engage in assassinations in time of peace in any 
country. 

The people of other nations have learned, in recent years, that they can 
sometimes neither trust what our government says nor predict what it will 
do. They have been hurt and disappointed so many times that they no 
longer know what to believe about the United States. They want to respect 
us. They like our people. But our people do not seem to be running our 
government. 

Every time we have made a serious mistake in recent years in our dealings 
with other nations, the American people have been excluded from the proc- 
ess of evolving and consummating our foreign policy. Unnecessary secrecy 
surrounds the inner workings of our own government, and we have some- 
times been deliberately misled by our leaders. 

For many nations, we have two policies; one announced in public, another 
pursued in secret. In the case of China, we even seem to have two 
Presidents. 

No longer do our leaders talk to the people of the world with the vision, 
compassion, and practical idealism of men like Woodrow Wilson and John 
Kennedy and Adlai Stevenson. 

Our foreign policy is being evolved in secret, and in its full details and 
nuances, it is probably known to one man only. That man is skilled at nego- 
tiation with leaders of other countries but far less concerned with consulting 
the American people or their representatives in Congress, and far less 
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skilled in marshaling the support of a nation behind an effective foreign 
policy. Because we have let our foreign policy be made for us, we have lost 
something crucial in the way we talk and the way we act toward other 
peoples of the world. 

When our President and Secretary of State speak to the world without the 
understanding or support of the American people, they speak with an- obvi- 
ously hollow voice. 

All of this is a cause of sorrow and pain to Americans, as well as to those 
who wish us well and look to us for leadership. We ought to be leading the 
way toward economic progress and social justice and a stronger, more stable 
international order. They are the principles on which this nation was 
founded 200 years ago, by men who believed with Thomas Paine that the 
“cause of America is the cause of all mankind.” 

Every successful foreign policy we have had—whether it was the Good 
Neighbor Policy of President Franklin Roosevelt, The Point Four of Presi- 
dent Truman or the Peace Corps and trade reform of President Kennedy— 
was successful because it reflected the best that was in us. 


Vietnam to Angola 


And in every foreign venture that has failed—whether it was Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Chile, Angola, or in the excesses of the C[A—our government 
forged ahead without consulting the American people, and did things that 
were contrary to our basic character. 

The lesson we draw from recent history is that public understanding and 
support are now as vital to a successful foreign policy as they are to any 
domestic program. No one can make our foreign policy for us as well as we 
can make it ourselves. 

The role of the United States in the world is changing. For years, we were 
the only free nation with the military capacity to keep the peace and the 
resources to insure world economic stability. Japan and Western Europe 
would never have been able to achieve their economic miracles without our 
help. Nor could world exports have risen to their present level of three- 
quarters of a trillion dollars, had not international trade and investment 
been backed for so long by the American dollars. 

These were historic and generous accomplishments, of which we can be 
justly proud. But we also had the power to make or break regimes with 
adroit injections of money or arms, and we sometimes used this power in 
ways that are less commendable. 

The world is different now. The old postwar monopolies of economic 
resource and industrial power have been swept aside and replaced by new 
structures. The Common Market countries and others like Japan, Mexico, 
Brazil, and Iran are strong and self-sufficient. 
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We have learned that we cannot and should not try to intervene mili- 
tarily in the internal affairs of other countries unless our own nation is 
endangered. 

Over 100 new nations have come into being in the past 30 years. A few 
have wealth, but most exist in bitter poverty. In many, independence has 
set loose long-suppressed emotions and antagonisms. In Uganda and Angola, 
Bangladesh and Lebanon—and recently in the United Nations—we have 
seen what can happen when nationalist and racial passions, or tribal or reli- 
gious hatreds, are left to run their course. 

We cannot isolate ourselves from the forces loose in the world. The ques- 
tion is not whether we take an interest in foreign affairs, but how we do it 
and why we do it. 

In the last few years, I have traveled in foreign lands, and met with many 
of their leaders. I have served on international bodies, such as the Trilateral 
Commission, which makes recommendations on some of these problems. I 
have given thought to the structure of what our foreign policy should be. 

There are certain basic principles I believe should guide whatever is done 
in foreign lands in the name of the United States of America. 

First, our policies should be as open and honest and decent and com- 
passionate as the American people themselves are. Our policies should be 
shaped with the participation of Congress, from the outset, on a bipartisan 
basis. And they should emerge from broad and well-informed public debate 
and participation. ; 

Second, our policies should treat the people of other nations as individuals, 
with the same dignity and respect as we demand for ourselves. No matter 
where they live, no matter who they-are, the people of other lands are just 
as concerned with the struggles of daily life as you and I. They work hard, 
they have families whom they love, and they have hopes and dreams, and a 
great deal of pride. And they want to live in peace. Their basic personal 
motives are the same as ours. 


Support Humanitarian Aspirations 


Third, it must be the responsibility of the President to restore the moral 
authority of this country in its conduct of foreign policy. We should work 
for peace and the control of arms in everything we do. We should support 
the humanitarian aspirations of the world’s people. Policies that strengthen 
dictators or create refugees, policies that prolong suffering or postpone racial 
justice, weaken that authority. Policies that encourage economic progress 
and social justice promote it. In an age when almost all of the world’s people 
are tied together by instant communication, the image of a country, as seen 
through its policies, has a great deal to do with what it can accomplish 
through the traditional channels of diplomacy. 
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Fourth, our policies should be aimed at building a just and peaceful world 
order, in which every nation can have a constructive role. For too long, our 
foreign policy has consisted almost entirely of maneuver and manipulation, 
based on the assumption that the world is a jungle of competing national 
antagonisms, where military supremacy and economic muscle are the only 
things that work and where rival powers are balanced against each other 
to keep the peace. 

Exclusive reliance on this strategy is not in keeping with the character of 
the American people, or with the world as it is today. Balance of power 
politics may have worked in 1815, or even 1945, but it has a much less 
significant role in today’s world. Of course, there are rivalries—racia’, 
religious, national, some of them bitter. But the need for cooperation, even 
between rivals, goes deeper than all of them. 

Every nation has a stake in stopping the pollution of the seas and the air. 
Every nation wants to be free from the threat of blackmail by international 
terrorists and hijackers. Every nation, including those of OPEC, sits on 
limited resources of energy that are running out. The vast majority of coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union, do not grow enough food to feed their 
own people. Every nation’s economy benefits from-expanding two-way trade. 
And everyone—except perhaps the speculator—has a stake in a fair and 
reliable international monetary system. 

Our diplomatic agenda must also include preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons and controlling the flow of narcotics. 

In the future, we must turn our attention increasingly toward these com- 
mon problems of food, energy, environment, and trade. A stable world order 
cannot become a reality when people of many nations of the world suffer 
mass starvation or when there are no established arrangements to deal with 
population growth or environmental quality. The intensity of these inter- 
related problems is rapidly increasing and better mechanisms for consul- 
tation on these problems that affect everyone on this planet must be estab- 
lished and utilized. 

While the American people have had their fill of military adventurism 
and covert manipulation, we have not retreated into isolationism: We realize 
that increased anarchy will not only reverse the progress toward peace-and 
stability that we have made, but also strengthen the hand of our adversaries. 

That is why we must replace balance of power politics with world order 
politics. The new challenge to American foreign policy is to take the lead in 
joining the other nations of the world to build a just and stable international 
order. 

We need to reorder our diplomatic priorities. In recent years, we have 
paid far more attention to our adversaries than to our friends, and we have 
been especially neglectful of our neighbors in Latin America. 
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It is important to continue to seek agreements with the Russians and the 
Chinese, especially in the control of weapons. Success there could mean life 
instead of death for millions of people. But the divisions between us are 
deep. The differences of history and ideology will not go away. It is too 
much to expect that we can do much more in these relationships than reduce 
the areas of irritation and conflict and lessen the danger of war. 

Our nation should coordinate its policy with our friends—countries like 
the democratic states of Europe, North America and Japan—those coun- 
tries who share with us common goals and aspirations. We should work in 
concert with them. Ours are the fortunate countries of the world. But our 
continued prosperity and welfare depend upon increased coordination of 
our policies. If we can work together on goals which reflect the common 
needs and shared values of our people, we can make our societies the 
strong and stable inner core around which world cooperation, prosperity 
and peace can develop. 

If we believe in the importance of this ioe we should make some 
changes. We must both lead and collaborate at the same time. We must 
consult with others more about our plans. The days of “Nixon Shocks” and 
“Kissinger Surprises” must end. Our goal should be to act in concert with 
_ these countries whenever we can. 

And we must have faith in their commitment to democracy. We do not 
need to preach to the western Europeans about the dangers of communism 
as the Secretary of State did last week. Their traditions and political good 
sense are not inferior to ours. 

Our policies toward the developing countries also need revision. For years, 
we have either ignored them or treated them as pawns in the big power 
chess game. Both approaches were deeply offensive to their people. The oil 
embargo taught us that even the least developed nation will eventually 
have control over its own natural resources and that those countries which, 
alone or together, can control necessary commodities are a force that can 
neither be ignored or manipulated. 

An attitude of neglect and disrespect toward the developing nations of 
the world is predicated in part on a sense of superiority toward others—a 
form of racism. This is incompatible with the character of American people. 

We need to enlist the cooperation of the developing nations, for when we 
speak of the tasks of a stable world order, we include preventing the spread 
of nuclear weapons, policing the world’s environment, controlling the flow 
of narcotics and establishing international protection against acts of terror. 
If three-quarters of the people of the world do not join in these arrangements, 
they will not succeed. 
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Our policies toward the developing world must be tough-minded in the 
pursuit of our legitimate interests. At the same time, these policies must be 
patient in the recognition of their legitimate interests which have too often 
cast aside. 

The developing world has, of course, a few leaders who are implacably 
hostile to anything the United States does. But the majority of its leaders are 
moderate men and women who are prepared to work with us. When we 
ignore the Third World, as we have for so long, the extremists will usually 
have their way. But if we offer programs based on common interests, we can 
make common cause with most of their leadership. 

Our program of international aid to developing nations should be redi- 
rected so that it meets the minimum human needs of the greatest number of 
people. This means an emphasis on food, jobs, education, and public 
health—including access to family planning. The emphasis in aid should be 
on those countries with a proven ability to help themselves, instead of those 
that continue to allow enormous discrepancies in living standards among 
their people. The time has come to stop taxing poor people in rich countries 
for the benefit of rich people in poor countries. 

In our trade relations with these nations we should join commodity 
agreements in such items as tin, coffee, and sugar which will assure adequate 
supplies to consumers, protect our people from inflation, and at the same 
time stop the fluctuation in prices that can cause such hardship and uncer- 
tainty in single-commodity countries. 


Economic Development Challenges 


The burden of economic development is going to be a heavy one. There 
are many countries which ought to share it, not only in Europe and Asia but 
in the Mideast. Today, a greater proportion of royalties from oil can be chan- 
neled to the Third World by international institutions. Tomorrow, they can 
receive a part of the profits from the mining of the seas. The purpose of such 
development is not to level the economic lot of every person on earth. It is 
to inject the wealth-creating process into countries that are now stagnant; it 
is to help developing countries to act in what is their own best interest as well 
as ours—produce more food, limit population growth, and expand markets, 
supplies, and materials. It is simply to give every country a sufficient stake 
in the international order so that it feels no need to act as an outlaw. It is 
to advance the cause of human dignity. 

We must also work with the countries of the communist world. The policy 
of East-West détente is under attack today because of the way it has been 
exploited by the Soviet Union. The American people were told it would mean 
a “generation of peace,” at no risk to the nation’s vital interests. And yet, in 
places like Syria or Angola, in activities like offensive missile development, 
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the Soviets seem to be taking advantage of the new relationship to expand 
their power and influence, and increase the risk of conflict. 

I support the objectives of détente, but I cannot go along with the way it 
has been handled by Presidents Nixon and Ford. The Secretary of State has 
tied its success too closely to his personal reputation. As a result, he is giving 
up too much and asking for too little. He is trumpeting achievements on 
paper while failing to insist on them in practice. 

The relationship of détente is one of both cooperation and competition, of 
new kinds of contacts in some areas along with continued hostility in others. 
In the troubled history of our relationships with the Soviet Union, this is 
where we have arrived. The benefits of détente must accrue to both sides, or 
they are worthless. Their mutual advantage must be apparent, or the Ameri- 
can people will not support the policy. 

To the Soviets, détente is an opportunity to continue the process of world 
revolution without running the threat of nuclear war. They have said so 
quite openly, as recently as 1 month ago at their 25th Party Congress. To the 
Soviet Union, with our acquiescence, détente is surface tranquility in Europe 
within boundaries redefined to their benefit together with support for wars 
of national liberation elsewhere. It is having the benefits of the Helsinki 
Accords without the requirement of living up to the human rights provi- 
sions which form an integral part of it. This is not the road to peace but the 
bitter deception of the American people. 

But while détente must become more reciprocal, I reject the strident and 
bellicose voices of those who would have this country return to the days of 
the cold war with the Soviet Union. I believe the American people want to 
look to the future. They have seen the tragedy of American involvement in 
Vietnam and drawn appropriate lessons for tomorrow. They seek new vistas, 
not a repetition of old rhetoric and old mistakes. 

It is in our interest to try to make détente broader and more reciprocal. 
Détente can be an instrument for long-term peaceful change within the 
Communist system, as well as in the rest of the world. We should make it 
clear that détente requires that the Soviets, as well as the United States, 
refrain from irresponsible intervention in other countries. The Russians have 
no more business in Angola than we have. 


Favors Hard Bargaining 


The core of détente is the reduction in arms. We should negotiate to 
reduce the present SALT ceilings on offensive weapons before both sides 
start a new arms race to reach the current maximums, and before new 
missile systems are tested or committed for production. 

I am not afraid of hard bargaining with the Soviet Union. Hard bargain- 
ing will strengthen support for the agreements that can be reached, and 
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will show that we, as well as they, can gain from détente. We can increase 
the possibility that the fear of war and the burden of arms may be lifted 
from the shoulders of humanity by the nations that have done the most 
to place it there. 

Our vision must be of a more pluralistic world and not of a Communist 
monolith. We must pay more attention to China and to Eastern Europe. It 
is in our interest and in the interest of world peace to promote a more 
pluralistic Communist world. 

We should remember that Eastern Europe is not an area of stability and 
it will not become such until the Eastern European countries regain their 
independence and become part of a larger cooperative European frame- 
work. I am concerned over the long-range prospects for Rumanian and 
Yugoslavian independence, and I deplore the recent infliction upon Poland 
of a constitution that ratifies its status as a Soviet satellite. We must re- 
iterate to the Soviets that an enduring American-Soviet détente cannot ig- 
nore the legitimate aspirations of other nations. We must likewise insist that 
the Soviet Union and other countries recognize the human rights of all 
citizens who live within their boundaries, whether they be blacks in Rhodesia, 
Asians in Uganda, or Jews in the Soviet Union. 

Our relations with China are important to world peace and they directly 
affect the world balance. The United States has a great stake in a nationally 
independent, secure, and friendly China. The present turmoil in Chinese 
domestic politics could be exploited by the Soviets to promote a Sino-Soviet 
reconciliation which might be inimical to international stability and to 
American interests. I believe that we should explore more actively the pos- 
sibility of widening American-Chinese trade relations and of further con- 
solidating our political relationships. 

The Middle East is a key testing area for our capacity to construct a more 
cooperative international system. I believe deeply that a Middle East peace 
settlement is essential to American interests, to Israel’s long-range survival 
and to international cooperation. Without a settlement, the region will be- 
come increasingly open to Soviet influence and more susceptible to radical 
violence. I believe that the United Staies should insure Israel’s security 
while at the same time encourage both sides to address themselves to the 
substance of a genuine settlement. 

There is no question that both Africa and Latin America have been ig- 
nored since the Presidencies of John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson. These 
areas should become, and indeed will become, increasingly important in 
the next decade. Our relationships with these must abandon traditional 
paternalism. The United States-Brazilian agreement, signed recently by 
Secretary of State Kissinger on his trip to Latin America, is a good example 
of our present policy at its worst. Kissinger’s remarks during his visit that 
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“there are no two people whose concern for human dignities and for the basic 
values of man is more profound in day-to-day life than Brazil and the United 
States” can only be taken as a gratuitous slap in the face of all those Ameri- 
cans who want a foreign policy that embodies our ideals, not subverts them. 

If our aim is to construct an international order, we must also work 
through the international bodies that now exist. On many of these issues, 
they are the only places where nations regularly come together. We have all 
been deeply disturbed by the drift of the United Nations and the other 
international organizations, and by the acrimony and cliquishness that 
seems to have taken hold. But it would be a mistake to give up on the 
United Nations. 

In the future, we should make multilateral diplomacy a major part of 
our efforts so that other countries know in advance the importance the 
United States attaches to their behavior in the United Nations and other 
international organizations. We should make a major effort at reforming 
and restructuring the U.N. systems. 


We Must Analyze International Institutions 


We should undertake a systematic political and economic cost-benefit 
analysis of existing international institutions in the United Nations sys- 
tems and outside, with a view to determining the appropriate level of 
U.S. support. We should end the current diplomatic isolation of the 
United States in international forums by working more closely with our 
allies and with moderate elements in the developing world on a basis of 
mutual understanding consistent with our respective national interests. ° 

A stable world order cannot become a reality when people of many na- 
tions of the world suffer mass starvation, when the countries with capital 
and technology belligerently confront other nations for the control of 
raw materials and energy sources, when open and nondiscriminatory trade 
has become the exception rather than the rule, when there are no established 
arrangements for supplying the world’s food and energy, nor for governing 
control and development of the seas, and when there are no effective efforts 
to deal with population explosions or environmental quality. The intensity of 
these interrelated problems is rapidly increasing and better mechanisms for 
consultation on these problems that affect everyone on this planet must 
be established and utilized. 

For it is likely that in the future, the issues of war and peace will be more 
a function of economic and social problems than of the military security 
problems which have dominated international relations since 1945. 

Finally, I said I would touch on the kind of people we need to administer 
our foreign policy. I believe that the foreign policy spokesman of our country 
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should be the President, and not the Secretary of State. The conduct of 
foreign policy should be a sustained process of decision and action, and not 
a series of television spectaculars. Under the current administration, the 
agencies which are supposed to conduct our foreign affairs have been largely 
wasted and demoralized. They must be revitalized and if necessary reorgan- 
ized—to upgrade their performance, their quality, and the morale of their 
personnel. 

In our search for peace we must call upon the best talent we can find in 
the universities, the business world, labor, the professions, and the scientific 
community. Appointments to our U.N. delegation, to other diplomatic 
posts, and to international conferences should be made exclusively on a merit 
basis, in contrast to the political patronage that has characterized appoint- 
ments under this administration. 

The world needs a strong America and a confident America. We cannot 
and should not avoid a role of world leadership. But our leadership should 
not be based just on military might or economic power or political pressure, 
but also on truth, justice, equality, and a true representation of the moral 
character of our people. 

From this leadership the world can derive mutual peace and progress. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR CITIES 


“Urban Policy for the Remainder of the Twentieth 
Century’ was the topic of a speech Mr. Carter deliv- 
ered in New York City, N.Y., April 1, 1976: 


I believe that the future of America is directly dependent upon the good 
health and welfare of our nation’s cities. 

Our cities and metropolitan areas are the main staff of life for the majority 
of Americans. They provide entertainment, employment, and housing to 
millions of Americans. They are the repository of our nation’s cultural 
institutions, art galleries and symphonies. They are the economic back- 
bone for an increasingly urbanized nation. 

But our cities are facing a crisis which can no longer be avoided. Many 
of our major cities are rapidly losing population to smaller communities and 
to surrounding suburbs. It is often the affluent who have fled, robbing cities 
of needed talent and depriving them of a needed tax base—leaving the 
poor, who are more heavily dependent on local government services. Just 
as people have left many of our urban areas, so too have businesses and 
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jobs, thereby further eroding the municipal tax base, and making it more 
difficult for localities to provide for the increased demand in municipal 
services. New forms of revenue have not been made available to localities 
to replace their shrinking tax base. Crime and the fear of crime in our major 
urban areas keep people out of our cities and make our cities places of for- 
boding rather than hope. 

This disturbing but very real trend has come at a time of both tremen- 
dously escalating municipal costs and a rising demand for municipal services. 

If our cities fail, so too will our country. 

Yet in the face of these enormous problems, our nation’s cities have been 
faced with 8 years of self-styled benign neglect by the Nixon-Ford Adminis- 
trations. In fact, the Republican policy toward our cities has been nothing 
short of conscious, willful indifference to the plight of urban America. 
They have promised new programs, such as Special and General Revenue 
Sharing, to supplement existing programs, and have instead used them to 
supplant current programs and to lower the level of assistance to cities. 
Two Republican Presidents have purely and simply written off our cities. 
They have pitted our suburbs and rural areas against our major urban 
communities. Their policy has been divisive and disastrous. Rather than 
launch an attack on our cities’ problems, they have declared a war against 
the cities of America. Our cities have needed help and the Republicans have 
turned their backs. Our cities needed financial assistance and the Republi- 
cans have given them crumbs. Our cities needed attention and the Republi- 
cans have given them neglect. 


“No Urban Policy or Goals” 


Between 1972 and 1974 alone, the Republican Administration cut $4.5 
billion in urban programs and another $7 billion in programs to aid the poor, 
the untrained, the unemployed, and the medically indigent, all at a time 
when municipalities lost $3.3 billion in purchasing power. 

Our country has no urban policy or defined urban goals, and so we have 
floundered from one ineffective and uncoordinated program to another. 
Hopes have been raised only to be dashed on the rocks of despair when 
promise after promise has been forgotten. 

We need a coordinated urban policy from a federal government com- 
mitted to develop a creative partnership with our cities for the survival 
of urban America in the balance of the 20th century. This policy must 
recognize that our urban problems stem from a variety of factors, each of 
which must be dealt with directly and forcefully—problems of urban decay, 
declining tax base, crime, unemployment, lack of urban parks and open 
spaces. 
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I. Human Needs and Unemployment 


We must begin our urban policy by recognizing the human needs of the 
individuals who live in our cities. The essential building block of our urban 
policy must be the provision of a job for each person capable of holding 
gainful employment. I believe every person has a right to a job. 

But our urban unemployment rate is intolerable. This high level of unem- 
ployment means less tax revenue for cities, increased social tension, and 
higher crime rates. 

Unemployment nationally is at 7.6 percent—at least twice the acceptable 
level. And yet this figure, to which the Republican Administration in Wash- 
ington points with pride, is itself a gross understatement of the unemploy- 
ment problem afflicting our major urban areas. According to the United 
States Department of Labor, central city unemployment for 1975 was 9.6 
percent as opposed to 8 percent for nonmetropolitan areas and 5.3 percent 
for the suburbs. For the poverty areas of cities that figure is 13.8 percent, 
and for blacks in these areas it is 17.6 percent. Overall, center city black 
unemployment is at the rate of 14.1 percent. In 1975, every fourth black 
worker was unemployed and the majority of them were ineligible for unem- 
ployment compensation. Teenage black unemployment in some areas of 
America approaches the staggering figure of 40 percent. 

Indeed, even these figures are deceptive of the real problem, for they do 
not include the literally hundreds of thousands of people who have gotten 
completely out of the labor market due to their frustrating inability to find 
a job. 


To Reduce Unemployment 


These are not simply figures. They represent the crushed dreams of mil- 
lions of Americans ready and willing to work. The 9.6 percent unemploy- 
ment rate in our central cities alone means 2.6 million people out of work. 

To make dramatic improvement in the unacceptably high unemployment 
rate, I propose a creative, joint program of incentives to private employers 
and a public needs employment program funded by the federal govern- 
ment. Such programs will more than repay our investment, not simply in 
making taxpayers of those now on unemployment insurance or on welfare, 
and not simply in generating additional revenues to the federal, state and 
local governments—although each 1 percent decline in the unemployment 
rate will produce $13 to $16 billion in federal tax revenues; but rather in 
restoring the pride and self-respect of those too long ignored and cast aside. 

These incentives to private industry should be geared directly toward the 
provision of jobs for the unemployed, and toward encouraging industry to 
locate new plants and offices in urban areas where unemployment is high. 
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Almost 85 percent of America’s workers depend on private industry for 
jobs. Most of the unemployed will depend on recovery in the private sector 
for renewed job opportunities. We cannot afford to ignore well-designed, job- 
related incentives to private industry to help reduce unemployment. These 
should take the form of : 

® assistance to local governments for urban economic planning and de- 
velopment and to help local governments. encourage private industry to 
invest in our cities; 

© an expanded employment credit to give businesses benefits for each 
person they hire who had been previously unemployed ; 

© as a further stimulant to private industry to hire the unemployed, the 
federal government should increase its commitment to fund the cost of 
on-the-job training by business; 

© encouragement by the federal government to private industry to 
prevent layoffs. 

However, private industry cannot meet the task alone! The federal gov- 
ernment has an obligation to provide funds for public employment of those 
who private business cannot and will not hire. 

The Nixon-Ford Administrations’ priorities have been grossly misplaced. 
While adequate unemployment compensation is necessary to protect the 
unemployed, their best protection comes from jobs. It has been estimated by 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress that each 1 percent of excess 
unemployment adds at least $4 to $5 billion in direct costs for unemployment 
compensation, food stamps, and welfare. 

It is an incredible misallocation of resources for the current administra- 
tion to spend between $17 and $20 billion for unemployment compensa- 
tion and an additional $2 to $3 billion on food stamps due to unem- 
ployment, and yet only $234 billion on public job programs. 

Certainly, money is better spent in creating useful public service jobs to 
take people off of welfare, food stamps and unemployment compensation 
and make them tax contributors; yet we are asked to tolerate a policy 
adjusted to support an unacceptable status quo. Therefore, I propose the 
following program of public employment as an investment in human beings, 
an investment which will more than be repaid in uplifted lives, increased 
tax revenues, and decreased welfare, food stamp and unemployment com- 
pensation payments: ' 

© An expansion of the CETA program [Comprehensive Education and 
Training Act] through which direct federal funds for municipal and other 
jobs have been provided, with administrative responsibility resting at the 
local level. This program was originally designed merely to combat structural 
unemployment in a period of mild recession. It cannot now deal with the 
cyclical unemployment caused by the severe recession we are in, without 
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an expanded and strengthened role. It now provides only 300,000 jobs, It 
should produce at least twice this number of jobs. The 9.6 percent unem- 
ployment rate in our central cities could be markedly reduced by the provi- 
sion of 600,000 to 700,000 public jobs to the unemployed for useful jobs 
near their homes, in the cities ; 

© Passage of an accelerated public works program which would help 
create new jobs, 80 percent in the private sector and many for our young 
people. Federal and state governments should also share responsibility for 
guaranteeing bonds for public works projects ; 

e Funds for 800,000 summer youth jobs should be provided; 

¢ Perhaps the biggest single problem created for the poor who live in our 
cities is the current welfare system and Welfare Reform would be the single 
most important action we could take. 


On Helping the Poor 


As currently constituted, it is a crazy quilt of regulations administered 
by a bloated bureaucracy. It is wasteful to the taxpayers of America, demean- 
ing to the recipients, discourages work, and encourages the breakup of 
families. The system lumps together dissimilar categories of poor people, 
and differs greatly in its benefits and regulations from state to state. It is 
time that we broke the welfare and poverty cycle of our poor people. My 
recommendations are designed to satisfy the following goals: (a) we must 
recognize there are three distinct categories of poor people—the unemploy- 
able poor, the employable but jobless poor, and the working poor; (b) no 
person on welfare should receive more than the working poor can earn at 
their jobs; (c) strong work incentives, job creation and job training should be’ 
provided for those on welfare able to work; (d) family stability should be 
encouraged by assuring that no family’s financial situation will be harmed 
by the breadwinner remaining with his dependents; (e) efforts should be 
made to have fathers who abandon their family be forced to continue 
support; (f) the welfare system should be streamlined and simplified, with 
a small bureaucracy, less paperwork, fewer regulations, improved coordina- 
tion and reduced local disparities; (g) persons who are legitimately on wel- 
fare should be treated with respect and dignity. 

_To achieve these goals, I propose a single, fair, uniform, national program 
‘of welfare benefits funded in substantial part by the federal government 
with strong work and job incentives for the poor who are employable and 
with income supplementation for the working poor, and with earnings tied 
so as to encourage employment, so that it would never be more profitable to 
stay on welfare than to work. No one able to work, except mothers with pre- 
school children, should be continued on the welfare rolls unless job training 
and a job were accepted. The welfare burden should be removed from a city 
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such as New York City with all welfare costs being paid by the Federal and 
state governments. 

The programs I have proposed will be repaid by increased tax revenues 
generated by the reduction in unemployment from the jobs programs I have 
outlined. Their financing can be assisted by the $5 billion to $8 billion 
streamlining of the defense budget I have suggested. 


II. Assisting the Fiscal Needs of the Cities 


While we must concentrate on the human needs of those who live in our 
cities throughout the country, we cannot ignore the fiscal plight of our cities 
themselves. A recent authoritative survey showed their plight dramatically. 
Of the cities and towns surveyed, a total of 122 began the last fiscal year 
with combined surpluses of $340 million and ended the fiscal year with a 
combined $40 million deficit. This has forced cities to raise local taxes an 
estimated total of $1.5 billion, or to cut back on important municipal serv- 
ices. These local governments experiencing fiscal difficulties, which in no 
way, are of their own making, had to eliminate 100,000 municipal positions 
last year alone. The deflationary adjustments state and local governments 
together were required to make removed $8 billion from the economy last 
year. 

To alleviate the suffering our cities are being put through by high inflation 
and continued recession, I propose the following: 

© Countercyclical assistance to deal with the fiscal needs of cities par- 
ticularly hard hit by the recession. The $2 billion of countercyclical assist- 
ance recently vetoed by Mr. Ford is essential and affordable. In fact, it is 
within the budget resolutions adopted by Congress. This aid will go to 
create new jobs and to maintain current levels of service in hard-pressed 
cities. Without such aid, cities like Detroit may have to cut back essential 
services; 

¢ Extension of the revenue-sharing program for 5 years, with an increase 
in the annual funding level to compensate for inflation and with enforce- 
ment of the civil rights provisions of the bill to guarantee against dis- 
criminatory use of the funds. I will study whether the revenue-sharing 
formula should be amended in the future to place greater emphasis on 
areas of high need. Moreover, I believe that all revenue-sharing funds 
should go to the cities and that localities should be allowed to use -these 
funds for defraying the costs of health, social services, and education, which 
they are currently forbidden to do; 

© Study the creation of a Federal Municipalities Securities Insurance 
Corporation to assist localities in marketing their bonds and in reducing 
interest levels now faced by municipalities, and to provide voluntary self- 
controls in municipal financial matters. 
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III. Solving the Physical Needs of Our Cities 


The problems our cities are facing are compounded by their often deteri- 
orating physical state. 

Housing has deteriorated enormously and new housing is often unafford- 
able. 1975 was the worst this nation has had in 29 years on the number of 
housing units constructed. Although this nation in 1968 legislated a goal of 
2% million new housing units per year to meet current needs, last year 
witnessed the construction of barely 1 million units. At the same time, hous- 
ing costs have risen so rapidly that only 3 in 20—15 percent—of America’s 
families can afford new housing. What is likewise appalling is that the gov- 
ernment now has thousands upon thousands of abandoned and unused 
dwellings under its control and deteriorating due to bureaucratic inaction, 
while tens of thousands seek better shelter. 

Likewise, our municipal transportation systems are faced with difficult 
times. For the last 20 years, more than $230 billion has been spent at all 
levels of government for our highway system. From 1967 to 1975, expendi- 
tures from the highway trust fund averaged about $4 billion per year; the 
administration’s 1977 fiscal year budget outlay for highways reached $7.1 
billion. From the end of World War II until the mid-sixties, no new major 
transit construction project was undertaken with public support. Cities were 
faced with deteriorating buses and subways and inadequate maintenance 
programs and schedules. Public transit ridership declined from almost 19 
billion in 1946 to only 5.5 billion in 1973, reflecting the poor state of our 
municipal transit systems. By the end of 1974, operating deficits for existing 
public transit systems nationally were expected to have reached $900 mil- 
lion. We cannot continue to allow our mass transit systems to languish and 
remain a stepchild. Mass transit, if properly supported, can serve as the 
means to encourage increased use of our cities as places of business, shopping, 
and entertainment; and can correspondingly enable urban workers to reach 
jobs located in the suburbs; all with less pollution and energy use than the 
present system of transportation. 

To help solve the physical problems confronting our cities, I submit the 
following agenda on housing which will, in addition, put back to work hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed construction workers and fulfill our 
national commitment to build 2% million housing units per year: 

© direct federal subsidies and low interest loans to encourage the con- 
struction of low and middle income class housing; 

© expansion of the highly successful Section 202 housing program for the 
elderly, which utilizes direct federal subsidies; 

© greatly increased emphasis on the rehabilitation of existing housing to 
rebuild our neighborhoods; certain of our publicly created jobs could be used 
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to assist such rehabilitation. It is time for urban conservation instead of urban 
destruction ; 

© greater attention to the role of local communities under the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974; 

© greater effort to direct mortgage money into the financing of private 
housing; 

© prohibiting the practice of red-lining by federally-sponsored savings and 
loan institutions and the FHA, which has had the effect of depriving certain 
areas of the necessary mortgage funds to upgrade themselves, and encourag- 
ing more loans for housing and rehabilitation to the poor. 

In tandem with program, I propose to bolster our urban transporta- 
tion system by: 

© substantially increasing the amount of money available from the high- 
way trust fund for public mass transportation ; 

® studying the feasibility of creating a total transportation fund for all 
modes of transportation ; 

e changing the current restrictive limits on the use of mass transit funds 
by localities so that greater amounts can be used as operating subsidies, and 
opposing the administration’s efforts to reduce federal operating subsidies; 

® achieving better highway utilization through such means as reserved 
lanes for bus and car pools; . 

@ reorganizing and revitalizing our nation’s railroads. 


IV. Meeting the Total Needs of Our Cities: Crime Control, 
Parks, the Arts 


Our cities can never be what we desire so long as they remain an unde- 
sirable environment in which to live and raise a family. Yet too frequently, 
the specter of crime destroys this environment and creates an atmosphere 
in which each person lives in fear of the actions of others. All Americans 
have the right to live free from the fear of crime. 

Surveys indicate that large percentages of the American public fear to’ 
come into the cities or walk their neighborhood streets at night. Crime has 
now become a suburban and rural problem as well as an urban problem. 
Rising crime rates give reality to these fears. Figures show that one in every 
four American families will fall victim to crime within the year. A child born 
in a large American city and remaining in that city throughout his or her 
entire life stands a greater chance of meeting a violent death than did the 
average American soldier during World War IT. 

In order to restore order and tranquility to our cities, I propose: 

© a reform of our judicial system to insure that swift, and predictable 
punishment follows a criminal conviction. I believe that crime is best de- 
terred by the certainty of swift justice; 
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© a revision in our system of sentencing eliminating much of the discre- 
tion now given to judges and probation officers, and insuring greater cer- 
tainty in sentencing and confinement and a higher percentage of serious 
criminals being imprisoned ; 

© reasonable restrictions on the purchase of handguns, including the pro- 
hibition on ownership of guns by certain persons with criminal records; 

© upgrading of the rehabilitation programs available to criminals while 
in prison; 

© a concerted attack on the drug trafflic and organized criminal activity 
with which our cities are afflicted ; 

© federal assistance to the crime prevention programs of local govern- 
ments with a minimum of federal regulations; 

® an attack on unemployment, the root cause of much of our urban 
crime, through the programs I have mentioned previously. We should recog- 
nize that $3 billion has been spent since 1967 by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration in order to fight crime, with more than half of 
this amount going to the nation’s police forces. This alone is not sufficient 
to reduce crime. We cannot seek cosmetic remedies while ignoring the base 
causes of crime. 

Moreover, our urban existence is often lived out in a sea of concrete. To 
make our cities more attractive and culturally viable, we should direct 
greater emphasis on the establishment of parks in urban areas, and we must 
also expand programs such as the urban walls program and federal assist- 
ance to the arts. 


V. Partnership Between President and Mayors 


For too long, the doors of the White House have been shut to the needs 
of the cities and to the mayors who represent them. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, one of the prime movers behind the United 
States Conference of Mayors, recognized the need for.a close partnership 
between the Executive Branch of the federal government and the mayors 
of America’s cities. 

As President, I shall develop close, personal and continuous working 
relationships with you. I will beef up the role and functions of the Domestic 
Policy Council to serve as a direct link to you. Moreover, I will have a high- 
level assistant at the White House to help coordinate programs related to 
cities between the various government departments, and to serve as the 
President’s direct link to the mayors and other city officials. Mayors need a 
person at the White House with the President’s ear to whom they can relate 


directly about city problems. 
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You are on the firing line every minute facing tough problems. I do not 
intend to let you stay there alone, without the full support of the President, 
nor disarmed, without the aid and resources to combat those problems. 

You also have my assurance that the federal government itself will be 
pro-city. Too often the federal government has pursued policies which have 
encouraged urban decay, such as past procedures in the location of federal 
buildings and the construction of highways through urban neighborhoods. 
As President I intend to put a halt to such counterproductive policies. 

I believe that together we can build an urban America which will be 
the envy of the rest of the world and, more importantly, a place where our 
citizens can live and play and work together as brothers in peace and 
harmony. 





NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY 


On April 16, 1976, Mr. Carter delivered a major ad- 
dress, on the problems of medicine and health care, to 
the Student National Medical Association, an organt- 
zation of minority medical students holding its twelfth 
annual convention in Washington, D.C. Mr. Carter 
said: 


I have chosen this occasion to discuss national health policy with you who 
have crossed a sometimes impassable border of discrimination and financial 
barriers to achieve your dream. 

Over two-thirds of black medical students come from families with incomes 
of less than $10,000 a year. In 1975 there was a drop in the number of 
minority students who entered medical school for the first time in five years. 

This has made it more difficult for you to become doctors—but it has 
also given you a clearer sight of critical illnesses which no X-ray can show. 
They are the illnesses not of one patient, but of an entire system. The causes 
and cures will not be found in medicine alone; the diseases have begun and 
spread from politics and society itself. 


Advances 


Some of our medical advances have been remarkable; we have researched 
and developed new wonders of science and technology. We have made 
history by our near-conquering of communicable diseases. New technology 
extends the lives of thousands of patients, as for example with cardiac sur- 
gery. Some advances have been matters of basic social justice; we have 
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passed Medicare and Medicaid to provide care for the poor, the disabled, 
and the aged. We have more hospitals, more equipment, and more clinics, 
community health and mental health centers. 


Present Problems 


But the point of any health care system is its end result—not for bureaus, 
or hospitals, or universities, or budgets—but for human beings. 

There is a difference between the capacity of our health care system and 
the state of our health. This nation, first in the genius of its technology and 
the wealth of its resources, ranks 15th in infant mortality. Our life expectancy 
is lower than the average lifespan in several western countries. We lead the 
developed world in areas where we would prefer to be last, in the diseases of 
highly industrialized nations—the rate of heart disease and cancer. 

Such statistics measure social injustice as much as medical inadequacy. 
Every shortfall in the health of Americans short-changes poor and minority 
Americans the most. Life expectancy for all of us is too short, but it is six 
years shorter for black people. 

In 1965, Americans spent $39 billion, or less than 6 percent of GNP, for 
health services. By 1975, that expenditure had multiplied three times—to 
about $550 per year for every man, woman and child in our nation—more 
than 8.2 percent of GNP. Experts now estimate that, if these trends continue, 
the costs of continuing the present system will double over the next five years 
and could triple over the next ten. 

Cost and access barriers are the normal accepted reasons for our problems 
and the expected focus of political concern. But the deeper causes of ill 
health, at least equal in their effects, are living conditions which breed half 
lives of sickness and early death. The problem with lead paint is not so much 
the price of a doctor to detoxify, but life within the poison painted tene- 
ments. The health problem among urban slums and rural shacks is not just a 
lack of nearby doctors to treat the preventible diseases which fester there, but 
the environment in which people live. 

What are some of the tragic inadequacies of health care? 

We have failed so completely to control medical costs that only 38 percent 
of Medicare expenses are now being met, and the elderly have increasingly 
limited access to needed services. 

Medicaid has become a national scandal. It is being bilked of millions of 
dollars by charlatans. 

For the first time in our history, we are in the midst of a medical mal- 
practice crisis. Some of the blame for this surely rests on a record of poor 
quality controls in monitoring health care. 

Overhospitalization, another cause of major national concern, results all 
too frequently from insurance policy payments limited to inpatient care. 
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The Nixon-Ford Administrations have slashed one essential health pro- 
gram after another in the fields of maternal and child health, community 
mental treatment centers, health manpower, health maintenance organiza- 
tions, and biomedical research, among many others. 

We have built a haphazard, unsound, undirected, inefficient nonsystem 
which has left us unhealthy and unwealthy at the same time. 

The complex reality is that health care is one strand of a seamless social 
web. Our nation’s health problems must be attacked from many approaches, 
one of which is national health insurance. We must begin by considering 
how best we can spend the health dollar. But first we must ask: 


Where Has All the Money Gone? 


Sophisticated and costly medical technology has improved our health. But 
its duplication and misutilization waste our wealth—and the scarcity of re- 
sources then restrains the budget for other social needs. 

Hospital beds often seem to be occupied longer than patients need them 
because we do not have alternatives or agreed-upon standards. 

The structure of our health insurance encourages in-hospital care. A 
patient with the same illness would be kept in the hospital an average of 
four days in Santa Rosa, California, and thirteen days in Brooklyn, New 
York. We have no adequate explanation for the difference. 

Similarly, the likelihood of surgery is related to the state where a person 
resides as much as the state of his or her health. A patient in a New York 
City hospital is twice as likely to be wheeled to the operating room as a 
patient on the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Whether it is the practice 
pattern or the availability of surgeons is unclear. 

Insurance has helped many Americans meet health care bills. Unfortu- 
nately, it may also be an incentive for inefficiency in delivery. Typical public 
and private insurance plans reimburse hospitals on the basis of costs incurred, 
frequently with limits on patients benefits, with no real control on the level 
of hospital costs and physician charges. 

We have not until now controlled costs with incentives for efficiency. For 
the first time, legislation which is pending in the U.S. Senate makes a serious 
effort to place controls on hospital costs and physician charges under Medi- 
care and Medicaid. 

Federal policy is equally a problem. Federal programs are fragmented 
among at least fifteen departments—and the health responsibilities of 
H.E.W. are subdivided further among ten parts of that one cabinet-level 
agency. This bureaucratic sprawl of agencies cannot provide effective direc- 
tion and coordination. Instead, it is a “disorganization” of overlapping 
jurisdictions and redundant programs, each of them with separate grant and 
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reporting requirements. The result is more loss of money and time, and 
the wasted talents of administrators. 

The administration of Medicare and Medicaid presents a perfect example 
of the need for government reorganization. The two programs often serve 
the same people. Each program is in a different agency of HEW. Neither 
agency is a health agency. Neither relates to programs to provide more pro- 
fessional and allied health manpower, or to research programs. Both Medi- 
care and Medicaid have experienced massive cost increases that were not 
planned or anticipated. Our government now tries to shift part of the infla- 
tion back to the poorest of our citizens'in the form of increased deductibles, 
co-insurance, and consequently reduced benefits. 


What Are the Solutions? 


First, our emphasis must be on prevention of the killers and cripplers of 
our people. Our purpose must be to promote health, not just to provide 
health care as such, and this includes initiative in insuring adequate family 
incomes and a clean environment as well as reforming the financing of 
health care. Reform of the welfare morass may prevent more sickness and 
disease during the next generation than could be achieved by placing 
$600,000 body scanning X-rays in every hospital. 

The control of occupational hazards can save many workers each year 
who die prematurely because they are exposed to toxic chemicals, dust and 
pesticides. These are usually low income workers. Occupational health and 
safety can reduce cancer, accidents, and respiratory disease. 

The abatement of air and water pollution would protect millions from 
breathing and drinking poisons which will lead to long, costly illness and 
disability 10 or 20 years from now. 

Continuing education and information about proper nutrition and self- 
care could reduce the $30 billion annual cost of the sicknesses that afflict 
Americans who eat or drink or smoke too much. Yet, the federal govern- 
ment spends less for this purpose than is planned for a single B-1 bomber, 
and medical schools don’t teach enough about nutrition or preventive health 
care. 

Reorganization of our government is one of the most important steps 
we can take. A random system tends to perpetuate every effort of the past, 
no matter what its record may be, because each agency defends its own 
fragment of the policy. A consolidated system and coherent planning can 
weigh competing alternatives, judge comparative results, and budget 
resources for the best returns in terms of health. 

It would be both cost-efficient and health-effective to use less expensive 
treatment methods where possible and to improve out-patient services in- 
stead of overbuilding and overusing hospitals, And it should be normal 
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rather than exceptional to balance benefits and costs before deciding how 
and where to distribute the new developments of medical technology. 

Medical care costs must be controlled, We must find incentives for pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. 


Improved Health Care and Delivery 


Any comprehensive health policy must bring care within the reach as well 
as the means of all our people. 

The most generous insurance program cannot pay doctors or hospitals 
that are not there. 

In the county where I farm, there is not a doctor, dentist, pharmacist or 
a hospital bed. The National Health Services Corps has designated almost 
three hundred areas of similar shortage across the country. (Even nearby 
hospital services are remote for indigent people without transportation.) The 
ratio of physicians to population is three times higher in New York City 
than in South Dakota. Yet in the New York City ghettoes, physicians are 
scarce. Metropolitan centers generally have twice as many doctors for each 
thousand citizens as rural America. 

The changing nature of medical practice compounds the numerical short- 
age of health personnel. There has been a substantial increase in specialists 
and a decline in family practitioners and primary care physicians. 

The maldistribution of medical resources is neither inadvertent nor inevi- 
table. It is partly the consequence of government action and the advance of 
technology. And therefore government can help redirect the trends of the 
past. 

Medical education is an essential part’of the reorientation of our national 
health care. The way medical schools teach, and the type of physicians they 
graduate, should reflect national projections of health needs and the rational 
planning of health services. The medical establishment has not responded. 
to the shortage of primary care services and practitioners. But because of 
the strong federal and state support of undergraduate medical schools and 
graduate training, there. is an obligation to the taxpayers te direct those 
funds in the public interest. Our national needs require redirecting medical 
education toward primary care as one means to correct the geographical and 
professional maldistribution of services and personnel. 

We must insure more medical education for students from minority and 
low-income families, and for women, so they may take their rightful place 
in medicine. A major barrier to medical schools for minorities is financial. 
Most of your families had more hope than money to contribute to your 
dream. The government should assure scholarships and low-interest loans 
to make it financially possible to reach this goal. 
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To improve the availability of services, especially preventive services, the 
work of nurse practitioners and physicians’ assistants is critical. In addition 
to these new clinicians, we need more paraprofessionals and allied health 
personnel who can free doctors and nurses for the work that only they can 
do. A project in Portsmouth, Virginia, and others that we started in Georgia 
have demonstrated that many of the poor can fill paraprofessional roles, 
instead of being forced onto welfare rolls. The preventive work they do in 
their own neighborhoods reduces sickness and the expense of treatment. 

Health care is so complex that it requires specialists, generalists and pro- 
fessionals of all levels to analyze problems and offer health services. A co- 
operative approach maximizes the use of professional time. That is why I 
support organized approaches to delivery of services. 

Availability is linked to quality in other vital respects. Availability of 
different kinds of care is one example. Many of the aged live out their lives 
in nursing homes or hospitals that violate minimal safety, sanitation, and 
even fire standards. Many of the elderly end their years in impersonal, high 
cost institutions when lower cost residential and supporting services would 
permit them to continue living with dignity in their homes and communities. 

Adequate enforcement of hospital and nursing home standards or the 
expansion of services like meals-on-wheels for the homebound elderly can 
certainly help. Other needs may be met by development of community-based 
counselors, themselves older citizens, to act as facilitators for services. 

Quality of care must be a matter of concern for the nation. The public 
should be protected by explicit standards of competence. The Professional 
Standards Review system is potentially an important initiative to monitor 
the quality of medical care. This system needs to correct its internal de- 
ficiencies and improve implementation nationally. 

An efficient, cost-effective health care system will deliver and not just 
promise national health care. We must follow the basic principle that the 
amount of personal wealth should not limit the state of a person’s health. 


National Health Insurance 


National health insurance alone cannot redistribute doctors or raise the 
quality of care. So we must plan, and decisively phase in, simultaneous 
reform of services and refinancing of costs. Reform will enable us to set and 
secure the following principles of a national health insurance program: 

© Coverage must be universal and mandatory. Every citizen must be en- 
titled to the same level of comprehensive benefits. 

© We must reduce barriers to early and preventive care in order to lower 
the need for hospitalization. 

© Benefits should be insured by a combination of resources: employer and 
employee shared payroll taxes, and general tax revenues. As President, I 
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would want to give our people the most rapid improvement in individual 
health care the nation can afford, accommodating first those who need it 
most, with the understanding that it will be a comprehensive program in 
the end. 

Uniform standards and levels of quality and payment must be approved 
for the nation as part of rational health planning. Incentives for reforms 
in the health care delivery system and for increased productivity must be 
developed. 

© We must have strong and clear built-in cost and quality controls. Nec- 
essary machinery for monitoring the quality of care must be established. 

¢ Rates for institutional care and physician services should be set. in ad- 
vance, prospectively. 

¢ Maximum personal interrelationships between patients and their physi- 
cians should be preserved; freedom of choice in the selection of a physician 
and treatment center will always be maintained. 

© Consumer representation in the development and administration of the 
health program should be assured. 

¢ National priorities of need and feasibility should determine the stages 
of the system’s implementation. While public officials have continued to 
dispute whether coverage should be catastrophic at first or comprehensive 
immediately, the system has become a comprehensive catastrophe. We must 
achieve all that is practical while we strive for what is ideal, taking intelli- 
gent steps to make adequate health services a right for all our people. 

e A basic concern shall be for the dignity of the person, not for the indi- 
vidual’s wealth or income. 

© Incentives for the reorganization of the delivery of health care must be 
built into the payment mechanism. 

© We must have resources set aside to encourage development of alterna- 
tive approaches and to spur new distribution of health personnel. 


Conclusion 


The accomplishment of comprehensive national health insurance will 
not be quick or easy. It requires a willingness to seek new solutions, to keep 
an open mind. The problems are obvious, the solutions less so. 

Reinhold Niebuhr said, “The sad duty of politics is to establish justice 
in a sinful world.” 

Our nation is still a place of many injustices. There are bars of hunger 
as well as iron. There are manacles of disease as well as metal. There is the 
solitary confinement of neglected old age. There are high walls of preju- 
dice and repression. There is the capital punishment of war. 
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These prisons will not be unlocked by mere good intentions or political 
promises in dubious faith. If they could be, humanity would have wished 
them away long ago. 

There are many doors to be opened—to sounder health, a cleaner envi- 
ronment, racial equality and economic fairness—to all those things to which 
we pledge our allegiance in a single phrase—“with liberty and justice for 


all.” 





BLACK VOTER CONCERNS 


This interview with Mr. Carter was published by 
Encore American & Worldwide News, April 5, 1976: 


Q. Why should blacks vote for Jimmy Carter? 

Carter. My record speaks for itself. When I was Governor of Georgia 
every act that I performed was designed for those who need the services of 
government the most, black or white—the rural, the inarticulate, the 
noninfluential, the people who are dependent on the government to give 
man a better life and who quite often don’t have a voice in the shaping of 
government programs. 

I tried to correct this by making a large number of appointments, not only 
to major boards and policy making entities, such as the Board of Regents, 
which runs our university system, and the Board of Human Resources, 
which runs our welfare system, but also to boards that concern testing and 
licensing of practical and registered nurses, barbers, beauticians, funeral 
directors, and so forth. Before my administration, black citizens had been 
excluded from that process; decisions had been made by white people for 
them or by rich people for poor people. 

In the shaping of our tax policies we tried to orient everything that I 
did toward meeting the needs and caring for the problems of those who 
ordinarily had not been given an equal chance in the past. 

In the field of education, after we integrated our schools completely, the 
major thrust of my whole administration was to individualize instruction, 
to treat each child as an individual and not to treat him as one entity in a 
homogeneous group. 

We have assimilated our racial integration in the South and I contrib- 
uted something to it in a very fine way. For example, I have an 8-year-old 
daughter who goes to a typical south Georgia school in the town where 
we live; the school is 60 percent black and approximately 40 percent white. 
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I think the intimacy in which I live my life and the administration of 
my responsibilities as a public official have indicated my sensitivity toward 
the needs of people who are dependent on government. 

The last thing is I think we have the same kind of opportunity yet unreal- 
ized in foreign affairs to treat nations as individuals and to deal with them in 
a predictable and a compassionate and understanding and respectable way. 
This will particularly apply to the small nations and the nations whose citizens 
happen to be brown or black, who in the past were often treated with a lack 
of respect and sometimes even contempt and certainly insensitivity. As Presi- 
dent, I think I can change that dramatically. 

Q. What black support do you have? 

Carter. I’ve got strong support among black leaders, people like Andy 
Young, who was Dr. Martin Luther King’s top fieldworker, campaigning 
for me around the country. Dr. Martin Luther King, Sr. and his family have 
opened their doors because they have had a chance to watch me in close 
quarters in Georgia as a governor and they also see in me the kind of leader- 
ship capability, at least the potential, that could change the thrust of our 
government. 

I think the President is the only person who can change the direction or 
attitude of our nation. For example, in 1968, we had a Democratic Con- 
gress; perhaps more Democratic than it had been in the past; then we 
changed Presidents from Jack Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson to Richard 
Nixon, and the whole attitude of our government changed toward an unfor- 
tunate people. 

Q. What is the most significant change you have noticed that has taken 
place in the South? 

Carter. The best thing that ever happened in the South, as I have often 
said, was the passage of the civil rights rulings granting black people the right 
to vote, hold a job, buy a home, attend schools of their choice, and partici- 
pate in public affairs on an equal basis with white people. 

When I authorized the unveiling of a portrait of the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in the State capital, I made a little speech and I pointed 
out that Dr. King liberated black peoplé in the South, but perhaps more than 
that, he liberated whites because we have been constrained for generations 
by the preoccupations of the race issue. I think a lot of progress has been 
made in the South, but we still have a long way to go. 

Q. Although you have traveled to the Middle East, Europe, and to Latin 
America, will you, as President, travel to Africa? 

Carter. As President, I will certainly balance my travel among the 
developing nations, especially in Africa. Although I can’t promise you now 
just where I will travel, I will make sure that the African and South Ameri- 
can nations will be top priority on the agenda of my Secretary of State and 
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members of my family. I think this is probably the greatest unmet need in 
our foreign policy now, because as I have been in smaller and developing 
countries, I have seen quite often the hurt that exists in them about our 
callousness toward them. 

Q. What do you consider to be your strengths and weaknesses? 

Carter. In the first place, I am not a lawyer, and that would ordinarily 
be interpreted as a weakness, but on the other hand, I am a farmer, a busi- 
nessman, an engineer, and a scientist, and I think I can make up for not being 
a lawyer by my broad background of experience in other aspects of human 
life. 

I come from outside Washington; I’ve never served in public office in 
Washington and that would ordinarily be interpreted as a weakness, politi- 
cally speaking, because I haven’t had access to the news media and I haven’t 
been known by the top opinion shapers and the top political figures of this 
country. zs 

I am a relatively unknown person, but at the same time I think that can 
be turned into an asset because when I get to Washington, I’ll come in as a 
fresh person not committed to the status quo, eager to change things for 
the better and not responsible for what is there. I have tough, competent 
managerial experience, demonstrated as a governor, and have the knowl- 
edge, at the local level as chairman of a school board, as a state senator, and 
as a governor, of the problems that Washington creates in the actual 
delivery of services to human beings. 

The Congress now has evaluated, for instance, a hundred different pro- 
grams in the welfare field. Every year they launch three or four ships on the 
sea of our social structures without a rudder and they float around in the 
dark bumping against one another. Governors and mayors have to admin- 
ister those programs and try to orient those ships toward a common goal, 
and I think I can see that from a perspective that demonstrates vividly the 
handicaps under which we suffer. 

That is another problem that I may have had as a handicap, because I 
came from a small town, only 652 people. Still that gives me a very good 
insight into the proper interrelationship among people. We have fairly 
wealthy people, very poor people, and 40 percent white people and 60 per- 
cent black people, and I think if you want into Plains, Georgia, where I do 
live, and talked to all 650 people out there, you will find very little lack of 
knowledge about one another. We know each other and we understand one 
another’s problems. It gives me a mandatory melting pot within which to 
derive my own consciousness of people’s needs and hopes and dreams and 
aspirations. 

I’ve had another potential handicap in that I’ve never been on the 
national political scene before; I haven’t run for President before, and I was 
relatively unknown. Even as late as last fall, only about 12 to 15 percent 
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of the people actually knew who I was. If they were asked to name all the 
Presidential candidates, they could not name me. And I’ve had to overcome 
that with just detailed, careful, meticulous organizational work, which I 
think has laid a good groundwork of a permanent political base for me, 
which will be an asset in the future. 

So I think those kinds of aptitudes are good. It’s hard for anyone to assess 
strengths and weaknesses. I think I do have some strength; that I have 
already described to you. I’ve traveled extensively in foreign countries in 
my adult life, and I have experience in the military. I think I would know 
how to eliminate a lot of problems in the Pentagon and I’ve got an out- 
standing family; there are 11 of us who campaign full-time. 

I think that in general as I personally weigh my assets and my liabilities, 
my assets far outweigh the liabilities. I haven’t worked with Congress, but 
I have worked with the state legislature, and I think that coming out of 
Congress you don’t have the perspective or the inclination to make tough, 
bold executive decisions. One tends to equivocate and look at both sides of 
every issue and to continue the eternal debate and maybe to contrive a new 
agency or a new law to take care of a need without going to the basis of the 
problem. I would take just the opposite viewpoint. 

Q. As President, what would you do to renew confidence in our economy? 

Carter. Our economic base is strong; we’ve just lost our ability to work 
together. And we have no vision of what this country can do. 

The Ford-Nixon Administrations established the wrong priorities—tight 
constraints on the economy with scarce money, high interest rates, and let 
the unemployment rate go where it will. I would put the top priority on 
employment and holding down interest rates. I don’t believe this would have 
too much of an adverse effect on inflationary spirals. 

I don’t think there are any easy answers to the employment problem. I 
personally don’t favor the government’s being the prime source of jobs 
because the only sources of funds to pay government salaries are the people 
who don’t work for the government. 

But there are many things the federal government can do, including 
provision of some jobs, orientation of research and development and new 
kinds of industries. One example of that would be in solar heating; other 
countries use solar heating to save energy. We are going to come to that very 
quickly. And this would provide jobs, not for scientists (because the tech- 
nology is known), but for people like truckers, plumbers, pipefitters, car- 
penters, electricians, and plastics workers. With a minimum of expenditures 
you could get greatly magnified job opportunities. 

A second category of job improvement would be in providing our people 
with a better quality of life. One of the fortunate things about the societal 
structure is that when you spend money on giving our people better lives, 
you create a lot of jobs, because that is people delivering services to other 
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people. If you spend a million dollars in either public or private funds on 
better education, day care centers, or housing you get almost a million 
dollars’ worth of jobs. You could spend the same million dollars on one more 
atomic bomb, but you don’t get many jobs. So the orientation of our priori- 
ties could be shifted toward alleviating people’s problems. 

Another thing that we need to do to help employment is to revise the 
federal bureaucracy. There is no way to educate children, to care for the 
elderly, to have a good health program, to build a transportation system, 
or to have a fair welfare system with a horrible, bloated, confused, overlap- 
ping, and wasteful bureaucracy that is almost impenetrable for the average 
person. 

When I was elected governor, we had 300 agencies, departments, bureaus, 
commissions, and so forth. We abolished 278 of them; we set up a simple 
structure of government. We have only 22 departments now, and anybody 
in Georgia, even if illiterate, with one telephone call can register a com- 
plaint, ask a question, make a suggestion, or get a need met. 

Two other things I will say: One is that we ought to have an aggressive 
sale of U.S. products overseas. Other countries do this, but we don’t. We 
ought to sell not only ammunition and weapons, which we do very well, but 
also other things, such as shoes, shirts, and agricultural products. Also, we 
ought to remove the government incentives, tax incentives and otherwise, 
that have encouraged U.S. corporations to make products in foreign coun- 
tries, when people in this nation are out of work. 

There are some categories where I would provide direct federal aid, par- 
ticularly among young people. We have a 20 percent to 25 percent unem- 
ployment rate among 18 to 21 year olds. Among black and Spanish-speak- 
ing young people the unemployment rate is 40 percent to 45 percent. This 
should be corrected immediately. And federal jobs ought to be provided 
directly to the young people in these categories, similar to what we did during 
the Depression with a CCC or a WPA. 

Another thing I would like to try is this. If a town, city, or corporation 
has to lay off 10 percent of its workers, I would like to see it retain 100 per- 
cent of its workers for a shorter workweek with the federal government and 
the industry sharing the extra cost involved. That is much cheaper and much 
better than providing unemployment compensation or welfare for the 10 
percent of the workers out of work. 

Q. What are the problems that you see in the nation’s welfare system? 

Carter. We’ve got a serious problem in welfare. It’s not fair to taxpayers 
and it’s not fair to the welfare recipients. We have about 12 million people 
in this country who chronically draw welfare. We have about 2 million 
welfare workers. They are among my favorite public employees. They want 
to help alleviate suffering, unemployment, blindness, and so forth. But they 
don’t spend their time doing that. Against their own wishes, they spend their 
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time in offices, bogged down with red tape, shuffling papers, trying to ad- 
minister these 100 different welfare programs that the federal government 
is forcing on us. 

We need a simple, fair welfare system that has several elements. About 
1.3 million of those welfare recipients can work full-time; nothing is wrong 
with them physically or mentally. They should have the opportunity for job 
training, literacy instruction if they can’t read or write, and the services of 
private and public job placement agencies to match them with the jobs that 
best suit their capabilities. If they are offered a job and don’t take it, I 
wouldn’t pay them any more benefits. 

The other 90 percent can’t work full-time. For them, there should be one 
basic nationwide payment to meet the necessities of life, varying in amount 
only to accommodate the cost of living from one community to another. 

We also should have a work-incentive aspect built in, even for those who 
could work only part time. For example, if a mother has two little children, 
the husband is dead, she can leave the children with the grandmother, let’s 
say, for 15 hours a week and she can get a part-time job, she ought to be 
encouraged to do so, not made to, but encouraged. And she should not have 
her welfare payments confiscated. Now, a welfare mother who gets a job has 
to pay over 80 percent of her income in taxes and she loses her welfare 
benefits. 

We should also remove the aspects of the welfare law that forces or en- 
courages fathers to leave their homes, or to pretend to leave their homes. 
In fact, everything that the government does should be designed to hold a 
family together and not to separate them. And we ought not to have a hun- 
dred different programs, but one or two programs at the most. 

Q. In opposing abortion, are you not taking away the accessibility of 
it for the poor? 

Carter. Georgia had a strict abortion law, which I would favor for the 
whole country. It was stricken down by the Supreme Court in a test case. In 
Georgia, we now permit abortions for the first 13 weeks, with the decision 
made between the mother and the doctor. In the second 13 weeks, abortions 
can only be performed if the mother’s life is in danger or if the pregnancy © 
is the result of rape. When the child is assumed to carry or sustain its life 
independent of the mother, no abortions are permitted. 

I want a nationwide federal program established by law to provide educa- 
tional services, family planning services, access to contraceptives for those 
who believe in their use, including minors, and better adoption procedures. I 
think abortions are a result or evidence of a failure to prevent unwanted 
pregnancies or to encourage a mother who has an unwanted child to carry 
the child to delivery. 

Under the present Supreme Court ruling, I’ll do everything I can as Presi- 
dent to minimize the need for abortions in this country. 





THE ECONOMY 


A CARTER POSITION PAPER 


Shortly before the Pennsylvania primary, and mid- 
way in the state primary period, Mr. Carter issued “An 
Economic Position Paper for Now and Tomorrow”. As 
released April 22, 1976, it follows: 


Current Economic Realities 


Under two Republican Administrations we have been faced with the 
twin evils of intolerably high unemployment and double-digit inflation. We 
have experienced the worst recession since the 1930’s, and the second 
recession since 1968. Federal deficits reached unheard of peacetime levels. 

For eight years we have seen strict wage and price controls suddenly 
imposed and just as suddenly lifted. We have witnessed two devaluations 
of our currency. We have had to live with the consequences of the disastrous 
1972 grain giveaway to the Soviet Union. We have watched our petroleum 
prices increase four and five fold. We have seen overly restrictive monetary 
policies and high interest rates compound our recession and greatly restrict 
our construction and homebuilding industry. 

While inflation has declined from its previous levels, it still remains 
unacceptably high. It must not be ignored, for it is a critical problem facing 
the American people. 

The major economic problem, however, is unacceptably high unemploy- 
ment. 

The average unemployment rate in 1975 was 8.5 percent. In no other 
postwar year has it averaged as much as 7 percent. Today, unemployment 
nationally is 7.5 percent—above the annual unemployment rate of any year 
since the Great Depression, 60 percent higher than 1972 and over 70 percent 
higher than in 1973. And yet this figure is itself a gross understatement of 
the true unemployment problem affecting our country. According to the 
United States Department of Labor, central city unemployment for 1975 
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was 9.6 percent. In some major cities unemployment has recently run as 
high as 17 percent. In 1975, every fourth black worker was unemployed and 
the majority of them were ineligible for unemployment compensation. Teen- 
age black unemployment in some areas approaches the staggering figure of 
40 percent. Unemployment among construction workers is over 20 percent. 

Even these figures are deceptive for they do not include the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have been left out of the labor market due to 
their frustrating inability to find a job. 

These are not simply figures. They represent an incalculable cost both to 
the unemployed and the nation. They represent the crushed dreams of mil- 
lions of Americans ready and willing to work. All Americans should be free 
to have a decent job. 

Unemployment not only affects the unemployed, it affects all Americans. 

It has been estimated by the Joint Economic Committee of Congress that 
each one percent of excess unemployment adds at least $4 to $5 billion in 
direct costs for unemployment compensation, food stamps and welfare. 

The federal government is currently spending between $17 and $20 billion 
for unemployment compensation and an additional $2 to $3 billion on food 
stamps due to unemployment. The present rate of unemployment compensa- 
tion due to the recession is now more than four times the cost of two years 
ago. 

High levels of unemployment mean increased crime and violence, lost 
output, a lower level of productivity, and less investment in new capital. 


Goals for the Present and Future 


1. We must develop a sensible, steady, fair, humane, well-coordinated 
national economic policy. 

My economic policy will be based on the true complexities of the present 
economic picture and the time required for any government policy to work 
its will. It will avoid the shocks and surprises the on-again off-again pro- 
grams and rapid policy changes which have characterized the last 8 years. 
It must be geared to alleviating inequities in our economic system and 
avoiding the harsh and arbitrary actions which paralyze those in our society 
least able to help themselves. 

2. We must give highest priority to achieving a steady reduction of un- 
employment and achieving full employment—a job for everyone who 
wishes one—as rapidly as possible, while reducing inflation. 

3. We must insure a better coordination between fiscal and monetary 
policy and insure a closer working relationship between the Executive Branch 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

4. Given the present state of the economy, we must pursue an expansion- 
ary fiscal and monetary program in the near future, with some budget 
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deficits if necessary, to reduce unemployment more rapidly. But with a 
progressively managed economy we can attain a balanced budget within 
the context of full employment by 1979, prior to the end of the first term 
of my administration. A balanced budget can be achieved without reducing 
social expenditures, through the increased revenues which will be realized 
by higher incomes in a fully employed economy. Under my administration, 
economic growth will generate additional revenues, avoiding the need for 
recession-related expenditures, and insuring both budget stability and an 
adequate level of public spending. J favor balanced budgets over the busi- 
ness cycle. 

5. We need better economic coordination and planning through an ex- 
panded role for the Council of Economic Advisors, to aid government, 
business, and industry in making intelligent decisions. 


A National Economic Policy 


1. Rapid Reduction in Unemployment 

I am committed to a dramatic reduction in unemployment, without 
reviving double-digit inflation, through the following means: 

(a) We must have an expansionary fiscal and monetary policy for 
the coming fiscal year to stimulate demand and production. This should 
not mean spending simply for the sake of spending without specific aims 
and goals, but policy aimed at curbing both cyclical and structural unem- 
ployment, creating useful jobs, and solving national needs. 

Such an expansionary policy can reduce unemployment without reignit- 
ing inflation, because our economy is presently performing so far under 
capacity. 

(b) Specific stimulation should be given to private industry to hire the 
unemployed through: 

—an increased commitment by the federal government to fund the cost 
of on-the-job training by business; 

—encouragement by the federal government to employers to retain workers 
during cyclical downturns including reforming the unemployment com- 
pensation tax paid by employers; 

—public programs to train people for work in private sector jobs; 

—incentives specifically geared to encourage employment, including incen- 
tives to employers who employ young persons and persons with lengthy 
records of unemployment, and to those employers who provide flexible 
hours of employment and flexible jobs, to aid access by women to the 
market place. 

(c) To supplement our effort to have private industry play a greater role, 
the federal government has an obligation to provide funds for useful and pro- 
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ductive public employment of those whom private business cannot or will 

not hire. Therefore we should: 

—create meaningful public jobs in the cities and neighborhoods of the un- 
employed adjusted to solving our national needs in construction, repair, 
maintenance, and rehabilitation of facilities such as railroad roadbeds, 
housing, and the environment; 

—improve manpower training and vocational education programs to in- 
crease the employability of the hard-core unemployed ; 

—provide 800,000 summer youth jobs; 

—pass an accelerated public works program targeted to areas of specific 
national needs; 

—double the CETA ( SAN ERE A Educational Training Act) program 
from 300,000 to 600,000 jobs, and provide counter-cyclical aid to cities 
with high unemployment; 

—develop more efficient employment services to provide better job coun- 
seling and to match openings to individuals, and consider establishment 
of special Youth Employment Services especially geared to finding jobs 
for our young people. 


2. Curbing Inflation 
There are far more humane and economically sound solutions to curbing 
inflation than enforced recession, unemployment, monetary restrictions and 
high interest rates. Much of the inflation we have experienced was not 
caused by excessive demand but rather by dollar devaluations, external 
factors such as the increasing oil prices, and by worldwide increases in food 
and basic material prices. Furthermore, high interest costs, and the final 
dismantling of the controls program in 1974.contributed to high inflation 
rates. 
A constant effort to battle inflation must accompany our drive for full 
employment. This requires measures to: 
—increase the productive capabilities of our economy, with increased 
attention to the supply side of our economy, now virtually ignored ; 
—insure a steady flow of jobs and output; 
—increase productivity so that growth does not become overly inflationary ; 
—insure a better relationship between the availability of goods and the 
demand for them. In the agricultural area, the federal government should 
assume the primary responsibility for establishing reserves of key food- 
stuffs in the United States; 
—reform those governmental regulations, such as the rule prohibiting a truck 
from carrying goods on its return haul, which unnecessarily add to prices; 
—strictly enforce anti-trust and consumer protection legislation and increase 
free-market competition ; 
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—adopt a monetary policy which encourages lower interest rates and the 
availability of investment capital at reasonable costs; 
—effectively monitor excessive price and wage increases in specific sectors 
of the economy. 
While I oppose across-the-board permanent wage and price controls, I 
favor standby controls which the President can apply selectively. I do not 
presently see the need for the use of such standby authority. 


3. Better Coordination Between Fiscal and Monetary Policy 


Fiscal policy covers generally the taxing and spending decisions of the 
federal government. Fiscal policy formulation is centered in the federal gov- 
ernment in the Congress, the Congressional Budget Office, the Office of 
Management and Budget, the Department of the Treasury, and the Presi- 
dency. Monetary policy on the other hand, concerns decisions having to do 
with money supply, interest rates, and credit market conditions, with policy 
formulation centered in the Federal Reserve System, and to a lesser extent, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Congress. 

We cannot expect to achieve balanced growth through stable, sensible, 
and fair economic policies if fiscal and monetary policy are not better co- 
ordinated. 

I propose the following steps: 

—While the Federal Reserve Board should maintain its independence from 
the Executive Branch, it is important that throughout a President’s term 
he have a Chairman of the Federal Reserve whose economic views are 
compatible with his own. Currently the Chairman is appointed for a four 
year term but not necessarily coterminous with the President’s term. To 
insure greater compatibility between the President and the Federal Re- 
serve Chairman, I propose that, subject to Senate confirmation, the Presi- 
dent be given the power to appoint his own Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve who would serve a term coterminous with the President’s. 

—To insure better planning both by government and private industry, the 
Federal Reserve Board through its Open Market Committee should 
be held responsible for stating its objectives more clearly and publicly. 

__The Federal Reserve Board should be required to submit to Congress and 
the public a credit market report on past monetary conditions, together 
with a short term and a year’s outlook. This report, included as part of 
the Economic Report of the President to Congress, should be a definitive 
annual statement about monetary affairs. It should be the joint respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, and the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
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Board to show in their consolidated report that their policies are mutually 
consistent and, if not, to demonstrate why they are not consistent. 


4. More Effective Budgeting 

The budget of.the federal government should serve as an instrument of 
both economic and general governmental policy. It is a statement of the 
influences of governmental expenditures on the allocation of resources, an 
instrument for carrying out economic stabilization policy, and a demonstra- 
tion of our nation’s priorities. It should serve as a guide to and a means of 
encouraging efficient and economical functioning of government. 

For the current fiscal year, an expansionary fiscal and monetary policy 
is necessary. Social needs and the need for economic stabilization may require 
from time to time unbalancing of the budget. But, we should strive toward 
budget balance, within an environment of full employment, over the long 
term. The surplus years should balance the deficits. I therefore call for 
balanced budgets over the business cycle. This can be achieved by 1979. 
At the present time, there is a clear need for stimulus in order to return the 
economy to full employment. 

A vigorous employment policy will enlarge the revenue base and will like- 
wise reduce recession-related expenditures and will therefore do much to 
reduce the present deficit. My commitment is to achieve and maintain a 
high level of real growth in the economy, which will permit us to have a 
balanced budget without reductions in important social programs and 
within the context of full employment. 

Budget planning within the federal government is presently on a yearly 
basis. This does not allow sufficient long-range planning. Therefore, we 
should budget on a three year cycle, rolling forward three years at a time 
when the budget is prepared each year. The first year ahead in a three year 
cycle should be the usual budget, the next two would be only first approxi- 
mations, in an initial attempt to smooth out the budgeting process. The 
budget for the two latter years will normally be revised in the next year 
when a new third year is added for an initial approximation. The long range 
budgeting practice will roll forward from year to year. 

The three year rolling budget technique will permit businessmen and pub- 
lic officials to do a much better job in laying out their own plans, relying less 
on the need for more elaborate proposals of comprehensive planning. More- 
over, as we did while I was Governor of Georgia, we should predict the costs 
of programs over a long period of time so that proper long-term budgeting 
can be done. Also, we should attempt to implement new approaches to gov- 
ernment budgeting, such as zero-base budgeting, which insure that there is 
quality control over government programs and that these programs accom- 
plish their intended end. 
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3. Better Government Planning and Management 


I am a firm advocate of the private enterprise system. I am a businessman 
myself. I oppose the type of rigid, bureaucratic centralized planning charac- 
teristics of communist countries. 

But better general economic planning by government is essential to insure 
a’stable, sensible, fair, humane economic policy, without the roller-coaster 
dips and curves we have faced in the last eight years. Government must 
plan ahead just like any business. Planning is widely practiced in the private 
sector of the American economy. 

I favor coordinated government planning to attack problems of structural 
unemployment, inflation, environmental deterioration, exaggeration of eco- 
nomic inequalities, natural resource limitations, and obstructions to the op- 
eration of the free market system. 

I believe that this type of planning can be carried out without the creation 
of a new bureaucracy, but rather through well defined extensions of existing 
bodies and techniques. I propose that the role of the present Council of 
Economic Advisers, established under the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
be expanded to include this type of coordinated planning and to deal with 
long-range problems of individual sectors fitted into a overall economic plan 
for the economy as a whole, as well as to deal with considerations of supply, 
distribution, and performance in individual industries. 

Many of the economic shocks of the past eight years have come on the 
supply side of the economy. It is imperative that we study ways to anticipate 
problems rather than await their arrival and once again react with ill-con- 
ceived solutions in a crisis environment. Such detailed studies will be an 
important new task for the Council of Economic Advisers. 

We have no discernible economic goals, Goals must be established and 
clearly enunciated, so that our programs can be developed within a planned, 
orderly context. 

The techniques I have outlined can and will be carried out within the 
framework of our present private enterprise system, free market institutions 
and administrative structures. 


Conclusion 


We live in an interdependent world. Problems of inflation, unemployment, 
scarcity of resources, and economic stabilization cannot be accomplished 
without a coordinated effort with the rest of the world. We will cooperate 
with our allies and trading partners, and others to develop long-term solu- 
tions to our common problems. 

Beware of the person who promises economic wonders of high prosperity, 
with no problems of inflation, unemployment, or maldistribution of income. 
This country faces serious economic problems, but they can be dealt with 
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in an honest, sensible way if we set our sights on a steady path towards full 
employment, wary of inflationary pressures, and geared towards meeting na- 
tional needs. Exhortation and gimmickry are not going to be very helpful in 
meeting the economic challenges, but good, sensible policies are. Straight- 
forward, uncomplicated programs aiming at expanding production, getting 
all segments of the unemployed back to work, insuring the smooth working 
of our private enterprise system, and introducing reforms in the spirit of more 
economic equity are the kinds of policies this country needs. 

It will be my responsibility as President to insure that this nation has a 
coherent, coordinated, short- and long-term economic policy, geared to 
achieve full employment, low rates of inflation, and cyclically balanced 
budgets. To these I am committed. These goals will be achieved. 





FORTUNE MAGAZINE INTERVIEW 


This interview with Mr. Carter, by Fortune editors 

A. James Reichley and Ann Hengstenberg, was pub- 

' lished in the May 1976 Fortuné magazine. Discussed 
were questions of particular concern to business. 


Q. Governor, what would you do to deal with inflation in the economy? 

Carter. I would proceed aggressively, with the first emphasis on jobs. 
My economic advisers and I agree that until you get the unemployment rate 
down below 5 percent, there’s no real danger of escalating inflationary pres- 
sures. I would also favor additional money supply, carefully controlled, but I 
think a little more than we’ve had in the past 2 years. 

Q. You think the money supply should now be increasing more rapidly? 

Carter. I do. I think there was an overreaction in 1973 and 1974 to 
the rate of inflation, which was caused primarily, I think, by transient and 
external circumstances—competitive’ bidding for scarce commodities, in- 
creases in the price of oil, and so forth. 

Another thing that I think should be done to control inflation is a tight, 
businesslike management of the government mechanism itself—a complete 
reorganization of the structure of government, the institution of zero-based 
budgeting which would screen out old and obsolescent programs, and a heavy 
emphasis toward a balancing of the budget. 

Q. Would you resort to wage and price controls under any circumstances? 

Carter. I would like to have standby wage and price control authority 
that could be used for a limited period of time, but I doubt that I would ever 
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use it. I know that Arthur Burns has advocated that this authority be per- 
mitted for a period of 45 days. This would permit the President, or his sur- 
rogates, to try to reach an accommodation with management and labor to 
hold down preemptory increases in wages or prices. But I would not favor 
mandatory or permanent wage and price controls. My philosophic commit- 
ment is to a freer economy. 

Q. How far do you think you can get inflation down? 

Carter. I don’t see any reason why the permanent level of inflation 
can’t be as low as 2 or 3 percent. If we get down below 4 percent unemploy- 
ment, you would have very high inflationary pressures as you tried to reach 
lower and lower levels of unemployment. I think that most analyses have 
shown that if you reached a level of, say, 3 percent unemployment through 
government or private sector efforts, the inflation rate would probably rise 
above 10 percent. 

Q. Do you mean in the short run or do you think that’s a permanent 
characteristic of our economy now? 

Carter. Well, I was talking over the next 4 or 5 year period. 

Q. You think you can reach 4 percent without inflationary pressures? 

Carter. I think you can go below 5 percent without inflationary pressures. 

Q. Somewhere between 5 and 4 percent you might run into some 
problems? 

Carter. When you get down around 4 percent, perhaps you might. But 
you’re talking about 3 or 4 years in the future. 

Q. You say you feel the supply of money should be increasing more 
rapidly. Do you think we should continue to have an independent Federal 
Reserve? 

Carter. I do. I think that the present system has enough flexibility in 
it. I would not want to remove the independence of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The:Congress can modify the income tax laws to give temporary 
stimulus to the economy through investment tax credits, tax rebates, and so 
forth. And the President, through his appointments to the Federal Reserve 
Board, his selection of the chairman every four years, his public statements 
and private consultations, has an adequate degree of ability to modify 
policies up and down in an effective way. 

Q. How would you go about the creation of more jobs? 

Carter. In the first place, contrasted with some of my opponents, I would 
consider the private sector the primary supplier of jobs. I hope that every- 
thing the government does will be oriented to magnify the influence of 
taxpayers’ money by providing more jobs in the private sector. For instance, 
we should allocate research and development funds to the industries that are 
inevitably going to arise in the future. One example wou:d be solar energy, 
where a small investment in research and development money can result in 
a very rapid increase in numbers of jobs—literally tens of thousands of jobs. 
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Another thing that I would do would be to have a complete reorganization 
of the structure of the federal government, to make it, for a change, eco- 
nomical, efficient, purposeful in management. The bureaucracy is now an 
obstacle to any sort of economic progress. I think it would help a great deal _ 
to have a mechanism by which we can clearly define goals and purposes. The 
predictability of government policies and goals is very important to industry 
in such areas as automobile manufacturing or housing. 

I would also promote the aggressive sale of American products overseas. 
We don’t do this nearly so much as other countries do. I spent a lot of my 
time as governor traveling around in foreign countries trying to sell Georgia 
products. When I’ve been on these trade trips, I’ve seen small countries, like 
Bulgaria, or large countries, like France or Germany or Russia, with dele- 
gations comprised of government, industry, labor, and agriculture, saying, 
this is what we have to offer you, what can we do to make you our customer. 
Right on the spot, they can trade with those potential buyers for delivery 
schedules, the quality of merchandise, the price, interest rates, and repay- 
ment terms. As governor, I was never able to get any sort of answer from 
Washington on those same questions. It really incapacitates our ability to 
sell American products overseas. 

Also, I would remove some of the tax incentives and other incentives that 
have encouraged American corporations to manufacture products in foreign 
countries, when their own employees in this country are out of work. Other 
nations don’t do this, but we do. 

Q. Would you remove such incentives if that made it impossible for 
American companies to compete abroad—even if they wouldn’t manufac- 
ture more of those products in this country anyhow? 

Carter. I wouldn’t want to paint my picture in black-and-white terms— 
to say I would go all-out to remove all incentives. The thing that concerns me 
is that if a company makes a million dollars in Germany, if they reinvest that 
million dollars in a new shoe manufacturing plant in Italy, they don’t have 
to pay taxes on it in this country. I think that’s an unwarranted discourage- 
ment of that company to bring its capital profits back to this nation and to 
invest in a new shoe factory in New Hampshire, where you have a very high 
unemployment rate within that same company’s employees. I have not 
analyzed the consequences of my beliefs adequately, in economic terms—I 
will before the general election—but that’s the kind of thing that does con- 
cern me. 

Also, there are some options in the identification of a country within which 
a profit is made that I think are unwarranted—so that if a company actually 
makes a profit in one country overseas, they can claim to have made it in a 
different country and reduce their taxes paid in this nation. That I think is 
not called for. I would be cautious about that change, but I think we ought 
to recognize that American corporations have a responsibility for employ- 
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ment in this nation, and that the sole motivation for their moving to other 
countries ought not to be to avoid pollution-control restraints, or to seek 
cheap labor. 

Q. Would you have the government intervene directly to create jobs? 

Carter. I would provide direct federal job opportunities in some cate- 
gories of the unemployed—for instance, chronic welfare recipients who have 
no defect to keep them from working. I would get them off the permanent 
welfare roles and into productive work. I would train them, give them liter- 
acy instruction, the services of private and public job placement agencies— 
match them with a job and offer it to them. If they didn’t accept it, I would 
not pay them any more welfare benefits. 

I would also like to try some things of an innovative nature that are work- 
ing in other countries. One example would be if you had an area of high 
unemployment, a geographical area, and a company that had 1,000 employ- 
ees, and they had to lay off 100 employees temporarily, I would like to see 
the government and that industry, on a competitive bid basis perhaps, for a 
short period of time, like 6 months, employ all the people there for a shorter 
work week, and let the government and the industry share the extra cost. 

Q. Would you provide public jobs for people, other than those chron- 
ically unemployed, who weren’t able to find jobs in the private sector? 

Carter. I don’t believe we can afford that, on a permanent basis. This 
would create in our nation an inclination to circumvent the private sector, to 
depend on the federal government as a first supplier of jobs, and it would be 
extremely expensive. It costs about $12,500 to supply a job for a person in the 
public sector. But there are many other things that could be helpful. For in- 
stance, a federal-city guarantee of bond repayments for public works con- 
struction is the kind of thing that could stimulate the construction industry. 
A guarantee by the federal government of home mortgage repayments 
would help a great deal. The construction of low-cost rental homes would 
help a lot. The guarantee or payment of interest subsidies above a certain 
level for home mortgages would have a direct impact on the housing indus- 
try. But I would not want to use massive public jobs programs except in an 
extreme case, and I believe that as President I could avoid that circumstance. 

Q. Do you think public jobs have a tendency to freeze up the job 
market, in that the person who takes a public job does not look for a job 
in industry? 

Carter. Yes; I do. It creates an atmosphere or an attitude of permanent 
commitment and a dependence on the government for jobs, and I just 
don’t think that’s a good thing for us to do, unless we get.into an extreme 
and apparently permanent circumstance with high unemployment. I think 
we can reach a level of unemployment in the neighborhood of, say, 4 per- 
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cent, with a well-managed government, and with good cooperation from 
the private sector. 

Q. Do you favor the federalization of welfare? 

Carter. I don’t think we can do that. But I do think the federal gov- 
ernment and the state governments ought to take over the full respon- 
sibility of welfare. I don’t think the local governments ought to have that 
responsibility on them. And as increased costs of welfare come in the fu- 
ture, I think the federal government ought to take an increasing responsi- 
bility for those financial costs. But it would be too much of a burden to put 
on the federal government now to take over all the states’ portion. It 
would just mean that the state governments could reduce taxes and you’d 
have an enormous increase in federal expenditures but no increase in the 
services to our people. 

Q. Do you think we need more planning in the overall economy? 

Carter. I don’t like the prospect of government planning that would 
be binding on private industry, but my own experience in government is 
that planning ought to initiate at the executive level, with the President 
and his office, or with the governor of a state. Second, the goals and policies 
established ought to be publicly divulged. And they ought to be constantly 
amended as goals are reached or priorities are changed so that the private 
sector—business, industry, agriculture, and so forth—can cooperate with 
the government in the evolution of their own long-range plans. I don’t 
favor government domination of private industry with government plans. 

Q. What should be the approximate balance between government and 
private shares of the GNP? 

Carter. Well, the government share has been steadily growing. My 
inclination would be to attenuate the growth, at least. My hope would be that 
we could hold down or reduce the government proportion of the GNP com- 
pared to what it would have been if I wasn’t in the White House. I can’t 
promise you that I’ll stop it or reverse it, but I’ll do what I can to hold it 
down. 

Q. What would you do about tax reform? 

Carter. I think the nation is ready for comprehensive, total tax reform. 
This has been advocated by people from a wide spectrum of basic political 
philosophies—all the way from the Brookings Institution to William Simon. 
There are four basic principles that I’ve adopted. First, to treat all income 
the same. Second, to tax income only once. Third, a progressive tax rate. And 
fourth, to greatly simplify the whole system. 

Q. What do you mean when you say taxing income only once? 

Carter. Well, we presently tax corporate income when it’s earned and 
we also tax the dividends paid to stockholders. 

Q. You would favor not taxing dividends? 
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Carter. I would favor taxing income only once. Whether I tax it at the 
corporate income point or dividends—I would like to keep that option open. 
I don’t favor taxing the same income twice. 

Q. Do you favor taxing capital gains the same as other income? 

Carter. Yes; I would tax all income the same. 

Q. Would you tax accrued capital gains on inheritances? 

Carter. That is a question I would rather not go into until I have 
examined it more closely. 

Q. You have indicated you would eliminate many of the current deduc- 
tions on the income tax. Can you say which ones you would eliminate? 

Carter. No; that is something I want to avoid. I’m perfectly willing 
to accept the criticism about not being specific, but I don’t know how to be 
specific yet. I would rather wait until I spend a considerable amount of time 
with a large number of advisers analyzing the entire tax structure, and then 
I want to propose it as one tax reform measure. I would like not to get 
pinned down on a particular promise, or commitment, until I can look at 
the entire concept in a generic sense, in a comprehensive sense. 

Q. What about the deduction for interest on mortgages that favors 
homeowners? ‘ 

Carter. I haven’t ever said J would keep it as an income tax deduction. 
I’ve said I would keep the same amount of incentive for homeownership, 
or more. I think the $10 billion figure to encourage private homeownership 
is a very good thing—whether it would be done through the income tax 
structure or another mechanism, I don’t know yet. If I make any change in 
it, it would be to increase the figure, or if I make any change in who gets 
the benefits, it would be to give low and middle-income families more 
benefits than they get now. 

Q. Have you given any thought to how you would shift the benefits to 
those families? 

Carter. Yes; I’ve given it some thought. But there again I don’t want 
to get myself into a position of discussing one little tiny part of an overall 
tax reform package. I’m just not qualified yet. I would want to do it at one 
time, so that the people could see a balance of where they might have to 
pay more in one area and get benefits in a different area. That would be 
OK. But if they only hear about the part that they'll pay more and don’t 
hear about the compensating element of reduction in tax rates, that just 
creates consternation and concern, and it’s a bad political thing to do. ’m 
not qualified yet to say what specific aspect of a tax reform package I will 
maintain maybe 2 years-in the future after I’ve had a chance to go into 
the concept. 

Q. Do you think we should have more emphasis on antitrust? 

Carter. Absolutely. 
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Q. How would you go about applying that emphasis? 

Carter. Well, one way would be through enthusiastic enforcement of 
the present antitrust laws. I would like to get the Attorney General out of 
politics, and not have any constraint on the Attorney General about which 
antitrust laws are enforced. I would also like to abbreviate the procedures 
through which the antitrust laws are administered. It takes too long now for 
the courts to reach a final determination. There are some areas of antitrust 
laws that I think are inadequate—both in the procedural approach and 
also in the exact measurements of a lack of competition. The food processing 
industry is one that concerns me very much. 

Q. What about the oil industry? Would you be in favor of breaking 
up so-called vertical integration in the oil industry? 

Carter. The problem of the oil industry that concerns me is at the 
wholesale and retail end. I don’t think I would favor divestiture of the 
exploration, extraction, refining, maybe even the pipeline distribution areas. 
But at the wholesale and retail end, I would probably favor divestiture 
requirements to insure adequate competition, which I don’t think exists now. 

Q. How about horizontal integration? Would you be in favor of getting 
the big oil companies out of the ownership of other energy resources? 

Carter. There again, my belief is that the present movement of oil com- 
panies into, say, ownership of coal mines is not good for the country. I would 
favor divestiture to the extent that I felt it was needed to provide for a 
continuing and very enthusiastic competition, and also to the extent that I 
thought it would encourage increased coal production. I think in some 
instances coal production has been constrained deliberately by the oil com- 
panies, to hold up the price of oil and to hold up the price of coal. We’ve 
not had any increase in coal production in the last 4 or 5 years, and I think 
that’s part of the problems, although it’s not all of it. 

Q. Several months ago you told us that breaking up General Motors 
would not be one of your goals. Does that still represent your thinking? 

Carter. Yes; it does. There are a lot of other things that I would devote 
my time to doing rather than trying to break up a company just because it’s 
large. I might discover as a candidate, or as President, that General Motors 
was constraining trade or was monopolistic in its attitude, in which case I 
would publicly demand that antitrust be enforced in that particular area. 
Or if I thought that antitrust laws were inadequate, I would do all I could 
to get new laws passed. 

Q. Do you feel that there’s too much federal government regulation 
in the economy at the present time? In the transportation industry, for 
instance? 

Carter. I certainly do. I think that in the transportation industry some 
of the rulings of the regulatory agencies are counterproductive to what’s 
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best for the consumers. And my primary interest, almost exclusive interest, 
would be what’s best for the consumers of this country. I think competition 
among the carriers is not adequate. Also in my appointments to regulatory 
boards, I would lean quite heavily toward appointments that would favor 
the consumers. And I would try to minimize, to whatever extent possible, the 
sweetheart arrangements that exist between regulatory agencies and the 
industries being regulated. I think there’s kind of a revolving door concept 
where people move freely back and forth between the regulatory agencies 
and the industries being regulated. 

Q. Would you try to move back toward the market in the transportation 
industry where it’s feasible? 

Carter. Yes; that would be a general trend of mine. If I thought that 
this gives unwarranted advantage to some of the more powerful carriers, 
which might ultimately result in a lack of competition, then, of course, that’s 
where I would draw the line. That would be a matter of individual judg- 
ment on cases to the extent that I would have influence. 

Q. Some people think that the newer kinds of regulations protecting 
the environment and health have cost the economy too much for the benefits 
that they provide. Do you think that there is a problem there? 

Carter. No; I don’t. I was asked at the National Press Club the day I 
announced for President, “If there was a conflict that you couldn’t resolve 
between economic development and environmental quality, what would 
you do?” And I said that I would go with environmental quality. Because 
it’s an irreversible process. I’ve had experience as a businessman, as an envi- 
ronmentalist, as a governor for 4 years, eagerly recruiting new industry 
and trying to retain jobs for Georgia people, with some conflict extant be- 
tween economic infusions into Georgia and environmental quality. I’ve 
always gone with environmental quality. I don’t think it’s hurt our state 
at all. And I think there’s a growing awareness among our people that if 
there’s an unequivocal commitment to environmental quality, obviously 
using common sense, that in the long run both industry, veeanance: the 
communities, and our nation are better off. 

Q. Let me ask you two questions on labor policy. Do you favor repeal 
of the prohibition of common situs picketing? 

Carter. I don’t know enough about it to answer the question about what 
I would do in the future. At the time the common situs picketing bill was 
on the President’s desk, I was asked this question. And knowing that Tru- 
man, Kennedy, Eisenhower, Nixon, Johnson, and Ford—at that time— 
all promised to sign it, I said that if I was President, I would probably 
sign it. And I probably will. But I would like to be involved in the process 
of passing a future common situs bill. There are some things about it 
that concern me. One is the exclusion of an adequate opportunity for work 
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for smaller businesses that might be deliberately frozen out of a job because 
of the common situs concept. And I also don’t want to create additional 
disharmony in the construction industry. Now, I believe that I would sign 
the common situs bill, but I would like to make sure that the common situs 
bill that is passed and brought to my desk would be one that would assuage 
my concerns. 

Q. And you have said that you would sign the repeal of 14—B [the Taft- 
Hartley Act section that permits states to prohibit the union shop], but 
you would not promote the repeal? 

Carter. That’s right. And that’s the same position I took as Governor. 
Of course, on a state level, you don’t call it 14—B, it’s the right to work. But, 
yes, that’s the position I’d take. 





BUSINESS WEEK INTERVIEW 


Business Week magazine published this interview 
with Mr. Carter on economic policy May 3, 1976: 


Q. What is your priority for the United States in economics? 

Carter. I think the major priority of the next administration has got 
to be employment. My own belief is that we can get the adult unemployment 
rate down to 3 percent, or the overall rate down to 4.5 percent, without any 
adverse effect on inflation. 

Q. How would you attack unemployment? 

Carter. My thrust would be in the private sector. Wherever there is a 
choice between channeling jobs in the private séctor or the public, I would 
favor the private. Quite often, you can get a great magnification of benefits 
from public money by spending it in the private sector. You don’t get much 
magnification in jobs provided within the federal government. 

Q. How would you use the private sector for job creation? 

Carter. In a community that had a high unemployment rate, for example, 
I would explore the possibility of sharing with industry the employment of 
perhaps all of their employees for a shorter work week. The government 
and industry would then share the extra costs involved. 

Q. You recently endorsed the Humphrey-Hawkins full employment bill. 
Why did you wait so long? 

Carter. I didn’t approve of it the way it was originally written. With a 
mandatory total unemployment goal of 3 percent, taking in all age groups, 
most of my economic advisers thought that would mean double-digit infla- 
tion. And although in its original form the bill professed to make the govern- 
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ment the employer of last resort, in effect it placed the government almost 
as an employer of first resort. 

Q. What do you mean by employer of last resort? 

Carter. In areas of very high unemployment I wouldn’t wait until we 
tried everything else and found that it failed before I would provide jobs 
for young people. For example, I would favor not only the summer job 
program but also in the urban areas a reinstitution of an effort similar to 
what we did with the Civilian Conservation Corps and the WPA. 

Q: Would you lower the minimum wage for teenagers? 

Carter. No; quite often they are not part of a family structure. There 
is no unemployment compensation for them; there is no welfare program 
when they reach the age of 18. They’re forced out in the world [with] the 
same economic needs as a 45 year old. 

Q. Humphrey-Hawkins would also put the government into long-range 
planning. What’s your view of economic planning? 

Carter. I believe in long-range planning so that government, business, 
labor, and other entities in our society can work together if they agree with 
the goals established. But at least it would be predictable. I don’t favor the 
federal government making plans for the private sector mandatory. 

Q. Is a special agency needed for this type of planning? 

Carter. No; I would use the Office of Management and Budget. 

Q. Your ideas for reducing unemployment would seem to feed the 
inflationary bias in the United States. How would you control inflation? 

Carter. I don’t agree with your premise. A lot of the inflationary pressure 
in the past few years has been transient. The quadrupling of oil prices in 1 
year, the heavy demand for scarce commodities, the unwarranted sale of 
excessive amounts of grain to the Soviet Union. Most of my advisers believe 
that you could reach a low unemployment level with a stable inflation rate 
of, say, 3 percent or less. 

Q. Would you use wage and price controls? 

Carter. I would like standby wage-price controls. My guess is that I 
would never use them. But I would like them as a lever. I wouldn’t hesitate 
to use them if I had to. 

Q. Many people think the major cause of inflation is big federal deficits. 
How do you stand on the budget? 

Carter. We can have a balanced budget by 1980 if I’m President. There 
is no way now to estimate benefits to be derived from top competent manage- 
ment of the government. 

Q. Could you cut spending sufficiently to balance the budget just by 
improving the operation of current government agencies? 

Carter. That’s obviously part of it. Also by harnessing the tremendous 
economic resources of our country to stimulate government income. We’re 
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operating now at maybe 70 percent or less of capacity in our plants, and we 
have 8 million to 10 million people out of work. 

Q. Every President since Eisenhower has complained about the govern- 
ment bureaucracy. Do you have anything in mind that would enable you to 
handle this problem better? 

Carter. Total, commitment to that goal. My word of honor is at stake. 
The country is ready for it, and I know how to do it. I intend to go to the 
convention strong enough to shape the platform of the party, and better 
management in government will be one of the major issues I’m going to insist 
on. 

Q. In Georgia you cut agencies from 300 down to 22, and now on the 
federal side you want to cut from 1,900 agencies down to 200. Yet after you 
got through in Georgia, why did you end up with 30 percent more employees 
and a 50 percent bigger budget? 

Carter. The last year I was in office total employees increased only 2.4 
percent. We were able to cut administration costs and shift people to more 
productive jobs. I promised state employees that no one would be discharged 
as a result of my reorganization. But I did reserve the right not to fill vacan- 
cies as they occurred. And I would do the same thing as President. 

Q. You’re talking about more efficient government, not necessarily 
smaller government? 

Carter. That’s right. 

Q. What changes would you propose in tax policy? 

Carter. I believe the next President ought to assume the responsibility 
for complete tax reform. One provision would be to tax income basically the 
same—tax capital income and earned income in the same way. I’d also seek 
a drastic simplification of the tax system by removing many of the incentives 
that have been added over the past 70 years to cover transient circumstances. 
I would go to direct grants that could be reconsidered annually rather than 
building them into the permanent tax structure. I also favor taxing income 
only once, and would want to reinstitute a progressive tax rate so that the 
higher the income a’ person or corporation earned, the higher the rate 
of taxation. 

Q. What do you mean when you say you believe in taxing income only 
once? 

Carter. I don’t think it’s right to tax corporate income and then also 
tax dividend income. 

Q. If you change the taxation rate on capital gains, what do you think 
this would do to the flow of investment? 

Carter. I don’t want to be evasive, but I can’t answer that question. 
But before the tax reform package would be completed—it probably would 
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take at least a year of analysis—I would be fully aware of the need for invest- 
ment capital. That’s about as far as I can go now. 

Q. What do you think of the proposal of Walter Wriston [chairman of 
Citicorp] that we throw out the tax code and start from scratch? 

Carter. I read his proposal and several others like it, but I don’t think 
this approach would provide adequate equity. Some people have very low 
incomes and need to be protected. 

Q. Are you against the homeowners’ mortgage interest deduction? 

Carter. No. I have said that this is one of the tax incentives I would 
consider changing. But I believe we do need some incentives for private 
homeownership. If I made any changes, I would maintain stimulation for 
housing but shift the tax credits more toward lower and middle-income 
families. 

Q. What would you do for housing? 

Carter. I would utilize mortgage guarantees, and I favor interest subsi- 
dies—if you give me the flexibility to say what interest level should be sub- 
sidized. This program would let the government assist the homeowner when 
mortgage interest rates get above a certain level, paying the difference be- 
tween the free market level and some fixed lower level. 

Q. Do you think the Federal Reserve Board has been too restrictive 
on money supply and that this has kept housing sluggish? 

Carter. I think the Fed was too restrictive in 1973 and 1974, though now 
it’s probably not. But I don’t favor destroying the autonomy of the Fed. I 
think there is enough flexibility built into it. 

Q. You said in your Chicago foreign policy speech that you favor 
joining certain international commodity agreements. Why? 

Carter. What I meant was that I favor long-term agreements with 
other nations, particularly those in the developing world, to stabilize their 
markets and the amounts they ship. I don’t favor indexing, and [ would he 
much more leery of multinational commodities agreem« nts. 

Q. But agreements in which you set shipments and prices are cartels and 
tend to add to the inflctionary bias in world trade. 

Carter. If you establish price supports for domestic crops equivalent to 
production costs, I don’t consider that inflationary. The inflationary aspect 
comes in when you have wild fluctuations in price. Whether you could 
call price supports equivalent to production costs a domestic cartel, I don’t 
know. I’m not talking about international price supports. ’m talking about 
a multi-year trade agreement that would involve a relatively fixed price, 
with some flexibility, and a guaranteed purchase of a certain quantity of 
the commodity, again subject to fluctuations. If demand were greater than 
the amount for which we had contracted, then the price for the increased 
commodity might be higher or lower. 
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Q. There seems to be an ideological difference between the United 
States and other industrialized countries and the Third World. What LDCs 
really want ts a redistribution of income. 

Carter. The crucial word there is indexing. I would not favor tying 
prices paid for bauxite, coffee, sugar, or metals to an inflation rate to pro- 
vide a guaranteed income for the developing nations. I think you ought to 
be able to negotiate prices, and the free market ought to control prices. 

Q. Who would do this, the government? 

Carter. I don’t see any reason for the U.S. Government to do it. Private 
companies could negotiate. 

Q. If you endorse the current U.S. farm system, why do you want to fire 
Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz? 

Carter. Butz is a completely unpredictable person. He has not been 
honoring the commitments that were made. For instance, I would rather 
have done without the soybeans myself in 1973 than go back on a contract 
with Japan. And I would never use food as a weapon or withhold sales of 
food to a foreign country, if we had adequate supplies on hand, merely for 
domestic political purposes. 

Q. Doesn’t that give away a terrific international negotiating chip? 

Carter. I would not single out food as the single commodity to be used 
as a bargaining lever or weapon. If I wanted to negotiate with Russia on 
commodities they wanted, it would also include electronics, Pepsi-Cola, 
heavy machinery, and other materials. 

Q. Do you favor extending the most-favored-nation principle to the 
Soviet Union? 

Carter. That’s a question I can’t answer. I would like to see every pressure 
maintained on Russia to liberalize its emigration policies toward Jews. I 
think that can best be accomplished through private negotiations. 

Q. What changes would you like to see in energy policy? 

Carter. I would continue to import oil at least at the present level. 
I would let the Arab countries know that if they declare another embargo 
on oil shipments to us, we would consider this an economic declaration of 
war and would respond quickly with a boycott against them. 

Next, I would shift toward coal as quickly as I could, using government 
inducements if necessary. I would increase dramatically the amount of re- 
search and development funds that go into solar energy. I would favor strong 
conservation measures, including mandatory efficiency of autos, better in- 
sulation of homes, changes in the rate structure of electric power companies. 
I would continue to use atomic power as a last priority, and with strict con- 
servation and safety protections required. I favor the deregulation of natural 
gas for a limited period of time, leaving existing contracts at the lowest 
price levels intact. 
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Q. How would you reconcile the differences between the environmentalists 
and the coal companies? 

Carter. I favored the strict stripmining bill that was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Ford, with a couple of exceptions. 

Q. What about air standards that would permit you to burn coal? 

Carter. I would not favor the lowering of air pollution standards. 

Q. But isn’t that a contradiction? How will you get more cqal use with 
existing technology? 

Carter. I don’t agree. I think we are now burning clean coal, and there’s 
a lot more where that came from. 

Q. Do you favor breaking up the integrated oil companies? 

Carter. Breaking up the oil companies as a major goal would be counter- 
productive. At the wholesale and retail level, I think divestiture ought to be 
considered, unless I was assured as President that there was an adequate 
amount of competition at those levels. In the exploration, extraction, trans- 
port, refining, and distribution of oil, I think divestiture would be counter- 
productive. 

On horizontal divestiture, there again I would seriously consider it, unless. 
I were convinced that there was adequate competition in the production 
of coal and uranium. 

Q. How would you help New York City out of tts financial bind? 

Carter. If I am elected President in November, I would immediately 
start to work with the Governor, the mayor, and our advisers to formulate a 
contract to be signed by me to resolve New York City’s financial difficulties. 

I don’t believe we could do it in less than 6 years. But it would require 
several basic elements. One is to guarantee to my satisfaction that accurate 
projections were being made on an annual basis for both income and expendi- 
tures. Second, after a period of time, the budget would be balanced. Third, 
bonds already sold and those to be sold would be sound. Fourth, the state 
and local governments would jointly assume responsibility for those factors. 

I would use the federal government to guarantee the integrity of New 
York State’s bonds, not New York City’s, under which circumstances the 
bonds would not be tax-free. I don’t think that revenue-sharing should go to 
states. I think it ought to go to local governments. And I don’t think that, 
in the long run, local governments should pay any portion of welfare costs. 

Q. Would you change the welfare system? 

Carter. Yes; I would. I would not completely federalize welfare. To do 
so, it’s estimated it would cost about $20 billion, which would add to the 
federal budget without improving the quality of the system at all. 

We now have about 12 million welfare recipients who are permanently 
drawing payments; we’ve got about 2 million welfare workers—a worker for 
every six recipients. Of the 12 million, about 1.3 million are fully able to work. 
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They’re not afflicted in any way and don’t have dependent children. I’d take 
that 1.3 million out of the welfare system entirely and place them under the 
responsibility of the Labor Department and HEW, give them job training, 
literacy instruction if they can’t read and write, the services of private and 
public job placement agencies, and match them with jobs. If they’re offered a 
job and don’t take it, I would not pay them any more benefits. 

The others can’t work full-time. They ought to be treated with decency and 
respect, for a change. They ought to be given a fairly uniform nationwide 
payment, one payment to meet the basic necessities of life. There ought to be 
a work incentive aspect built in, so that a mother with two little kids and the 
father dead can get a part-time job, and she ought to be encouraged to do so 
and not lose her welfare. We ought to remove elements of the welfare system 
that force a father to leave the home. I think everything the government 
does ought to be designed to bind the family together, not separate it. 

Q. How do you categorize your brand of economics? Are you a Keynesian, 
monetarist, or what? 

Carter. How would you describe me? I don’t know. 


THE PERSONAL SIDE 


DISCUSSES CHILDHOOD, RELIGION 


Following is the transcript of an interview with Mr. 
Carter by Bill Moyers broadcast on the Public Broad- 
casting Service program, USA: People and Politics, 
May 6, 1976: 


Bill Moyers. When you were growing up in that wooden clapboard house 
on that dusty road, spearing fish in your spare time, or netting fish in your 
spare time, did you ever think about being President? 

Carter. No. I didn’t have but one desire, aspiration that I can remem- 
ber, and that is going to the Naval Academy. Nobody in my father’s family 
had ever finished high school before I did, and to actually go to college, in 
itself, was a notable goal to establish in our family. 

And my father was in World War I, in the Army—TI had a very 
favorite uncle who was in the Navy—and we saw in those Depression years 
that the best opportunity for me to get a college education was to go to one 
of the service academies where the tuition would be free. And Annapolis was 
my goal all the time until I went off to it. 

Q. No other boyhood aspirations, fantasies? 

Carter. No, no. When I was 5 years old, if anyone had asked me—what 
are you going to do when you grow up? I would have said—I want to go 
to Annapolis. 

Q. Is that right? 

Carter. And it was a kind of all-obsessive thing. 

Q. I’ve been intrigued as to why you almost suddenly gave up a military 
career and went back to Plains. You make a gesture at telling why in there, 
but there’s something missing to me. Your father died. And you thought 
about his life, and you went back—but was there something else? 

Carter. Well, up until that time, I guess I was a naval officer who enjoyed 
my work. I had the best jobs in the Navy. I put into commission, as a pre- 
commission crew chief, the first ship the Navy built after the Second War, 
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and then I went in the first nuclear submarine program. You know, the 
choice jobs in the whole Navy. 

And then my father had terminal cancer, and I had to go home to be 
with him about the last month of his life. I hadn’t seen him since I was 
about 17 years old. This was 10, 12 years later. 

And I had always wanted, I guess, ultimately to be the Chief of Naval 
Operations, which is, you know, it’s top of the Navy. But when I went back 
home to where I had lived and saw what my father’s life meant—in the view 
of those who knew him best—his service on the school board, his working for 
a new hospital, his dealing with the education of farmers who bought seed 
and so forth from him, his life in the church and his life in politics. He’d just 
been elected to the legislature and served 1 year when he died. 

Well, I could see then a pull on me that was almost irresistible to go back 
and resubmit my ties to my birthplace. My family and my wife’s family have 
both lived right there in Plains, Georgia. The members of our family who 
were born in the 1700’s—we never have moved anywhere—and I guess that 
was a strong pull, too, that I didn’t detect at the time. 

But I think I had a choice to make. Did I want to be the Chief of Naval 
Operations and devote my whole life to that one narrowly defined career, 
which was a good one, or did I want to go back and build a more diverse 
life with a lot of friends, permanence, stability, in a community, in a rela- 
tionship, in the life of a whole group of people? And I chose the latter. 

Q. Did you regret that, those last 11 years of your father’s life? You 
had really not been in close touch with him. 

Carter. Well, I would like, obviously, in retrospect, to have been more 
with my father. I never thought he would die so young. But I’ve never 
regretted a day that I served in the Navy. That was an opportunity for me 
that paid off. I had a chance to travel extensively. I read and studied every- 
_ thing from, you know, music, drama, art, classical music, and so forth. I 
.stretched my mind and had a great challenge, and I never had any regret 
for a single day that I spent in the Navy. I never regretted getting out a single 
day after I left. 

Q. What do you think it did for you or to you? Did it stamp this disci- 
pline that everyone tells me about? This respect for authority? 

Carter. Yes, I think so. Obviously, the Naval Academy is quite heavily 
disciplined. And a life on a ship—particularly as a junior officer—is a heavy 
discipline; to move into submarines is a heavier dscipline. And then I met 
Rickover, who knew me as one of his maybe four young naval officers who 
had come in on the Seawolf and the Nautilus, which were the two sub- 
marines that were built with atomic power. And he demanded from me a 
standard of performance and a depth of commitment that I had never 
realized before that I could achieve. And I think second to my own father, 
Admiral Rickover had more effect on my life than any other man. 
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Q. What did he say to you? What was it? You reminded me of some- 
thing Robert Penn Warren said to me in a recent conversation like this— 
he said, “I’m convinced now that the single most indispensable element in 
any human being’s life is the touch of another individual who says, ‘You 
matter. You make a difference.” 

And I was going to ask you, who’s done that in your life, and you say it’s 
your father and Rickover,. 

Carter. I said “men.” Yes. Well, there was no personal interrelationship 
between me and Rickover. It was an impersonal demand of a perfectionist. 

Q. Can you step back as the civilian Commander in Chief from this heavy 
influence of the military and of an admiral in your life? 

Carter. I can. 

Q. Can you? 

Carter. Yes, yes. There’s no aspect of a militaristic inclination now on 
my part. I feel free of that completely. But the self-discipline has stuck with 
me. I have a constant drive just to do the best I can, and sometimes it’s dis- _ 
concerting to other people, but it’s not an unpleasant thing for me. I don’t 
feel that I’ve got to win, or that I, you know, that I'll be terribly disappointed 
if I don’t win. I feel a sense of equanimity about it. If I—if I do my best and 
lose, I don’t have any regrets. 

Q. What drives you? 

Carter. {Long silence.] I don’t know. I—exactly how to express it. As I 
said, it’s not an unpleasant sense of being driven. I feel like I have one life 
to live. I feel like that God wants me to do the best I can with it. And that’s 
quite often my major prayer. Let me live my life so that it will be meaningful. 
And I enjoy attacking difficult problems and solving of solutions and an- 
swering the difficult questions and the meticulous organization of a compli- 
cated effort. It’s a challenge—possibly it’s like a game. I don’t know. I don’t 
want to lower it by saying it’s just a “game,” but it’s an enjoyable thing for 
me. 

QO. How do you know—this is a question I hear a lot of young people— 
how do you know God’s will? 

Carter. Well, I pray frequently. Not continually, but many times a day. 
When I have sense of peace and just self-assurance—I don’t know where 
it comes from—that what I’m doing is the right thing, I assume, maybe in an 
unwarranted way, that that’s doing God’s will. 

Q. Let’s go back a minute to the people who touched you. 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. When you were young. Who else? 

Carter. Well, there were two women, in particular, when I was young. 
One, obviously, was my mother. I’m much more like my mother than I am 
my father. She read day and night, at the breakfast table, the lunch table, 
the supper table. I do, still. She was very compassionate. 
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Q. You mean she read out loud? 

Carter. No, no. No; she just read books. And so did I, by the way. My 
father didn’t. He read the newspaper and maybe U.S. News and World 
Report, and that was just about it. Mother always was a champion of dis- 
advantaged people. In our area it was poor whites and all blacks. Later, 
when she was past retirement age, she, as you know, went to India for 2 
years, and she, I think, she came back when she was after 70. 

Q. The Peace Corps? 

Carter. In the Peace Corps, yes. In the Peace Corps. But she’s always 
been that way. Miss Julia Coleman was a superintendent of our school when 
I was growing up in Plains. Plains is a town of about 600 population. The 
schoolhouse is still there. And she saw something in me, I think, when I was 
a little child, a hunger to learn, and although I lived in a rural area, 3 or 4 
miles, 3 miles from Plains. We didn’t have electricity or running water. But 
we didn’t suffer. But she made sure that I listened to classical music. She 
would make me do it. And she’d make sure that I learned the famous paint- 
ings, and the artists, and she gave me lists of books to read, and she was very 
strict with me. 

Q. Who were the villains in your life? 

Carter. Well, I never had any—really any traumatic experiences. I never 
had any overwhelming fears or deprivations. I lived a sheltered life. My 
mom and my daddy were always there. And we lived in an isolated area. 
There were about two white families and maybe 25 or 30 black families 
around. The dominant family in the community was a black family, an 
AME bishop, Bishop Johnson. 

But when things went wrong, you know, in the field or in the woods or in 
school, home was always a haven. So I never did have any fears, I guess, no 
villains that I can think of. 

Q. You said once that you never really seriously considered disobeying 
your father. And I wonder if anyone who never disobeyed his father can 
understand the rest of us. 

Carter. [Laughter] Well, as a matter of fact, I never disobeyed my father 
in that when he said, Jimmy, you do something, I failed to do it. But on 
many occasions I did things that I knew my father didn’t like, and I was 
punished very severely because of it. ; 

In fact, my father very seldom gave me an order. If all the other field 
workers were off for the afternoon, and he wanted me to turn the potato 
vines so they could be plowed Monday morning, daddy would say to me— 
he called me “Hot.” 

Q. He called you what? 

Carter. “Hot”—‘“Hot Shot”—is what he called me. He says, “Hot, 
would you like to turn the potato vines this afternoon?” And I would much 
rather go to the movie or something. But I always said, “Yes, sir, daddy, I 
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would.” And I would do it. But he didn’t have to give me many direct 
orders. But I never did disobey a direct order my father gave me. 

Q. You wanted to be a good boy? 

Carter. Well, it wasn’t a namby-pamby sort of thing. My father was 
my friend. And I respected him. I never said “‘yes” or “no” to my father. I 
would say, “yes, sir,” “no, sir,’ to my mother, too, still do, and to most 
people that I don’t know well. But it was a matter of respect. It wasn’t 
any matter of trying to kow-tow to himor. . 

Q. Was it a stern life? 

Carter.I—I... 

Q. I grew up on the Meridian about 500, oh, 400 miles due west from 
you. We danced not at all. We never went to a movie on Sunday. One of 
the first spankings I got was when I went—slipped off and went to a movie 
on Sunday. We had to go to BTU, and if we violated it, we were in trouble. 
It was a stern life. Was it in Plains? 

Carter. Yes; it was a stern life. But there wasn’t much to do. [Laughter.] 
If it hadn’t been a stern life—we didn’t have any movies in Plains, and 
I remember that when I was a small child, we had a very small bowling 
alley that was not nearly as long as a regular one was, but it was an excit- 
ing thing for Plains when we had a bowling alley for awhile, with the 
small balls. 

But my life was spent in a fairly isolated way, out in the woods and in 
the streams and swamps and fields. My classmates were—my playmates were 
black—my classmates were white. And my whole environment was com- 
pletely rural. Plains was the nearest town, population of 600. And I only 
went there when I had to. I did attend school there, and it was a—it was a 
growing factor in my life, but my background is all in the woods. 

Q. What do you do now for fun? 

Carter. I read a lot, and I have a—about the only thing that I do for 
fun now is to look forward to being home. I stay gone a lot, away from 
Plains, away from our house, away from our little daughter, away from 
my wife, away from mother, away from my mother-in-law, my brother, and 
sisters and my wife’s kinfolks. And when I get home, I change immediately 
into work clothes, put on brogans and dungarees, and either go to the 
farm or walk in the woods. My wife and I hunt arrowheads. We go out into 
the fields after they’ve been plowed and rained on, and we walk some times 
for hours, just talking to each other about different things, sometimes poli- 
tics, quite often about our family. We have very few moments alone. And 
so the fun in my life is just reestablishing for a 24 or 32 hour period, 
whatever it is, the structure of my family. 

Q. What do you think you’re on earth for? 

Carter. I don’t know. I could quote the Biblical references to creation, 
that God created us in his own image, hoping that we’d be perfect, and we 
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turned out to be not perfect but very sinful. And then when Christ was asked 
what are the two great commandments from God which should direct our 
lives, he said, “To love God with all your heart and soul and mind, and love 
your neighbor as yourself.” So I try to take that condensation of the Chris- 
tian theology and let it be something through which I search for a mean- 
ingful existence. I don’t worry about it too much anymore. I used to when 
I was a college sophomore, and we used to debate for hours and hours about 
why we’re here, who made us, where shall we go, what’s our purpose. 

But I don’t feel frustrated about it. You know, I’m not afraid to see my 
life ended. I feel like every day is meaningful. I don’t have any fear at all 
of death. I feel like I’m doing the best I can, and if I get elected President, 
I'll have a chance to magnify my own influence, maybe for—in a meaningful 
way. If I don’t get elected President, I’ll go back to Plains. So I feel like a 
sense of equanimity about it. But what—why we’re here on earth, I don’t 
know. I’d like to hear your views on that subject. [Laughter. ] 

Q. Do you ever have any doubts? People say to me, “Jimmy Carter 
appears to be so full of certainty and conviction in a time when, as Gabriel 
said in Green Pastures, ‘Everything that’s loose is coming, everything that’s 
tied together is turning loose, coming loose.” Do you ever have any doubts? 
About yourself, about God, about life? 

Carter. I can’t think of any, you know. Obviously, I don’t know all of 
the answers to the philosophical questions and theological questions that— 
you know, the questions that are contrived. But the things that I haven’t 
been able to answer in a theory of supposition, I just accept them and go on. 
The things that I can’t influence or change. 

I do have, obviously, many doubts about the best way to answer a ques- 
tion or how to alleviate a concern or how to meet a need. ()r how to—how 
to create in my own life a more meaningful purpose and to let my life be 
expanded in my heart and mind. So doubts about the best avenue to take 
among many options is a kind of doubt. ‘That is a constant presence with me. 
But doubt about my faith? No. Doubt about my purpose in life? I don’t have 
any doubts about that. . 

Q. I ran into a—by accident—into a friend of mine who’s a lawyer 
in a large firm in New York, and this may have something to do with the 
origin of the question. He asked me where I was going when he saw me 
leaving, and I told him where I was coming down to, to do this conversa- 
tion, and he said, “Could I ask you to ask Jimmy Carter something?” And 
I said, “Well, I'll try.” And I wrote it down. He said: “What bothers me 
about Jimmy Carter, the human being, ts that he strikes me as a decent but 
provincial and narrow-minded man from the South who’s lived most of 
his life in that environment. And Id like to know how a man like that ex- 
pects to lead a pluralistic society, not to mention the Western world.” And 
I said I would ask that. [Laughter.] 
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Carter. OK, that’s a good question. I’m not sure that you have to have 
lived in many different places to understand a pluralistic society. I’ve had a 
changing career myself. I started out as an isolated farmboy living in—as a 
minority member—in a predominantly black neighborhood. I moved from 
that to a smaller town and then from there to a junior college—from there 
to Georgia Tech and then to the Naval Academy. 

I’ve traveled extensively in foreign countries all my adult life. In the last 
4 or 5 years, I’ve moved in foreign affairs on the level with Prime Ministers 
and Presidents, Foreign Ministers, defense chiefs and so forth, as a governor. 

For instance, when I’ve been to Israel, I’ve been with Mrs. Meir, Mr. 
Rabin, and Mr. Allon—and Mr. Rabin and others, and Mr. Eban. When 
I’ve been to Japan, I’ve been with Mr. Miki, Mr. Tanaka, Mr. Yokura, 
and Mr. Hohita [Ohira]. And I’ve been to Colombia; I’ve been with the 
President of Colombia. So I had a chance to learn in a very—as a very eager 
student the possible ways to improve our interrelationships with those coun- 
tries, talking to their leaders. 

I’ve read extensively in the history of our country, the purpose of the 
President, the interrelationship between the President and the Congress, 
about every one of the 435 congressional districts in this country, their 
demographic makeup, past voting records, primary interests of the people 
who live there. I’ve studied the campaign platform of every person who’s 
ever run for President, whether they lost or won. And I’ve had a chance, 
as governor, to deal with a multiplicity of problems from different kinds 
of people, those who are mentally afflicted, those who are very rich and 
want favors, those who are corporate giants—they want to preserve a special 
privilege—those who are consumers and are hungry for a chance at the 
marketplace, those who are poor and illiterate, who are looking and not 
finding, criminal justice. So I think the diversity of my experience helps 
alleviate that. In my own career, life, I’ve been a farmer at first, and still 
am now, a businessman in a business I built fairly much myself, an engi- 
neer, a scientist, a naval officer, local and state government official. So 
I’ve had a broad background. That doesn’t mean that I’m completely at 
home with all elements of a pluralistic society, but I think my background 
would be equivalent to many people who have become President, who have 
served successfully. 

Q. What do you think of the three or four lessons that we have to take 
away from this last decade, if we don’t get into trouble again? 

Carter. One is to strip away secrecy of government in every possible 
way we can, to open up the deliberations of the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of government. 

QO. Would you let the minutes of the Cabinet meeting be made public? 

Carter. There would have to be some exclusions. States have done 
this. I’ll get back to your question specifically in a minute, Florida, Georgia, 
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Arkansas, California, and Massachusetts recently have done this. There 
have to be some exclusions. 

When you have staff members advising a superior, that ought to be an 
area that would be kept private because you’ve got to have the freedom 
of debate and the chance for some inferior person in an organization to 
make a ridiculous suggestion and not be embarrassed later, from that same 
person a superior suggestion that might be put forward in a tentative way. 
It wouldn’t be if he knew all the rough data was going to be spread in the 
public at a later time. 

Q. All right, strip away secrecy. 

Carter. Yes, strip away secrecy. The second thing is to make sure that 
we have, in our government, an access of the people in other ways. I would 
like to see, for instance, Cabinet members go before joint sessions of Con- 
gress to be examined and questioned about foreign affairs, defense, agricul- 
ture, and so forth. 

Q. Like the British system? 

Carter. Yes; I would like to see that. 

Q. You would send your Secretary of State up to a joint session of Con- 
gress to actually answer questions from the floor? 

Carter. Yes; I would. If the Congress would accept this, I will be glad 
to have it done. 

The President ought to tell the truth always. I see no reason for the 
President to lie, and if any of my Cabinet members ever lie, they'll be gone 
the next day. . 

Q. Governor, when you say that, when you say, “I will never lie, I will 
never mislead you,” people have more doubts about your perception of 
reality than they do about your integrity. 

Carter. I understand. 

Q. Other people are now saying, “Jimmy Carter is trying to put one 
over on us. But Jimmy Carter just doesn’t understand the way Washington 
international power works.” 

Carter. I understand that. And I have thought about that a lot, because 
I’ve been in debate a lot, and one of the great surprises to me in the cam- 
paign was that when I made that simple statement 18 months ago—not in a 
fervent way, not even in a way to surprise anybody—that I, as a candidate 
and as a President, I’m not going to lie to you, that it became so controversial. 

Q. Why were you surprised? 

Carter. I was surprised that it was a controversy. The first time I ever 
voted was in 1948. I was in submarine school. All the other officers there 
voted for Dewey. I voted for Truman. He’s still my favorite President. I don’t 
believe that Truman ever told me a lie or told the American people a lie. 
He may have, but I don’t believe he did. I think other Presidents since then 
have. I don’t see any reason for it. 
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Q. But doesn’t this... 

Carter. To me, that’s important. 

Q. Yes, yes; I can see that. But doesn’t this go back to what the lawyer 
was saying earlier? Jimmy Carter’s a nice man, but he doesn’t really know 
that the world isn’t a Christian place, that the world isn’t a good place. 
The world is full of power brokers and power seekers, and people want 
things. 

Carter. That may be true. But, as you know, Christians don’t have 

_a monopoly on the truth, and when I go out of office, if I’m elected, at the 
end of 4 years or 8 years, I hope people will say, “You know, Jimmy Carter 
made a lot of mistakes, but he never told mea lie.” 

Q. If anybody came forward with the evidence in this campaign that 
you had lied, would you quit? 

Carter. I think I would, because I haven’t told a lie. 

Q. If anybody came forward with evidence that while you were in the 
White House that you had lied, would you resign? 

Carter. Well, I can’t say that. But there will be times when I’m asked a 
question that I might refuse to answer. But if I give an answer, it will be 
the truth. 

I think we ought to also have—I’ve forgotten the original question . . . 

Q. The question was, what are the three or four lessons we musn’t forget 
from the last 10 years if we don’t make the same mistakes. You said strip 
away secrecy. 

Carter. I would never again 

Q. Tell me the truth. 

Carter. [Continuing.] Get militarily involved in the internal affairs of 
another country. Unless our own security is directly threatened. 

Q. If North Korea invaded South Korea, would you get involved? 

Carter. Well, we’re already involved there. And we have a commit- 
ment by the Congress, the President, the people and the United Nations in 
South Korea. I would prefer to withdraw all of our troops and land forces 
from South Korea over a period of years—3, 4 years, whatever. But, ob- 
viously, we’re already committed in Japan. We’re committed in Germany. 

Q. Well, where then does the Carter Doctrine apply? 

Carter. Well, it would apply in retrospect to South Vietnam. It would 
apply in recent months to the attempt in Angola. It would apply possibly 
in the future in a place like Rhodesia. I just wouldn’t do it. I don’t think 
the American people need it. We don’t have to show that we’re strong. We 
are strong. And I wouldn’t get involved militarily. 

Another thing we must do in this country is to make the government 
mechanism work. It’s an ineffective, bloated, confused, unmanageable bu- 
reaucracy there. And it—it hurts our people worse than anything I can think 
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of almost—even compared to integrity in government, the competence of 
government is missing. 

Q. Is that your vision? You open your autobiography by saying, “As 
we observe the 200th birthday of our nation, it’s appropriate to ask our- 
selves two basic questions: One, can our government be honest, decent, 
open, fair and compassionate? Two, can our government be competent? 

Carter. That’s right. ’ 

Q. Is that Jimmy Carter’s vision for America—efficient government? 
Good government? 

Carter. Good and efficient government. As far as the management of 
government, yes. 

Q. I read your proposals and the record of your administration in Georgia 
on that—and Ive read a lot of your speeches and analyses—the effect of 
which, it seems to me, is to centralize the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment. It’s to bring the power of the Executive Branch of government to bear 
through the White House. Don’t you find people wary of centralized au- 
thority after the Lyndon Johnson Administration and the war in Vietnam 
and Richard Nixon and Watergate? 

Carter. No. 

Q. You don’t find people wary? 

Carter. No; not of what you just described. When you say—wnen you 
throw Johnson, Watergate, Vietnam in the question, obviously, people are 
very wary about that. 

Q. Right. 

Carter. [Laughs.] But I was trying to separate the subject and the predi- 
cate from all the other clauses that you added on to. They’re all wary about 
what occurred with Watergate, with Vietnam, with the CIA, with Johnson, 
with Nixon—of course they are. But it’s not the fact that the government is 
well organized, managed, a clear delineation of authorities and responsi- 
bilities. I did it in Georgia, and not only did we save a lot of money and make 
it more economical and efficient—that was to some degree important—but 
the main thing is we opened up government so the people could under- 
stand it and control it. 

It needs to be so that people who do jobs in the federal government—at 
all levels, from the bottom all the way up to the top—know what they’re 
supposed to do. A clear delineation of authority; a chance for civil service 
employees to use whatever talent or ability or profession they have in a more 
productive way. To give service to our people; to minimize red tape, to mini- 
mize confusion, to minimize paperwork—just to let the government work. 

Q. You're saying, in effect, “Trust me. I will do those things.” 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Is that right? 

Carter. Yes. 
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Q. And there’s no question but that you have tapped a feeling in the 
country that wants to trust. 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Yet, in 1964 and 1965 and 1966, Lyndon Johnson said, “I have 
the facts. Trust me.” In 1968, Richard Nixon said, “I have a secret plan to 
end the war in Vietnam. Trust me.” Now, why, after two times burned, 
should the American people take from another politician the admonition, 
trust me? io 

Carter. Well, you know, I can’t answer that question. There’s a matter 
that I’ve already discussed—the absence of secrecy and truth. The only 
way I know to restore the trust of the American people in the government 
is for the government to be trustworthy. 

Q. Well, what does that mean? What would you—openness and, ah...? 

Carter. I think openness and honesty. And truthfulness. 

Q. Are you aware that once you become President, you will be making 
decisions that will immediately make some people unhappy who thought 
they saw in you a champion? Isn’t that inevitable? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Well, what do you do about that disillusionment? And don’t they 
then say, “Well, Jimmy Carter’s not trustworthy?” 

Carter. I can’t answer that question. I think that we obviously went 
through this in Georgia. I laid down a whole thing, a series of things, that I 
promised to people. I campaigned 4 years. I wanted to be governor, didn’t 
intend to lose. My wife and I shook hands with over 600,000 people. When 
I was elected, I very carefully had kept a list of everything I had promised. 
I was quite reticent—I carried all the promises. The legislature was not for 
me to begin with. They had thought my opponent was going to win. I won. 
And I cooperated with them. We did what I promised. I don’t think I dis- 
illusioned the people of Georgia. I don’t think Georgia is a disillusioned 
state now. 

The ones who cling to me as a friend are the ones who throughout their 
whole lives have been deprived of an opportunity to make decisions about 
their own lives. I saw clearly as Governor of Georgia, I see clearly now as.a 
prospective, possible President, that in almost every instance, people who 
make decisions in government that affect human beings very seldom suffer 
when their decisions are wrong. The people who carved out a disgraceful, 
wasteful, confused, overlapping welfare system, their families never draw 
welfare. The people who carved out a disgraceful tax system, they don’t ever 
get hurt because they’re cared for when the tax laws are written. 

The criminal justice system—I’m not a lawyer. We pride ourselves in 
having a good, fair criminal justice system. It’s not fair. Now, wealth is a 
major factor in whether or not you get justice or not. 
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Q. That brings up the quote that you use in the beginning of your auto- 
biography from someone we both admire—Reinhold Niebuhr—‘The sad 
duty of politics is to establish justice in a sinful world.” Do you think this ts a 
just society? 

Carter. No, no; I don’t. I think one of the major responsibilities I have 
as a leader and as a potential leader is to try to establish justice. And that 
applies to a broad gamut of things—international affairs, peace, equality, 
elimination of injustice in racial discrimination, elimination of injustice in 
tax programs, elimination of injustice in our criminal justice system and so 
forth. And it’s not a crusade. It’s just common sense. 

Q. You’re going to be an activist government? 

Carter. I am. 

Q. ... President? 

Carter. That’s right. 

Q. The profile that emerges is of a man who’s into everything and 
pushing and pressing. How does that square with the reports we’re getting 
of an anti-government, anti-Washington mood in the country which you 
seem to represent? 

Carter. I’ve never expressed deliberately any anti-Washington feeling 
or any anti-government feeling. When, as Truman said, you know, people 
say I’m giving them hell, but when I tell the truth, they think truth is hell. 
You know. I’m not going to disrupt anything when I get here to Washing- 
ton, if I’m elected. I’m not anti-Washington at all. There’s no one that I can 
think of that I would admit that cares more about my government than I 
do and who’s thought about it more, studied it more and wants to see it run 
well more, wants to see it returned to the control of the people more. And 
when I come here, I think I’ll get along fine. But I would be a very activist 
President. I never have said I wanted a small government. I want one that, 
when it performs a function, does it well and performs a function in the 
ways that alleviate the problems of those who have not had an adequate 
voice in the past. 

Q. What do you think the purpose of government is? 

Carter. To provide legitimate services to our people; to help preserve 
peace; to provide a mechanism by which the people’s character can be 
expressed in international affairs. I think the purpose of government is to 
alleviate inequities, I think the purpose of government is to provide for 
things that we can’t provide ourselves. 

Q. How do you see the Presidency, for example? What’s the purpose 
of the President? 

Carter. Well, of course, a President has a many-faceted character. As 
does an individual. And does a nation. 

I think the major thing that I study about is the relationship between the 
President and the Congress and the function of a President as he relates 
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to the people. And maybe that’s the question that you’re asking. And the 
kind of President that we need. 

I think the President ought to be—I think the nation’s best served by a 
President who is strong and aggressive and innovative and sensitive. Work- 
ing with the Congress. Is strong, independent, in harmony for a change, 
with mutual respect for a change. In the open, and with a minimum of 
secrecy for a change. I don’t think the Congress is capable of leadership. 
That’s no reflection on the Congress, but you can’t have 535 people leading 
the nation. I don’t think the Founding Fathers ever thought that Congress 
would lead this country. 

There’s only one person in this nation that can speak with a clear voice 
to the American people. There’s only one person that can set a standard 
of ethics and morality and excellence and greatness or call on the American 
people to make a sacrifice and explain the purpose of the sacrifice, or answer 
difficult questions or propose and carry out bold programs, or to provide for 
defense posture that would make us feel secure, a foreign policy that would 
make us proud once again, and that’s the President. In the absence of that 
leadership, there is no leadership, and the country drifts. 

So a strong President, yes. But an autocratic President, an imperial Presi- 
dency, no. ; 

Q. You think that day is over? 

Carter. Yes; it’s over. But I think the only way to guarantee it—against 
it is to remove the tight secrecy that binds around someone once they've 
started making a serious mistake. We’ve had some Presidents that were 
incapable of admitting, “Look, I’ve made a mistake.” And that’s been the 
cause of a great deal of our woe in this country in the last number of years, 
as you know. Other Presidents said, “Look, I messed up on that one. This is 
what happened. I was at fault. This is—the people who were culpable. 
We've corrected it. It won’t happen again.” 

But that freedom with the people, and the absence of the need to con- 
stantly prove oneself as being superior, is an important personal character- 
istic in a President. I think it would prevent another Vietnam or another 
Watergate. 

Q. Let me go back to some personal questions as we close here. You 
said once that you were strongly influenced by a sermon whose title was— 
“Tf you were arrested for being a Christian, would there be enough evidence 
to convict you?” What is the evidence that the rest of us can see of a Chris- 
tian? 

Carter. [Sigh.] I don’t know. That’s a hard question to answer, because 
I don’t think I’m better than anyone else. I reckon there’s my own short- 
comings and sinfulness and need to improve, and need for forgiveness among 
the people around me, and God. 
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I was going through a state in my life then that was a very difficult one. 
I had run for governor and lost. Everything I did was not gratifying. When 
I succeeded in something, it was a horrible experience for me. And I 
thought I was a good Christian. I was the chairman of the Board of Deacons. 
I was the head of the brotherhood in all the 34 churches in my district, and 
head of the finance committee, and Sunday school teacher just about all 
my life. I thought I really was a great Christian. 

And one day the preacher gave this sermon—I don’t remember a thing 
he said—I just remember the title which you described—“If You Were 
Arrested for Being a Christian, Would There Be Any Evidence To Convict 
You?” 

And my answer by the time that sermon was over was “No.” I never had 
really committed myself totally to God—my Christian beliefs were super- 
ficial. Based primarily on pride, and—I’d never done much for other people. 
I was always thinking about myself, and I changed somewhat for the better. 
I formed a much more intimate relationship with Christ. And since then, 
I’ve had just about like a new life. As far as hatreds, frustrations, I feel at 
ease with myself. And it doesn’t mean that I’m better, but I’m better off 
myself. 

Q. Do you remember writing that—you were on a submarine, I believe, 
a submarine in the North Atlantic—when you heard that President Truman 
had dropped the atomic bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, is that correct? 
You were—you were at sea? 

Carter. I was at sea. 

Q. Do you remember what you thought? And I'll come to the point in 
a minute. Do you remember what you thought when you heard that? 

Carter. We were informed—I was at sea—the whole crew was informed 
that the President, President Truman, had a momentous announcement to 
make. We didn’t know what it was going to be. The captain of the ship— 
maybe with orders over the radio—instructed all of us to gather before the 
loudspeaker systems on the ship. We thought that we had invaded Japan, 
and a lot of us young naval strategists had estimated how many people 
would be killed in this country. The generally accepted figure among us was 
a half million Americans would die as we captured Japan and ended the 
war. 

Truman announced not that we had invaded Japan, but that a bomb of 
unprecedented power had been dropped on Japan. We had never heard of 
anything like this. It was a mystery to us. I didn’t know obviously—have any 
concept of what was going on. 

But I felt at that time a tremendous sense of relief that we had not, in- 
deed, begun an invasion of Japan, and I can’t remember now that long 
ago 
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Q. Are you 

Carter. [Continuing.] Other thoughts. 

Q. Do you have the capacity to make that decision? 

Carter. Yes; I believe so. I would use every resource in my life to prevent 
it. But I think I would have the capacity to make the choice between the 
lesser of two evils—and in my opinion, that was the kind of choice that 
Truman had to make. So, in a similar circumstance, the answer would be 
Wessi 

Q. Tom Ottenad, who’s a very well-known writer for the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch—I see you know him 

Carter. Yes; I know him. 

Q. [Continuing.] Said recently, “In a ruthless business, Jimmy Carter 
is a ruthless operator. Even as he wears his broad smile and displays his 
southern charm.” And the question that arises, and I’ve been inside the 
White House—I know some of the influences that work on a man trying to 
do the right thing—can you be ruthless in the way I think he means it here? 
And a Christian? 

Carter. I presume—well, I’m a Christian, no matter what. 

Q. But how do you reconcile? 

Carter. OK, he was talking about the campaign. And I don’t know 
what he meant by ruthless. I don’t think I’ve ever deliberately hurt one of 
my opponents to gain an advantage. I try not-to. I don’t remember when 
I have. There may have been something that I’ve said in the heat of compe- 
tition that made them feel discomforted. I can’t deny that. But—most people 
when they get to know me think that. . . finally decide that I’m much 
tougher than is originally apparent. So the word “ruthless” to me has conno- 
tations of cruelty. And I’m not sure I could be cruel. 

Q. Let me ask it to you this way... 

Carter. I think I can be tough in making decisions that were difficult. 
And I can be tenacious under difficult circumstances. 

I have temptations to which I yield often. You know, to make compro- 
mises. One of the major criticisms of me by my opponents in the legislature, 
who've never yet been assuaged, is that I can’t compromise. And that, that’s 
a common criticism. I often had to compromise, but I didn’t compromise in 
a back room. And didn’t compromise to begin with. My preference was to 
spell out my position openly—this is what I propose; this is the reason for it; 
this is the mess we have now; this is what we can accomplish—try to work 
harmoniously with the legislature; try to give them all the credit they 
could, and then fight to the last vote. And I never was much able to get in 
a back room and compromise away the things I believed in. 

And that’s a very legitimate source of criticism for me. I’m not a good 
compromiser. 
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But I’ll—I didn’t suffer. I don’t think Georgia suffered under my admin- 
istration because of that attitude. 

Q. I think what some people in this town are talking about is the 
unwillingness of Woodrow Wilson to compromise on the League of Nations. 

Carter. Sure. 

Q. The unwillingness of Lyndon Johnson to compromise on the war, 
or Richard Nixon on the opposition of the war, and a feeling that a dis- 
ciplined, principled man, convicted of his own rightness, or having a private 
pipeline to God, in a sense, is going to say, “I’m right.” And the town won’t 
function because of his inability to compromise. Is that a legitimate danger? 

Carter. I don’t believe so. I can see that would be a legitimate con- 
cern, but I think the concern will be proven unjustified. They have a right 
to be concerned, but I don’t think they need to be. 

I'd like to quote one other thing—you’ve gotten into theology—Tillich 
said, “That religion is a search for the relationship between us and God and 
us and our fellow human beings.” And he went on to say, “That when we 
quit searching, in effect, we’ve lost our religion.”” When we become self- 
satisfied, proud, sure, at that point we lose the self-searching, the humility, 
the subservience to God’s will, the more intimate understanding of other 
people’s needs, the more inclination to be accommodating, and, in that 
instant, we lose our religion. 

So, the fact that a person has deep religious convictions doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that that person always thinks that he’s right, that God’s 
ordained him to take a dominant position. Although I have prayed a good 
bit, and do, I’ve never asked God to let me be President. 

Q. Just to win the nomination? 

Carter. I never—{laughter}—I never asked God to let me win a single 
nomination. Never. 

Q. What do you pray then? 

Carter. I ask God to let me do what’s right. And to let me do what’s 
best—that my life be meaningful—in an optimum way, and, if I win or 
lose, I believe I can accept the decision with composure, and without re- 
grets, or without animosities or hatreds, or deep disappointment even. 

Q. In your own search for what Tillich said is the truth about man’s 
relationship to man and to God? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. What's the most significant discovery Jimmy Garter has made? 

Carter. Well, I think I described it superficially a while ago. I think it 
affected my life more than anything else. This is embarrassing a little bit for 
me to talk about it, because it’s personal, but in my relationship with Christ 
and with God, I became able in the process to look at it in practical terms, 
to accept defeat, to get pleasure out of successes, to be at peace with a world, 
and when I—for instance, one of the things that I derived from it in a— 
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again in a kind of embarrassing way—is that when I stand on a factory 
shift line, like I did this morning in Erie, Pennsylvania, the General Electric 
plant, everybody that comes through there—when I shake hands with them, 
for that instant, I really care about them. In a genuine way. And I believe 
they know it. A lot of times. 

Quite often I will shake hands with a woman who works in a plant, say, 
an older woman, and I’ll just touch her hand, and quite frequently, they'll 
put their arms around my neck and say, you know, “God bless you, son.” 
“Or good luck. T’ll help you. Good luck.” But it’s kind of a relationship 
with people around me, but I don’t want to insinuate that I’m better than 
other people. I’ve still got a long way to go, but you asked me a difficult 
question. What was the major discovery of my life? That’s a hard thing to 
answer. 

Q. But you care, though. You do 

Carter. I care. 

Q. [Continuing.] You have found that you care about people. 

Carter. I do. 

Q. Why not be a pastor or a bishop and not a President? [Laughter.] 

Carter. You’ve read my book. [Laughter.] But this came up early in my 
life. You know, I got home from the Navy, and I was thinking about running 
for the Georgia Senate—since some of you viewers haven’t watched this, 
read the book—and we had a visiting pastor, and he was giving me a hard 
time about going into politics. He said it’s a disgraceful profession, stay out 
of it. And, I got angry, and I turned to him and kind of lashed back. I said, 
how would you like to be a pastor of a church with some 80,000 members? 
Because there were 80,000 people in this state senate district. I don’t look 
on the Presidency as a pastorate. 

Q. I was going to ask you if the President—a pastor of 230 million. 

Carter. No. Although Teddy Roosevelt said that it’s a bully-pulpit, but, 
no... [laughter] . . . I don’t look on it with religious connotations. But 
it gives me a chance to serve, and it also gives me a chance to magnify what- 
ever influence I have—either for good or bad, and I hope it will be for the 
good. 

Q. Gives you power, too. 

Carter. And power.... 

Q. You have been searching for power for the last 10 years. 

Carter. I can’t deny it. 

Q. You did Georgia State Senate, and then you 

Carter. Sure. 

Q. [Continuing.] Ran 4 years for the governorship, and been running 
2 years for the Presidency. Do you need power? 

Carter. Well, I think so. That is an unfulfilled, all-obsessive hunger— 
no. I feel powerful enough now. And secure enough now. Wealthy enough 
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now. I have a good family life now. I’ve got a lot of blessings that would 
give me a good life for the rest of my days. But I like to have a chance to 
change things that I don’t like, and to correct the inequities as I discern 
them, and to be a strong spokesman for those that are not strong. And I 
guess that’s power. So, I can’t deny that one of the purposes that I want to 
be President is to have power, yes. 

Q. One final question. If we learned anything the last few years, it has 
been that good intentions in the use of great power are no guarantee that 
that power will be used wisely. 

Carter. That’s right. 

Q. That the character of the man is less important to the safeguards 
against the abuse of power than the checks and balances on the office and on 
the power. 

Carter. I understand that. 

Q. And here Jimmy Carter is coming along saying, “I want to do all 
these things because I believe they’re right. I want more power because I 
want to do good things. And trust me, I won’t abuse the power.” 

Now, after the last 10 years, why should someone believe you? They may 
trust you. They may know that you are sincere and well-intentioned, and 
yet they know it is power that often changes the man, and not the man who 
changes power. 

Carter. I know. I can see that. That’s why I go back to what I said 
originally. You need to have an open government. You need to tell the 
truth. A minimum of secrecy. Let the people have a maximum part of play 
in the evolution and consummation of our domestic and foreign policies. 
That gives you a safety net under an incompetent or distorted President— 
the people themselves. And I think had we told the people the truth about 
Vietnam, we would have been out very early. Had the people had the truth 
about Watergate, it would never have happened. / 

Q. So you’re saying Jimmy Carter’s character is not enough. 

Carter. That’s right. 

Q. You want checks. You want balances. You want safeguards. 

Carter. I don’t object to those. I don’t object to a strong, aggressive 
Congress. A strong, aggressive Supreme Court. And a strong, aggressive 
President—if what goes on in our government is known by, debated by, 
questioned by, controlled by the people of this country. 

Now, I can see that there are times when an inspirational leader can 
actually elevate the people. That may happen on rare occasions. I think for 
a while, at least, John Kennedy did it. Roosevelt did it. This is a part of the 
Presidency. There are times when the Presidency, perhaps the government 
itself, might tend to sink below the standards, accumulatively speaking, of 
the people of this country—in which case, people support or boost that 
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official or those officials in a weak moment. But to exclude the people com- 
pletely, as we have tended to do in recent years, removes that common sense 
judgment, character, safety that can preserve our country. 

And it also destroys the concept of our government which did say that 
the government ought to be controlled by the people—and not by a power- 
ful, secret, hidden, isolated, mistaken President. I°don’t want to see that 
ever happen again in this country. And I’d like to set the kind of tone, and 
perhaps the kind of laws, that would prevent a recurrence of these things, 
if that’s humanly possible. 

Q. What do you want for your children that you didn’t have? 

Carter. Well, I have to say that I had almost everything that I would 
have needed. I worked hard when I was a little child, but ’'m proud of it. 
I lived in an isolated area when I was a little child; but I don’t regret it 
now. I think those travels through the fields and swamps were, in retro- 
spect, very precious days for me. So I would like to see what they already 
have—a much greater awareness of the world structure. 

My 8-year-old daughter now knows more about biology and science and 
history and politics and foreign affairs than I did when I went off to col- 
lege. And it’s because she has television. She reads constantly. And because 
we educate her well, and, you know, we focus into her what we’ve learned. 
So each generation has a chance to be better. As far as knowledge is con- 
concerned. But also, they’ve lost something. 

Q. Lost something? 

Carter. Yes. Did I mention earlier, I think, in our conversation? I had 
a stability there, you know. When things started going wrong in my own 
life, my father and mother were there, and my sisters and brothers were 
there. And my church was there. And my community was there—that 
never did change. Never has changed yet. [Laughs.] But there was some- 
thing there around which I built my life. 

In the modern day world, you don’t have that. It’s a mobile world, and 
things to cling to are kind of scarce and few and far between. And which 
one of those advantages and disadvantages is the greater? I don’t know. I 
wouldn’t swap the life I had for the new, modern, fast-moving, open, non- 
structured, minimal family life. But there are advantages now: knowing 
more earlier, traveling more, having a tighter interrelationship with your 
own peer group than I had. But which is best, I don’t know. But maybe we 
could go back to some of those old grinciples which we knew when we went 
to BYPU on Sunday afternoon—{laughter]|—and at the same time keep 
the advantages of a modern world. I’m sure we can keep the advantages of 
the modern world, but going back to those principles that give stability— 
of things that we’re searching for. We haven’t found them yet. 
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Q. I better explain to people that BYPU means Baptist Young People’s 
Union. 

Carter. Exactly. . 

Q. What was your favorite Baptist hymn? 

Carter. Well, “Amazing Grace”—still is. It’s Amazing Grace. 

Q. Thank you, Governor Carter. 

Carter. Thank you. 





AT THE UNITED NATIONS 








CONFERENCE ON NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Mr. Carter delivered an address on Nuclear Energy 
and World Order at the United Nations, New York 
City, May 13, 1976. Init, he said:: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Director-General, Captain Cousteau, Ambassador 
Akhund, Mr. Lehman: 

I have a deep personal concern with the subject of this conference to- 
day—‘Nuclear Energy and World Order.” 

I have had training as a nuclear engineer, working in the United States 
Navy on our country’s early nuclear submarine program. I learned how 
nuclear power can be used for peaceful purposes—for propelling ships, for 
generating electric power and for scientific and medical research. I am 
acutely aware of its potential—and its dangers. Once I helped in disassem- 
bling a damaged nuclear reactor core in an experimental reactor at Chalk 
River, Canada. 

From my experience in the Navy and more recently as Governor of 
Georgia I have come to certain basic conclusions about the energy problem. 
The world has only enough oil to last about 30 to 40 years at the present 
rate of consumption. It has large coal reserves—with perhaps 200 years of re- 
serves in the United States alone. The United States must shift from oil 
to coal, taking care about the environmental problems involved in coal 
production and use. Our country must also maintain strict energy conser- 
vation measures, and derive increasing amounts of energy from renewable 
sources such as the sun. 

United States dependence on nuclear power should be kept to the mini- 
mum necessary to meet our needs. We should apply much stronger safety 
standards as we regulate its use. And we must be honest with our people 
concerning its problems and dangers. 

I recognize that many other countries of the world do not have the fossil 
fuel reserves of the United States. With the four-fold increase in the price 
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of oil, many countries have concluded that they have no immediate alter- 
native except to concentrate on nuclear power. 


Nuclear Power Plant Risks 


But all of us must recognize that the widespread use of nuclear power 
brings many risks. Power reactors may malfunction and cause widespread 
radiological damage, unless stringent safety requirements are met. Radio- 
active wastes may be a menace to future generations and civilizations, un- 
less they are effectively isolated within the biosphere forever. And terrorists 
or other criminals may steal plutonium and make weapons to threaten so- 
ciety or its political leaders with nuclear violence, unless strict security meas- 
ures are developed and implemented to prevent nuclear theft. 

Beyond these dangers, there is the fearsome prospect that the spread of 
nuclear reactors will mean the spread of nuclear weapons to many nations. 
By 1990, the developing nations alone will produce enough plutonium in 
their reactors to build 3,000 Hiroshima-size bombs a year, and by the year 
2000, worldwide plutonium production may be over 1 million pounds a 
year—the equivalent of 100,000 bombs a year—about half of it outside of 
the United States. 

This prospect of a nuclear future will be particularly alarming if a large 
number of nations develop their own national plutonium reprocessing facili- 
ties with the capacity to extract plutonium from the spent fuel. Even if 
such facilities are subject to inspection by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and even if the countries controlling them are parties to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, plutonium stockpiles can be converted to atomic weap- 
ons at a time of crisis, without fear of effective sanction by the international 
community. 

The reality of this danger was highlighted by the Indian nuclear explosion 
of May, 1974, which provided a dramatic demonstration that the develop- 
ment of nuclear power gives any country possessing a reprocessing plant a 
nuclear weapons option. Furthermore, with the maturing of nuclear power 
in advanced countries, intense competition has developed in the sale of power 
reactors, which has also included the sale of the most highly sensitive technol- 
ogies, including reprocessing plants. With the spread of such capabilities, 
normal events of history—revolutions, terrorist attacks, regional disputes, 
and dictators—all could take on a nuclear dimension. 

Dr. Alvin Weinberg, former Director of the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory and one of the most thoughtful nuclear scientists in the United States 
was properly moved to observe, “We nuclear people have made a Faustian 
bargain with society. On the one hand we offer an inexhaustible supply of 
energy, but the price that we demand of society for this magical energy 
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source is both a vigilance and a longevity of our social institutions that we 
are quite unaccustomed to.” 

Nuclear energy must be at the very top of the list of global challenges that 
call for new forms of international action. The precise form which that 
action should take is the question to be addressed by this distinguished group 
of scientists, businessmen, diplomats and government officials. during the 
next four days. 


Suggests New International Actions 


I would not presume to anticipate the outcome of your expert delibera- 
tions. But I suggest that new lines of international action should be consid- 
ered in three main areas: 

(1) action to meet the energy needs of all countries while limiting reliance 
on nuclear energy ; 

(2) action to limit the spread of nuclear weapons; and 

(3) action to make the spread of peaceful nuclear power less dangerous. 

1. We need new international action to help meet the energy needs of 
all countries while limiting reliance on nuclear energy. 

In recent years, we have had major United Nations conferences on en- 
vironment, population, food, the oceans and the role of women—with habi- 
tat, water, deserts, and science and technology on the schedule for the 
months and years immediately ahead. These are tentative first steps to deal 
with global problems on a global basis. 

Critics have been disappointed with the lack of immediate results. But 
they miss an important point: a new world agenda is emerging from this 
process—an agenda of priority problems on which nations must cooperate 
or abdicate the right to plan a future for the human condition. 

The time has come to put the world energy problem on that new agenda. 
Let us hold a World Energy Conference under the auspices of the United 
Nations to help all nations cope with common energy problems—eliminating 
energy waste and increasing energy efficiency; reconciling energy needs with 
environmental quality goals; and shifting away from almost total reliance 
upon dwindling sources of non-renewable energy to the greatest feasible re- 
liance on renewable sources. In other words, we must move from living off 
our limited energy capital to living within our energy income. 

Such a conference would have to be carefully prepared. Just as the World 
Food Conference provided us with a world food balance sheet, this con- 
ference could give us a world energy balance sheet. Just as the World Food 
Conference stimulated international cooperation in agricultural research 
and development, so a world energy conference could stimulate research and 
development in the field of energy. 

Existing international ventures: of energy cooperation are not global in 
scope. The International Energy Agency in Paris includes-only some devel- 
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‘oped non-Communist countries. The Energy Commission of the Conference 
on International Economic Cooperation does not include countries such as 
the Soviet Union and China, two great producers and consumers of energy. 
And the International Energy Institute now under study does not call for 
a substantial research and development effort. 

A World Energy Conference should not simply be a dramatic meeting to 
highlight a problem which is then forgotten. Rather, it should lead to the 
creation of new or strengthened institutions to perform the following tasks: 

® improving the collection and analysis of worldwide energy information ; 

© stimulating and coordinating a network of worldwide energy research 
centers; 

¢ advising countries, particularly in the developing world, on the develop- 
ment of sound national energy policies ; 

© providing technical assistance to train energy planners and badly needed 
energy technicians; 

© increasing the flow of investment capital from private and public sources 
into new energy development; 

© accelerating research and information exchange on energy conservation. 

An international energy effort would also be the occasion to examine seri- 
ously and in depth this fundamental question: 

Is it really necessary to the welfare of our countries to become dependent 
upon a nuclear energy economy and if so, how dependent and for what pur- 
poses? Surely, there is a moral imperative that demands a worldwide effort 
to assure that if we travel down the nuclear road we do so with our eyes wide 
open. . 

Such a worldwide effort must also provide practical alternatives to the 
nuclear option. Many countries, particularly in the developing world, are 
being forced into a premature nuclear commitment because they do not have 
the knowledge and the means to explore other possibilities. The world’s re- 
search and development efforts are now focused either on nuclear energy or 
on the development of a diminishing supply of fossil fuels. 


Aid Developing Countries 


More should be done to help the developing countries develop their oil, 
gas, and coal resources. But a special effort should be made in the develop- 
ment of small-scale technology that can use renewable sources of energy that 
are abundant in the developing world—solar heating and cooling, wind 
energy, and “bioconversion”—an indirect form of solar energy that harnesses 
the sunlight captured by living plants. Using local labor and materials, de- 
veloping countries can be helped to produce usable fuel from human and 
animal wastes, otherwise wasted wood, fast growing plants, and even ocean 


kelp and algae. 
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Such measures would be a practical way to help the poorest segment of 
humanity whose emancipation from grinding poverty must be our continuing 
concern. 

And all countries could reap benefits from worldwide energy cooperation. 
The costs to any one country would be small if they were shared among na- 
tions; the benefits to each of us from a break through to new energy sources 
anywhere in the world would be great. We have tried international coopera- 
tion in food research and it has paid handsome dividends in high-yielding 
varieties of corn, wheat, rice and sorghum. We could expect similar benefits 
from worldwide energy cooperation. 

The exact institutional formula for coping with energy effectively on a 
world level will require the most careful consideration. The IAEA is neither 
equipped nor staffed to be an adviser on energy across the board; nor would 
it be desirable to add additional functions that might interfere with its 
vitally important work on nuclear safeguards and safety. 

One possibility to be considered at a World Energy Conference would be 
the creation of a new World Energy Agency to work side by side with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. A strengthened Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency could focus on assistance and safeguards for 
nuclear energy; the new agency on research and development of non- 
nuclear, particularly renewable, sources. 

2. We need new international action to limit the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

In the past, public attention has been focused on the problem of con- 
trolling the escalation of the strategic nuclear arms race among the super- 
powers. Far less attention has been given to that of controlling the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons capabilities among an increasing number of nations. 

And yet the danger to world peace may be as great, if not greater, if this 
second effort of control should fail. The more countries that possess nuclear 
weapons, the greater the risk that nuclear warfare might erupt in local 
conflicts, and the greater the danger that these could trigger a major nuclear 
war. 

To date, the principal instrument of control has been the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty which entered into force in 1970. By 1976 ninety-five non-weapons 
states had ratified the Treaty, including the advanced industrial states of 
Western Europe, and prospectively of Japan. In so doing, these nations agreed 
not to develop nuclear weapons or explosives. In addition they agreed to 
accept international safeguards on all their peaceful nuclear activities, devel- 
oped by themselves or with outside assistance, under agreements negotiated 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency—a little appreciated, but an 
unprecedented step forward, in the development of international law. 
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No Room for Complacency 


_ Important as this achievement is, it cannot be a source of complacency, 
particularly under present circumstances. There are still a dozen or more 
important countries with active nuclear power programs which have not 
joined the Treaty. Hopefully, some of these may decide to become members; 
but in the case of several of them, this is unlikely until the underlying ten- 
sions behind their decision to maintain a nuclear weapons option are resolved. 

The NPT was not conceived of as a one-way street. Under the Treaty, 
in return for the commitments of the non-weapons states, a major under- 
taking of the nuclear weapons states (and other nuclear suppliers in a posi- 
tion to do so) was to provide special nuclear power benefits to treaty mem- 
bers, particularly to developing countries. 

The advanced countries have not done nearly enough in providing such 
peaceful benefits to convince the member states that they are better off inside 
the Treaty than outside. 

In fact, recent commercial transactions by some of the supplier countries 
have conferred special benefits on non-treaty members, thereby largely 
removing any incentive for such recipients to join the Treaty. They consider 
themselves better off outside. Furthermore, while individual facilities in 
these non-treaty countries may be subject to international safeguards, others 
‘may not be, and India has demonstrated that such facilities may provide 
the capability to produce nuclear weapons. 

As a further part of the two-way street, there is an obligation by the nuclear 
weapons states, under the Treaty, to pursue negotiations in good faith to 
reach agreement to control and reduce the nuclear arms race: 

We Americans must be honest about the problems of proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. Our nuclear deterrent remains an essential element of 
world order in this area. Nevertheless, by enjoining sovereign nations to 
forego nuclear weapons, we are asking for a form of self-denial that we have 
not been able to accept ourselves. 

I believe we have little right to ask others to deny themselves such weap- 
ons for the indefinite future unless we demonstrate meaningful progress 
toward the goal of control, then reduction, and ultimately, elimination of 
nuclear arsenals. 

Unfortunately, the agreements reached to date have succeeded largely in 
changing the buildup in strategic arms from a “quantitative” to a “qualita- 
tive” arms race. It is time, in the SALT talks, that we complete the stage 
of agreeing on ceilings and get down to the centerpiece of SALT—the actual 
negotiation of reductions in strategic forces and measures effectively halting 
the race in strategic weapons technology. The world is waiting, but not neces- 
sarily for long. The longer effective arms reduction is postponed, the more 
likely it is that other nations will be encouraged to develop their own nuclear 
capability. 
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There is one step that can be taken at once. The United States and the 
Soviet Union should conclude an agreement prohibiting all nuclear explo- 
sions for a period of five years, whether they be weapons tests or so-called 
“peaceful” nuclear explosions, and encourage all other countries to join. 
At the end of the five year period the agreement can be continued if it serves 
the interests of the parties. 

Tam aware of the Soviet objections to a comprehensive treaty that does not 
allow peaceful nuclear explosions. I also remember, during the Kennedy 
Administration, when the roles were reversed. Then the United States had 
a similar proposal that permitted large-scale peaceful explosions. However, 
in order to reach an accord, we withdrew our proposal. Similarly, today, if 
the United States really pushed a comprehensive test ban treaty, I believe 
the United States and the world community could persuade the USSR to - 
dispose of this issue and accept a comprehensive test ban. 

The non-proliferation significance of the superpowers’ decision to ban 
peaceful nuclear explosions would be very great because of its effect on 
countries who have resisted the Non-Proliferation Treaty’s prohibition of 
“peaceful” nuclear explosives, even though they are indistinguishable from 
bombs. 

A comprehensive test ban would also signal to the world the determina- 
tion of the signatory states to call a halt to the further development of nu- 
clear weaponry. It has been more than a decade since the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty entered into force, and well over 100 nations are now parties to that 
agreement. 

Inadequate U.S.-Soviet Agreement 


It now appears that the United States and the Soviet Union are close to 
an agreement that would prohibit underground nuclear tests above 150 
kilotons. This so-called threshold test ban treaty represents a wholly in- 
adequate step beyond the limited test ban. We can and should do more. 
Our national verification capabilities in the last twenty years have advanced 
to the point where we no longer have to rely on on-site inspection to distin- 
guish between earthquakes and even very small weapons tests. 

Finally, such a treaty would not only be a demonstration on the part of the 
superpowers to agree to limit their own weapons development. As President 
Kennedy foresaw in 1963, the most important objective of a comprehensive 
treaty of universal application would be its inhibiting effect on the spread of 
nuclear weapons by prohibiting tests by every signatory state. 

3. We need new international action to make the spread of peaceful 
nuclear power less dangerous. 

The danger is not so much in the spread of nuclear reactors themselves, 
for nuclear reactor fuel is not suitable for use directly in the production of 
nuclear weapons. The far greater danger lies in the spread of facilities for 
the enrichment of uranium and the reprocessing of spent reactor fuel— 
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because highly enriched uranium can be used to produce weapons; and 
because plutonium, when separated from the remainder of the spent fuel, 
can also be used to produce nuclear weapons. Even at the present early 
stage in the development of the nuclear power industry, enough materials 
are produced for at least a thousand bombs each year. 

Under present international arrangements, peaceful nuclear facilities are 
sought to be safeguarded against diversion and theft of nuclear materials by 
the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. As far as reactors are 
concerned, the international safeguards—which include materials ac- 
countancy, surveillance and inspection—provide some assurance that the 
diversion of a significant amount of fissionable material would be detected, 
and therefore help to deter diversion. 

Of course, as the civilian nuclear power industry expands around the 
globe, there will be a corresponding need to expand and improve the per- 
sonnel and facilities of the international safeguards system. The United 
States should fulfill its decade-old promise to put its peaceful nuclear facil- 
ities under international safeguards to demonstrate that we too are prepared 
to accept the same arrangements as the non-weapon states. 

That would place substantial additional demands on the safeguards sys- 
tem of the IAEA, and the United States should bear its fair share of the 
costs of this expansion. It is a price we cannot afford not to pay. 

But in the field of enrichment and reprocessing, where the primary danger 
lies, the present international safeguards system cannot provide adequate 
assurance against the possibility that national enrichment and reprocessing 
facilities will be misused for military purposes. 

The fact is that a reprocessing plant separating the plutonium from spent 
fuel literally provides a country with direct access to nuclear explosive 
material. ° 

It has therefore been the consistent policy of the United States over the 
course of several administrations, not to authorize the sale of either enrich- 
ment or reprocessing plants, even with safeguards. Recently, however, some 
of the other principal suppliers of nuclear equipment have begun to make 
such sales. 

In my judgment, it is aaneealy essential to halt the sale of such plants. 

Considerations of commercial profit cannot be allowed to prevail over 
the paramount objective of limiting the spread of nuclear weapons. The 
heads of government of all the principal supplier nations Syst will 
recognize this danger and share this view. 


Stop Sale of Reprocessing Plants 


I am not seeking to place any restrictions on the sale of nuclear power 
reactors which sell for as much as $1 billion per reactor. I believe that all 
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supplier countries are entitled to a fair share of the reactor market. What we 
must prevent, however, is the sale of small pilot reprocessing plants which 
sell for only a few million dollars, have no commercial use at present, and 
can only spread nuclear explosives around the world. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency itself, pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of the Non-Proliferation Treaty review conference of 1975, is 
currently engaged in an intensive feasibility study of multinational fuel cen- 
ters as one way of promoting the safe development of nuclear power by the 
nations of the world, with enhanced control resulting from multinational 
participation. 

The Agency is also considering other ways to strengthen the protection 
of explosive material involved in the nuclear fuel cycle. This includes use of 
the Agency’s hitherto unused authority under its charter to establish highly 
secure repositories for the separated plutonium from non-military facilities, 
following reprocessing and pending its fabrication into mixed oxide fuel 
elements as supplementary fuel. 

Until such studies are completed, I call on all nations of the world to 
adopt a voluntary moratorium on the national purchase or sale of enrich- 
ment or reprocessing plants. I would hope this moratorium would apply 
to recently completed agreements. 

I do not underestimate the political obstacles in negotiating such a mora- 
torium, but they might be overcome if we do what should have been done 
many months ago—bring this matter to the attention of the highest political 
authorities of the supplying countries. 

Acceptance of a moratorium would deprive no nation of the ability to 
meet its nuclear power needs through the purchase of current reactors with 
guarantees of a long-range supply of enriched uranium. Such assurances 
must be provided now by those supplier countries possessing the highly 
expensive facilities currently required for this purpose. 

To assure the developing countries of an assured supply of enriched ura- 
nium to meet their nuclear power needs without the need for reprocessing, 
the United States should, in cooperation with other countries, assure an 
adequate supply of enriched uranium. 

We should also give the most serious consideration to the establishment 
of centralized multinational enrichment facilities involving developing coun- 
tries’ investment participation, in order to provide the assured supply of 
enriched uranium. And, if one day their nuclear programs economically 
justify use of plutonium as a supplementary fuel, similar centralized multi- 
national reprocessing services could equally provide for an assured supply 
of mixed oxide fuel elements. 

It makes no economic sense to locate national reprocessing facilities in 
a number of different countries. In view of economies of scale, a single com- 
mercial reprocessing facility and a fuel fabrication plant will provide services 
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for about fifty large power reactors. From an economic point of view, multi- 
national facilities serving many countries are obviously desirable. And the col- 
location of reprocessing, fuel fabrication and fuel storage facilities would 
reduce the risk of weapons proliferation, theft of plutonium during trans- 
port, and environmental contamination. 

There is considerable doubt within the United States about the necessity 
of reprocessing now for plutonium recycle. Furthermore, the licensing of 
plutonium for such use is currently withheld pending a full scale review by 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission of the economic, environmental, and 
safeguards issues. And there is a further question to be asked: If the United 
States does not want the developing countries to have commercial plutonium 
why should we be permitted to have it under our sovereign control? 


Examine Plutonium Recycling 


Surely this whole matter of plutonium recycle should be examined on an 
international basis. Since our nation has more experience than others in fuel 
reprocessing, we should initiate a new multinational program designed to 
develop experimentally the technology, economics, regulations and safe- 
guards to be associated with plutonium recovery and recycle. The program 
could be developed by the U.S. in cooperation with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

If the need for plutonium reprocessing is eventually demonstrated—and if 
mutually satisfactory ground rules for management and operation can be 
worked out, the first U.S. reprocessing plant which is now nearing completion 
in Barnwell, South Carolina, could become the first multinational reprocess- 
ing facility under the auspices of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Separated plutonium might ultimately be made available to all nations on 
a reliable, cheap, and non-discriminatory basis after blending with natural 
uranium to form a low-enriched fuel that is unsuitable for weapons making. 

Since the immediate need for plutonium recycle has not yet been demon- 
strated, the start-up of the plant should certainly be delayed to allow time 
for the installation of the next generation of materials accounting and physi- 
cal security equipment which is now under development. 

One final observation in this area: We need to cut through the indecision 
and debate about the long-term storage of radioactive wastes and start doing 
something about it. The United States could begin by preparing all high- 
level radioactive wastes currently produced from our military programs for 
permanent disposal. Waste disposal is a matter on which sound international 
arrangements will clearly be necessary. 

The nuclear situation is serious, but it is not yet desperate. Most nations 
of the world do not want nuclear weapons. They particularly do not want 
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their neighbors to have nuclear weapons, but they understand that they” 
cannot keep the option open for themselves without automatically encourag- 
ing their neighbors to “keep options open” or worse. 

It is this widespread understanding that it is not in the interest of individ- 
ual nations to “go nuclear” which we must use as the basis of our worldwide 
efforts to control the atom. We must have negative measures—mutual re- 
straint on the part of the producers and suppliers of nuclear fuel and tech- 
nology. But these negative measures must be joined to the larger, positive 
efforts of the non-nuclear weapon states to hold the line against further 
proliferation. 

The recent initiative of the Finnish Government along these lines deserves 
commendation. The Finns have urged a compact among the purchasers of 
nuclear fuel and technology to buy only from suppliers who require proper 
safeguards on their exports. . 

This proposal would convert the alleged advantages to a supplier of 
breaking ranks and offering “bargains” in safeguards into a commercial 
disadvantage. Instead of broadening his market by lowering his standards, 
the supplier would narrow it. There would be fewer purchasers for his 
dangerous merchandise than if he maintained a common front on safeguards 
with other suppliers. There would be competition to offer to buyers the 
safest product at the best price. 

Most important, the Finnish proposal would plainly put the full weight 
of the non-nuclear world into the effort against proliferation. It would make 
it evident that this struggle is not a struggle by the nuclear “Shaves” to keep 
down the nuclear “have-nots” ; it would be a common effort by all mankind 
to control this dangerous technology, to gain time so that our political struc- 
tures can catch up with sudden, enormous leaps in our technical knowledge, 
to turn us around and head us in the right direction—toward a world from 
which nuclear weapons and the threat of nuclear war have been effectively 
eliminated. That may be a distant goal—but it is the direction in which we 
must move. 


Time Is Short 


I have talked to you today about the need for new international action 
in three areas—action to meet the energy needs of all countries while limiting 
reliance on nuclear energy, action to limit the spread of nuclear weapons, 
and action to make the spread of peaceful nuclear power less dangerous. 

Of one thing I am certain—the hour is too late for business as usual, for 
politics as usual, or for diplomacy as usual. An alliance for survival is 
needed—transcending regions and ideologies—if we are to assure mankind 
a safe passage to the twenty-first century. 

Every country—and the United States is no exception—is concerned with 
maintaining its own national security. But a mutual balance of terror is an 
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inadequate foundation upon which to build a peaceful and stable world 
order. One of the greatest long-term threats to the national security of every 
country now lies in the disintegration of the international order. Balance of 
power politics must be supplemented by world order politics if the foreign 
policies of nations are to be relevant to modern needs. 

The political leaders of all nations, whether they work within four year 
election cycles or five year plans, are under enormous temptations to promise 
short-term benefits: to their people while passing on the costs to other coun- 
tries, to future generations, or to our environment. The earth; the atmosphere, 
the oceans and unborn generations have no political franchise. But short- 
sighted policies today will lead to insuperable problems tomorrow. 

The time has come for political leaders around the world to take a larger 
view of their obligations, showing a decent respect for posterity, for the 
needs of other peoples and for the global biosphere. 

I believe the American people want this larger kind of leadership. 

In the last two years, I have visited virtually every one of our fifty states. 
I have found our people deeply troubled by recent developments at the 
United Nations. But they do not want to abandon the UN—they want us 
to work harder to make it what it was created to be—not a cockpit for 
controversy but an instrument for reconciling differences and resolving com- 
mon problems. 

And they want UN agencies to demonstrate the same commitment to 
excellence, impartiality and efficiency they are demanding of their own 
government. 

We want to cooperate—not simply debate. A joint program—whether on 
nuclear energy or other global problems—is infinitely preferable to sustained 
and destructive polemics. Our desire for global cooperation is prompted by 
America’s confidence in itself, in our capacity to engage in effective coopera- 
tion, and upon the moral imperative that as human beings we must help 
one another if any of us is to survive on this planet. 

The nuclear age, which brings both sword and plowshare from the same 
source, demands unusual self-discipline of all nations. If we approach these 
problems with both humility and self-discipline, we may yet reconcile our 
twin goals of energy sufficiency and world order. 


MAY-JUNE CAMPAIGNING 


“IT SEE AN AMERICA .. .” 


At the Martin Luther King Hospital in Los Angeles, 
Ca., on June 1, 1976, Mr. Carter delivered an address 
on race relations and the late Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. He said: 


Weare here today to honor a man with a dream. 

We are here to honor a man who lived and died for the cause of human 
brotherhood. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. was the conscience of his generation. 

He was a doctor to a sick society. 

He was a prophet of a new and better America. 

He was a southerner, a black man, who in his too-short life stood with 
Presidents and kings, and was honored around the world, but who never 
forgot the poor people, the oppressed people, who were his brothers and 
sisters and from whom he drew his strength. 

He was the man, more than any other of this generation, who gazed upon 
the great wall of segregation and saw that it could be destroyed by the power 
of love. 

I sometimes think that a southerner of my generation can most fully 
understand the meaning and the impact of Martin Luther King’s life. 

He and I grew up in the same South, he the son of a clergyman, I the son 
of a farmer. We both knew, from opposite sides, the invisible wall of racial 
segregation. 

The official rule then was “separate but equal,” but in truth we were 
neither—not separate, not equal. 

When I was a boy, almost all my playmates were black. We worked in the 
fields together, and hunted and fished and swam together, but when it 
was time for church or for school, we went our separate ways, without 
really understanding why. 
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Our lives were dominated by unspoken, unwritten, but powerful rules, 
rules that were almost never challenged. 

A few people challenged them, not in politics, but in the way they lived 
their lives. My mother was one of those people. She was a nurse. She would 
work twelve hours a day and then come home and care for her family and 
minister to the people of our little community, both black and white. 

My mother knew no color line. Her black friends were just as welcome 
in her home as her white friends, a fact that shocked some people, some- 
times even my father, who was very conventional in his views on race. 

I left Georgia in 1943 and went off to the Navy and by the time I returned 
home ten years later, the South and the nation had begun to change. 

The change was slow and painful. After the Supreme Court outlawed 
school segregation, the wrong kind of politicians stirred up angry resistance, 
and little towns like mine were torn apart by fear and resentment. 

Yet the change was coming. Across the South, courageous young black 
students demanded service at segregated lunch counters. And in the end 
they prevailed. 

In Montgomery, a woman named Rosa Parks refused to move to the back 
of the bus, a young clergyman named Martin Luther King joined the pro- 
test, and a movement had found its leader. 

In 1961, we had a new President, John Kennedy, who responded to the de- 
mands of the civil rights movement, and who used the power of his office to 
enforce court orders at the University of Alabama and the University of 
Mississippi, and who by the last year of his life was giving moral leadership 
in the struggle for equal rights. 

In August of 1963 Martin Luther King stood on the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington and told a quarter of a million people of his dream 
for America. 

“T have a dream,” he said. “I have a dream that one day on the red hills 
of Georgia, sons of former slaves and sons of former slave owners will be able 
to sit down together at the table of brotherliood.” 

“T have a dream,” he said, “that my four little children will one day live 
in a nation where they will not be judged by the color of their skin but by 
the content of their character. I have a dream.” 

And so the dream was born. The challenge was made. The rest was up 
to America. 

Three months after Dr. King’s speech, President Kennedy was dead, and 
we had a new President, a Texan, a man whom many black people dis- 
trusted. But soon Lyndon Johnson stood before the Congress of the United 
States and promised, “We shall overcome!” 
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Lyndon Johnson carried forward the dream of equality. He used his 
political genius to pass the Voting Rights Bill, a bill that was the best thing 
that happened to the South in my lifetime. The Voting Rights Act did not 
just guarantee the vote for black people. It liberated the South, both black 
and white. It made it possible for the South to come out of the past and 
into the mainstream of American politics. 

It made it possible for a southerner to stand before you this evening 
as a serious candidate for President of the United States. 

But war came, and destroyed Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society. Martin 
Luther King spoke out against that war. There were those who told him 
to keep silent, who told him he would undercut his prestige if he opposed 
the war, but he followed his conscience and spoke his mind. 

Then, in the spring of 1968, he went to Memphis to help the garbage 
workers get a decent wage, to help the men who did the dirtiest job for the 
lowest pay, and while he was there he was shot and killed. 


King’s Dream Lives On 


But his dream lives on. 

Perhaps some of you remember the night of Dr. King’s death. Robert 
Kennedy was in Indianapolis, running for President, speaking before a black 
audience. At that point, on that awful night, Robert Kennedy was perhaps 
the only white politician in America who could have spoken to black people 
and been listened to. 

Let me tell you what he said. 

He said, “What we need in the United States is not division, what we need 
in the United States is not hatred, what we need in the United States is not 
violence and lawlessness, but love and wisdom and compassion toward one 
another, and a feeling of justice toward those who still suffer within our 
country, whether they be white or whether they be black.” 

Those words are still true today. 

We lost Martin Luther King. 

We lost Robert Kennedy. 

We lost the election that year to men who pverned without love or 
laughter, to men who promised law and order and gave us crime and 
oppression. 

But the dream lived on. 

It could be slowed, but never stopped. 

In Atlanta, a young man named Andrew Young, who had been Martin 
Luther King’s strong right hand, was elected to the Congress of the United 
States. 

All over America, black men and women were carrying the dream forward 
into politics. 
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In Georgia, when I was governor, we appointed black people to jobs and 
judgeships they had never held before, and one day we hung a portrait of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in our State Capitol. 

There were protests, but they didn’t matter. Inside our State Capitol, 
Coretta King and Daddy King and Andy Young and I and hundreds of 
others joined hands and sang ‘‘We Shall Overcome.” 

And we shall. 

I stand before you, a candidate for President, a man whose life has been 
lifted, as yours have been, by the dream of Martin Luther King. 

When I started to run for President, there were those wh® said I would 
fail, because I am from the South. 

But I thought they were wrong. I thought the South was changing and 
America was changing, I thought the dream was taking hold. 

And I ran for President throughout our nation. 

We have won in the South, and we have won in the North, and now we 
come to the West and we ask your help. 

For all our progress, we still live in a land held back by oppression and 
injustice. 

The few who are rich and powerful still makes the decisions, and the 
many who are poor and weak must suffer the consequences. If those in power 
make mistakes, it is not they or their families who lose their jobs or go on 
welfare or lack medical care or go to jail. 

We still have poverty in the midst of plenty. 

We still have far to go. We must give our government back to our people.* 
The road will not be easy. 


The America We Long For 


But we still have the dream, Martin Luther King’s dream and your dream 
and my dream, The America we long for is still out there, somewhere ahead 
of us, waiting for us to find her. 

I see an America poised not only at the brink of a new century, but at 
the dawn of a new era of honest, compassionate, responsive government. 

I see an American government that has turned away from scandals and 
corruption and official cynicism and finally become as decent as our people. 

I see an America with a tax system that does not steal from the poor 
and give to the rich. 

I see an America with a job for every man and woman who can work, 
and a decent standard of living for those who cannot. 

I see an America in which my child and your child and every child receives 
an education second to none in the world. 
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I see an American government that does not spy on its citizens or harass 
its citizens, but respects your dignity and your privacy and your right to be 
let alone. 

I see an American foreign policy that is firm and consistent and generous, 
and that once again is a beacon for the hopes of the world. 

I see an American President who does not govern by vetoes and negativ- 
ism, but with vigor and vision and affirmative leadership, a President who 
is not isolated from our people, but feels their pain and shares their dreams 
and takes his strength from them. 

I see an America in which Martin Luther King’s dream is our national 
dream. 

I see an America on the move again, united, its wounds healed, its head 
high, a diverse and vital nation, moving into its third century with con- 
fidence and competence and compassion, an America that lives up to the 
majesty of its Constitution and the simple decency of its people. 

This is the America that I see, and that I am committed to as I run for 
President. 

I ask your help. 

You will always have mine. 

Thank you. 





U.S. NEWS INTERVIEW 


This wide-ranging interview with Mr. Carter was 
published by U.S. News & World Report, May 24, 
1976. Conducting the session was John Mashek, an 
associate editor. 


Q. Governor Carter, what do you regard as the nation’s top priority 
in the field of economics? 

Carter. The No. 1 domestic commitment of the next administration 
will be to create jobs and reduce unemployment. I would set a goal of bring- 
ing unemployment down to 3 percent among adults, 4 or 4/2 percent for the 
whole labor force. 

Q. How would you go about doing that? 

Carter. We have to pursue an expansionary fiscal and monetary policy 
in the near future—with some budget deficits if necessary. That doesn’t 
mean spending simply for the sake of spending. It means government ought 
to take specific steps to cope with the problem, working largely through 
private industry. 
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Q. What sort of steps? 

Carter. I think that government ought to stimulate industry to hire the 
unemployed through increased federal funding of on-the-job training pro- 
grams by business. We ought to furnish incentives specifically geared to 
hiring young people, those who’ve been out of work for a long time, and to 
women entering the job market. 

Q. Do you think the government ought to paanae es a job for every 
American who wants to work? 

Carter. I think the government ought to set up public programs to train 
people for work in private jobs. And it has an obligation to provide money 
to create meaningful public jobs in the cities and neighborhoods. 

Q. Will all this government spending reignite inflation? 

Carter. No; I don’t think so. For one thing, our economy is performing 
far under capacity. Also, a lot of the inflationary pressures in recent years 
have been transient—caused not so much by excessive demand as by dollar 
devaluations, the big jump in oil and food prices. 

In any case, there are far more human and economically sound solutions 
to curbing inflation than enforced recession, unemployment, tight money, 
and high interest rates. 

Q. How would you deal with inflation, then? 

Carter. We need measures to increase the productive capabilities of our 
economy. We’ve been virtually ignoring the supply side of our economy. In- 
crease productivity, and we grow without inflation. 

I'd like to see a reform of government regulations that tend to drive up 
costs—for example, the rule prohibiting a truck from carrying goods on its 
return haul. We ought to have stricter enforcement of antitrust laws and of 
consumer protection laws. And we need a monetary policy that encourages 
lower interest rates, so investment capital will be available at reasonable 
costs. 

Q. Do you favor wage/ price controls? 

Carter. I’m against across-the-board permanent controls, but I do favor 
standby controls which the President can apply selectively. Right now, 
though, I don’t see the need for use of standby controls. 

Q. You mentioned accepting deficit budgets if necessary. Is the idea of 
a balanced budget out of date now? 

Carter. No; I favor balanced budgets over the business cycle. If the econ- 
omy is managed progressively, we can attain a balanced budget with full 
employment by 1979—before the end of the first term of my administration. 
Putting people to work, don’t forget, would enlarge the amount of taxes the 
government collects and reduce what it spends to fight unemployment. 

Q. Can you achieve a balanced budget without cutting spending on social 
programs? 
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Carter. Yes; when we give our people a better quality of life, when public 
or private money is spent on things like health care, day-care centers, care 
for the elderly, education—well, you create jobs and get millions of dollars 
of new income. So you realize higher revenues for the government, too. 

Q. You spoke of the need for lower interest rates. Yet the President 
doesn’t control the Federal Reserve Board— 

Carter. We need closer cooperation between the Federal Reserve and the 
Executive Branch. I think the Board should maintain its independence from 
the Executive Branch, but I do feel it is important that throughout a Presi- 
dent’s term that he have a Chairman whose economic views are compatible 
with his own. So I would propose that the President be given the power— 
subject to Senate confirmation—to appoint his own Chairman, who would 
serve a term coterminous with the President’s. 

Q. There seems to be a campaign in Congress for broad national planning 
by the government. What are your views? 

Carter. I’m a firm advocate of the private enterprise system. I’m against 
the type of rigid, bureaucratic, centralized planning you get in Commu- 
nist countries. But I do think we need better general economic planning by 
the government to get rid of the roller-coaster dips and curves we have 
faced in the last 8 years. 

There’s got to be some increased interrelationship among government, 
business, labor, manufacturing, agriculture, science and education in our 
society. There’s just no predictability now about government policy—no 
way to tell what we’re going to do next in the area of housing, transportation, 
environmental quality or energy. So I favor coordinated government plan- 
ning to attack problems in these and other fields. 

Q. With a big new bureaucracy? 

Carter. No; I think we can do it by extending existing agencies and 
techniques. The role of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, for 
example, could be expanded to include this type of planning and to deal 
with long-range problems to fit individual sectors into an overall plan for 
the economy. 

Q. Turning to defense issues, what is your main concern? 

Carter. I don’t believe that our basic strategic interests have been reassessed 
since 1950. That needs to be done in a long-range fashion. We need to have 
a simplification of the purposes of the military. I think that a singular pur- 
pose of the military ought to be the capability to fight, and with that capa- 
bility will come the best hope of permanent peace. 

Now the military duplicates. There’s an unbelievable bureaucratic 
hierarchy that’s been established since the Second World War. We’ve got an 
overloaded number of high officials—admirals, generals, and their immedi- 
ate subordinates. We’ve got too many support troops for combat troops. 
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Some management improvements, I think, would restore to a great degree 
the confidence of our people in the military. It would also let the President 
and the Congress play a much more legitimate and continuing role in the 
planning and evolution of new weapons systems, which quite often have 
been wasteful. 

Q. Do you think the defense budget can be reduced? 

Carter. Yes. I think these management improvement efforts would 
result in roughly a $5 to $7 billion dollar decrease in the defense budget. I 
might add, however, that the No. 1 responsibility of any President is to guar- 
antee the security of our country. I would never permit our nation to be sub- 
jected to successful attack, threat of attack or blackmail. And I would keep 
our defense capabilities adequate to carry out a legitimate foreign policy. 

Q. What changes would you make in our policy of détente? 

Carter. I would continue the effort to be friendly with Russia, trade 
with Russia, have student exchange, tourist exchange, and consultations. I 
recognize that we will never have permanent peace, or an end to the threat to 
South Korea, a solution to the Middle East question, a substantial reduction 
in atomic weapons—none of these things—-without the cooperation of the 
Soviet Union. 

I think, though, that we’ve come out second best in every negotiation with 
the Soviet Union. We’ve been so eager for some sign of agreement that 
we’ve yielded. That includes the Helsinki Conference, the Vladivostok Con- 
ference—agreement on nuclear-arms limitations—the wheat deal in 1972, 
even the space flight last year. 

I would be a much tougher negotiator and make sure that, whenever the 
Soviet Union gets an advantage, we get an equivalent advantage from them. 
I also would not neglect our natural allies.and friends, as we have in recent 
years. I would strengthen those ties, consult with them frequently, let our 
own positions be predictable. 

Q. How would you work for peace in the Middle East? 

Carter. I don’t believe anybody has the instant solution to the Middle 
Eastern crisis. I would make it clear that our nation’s commitment is to the 
preservation of Israel; its right to exist in peace. This ought to be unequivocal. 

Also, we ought to constantly probe for ways to find mutual agreements to 
implement United Nations Resolution 242, including bilateral discussions 
between Israel and its neighbors. [U.N. Security Council Resolution 242 
called for a cease-fire, troop withdrawals and peace negotiations.] 

Q. Would you recognize the Palestine Liberation Organization—the 
PLO? . 

Carter. The legitimate interests of the Palestinians have to be recognized. 
But I would not personally favor recognition of the PLO or other govern- 
ment entities representing the Palestinians until after they have convinced 
me that they recognize Israel’s right to exist in peace. 
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Q. Closer to home, how can the federal bureaucracy be made more 
responsive to the people’s needs? 

Carter. If I’m elected, one of my major commitments will be to com- 
pletely reorganize the Executive Branch of government—to make it efficient, 
economical, purposeful and manageable for a change. I know how to do it, 
I believe. I’ve done it successfully as Governor of Georgia, and I believe the 
Congress is also ready to see this done. 

Second, we need to have a budgeting technique that really reassesses 
priorities annually. I used one in Georgia throughout the time I was in 
office as governor. This is zero-based budgeting. You strip the government 
down every year to zero and start from scratch. Every program that spends 
the taxpayers’ money has to rejustify itself annually. You have an automatic 
weeding out of obsolete programs, an automatic detection of overlapping 
and duplication within government agencies. There is an automatic reassess- 
ment in priorities, so you spend your money next year on things that are 
needed next year—not 45 or 50 years ago. 

And the third thing would be to have a minimum of secrecy and a 
maximum dependence on long-range planning. We need to spell out what 
we hope to achieve as a government at the end of a year, 2 years, 5 years, 
even 20 or 25 years, with approximate cost figures estimated for the near 
term. 

Q. Do you favor busing to achieve school integration? 

Carter. Mandatory busing, no. Voluntary transfers, yes. I do see a need, 
however, which I would honor, for the President to support the federal 
courts. And if the courts should rule differently from my own personal 
beliefs, of course I would support the federal courts. I do not favor a 
constitutional amendment to prohibit busing. 

Ultimately, I think the best solution is voluntary transfers for students who 
want it, and adequate representation of minority leaders in the administra- 
tion of a school system. 

Q. Does the welfare system need overhauling? 

Carter. Absolutely. It’s not one of the greatest needs that I know of. 
This is one advantage in having served as governor. I’ve seen the almost 
unmanageable characteristic of the welfare system. We now have roughly 
12 million people who chronically draw welfare. We’ve got 2 million welfare 
workers—that is, a worker for every six recipients. They don’t spend their 
time alleviating suffering or unemployment or old age or blindness. They 
spend their time shuffling papers, bogged down in red tape, trying to ad- 
minister about a hundred different federal programs. 

Q. What would you do about it? 

Carter. First of all, I understand we’ve got about 1.3 million people 
drawing welfare who are able to work full-time. They don’t have anything 
wrong with them physically or mentally. They don’t have dependent chil- 
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dren. They ought to be taken out of the welfare system—trained for a job 
and offered a job. If they don’t take a job, I would not pay them any more 
benefits. 

The other 90 percent can’t work full-time. ‘There ought to be one fairly 
uniform, nationwide payment to meet the basic necessities of life, varying 
in amount to accommodate cost-of-living changes from one community to 
another. There ought to be a work-incentive aspect built in, so that welfare 
recipients who can work part-time are encouraged to do so without having 
all their welfare payments confiscated. 

We should remove laws that now force or encourage a father to leave the 
home. In fact, everything the government does ought to be designed to 
draw families together. And instead of having a hundred different programs, 
we ought to have one or two basic programs. Those changes need to be made, 
and I’m going to pursue those changes very aggressively as President. 

Q. Do you have any plan for reducing crime? 

Carter. Yes. We need judicial reform, a much better administered court 
system, merit selection of judges and prosecutors, briefer trial periods, 
recodification of the criminal codes. 

Next, we need to allot crime prevention funds in areas that can actually 
prevent crime, and not just to build jailhouses, or to buy helicopters, and 
so forth. We need to concentrate police officers in high crime areas. We 
need to have full backing for police officers from all public officials. We need 
to have better street lighting. We need to have surer—and perhaps briefer— 
sentences for those who commit crimes, so that there’s a fairly good certainty 
that if someone is convicted, they'll be punished. 

We also need to understand the major causes of increases in the crime 
rate. I think that the major contributing factor has been high unemploy- 
ment. That’s not an excuse for crime, but it’s a cause of crime. We’ve got 
about a 40 to 45 percent unemployment rate among our minority young 
people, and if they could be gainfully employed, their tendency toward 
crime would be reduced. 

Q. Do you believe that the federal government should finance a 
national health insurance program? 

Carter. I favor a nationwide, comprehensive, mandatory health insurance 
program. It ought to be financed partially from federal funds. Also, em- 
ployees and employers ought to contribute to the cost of the health program. 
Patients should retain the right to choose their doctor and place of treat- 
ment. I want to keep the personal relationship between doctors and patients. 

The plan should be designed to minimize unnecessary medical costs. We 
now have a wide disparity of length of stay in hospitals, a wide disparity of 
charges for the same services, a wide difference also in the chance of one’s 
undergoing an operation. It depends on what geographical area in which the 
hospital might be located. 
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We need to have an emphasis on preventive health care, and an increased 
use of other medical personnel in addition to physicians, under the super- 
vision of medical doctors. 

Q. What, if any, presidential or congressional action do you favor to 
resolve the controversy over abortion? 

Carter. The only thing that I can see that can be done effectively—and 
one that I will pursue—is to have an affirmative program established by 
law to minimize the need for abortion. This would include family planning, 
better sex education, access to contraceptives for those who believe in their 
use, and better adoptive procedures. 

I do not favor using federal moneys for abortions, unless mandated by the 
federal courts. I think abortion is wrong. I don’t think the government 
ought to do anything to encourage abortions, but I don’t think it’s advisable 
to have a constitutional amendment to totally prohibit abortions, nor to give 
states that option. 

. Q. Do you want the largest oil firms broken up? 

Carter. I haven’t taken on the oil companies as scapegoats. When com- 
petition inadequate to insure free markets and maximum benefit to Ameri- 
can consumers exists, I will support divestiture. 

At present, I support restrictions on the right of a single company to own 
all phases of production and distribution of oil. However, it may not always 
be in the consumer’s interest to limit a company to one single phase of pro- 
duction. Such a restriction, for example, might make it illegal for the same 
company to explore for oil and then extract that oil from the ground once 
discovered. That would clearly result in tremendous price increases to the 
consumer. 

I support legal prohibitions against ownership of competing types of en- 
ergy—oil and coal, for example. However, I cannot promise to oppose any 
joint responsibility for any phase of production of competing energy sources. 
Fuel oil and some propane, for example, are produced from crude oil. Their 
production clearly cannot be separated until after extraction and refining 
take place. It may not be beneficial to the consumer to separate control of 
these two competing energy sources until even further down the distribu- 
tion line. 

Q. What do you regard right now as the single most important issue 
this election year? 

Carter. I would say that people are looking for three things: 

Competence—can my government perform the functions for which it’s 
designed? Sensitivity—does my government and the officials in it under- 
stand my special needs, my hopes, my dreams, my aspirations? And third, 
integrity—can I trust my own government? 

Those three factors are the ones that will determine the outcome of the 
election this year. 
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CAMPAIGN RALLY SPEECH 


This is a transcript of Mr. Carter’s remarks at a cam- 
paign rally in Rapid City, S. Dak., May 31, 1976: 


Thank you. That is a great introduction and I appreciate it. Thank you 
very much. 

This is a beautiful crowd. And, I really appreciate your warm friendship 
and your hospitality on this Memorial Day. 

As I drove here from the airport, I thought about your own terrible 
tragedy of 4 or 5 years ago, and the special day we have to honor the tragedies 
of the past, the times when men’s and women’s minds and hearts in different 
lands throughout the world were unable to find a common ground on which 
to settle differences and on which to base the preservation of human life. 

We have a great country. We have made some serious mistakes in the past, 
and we don’t want to make them again. 

1976 is the time of celebration. It is also a time to look backward. It is a 
time to look 200 years ago, at the time [of] George Washington, and Benja- 
min Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine and Patrick Henry. 
It is a time to look back at the time, at the years of Abraham Lincoln, when 
our nation was torn apart, and it is a time to look back on the Great De- 
pression years when Franklin Roosevelt was President and then later for 
Harry Truman when the war was ended, and then John Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson. 

It is a time also to think about the recent years, times of Vietnam 
and Cambodia, when our nation for the first time made a major commit- 
ment of lives and money without the American people being a part of the 
process. We didn’t decide as a people to start a war in Vietnam or to 
bomb Cambodia and see hundreds of thousands of women and children 
killed and 5,000 American lives lost and $150 billion spent. But it hap- 
pened. It happened in our country. It happened with our government—my 
government and your government. 

And later we didn’t decide to wrap secrecy around the White House 
and to see the professional reputation of the FBI destroyed and the Attor- 
ney General’s office prostituted and the terrible shame of Watergate come 
on our country and the President of our country caught lying. We didn’t 
make those decisions as a people, but they happened, and they happened 
in my government and your government. 

And later we didn’t decide to plot assassinations and murder against 
leaders of countries with whom we were not at war. I wouldn’t plot murder, 
and neither would you. But it happened in our government. In my gov- 
ernment and in your government. 
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So, looking back 200 years ago, or 100 years ago, or 50 years ago, or 2 
or 3 years ago, we see a nation that is growing. We are still a young coun- 
try. We have made a lot of mistakes. Not just recently, but long ago. And 
we have corrected those mistakes as we progressed as a country. In spite 
of the fact that sometimes we have been ashamed and we have been em- 
barrassed and we have had to apologize for our own government. 

That doesn’t mean to look into the future, we can’t be proud once 
again, and inspired once again by our nation’s government. That is what 
1976 can mean. Fine things, proud things, clean and decent things, in- 
spirational things, idealistic, compassionate things, loving things, com- 
pared to the mistakes of the past. 

So, how do we make sure that in the future our country will not repeat 
its past mistakes? There is only one way to do it, and that is to be sure that 
to the degree that we are capable, that our government is what the people 
are. The American people are competent, good managers, good organizers, 
good salesmen. There is no reason why we should have a horrible, bloated, 
confused, overlapping, wasteful, inefficient, ineffective, insensitive, unman- 
ageable, bureaucratic mess in Washington. This is not part of us, and it is 
not a necessary part of our government. 

The American people are fair. There is no reason why we should have 
an unfair system of taxation. Our present income tax is a disgrace to the 
human race. The surest income to be taxed is the income earned from 
manual labor. There is not any hidden secret loopholes for someone who 
draws a paycheck every 2 weeks, or retirement check every 2 weeks. But, 
there are hidden secret loopholes for everyone else. 

The average family in this country now that makes less than $10,000 a 
year, pays a higher proportion of their income in taxes than does a family 
that makes more than $1 million a year. 

I know that we are smart enough and fair enough to develop a tax 
system that is fair. 


Has Worked for a Living 


I happen to be a farmer. My father was a farmer. My grandfather was a 
farmer. For 210 years in Georgia, all of my father’s family never had a 
chance to finish high school. I know what it means to work for a living. I 
know what it means to sweat in the hot sun, to plow a mule, to pick cotton, 
to pull fodder, to pump water. Also, I know what it means to have a good 
chance in life, a better education, a better opportunitv than my father and 
my ancestors had. 

That is what this government, this nation is also, a chance for us to give 
our children opportunities that we didn’t have. 

Our nation ought to have a system of education based on individualized 
instruction, where every child is considered to be unique, with special char- 
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acteristics, talents, abilities, problems. I think this is the kind of educational 
system that we can have. 

We need on our farms to realize the tremendous truth, that is what is 
best for the family farmer is exactly what is best in the long run. 

For the consumers of this country, we need maximum production, an 
aggressive sale of American products overseas. Fifty percent of all the food 
or feed grains that cross any natural border come from the fields of the 
United: States of America. A tremendous resource that would help us to 
insure favorable trade balances, beneficial influence on the world economy, 
prosperity for our farm families, better growth in industries depending on 
agriculture. We need predictable agricultural policy, where we can make 
decisions for the future, with some assurance of what our government policy 
is going to be on acreage, basic price supports, import quotas, and aggressive 
sales of our exported food items. 

These kinds of things are part of a farmer’s life. They have got to be part 
of the federal government that deals with farmers’ lives. 

I was in the Navy for 11 years. I am a graduate of Annapolis—that is how 
I got my education—at public expense. I was in the submarine force. I 
worked under Admiral Hyman Rickover. 

I recognize very clearly that the No. 1 priority of any President has got to 
be to guarantee the security of our country, its’ freedom from successful 
attack or threat of attack or blackmail, and an ability to carry out a legiti- 
mate foreign policy. 

But I also recognize, being familiar with the defense establishment, that 
the most wasteful bureaucracy in Washington is in the Pentagon. We nee? 
to have, there again, tough management. 

We have got too many military bases overseas, about 2,000 of them. We 
have got too many troops overseas, too many support troops for combat 
troops, twice as many as the Soviet Union has. 

We have got a lot of waste in other ways. For every instructor now in 
the military, we have got less than 2 students. We build too many weapon 
systems we don’t need. 

But, in making these changes, we could have a simpler, better organized, 
more muscular, more effective fighting force. And with that capability 
understood throughout the rest of the world, that is the best way to guaran- 
tee peace. 

We have in our people a realization that government lacks competence. 
I don’t want anyone in this group to vote for me tomorrow, nor next No- 
vember, unless you want to see the Executive Branch of the government 
of our country completely reorganized, and made efficient, economical, 
purposeful and manageable for a change. And I don’t want anyone in 
this audience to vote for me, unless next January you want to see a start, 
with a basic comprehensive tax reform program, to give us an income 
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tax system that treats people fairly, and puts the burden where it ought 
to be, on those with a higher level income. And.I don’t want anybody to 
vote for me unless you want to see us have an aggressive foreign policy that 
accurately represents the character and interest of the American people. 

I don’t claim that I know all of the answers. Nobody could. I am just 
an average human being like you are. 

I started campaigning for President last January, January 20, 1975. No- 
body knew who I was. I didn’t have any built-in campaign organization. I 
didn’t hold public office. I lived in a little town, with 683 people popula- 
tion. I was not a lawyer. I was a farmer. I wasn’t in Washington or New 
York, the center of the national news media. 


Tells About Family 


But we started working one living room at a time, and going to factory 
shift lines and shopping centers and high school auditoriums, and union 
halls and bingo games, and trying to get people to know us. 

I have a good family, an almost built-in campaign organization. There 
. are 11 of us who campaign full-time. 

My wife and I have been married almost 30 years, 30 years in July. We 
have got three sons. The oldest son is almost 29 years old. He was born 
in Virginia. My second son is 25 years old. He was born in Hawaii. My 
third son is 23 years old. He was born in Connecticut. And, then, my wife 
and I had an argument for 14 years, and we have an 8 year old daughter 
who was born in Georgia. And, all of my sons are married. 

And, my sister campaigns full-time, and my mother’s youngest sister cam- 
paigns full-time, and my oldest son’s mother-in-law campaigns full-time. 
So, we have 11 of us. And, as we went through Iowa, and Oklahoma, and 
Maine, and New Hampshire, Vermont, Florida, Illinois, North Carolina, 
and other states, we accumulated a growing campaign family, people who 
shared with us a belief that this nation can represent the characteristics of 
the American people. 

I haven’t depended on endorsements of powerful political people to put 
me in office. When they have come, I have appreciated them. But I have 
taken my case directly to the voters. And I have tried to form a close rela- 
tionship between myself as a candidate and the voters in individual states. 

There are obviously some important political decisions to make. All of the 
other candidates, without exceptions, decided to enter just.a few states, to 
hope to win a small group of delegates, to take those delegates to the national 
convention in July in Madison Square Garden, to create a deadlock or 
broken convention, to get in the back room and horse trade, for the highest 
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I decided to do it differently. We have got 30 primaries in this country 
where you can win delegates. I am in all 30 of them. I haven’t skipped a 
state, I haven’t avoided an opponent. I haven’t evaded an issue. We have 
been very careful about this. We have now been through I think 23 or 24 
states. I have won in 17 of them. 

In the next 7 days, you have got seven more primaries. The last ones are 
California, Ohio, and New Jersey. In between, we have got Delaware. And, 
as you know, tomorrow, we have got three very important primaries. One of 
them is in Montana. One of them is in Rhode Island. And, one of them, of 
course, isin South Dakota. 

I have come in this afternoon to get to know you and to let you know me, 
to ask you for your help. I have got more than 1,000 delegates. But I need to 
form a relationship with you that hopefully will be permanent. 

There is no way that anyone could take a single voter for granted, or a 
single state for granted. It is very important to me what happens tomorrow 
in South Dakota. You have a great state—independent, beautiful, agricul- 
tural, industrial. You have had your tragedies, and you have overcome them. 
You have demonstrated courage. 

This state has produced great leaders. I am proud that some of them 
are my friends. I look forward to the time when our party and our nation 
can overcome the divisions among us, and work toward common purposes. 

The eyes of the country tomorrow are going to be focused on you, and I 
would like to have your support. . 

As I said earlier, I don’t know all of the answers. I am learning, as I 
campaign around the country. 


“I Intend To Be President” 


I don’t even claim to be the best qualified person in this country to be 
President. I am sure there are a lot of people in this nation, I am sure a 
lot of people in this audience, who are more intelligent than I am, who 
know more about management, who may be more sensitive to our people’s 
needs. I want to express my personal thanks to all of you for not running 
for President this year. I have got enough opponents. 

But, I want to close by saying this, and then answer some questions from 
you. 

We have got a long way to go. And, although I do intend to be President, 
with your help, it is just as much your country as it is mine. If there are 
things about our nation that you don’t like, if we have made mistakes 
in the past that you never want to see made again, if there are divisions 
among our people that you would like to see healed, if there are injustices 
. or discriminations or hatreds that you would like to see alleviated, if there are 
hopes or dreams in your own lives that you would like to see realized 
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during the life of your children, I hope that in this next 24 hours you will 
realize the tremendous responsibility on your own shoulders, and make an 
effort, even a sacrificial effort, for this brief period of time to help change 
what our country has been into what our country ought to be, and can be. 


Invites Questions 


I would like to answer some questions now. We will start with the local 
news media. I will repeat the questions so the audience can hear them, 
and I would like to have questions about the campaign, about foreign affairs, 
Korea, détente, Middle East, Angola, or about domestic affairs, agriculture, 
welfare, health, transportation, education, tax reforms, environmental qual- 
ity, defense, amnesty, abortion, gun control, right to work, whatever issues 
you want to discuss, and I will try to answer all of your questions, and I 
will be as brief as I can. 

Are there any questions from the local news media first of all? 

The question is: That Congressman Udall is campaigning for the last 
week, and he considers South Dakota, according to his statement, to be an 
important part of the stop-Carter movement. Do I think that my visit here 
this afternoon can offset that? 

Well, I can’t answer that question very well. I don’t consider South 
Dakota to be part of a stop anything movement. I consider South Dakota 
to be part of this country, not trying to stop something, but trying 
to elect a President. And, as I said earlier, I have not run in one state and 
skipped the others. I am running simultaneously right now in seven dif- 
ferent primaries. Last night I was in Georgia, this morning I was in Rhode 
Island, this afternoon I was in Ohio, tonight I will be in California. And, 
I have tried to make sure that I have covered this country as much as I 
possibly could. Last week I was in South Dakota again. But, that is the 
point I was making earlier, with my family members, I don’t have to be 
here all of the time. My wife has been here before, my son and his wife 
have been here before, my oldest son’s mother-in-law has been here before, 
and we hope that in my absence that I can depend on all of you to join 
our campaign and to realize that the decision to be made tomorrow is just 
as much in your hands. . . 

All right. The question was about the legalization of marijuana. I do 
not favor the legalization of marijuana. I do favor the decriminalization 
of it by states. We now have six states in this country who have decriminal- 
ized the possession of small quantities of marijuana. The first one was 
in Oregon. We moved toward that posture when I was Governor of 
Georgia. What this is, is this, for those of you who are not familiar with it. 
The possession of small quantities of marijuana is still a crime. It is 
punished, however, not by a felony sentence or imprisonment, it is pun- 
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ished by a heavy fine like $200. It doesn’t leave a permanent criminal 
record on the life of a young person or old person who is caught with that 
small amount. At the same time, you increase, if possible, the penalties 
for the sale or distribution of marijuana and other drugs, and put the 
pushers in jail. That is a good approach to it. I think—I know that 
Oregon, Alaska, California, and three other states now have this process. 
So I would not favor legalization. I would favor the states decriminalizing 
marijuana, for small quantities of possession. 
One more question is all I can take. 


Puzzled by Postal Problem 


Oh, no. The question is, speaking of inefficient bureaucracies, what 
would I do about the post office. 

Let me say two or three preliminary things to avoid answering the ques- 
tion, which I can’t answer. 

First. of all, my grandfather was a postmaster in Richland, Georgia. And 
he was a third district campaign manager for Tom Watson, who was a 
great Populist Congressman. 

My grandfather was the one who had the original idea for the rural 
free delivery of mail. So, anyone who lives on a rural route can thank my 
grandfather for the idea. It was passed, introduced by Tom Watson, our 
Congressman, and eventually, 25 years later, the Republicans finally fi- 
nanced it, and the farmers started getting mail directly. 

My mother also worked in the post office, and my wife’s mother just 
retired from the post office this December 31. 

I don’t know how to answer the question about what we should do about 
the post office. 

If I could bring one political issue in, I think the only piece of legisla- 
tion that my opponent in South Dakota has ever passed was setting up the 
present post office system. Senator—I mean Congressman Udall is respon- 
sible for the present post office arrangement. That was his bill, and I think 
it is the only one he ever passed that amounted to anything. 

I was asking the other day about what we could do about the post 
office, and somebody said, “Well, you could at least have good mail delivery 
twice a month by sending all of the checks for post office employees through 
the mail.” They thought it would get delivered on time at least twice a month. 

Somebody else said that the reason they raised the rates on post—on 
mail, on letters from 10 cents to 13 cents, was that the extra 3 cents went 
for storage. 

Well, I can’t answer your question, I will have to admit that. But I 
will say this. I am a good manager, I have run the government of Georgia 
well, I am a businessman, a farmer, a planner, an engineer. And, I would 
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assume the responsibility for the Post Office Department as part of my 
Presidential duties. It wouldn’t be taken on lightly. 

First of all, I would choose people in whom I had complete confidence 
to assess how much of the mail could be delivered by electronic means. I 
would keep control of the delivery of first-class mail in the post office to 
have some financing. I would not hesitate to subsidize the delivery of mail 
from general funds to make sure that our people do have that service. I 
would very carefully analyze the postal service of other nations to see what 
we could learn from them, and let the American people know about all 
of these procedures as they went forward. 

I can’t answer your question any better than that, I am sorry. 

Let me say this in closing. I have got to go. But, I have got an address that 
I would like for you to write—you don’t have to write it down—but, I would 
like, if you have any questions about issues or my stands on those that I 
mentioned earlier in passing, write Box 1976, that is this year, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and we will send you back in written form comprehensive speeches 
that I have made on things like nuclear arms limitation, the disposal of atomic 
waste, reprocessing of plutonium, the testing of peaceful devices, nuclear de- 
vices, the Middle East, Angola, general foreign policy principles, détente, 
all other things concerning domestic affairs, agricultural policies, defense 
policies, and so forth, these are written down in position papers of mine. 

So, if you have an interest in any of those, if you would write to my head- 
quarters, Box 1976, Atlanta, Georgia, we will send you those position papers. 

Let me say this in closing. I am glad I came to see you. It means an awful 
lot for me to have this large crowd come out and make me feel welcome. My 
wife said this was one of the most beautiful cities she had ever seen. And, 
not only was the city beautiful, but the people were very good to her. She— 
this is an exact quote—she said, “I have never found the people so enthusi- 
astic in their friendship as the ones who welcomed me and helped me while I 
visited South Dakota.” 

She was here weekend before last and the week before that. And she 
wanted me to express my personal thanks to you. I thank you also. 

My family and I, and many hundred thousands. of Americans like you, 
want to see our country change. We want to see people treated fairly. We 
want to see a sunshine law passed in Washington to force open the secret 
deliberations of Executive and Legislative Branches of the government. We 
want to see the sweetheart arrangement broken down between regulatory 
agencies and industries being regulated. We want to see a long-range policy 
evolve on agriculture, energy, environmental quality, transportation, educa- 
tion, welfare, health. We want to see the basic needs met in the field of un- 
employment, with the No. 1 emphasis on the next administration’s responsi- 
bility being jobs. Also repair the divisions that exist between black people 
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and white people, between rural and urban, and young and old, in our 
country and other countries. 

And I want to see, above all, the same thing that you want, and this is 
something I say often, I mean it, I want to see us have a nation once again 
with a government that is good and honest and decent and truthful and 
fair and competent and idealistic, that is compassionate and is filled with 
love, as are the American people. 

If we could just have a government as good as our people are, that will 
be a tremendous achievement. And I believe that 1976 is the time when we 
might do it, and prove to the rest of the world, that is very important, but 
more importantly, prove to our own people who have been disappointed, dis- 
illusioned, sometimes embarrassed, that we still live in the greatest nation 
on earth. 

Thank you very much. God bless all of you. Help me do well. 

Thank you. God bless you. 





POLICY ON TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


This statement on the future of telecommunications 
was issued by Mr. Carter while campaigning in Cali- 
fornia on June 2, 1976: 


One important part of a comprehensive energy conservation program is 
the effective use of telecommunications technology—including the telephone, 
mobile radio, television, satellites, and computers. In a time of widespread 
inflation and high unemployment, telecommunications is one of the few 
sectors of the economy which has consistently provided more jobs with in- 
creased productivity. New applications of telecommunications can do much 
more to improve our quality of life and conserve our scarce resources. 

I am pleased to note the efforts at a number of California universities 
and research institutes to evaluate the potential of telecommunications for 
increasing the efficiency of energy-intensive activities such as travel. New 
ways of using telecommunications—such as telephones linked to computers 
or audio and video conferencing—bring the promise of substantial time, 
money, and energy savings in the use of public transit. 

In other areas, we can, for example, make better use of mobile radio and 
computers for on-the-spot diagnosis of heart attacks and delivery of emer- 
gency medical services. We can offer greater variety and quality of educa- 
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tional and community-oriented programing through broadcast and cable 
television. The technology is here today. What we need—but do not yet 
have—are the institutional mechanism and commitment in both the public 
and private sectors to make best use of our technological assets. 

The federal government can play a constructive role in encouraging more . 
effective use of telecommunications. I believe that the federal research and 
development emphasis should be on innovative uses of telecommunications 
and information services—particularly for improving productivity in the de- 
livery of public services by federal, state, and local government agencies. 

In addition, there is a need to review the Communications Act of 1934— 
the basic legislative framework for national communications policy—with ' 
respect to the technological, economic, social, and other changes which have 
occurred since its enactment. When the act was first passed, television, satel- 
lites, and computers did not exist. The thrust of new technology is raising 
policy issues which the act does not now address. 

Telecommunications is of growing importance to California and the 
nation and indeed to the world. We should encourage public participation 
in the formulation of communications policy, and insure that the views of 
users and consumers along with industrial producers and suppliers are well 
represented. Another goal will be to make sure that the promise of telecom- 
munications technology reaches out to rural and lesser developed areas, as 
well as to our urban and suburban centers. 





COMMITMENT TO ISRAEL 


On June 6, 1976, in a speech on Middle East pol- 
cies, delivered at Elizabeth, N.J., Mr. Carter said: 


I am very grateful to all of you for giving me the chance to meet this 
morning with your mayor, Thomas Dunn, and those clergymen who could 
come here from throughout the State of New Jersey, and community leaders 
who have assembled here and others who have a deep interest in the atti- 
tude of our nation toward both domestic and foreign affairs. 

For the last 161% months, I have been campaigning around our country 
spelling out with increasing amount of attention among people my posi- 
tions on issues that are important to you and also of importance to other 
nations in the world. This morning I wanted to take an opportunity, which 
is a fairly rare occasion for a candidate, to make a major policy statement 
in written form because if I do become President of this Country I want it to 
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be known very clearly what my policy will be throughout my administra- 
tion representing you as a spokesman for this country, as Commander-in- 
Chief of our armed forces, as a shaper and consummator of our foreign 
policy on the various important subjects of the Middle East. 

The land of Israel has always meant a great deal to me. As a boy I read 
of the prophets and martyrs in the Bible—the same Bible that we all study 
together. As an American I have admired the State of Israel and how 
she, like the United States, opened her doors to the homeless and the 
oppressed. 

I’ve traveled in Israel, visiting Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, the Golan Heights, 
the West Bank of the Jordan, visiting personally with Mrs. Meir, Prime Min- 
ister Rabin, Mr. Abba Eban, Finance Minister Sapir, and other Israeli 
leaders, as well. I have also had a chance to meet and talk and learn about 
Israel’s people. Like all of you, I have been inspired by the optimism and 
courage and the hard work that I have seen in Israel. 

When I announced my candidacy for the Presidency in December of 1974, 
I said that the time for American intervention in all the problems of the world 
is past. I also said that we cannot rctreat into isolationism. I pointed out that 
America must fulfill commitments and maintain its strength if world peace 
is to be preserved. I stressed also that the integrity of Israel as a Jewish State 
must be preserved. 

Three months ago, in a foreign policy speech in Chicago, I said that bal- 
ance of power politics should be rvplaced by a new effort to join with other 
nations to build a just and a stable world order, and that it is unfortunate 
that our nation’s foreign policy is being made and executed by just one 
man—the Secretary of State. I stressed my views that in a democracy a 
nation’s foreign policy should be openly arrived at, and should reflect the 
essential decency and generosity and honesty of the American people. 

I want to speak today about how these principles should apply to the sit- 
uation in the Middle East. 

This region has experienced a resurgence of the tension and conflict which 
has been its lot for decades and, indeed, for centuries. Since 1948, four wars 
have been fought there. Countless diplomatic initiatives have been launched. 
Yet peace seems no closer today than it was in 1948, and the possibility of the 
Middle East touching off a global war is still very much with us. 

But even without war, terrorism runs rampant and the burden of arms 
bleeds the budget of every nation in the area. 

Obviously, all people of good will can agree it is time—it is far past time— 
for permanent peace in the Middle East. A peace based on genuine recon- 
ciliation and respect between all the concerned nations there. 

And in this quest for peace, the American people as well as the people 
of Israel and the Arab States look to the United States government to help 
lead the way. 
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We have a unique opportunity to contribute to the solution of this conflict 
if we can maintain the trust of all sides. Our constant and unswerving goal 
must be the survival of Israel as a Jewish State, and the achievement for all 
people of a just and lasting settlement. As long as there is no such settlement, 
there can be no peace. There will only be periods of uneasy truce punctuated 
by border raids and terrorism while each side builds up forces preparing for 
another conflict. 


“A Moral Imperative” 


A real peace must be based on absolute assurance of Israel’s survival and 
security. As President, I would never yield on that point. The survival of 
Israel is not just a political issue, it is a moral imperative. That is my deeply 
held belief, and it is the belief that is shared by the vast majority of American 
people. 

Rarely in history have two nations been so closely bound together as the 
United States and Israel. We are both democratic nations, we both cherish 
freedom of the press, freedom of expression, and freedom of religion. We are 
both nations of immigrants. We both share cultural and artistic values. We 
are friends and we are constant allies. Ours was the first nation to recognize 
the State of Israel when it was formed, and we must remain the first nation 
to which Israel can turn in time of need. 

Just as we must be clear about our commitment for the preservation and 
well-being of Israel, we must also be clear about our commitment to mean- 
ingful and productive Arab-Israeli negotiations. 

Only face-to-face communications can build a trust and insure the accom- 
modations that will be needed. By insisting on these kinds of talks, by dem- 
onstrating the seriousness of our commitment to a real peace, we can use our 
influence to prepare all sides for the best way out of this tragic conflict. 

I favor early movement toward discussion of the outline of an eventual 
overall settlement. I discussed this particular subject with Mrs. Golda Meir 
within the last few weeks—an early movement toward discussion. of the 
outline of an eventual overall settlement. A limited settlement, as we have 
seen in the past, still leaves unresolved the underlying threat to Israel. A 
general settlement is needed—one which will end the conflict between Israel 
and its neighbors once and for all. 

Now the guide to a general settlement is to be found in United Nations 
Resolution 242 which has been accepted by Israel and all her neighboring 
governments. It sets forth two main principles. 

One of these is, and I quote, “termination of all claims on states of belliger- 
ency and respect for and acknowledgement of the sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence.of every state in the area and their right to 
live in peace within secured and recognized boundaries free from threats or 
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acts of force.” That is a very important commitment, which I repeat has 
been accepted by Israel and all the surrounding nations. 

This is the heart of the matter. Peace in the Middle East depends more 
than anything else on a basic change of attitude. To be specific, on Arab 
recognition of the right of Israel to exist as a Jewish State. 

Now this change of attitude on the part of the Arab States must be re- 
flected in tangible and concrete actions including first of all the recognition 
of Israel, which they have not yet done; second, diplomatic relations with 
Israel; third, a peace treaty with Israel; fourth, open frontiers by Israel’s 
neighbors; last, an end to embargo and official hostile propaganda against 
the State of Israel. 

In justifying these steps to their own people, Arab leaders will have to 
acknowledge that the Arab-Israeli war is over once and for all, that this is not 
just another armed truce. Without this basic change, no permanent peace is 
possible. 

The other principle of the United Nations Resolution 242 calls for, and 
again I quote, “withdrawal of Israel’s armed forces from territories oc- 
cupied in the recent conflict.” This language leaves open the door for changes 
in the pre-1967 lines by mutual agreement. 

Final borders between Israel and her neighbors should be determined 
in direct negotiations between the parties, and they should not be imposed 
from outside. 

Now this general settlement we all want to see will take time to negotiate 
and even more time to implement. Its execution would probably come in 
stages. This would permit both sides to test the durability of the settlement, 
and it would give either side the opportunity to halt the process if it found 
that its own interests were being violated. 

We are dealing with a deep and bitter legacy of hatred and distrust which 
can only be dissipated over time. This makes it all the more important now 
to lift the sights of all concerned by focusing on the long-term goal. 

While we work toward peace, we must acknowledge the lessons of the past 
wars. Progress toward peace requires that Israel remain strong enough that 
it can neither be overrun militarily nor isolated in the international com- 
munity. 


Supply Military, Economic Aid 


Israel has never sought American soldiers and in all of the many discussions 
I have had with top Israeli leaders in the present and past governments, in 
the Knesset, in the military, I have never heard an Israeli leader say they 
might some day need American troops. They seek only the tools to assure 
their own defense. . 
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We should continue to supply, in the full amount necessary, economic 
and military aid so that Israel can pursue peace from a position of strength 
and power. 

We should continue to aid Israel’s economy which has been strained to the 
utmost by the burdens of defense. Mrs. Meir told me that over 40 percent of 
Israel’s total budget went for defense. 

We must also continue to maintain our strong military presence in the 
Eastern Mediterranean under every circumstance, with a capacity to rein- 
force that presence powerfully, if need be, in order to deter outside inter- 
ference in any local conflict. 

Now none of this need prevent our maintaining good relations with the 
Arab States. Avoiding conflict and achieving a settlement is in their interest 
as well as in Israel’s. 

In assisting both sides’ efforts to achieve such a settlement we not only ful- 
fill our commitments to Israel, we strengthen the strong lines of friendship 
that have developed between us and the Arab countries over many years. 
The process of peace will be best served if these relations deepen—not at the 
expense of Israel—but in the interest of all countries involved. I do not 
believe it serves the cause of peace if we arm any country beyond its legitimate 
needs for defense. Local arms races, besides being very costly, increase the 
chances of war. 

I said 2 months ago that I do not favor supplying offensive weapons to 
Egypt and I still hold to that view. We should help Egypt obtain housing and 
jobs and health care for its people, not such offensive weapons as tanks and 
attack planes and missiles. Investing in Egypt’s economic development is an 
investment in peace. 

We have already developed close ties of investment and economic aid 
with many Arab countries. This shows that economic interdependence can 
also be a foundation of peace, that Arab people are no less tired of war than 
Israel, no less weary of its burden and waste, and no less mournful of their 
dead. Some Arab States have set goals for economic development and edu- 
cation which are worthy of great respect as well as our aid and participation. 
But their dreams, like the dreams of Israel, will come true only if there is a 
lasting peace in the Middle East. 

Unless there is peace the Arab countries will inevitably become radicalized, 
more militant, and more susceptible to Soviet reentry, both politically and 
militarily. If that happens, Israel will be confronted with an even greater 
threat than she faces today. 

Peace in the Middle East involves difficult, highly emotional issues. In 
face-to-face negotiations, if all parties will act with fairness and goodwill, 
the questions of boundary lines and the status of the Palestinians can be 
resolved. 
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The Palestinian Problem 


There is a humanitarian core within the complexities of the Palestinian 
problem. Too many human beings, denied a sense of hope for the future, 
are living in makeshift and crowded camps where demagogues and terrorists 
can feed on their despair. They have rights which must be recognized in 
any settlement and the Government of Israel has made it clear that it is 
sensitive to that fact. 

But those terrorists who wage war and deny the very concept of Israeli 
nationhood only undermine their own people’s best interests. We must make 
it clear to the world that there can be no reward for terrorism. 

I am going to speak to you of the Soviet Union. We want no clash with 
the Soviets, but we cannot accept the intervention of its combat forces into 
any Arab-Israeli conflict. Our naval and air presence in the eastern Medi- 
terranean should make this clear. Mutual nonintervention by the super- 
powers serves these powers’ interests and also the interest of all states in 
the area. 

By the same token, I do not believe that the road to peace can be found 
by United States-Soviet imposition of a settlement. It would, however, be 
desirable to attain Soviet agreement and support for any settlement, since 
we do not want to give the Soviet Union any reason or excuse to subvert or 
undermine that settlement. We seek the support of the Soviet Government 
in the search for peace, but we will continue that search with or without her 
support. 

We all want to see a Middle East dedicated to human progress rather than 
sterile hate. We want to see the desert bloom on both sides of the River 
Jordan, and along the Nile River, and everywhere that human beings hope 
for better life for themselves and for their children. 

We must work towards these goals through international organizations, 
as well as bilateral negotiations. 

This is a difficult time for Israel in the international arena, primarily 
because of the importance of oil to the world’s developing nations. I deplore 
the actions taken recently in the United States. I reject utterly the charge 
that Zionism is a form of racism. Indeed, as you know, Zionism has been, 
in part, a response to racism against the Jewish people. The concept of the 
State of Israel was born out of centuries of persecution of human beings 
because they practiced a different religion. 

For these. 2,000 years, the Jewish people in century after century, in country 
after country, have faced propaganda, attempts at forced conversion, dis- 
crimination, pogroms, and death, until the ultimate horror of the holocaust. 
Surely, the Jewish people are entitled to one place on this earth where they 
can have their own state on soil given them by God from time immemorial. 

For years the vision of Israel has embodied the dream that there could be 
at least one place on earth where racism could never exist. Now that dream 
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has come true. As a country founded upon religious freedom and dedicated 
to brotherhood, America has a special responsibility, not only to oppose this 
baseless charge wherever it appears, but to keep that dream alive. 

Finally, I want to say that there have been far too many secret under- 
takings, covert assurances, contradictory promises, and diplomatic sleights 
of hand. Maneuvers of this kind are bound to produce, as they have pro- 
duced, both failure in negotiations and suspicion among the participants. 

American policy toward the Middle East and toward every other part 
of the world should be shaped with the knowledge of the Congress from the 
outset on a bipartisan basis. It would emerge from broad and well-informed 
public debate. Indeed, this is a necessity. In every foreign venture that has 
failed, whether it was Vietnam, Cambodia, Chile, Angola or in the excesses 
of the CIA, our government operated secretly, and forged ahead without 
consulting the American people. It did things that were contrary to our 
basic character. 

Public understanding and support today are as vital to successful foreign 
policies as they are to any domestic policies. No one can make our foreign 
policy for us as well as we can make it for ourselves. It should be based 
not just on military might or economic power or political pressure, but also 
on truth, justice, equality and a true representation of our moral character 
and the compassion of our people. A policy of that kind will reflect the best 
in all of us. And that kind of policy can succeed. 

Peace in the Middle East is not an impossible dream. It can be a concrete 
objective, and it is one to which the next President should direct his efforts 
from the date he takes office as a matter of the highest priority and the 
greatest urgency. 

If I become your President, I will do everything in my power to make 
our nation an agent of peace in the Middle East; a just and lasting peace 
that will be in keeping with the teaching of Scripture, in keeping with our 
nation’s best traditions and in fulfillment of the highest hopes of all mankind. 





FORMS WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


Formation of The Committee of 51.3 Percent, com- 
prised of women leaders, was announced by Mr. Carter 
on June 13, 1976. In a statement issued from Sea 
Island, Ga., Mr. Carter said: 


As a candidate for President, I am fully committed to equality between 
men and women in every area of government and in every aspect of life. 
As President, I will live up to that commitment. 
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As perhaps you know, when I was Governor of Georgia, my wife and I 
worked for the passage of the Equal Rights Amendment in our state, and 
we were unsuccessful. 

As President, I intend to see the passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

As a candidate for President, I will try to make it clear to the American 
people that, despite propaganda to the contrary, ERA is not an elitist issue, 
but a very basic matter of social justice that directly affects the personal and 
economic well-being of every woman in this country. 

Let me state briefly some of the positions I will take as President on 
matters of special concern to women. 

I will vigorously enforce laws prohibiting sex discrimination in hiring, job 
advancement, education, credit and housing. 

I will support legislation to end sex discrimination in health and disability 
insurance. 

I will act to end discrimination against women in the Social Security sys- 
tem and in our income taxes. 

I will support legislation to provide improved child care services for work- 
ing parents. 

I will continue to oppose any constitutional amendment to overturn the 
Supreme Court decisions on abortion. I will support efforts to provide 
more part-time jobs, and flexible work schedules, to help families. stay 
together. 

I will appoint qualified women early in my administration and in sub- 
stantial numbers. They will not be a few token-positions at the top of my 
administration, but in jobs of importance throughout the government. 

I will continue to be deeply concerned about those women who choose 
to stay home and devote themselves to their families: These women, faced 
with a rising divorce rate and the possibility of early widowhood, and often 
having no marketable job skill, are among the most vulnerable members 
of our society. A compassionate government would give attention to their 
needs, and as one step in that direction I will support the Displaced Home- 
maker’s Act, to give legal assistance and counseling to those who need help 
in finding work outside their-homes. 

These are some of the steps I will take as President, not only to achieve 
simple equality, but to provide a government that is sensitive to the special 
problems women face. 

Later in my campaign, I intend to devote an entire speech to outlining 
my views on women’s issues. 

Today, I am pleased to announce the formation of The Committee of 51.3 
Percent. 

This is a committee consisting of women elected officials and other women 
leaders who represent the women who make up 51.3 percent of our popu- 
lation. 
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The Committee of 51.3 Percent will have three basic purposes. 

First, it will advise me on my campaign for President on how women 
can best and most fully be involved in it. 

Second, it will advise me on the issues—not only such traditional “women’s 
issues” as health and education, but on all issues—war and peace, the 
budget and the economy, and other matters of importance to the American 
people. ™ 

Third, this committee will assist me in seeking out well-qualified women 
to serve in my administration. I see no reason why women should com- 
prise only 2 percent of the nearly 10,000 employees in the top three civil 
"service grades, or why only three women have served in a Presidential 
Cabinet in our nation’s history. 

With the aid of this new committee, representing millions of American 
women, and serving as my advisers, my critics, and my talent scouts, I intend 
to make the fullest possible use of the women of America in helping carry 
out my program for America. 


“A NEW BEGINNING” 


JIMMY CARTER’S PLATFORM PROGRAM 


Governor Jimmy Carter made his platform pro- 
posals to the platform committee of the Democratic 
Party meeting in New York City, N.Y., June 16, 1976, 
prior to the 1976 Democratic National Convention. 
The presentation, entitled “A New Beginning”, follows: 


Goals: Openness, Compassion, Efficiency 


Let me again express my regret that I was not able to meet with you 
personally. As I indicated in my telegram to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, the need to campaign in a large number of states over a short period 
of time left me with no reasonable alternative. 

You have an historically important opportunity. It is time for a New 
Beginning in our Bicentennial Year—a new beginning so that as a nation we 
can rededicate ourselves to the ideals upon which our country was founded 
and reinvigorate the basic principles that made our country great, principles 
which have been honored in the breach in the last few years. What is at 
stake in 1976 is whether we are going to begin the process of restoring the 
precious things we have lost in this country. You can begin that process of 
restoring the precious things we have lost in this country. You can begin 
that process with a platform which reaffirms the Democratic Party’s tradi- 
tional values, presents clear policy initiatives and commits this party to three 
basic propositions. 

Our Party and the platform should emphasize three themes—(1) The 
need for an open, responsive, honest government, at home and abroad. (2) 
The need to restore a compassionate government in Washington, which cares 
about people and deals with their problems, after eight long years of con- 
scious indifference by two Republican Administrations. (3) The need for a 
streamlined, efficient government, without the incredible red tape, duplica- 
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tion, and overlapping of functions which has hamstrung the effectiveness of 
government and deprived the American people of the benefits of many of its 
programs. This government must become efficient again. Our first duty is to 
create a decent living environment and opportunities for those unable to 
help themselves. Government must become open. If we intend to rebuild 
confidence in the government process itself, policy must be shaped through 
the participation of Congress and the American people. 

Yours is a serious responsibility that extends beyond fashioning a docu- 
ment we can win with in November. I believe you have an obligation to 
write a platform that will be a binding contract with the American people. 
The American people are tired of inflated promises which cannot be kept, of 
programs which do not work, of old answers to new problems. Our platform 
should not mislead the American people. Our platform should not signal a 
retreat. Rather it should set forth realistic goals and achievable, affordable 
policies which can and should be attained, 

If our Party intends to have the trust of the American people in 1977, 
then we ought to trust them. 

If our platform is drafted with integrity and care, it will give a Democratic 
President and a Democratic Congress a mandate that will shape our national 
agenda for the next four years. 

The Republican Party cannot seek that mandate because it lacks a 
coherent set of ideals. The Republicans are trapped, not only by their own 
recent past, but by the American people’s understanding that the Republican 
Party has no vision of this country’s future. 

The Democratic Party has an identity and a sense of itself. Individual 
policies may have failed, but our basic beliefs never changed. 

We Democrats still agree with Woodrow Wilson that, “Democracy is 
not so much a form of government as a set of principles.” 

We Democrats still agree with Franklin Roosevelt that, “The test of our 
progress is not whether we add more to the abundance of those who have 
much; it is whether we provide enough for those who have too little.” 

We Democrats still agree with Harry Truman that full employment is, and 
ought to be, a national policy and a national goal—and we ought to be 
pursuing that goal with all the determination and imagination we can 
muster. 

We Democrats still agree with Adlai Stevenson that, “A hungry man is 
not a free man.” 

We Democrats still agree with John Kennedy that our nation must inspire 
the unique contributions of all its people, and that we must have leadership 
that can again say, “Ask not what your country can do for you, but what you 
can do for your country.” 

We Democrats still agree with Lyndon re trarts that if our Genssituiion 
“doesn’t apply to every race, to every religion, it applies to no one.” 
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The Democratic Party has never shied away from adopting new ap- 
proaches to achieve traditional objectives. Over the past 18 months, 
I have suggested new directions in a number of substantive areas. As a 
candidate, I have taken positions, which are publicly available, on virtually 
every conceivable issue. In the sections that follow, I have summarized for 
your consideration some of the major policy recommendations I have made 
during the campaign. I would be happy to forward more detailed supporting 
material if you desire. 


1. An Open and Honest Government: 
Code of Ethics for the Federal Government 


The Democratic Party must commit itself to steps to prevent many of the 
abuses of recent years. 

© The Attorney General of this nation must be removed from politics and 
given the full prerogatives, independence and authority of his or her own 
office, plus those allotted temporarily to the Special Prosecutor during the 
Watergate scandals. The Attorney General should be appointed without re- 
spect to political considerations and should be removed from office only for 
cause. The Attorney General and all his or her assistants should be barred 
from all political activity. 

@ All federal judges and prosecutors should be appointed eae on the 
basis of merit without any consideration of political aspects or influence. 
Independent blue ribbon judicial selection committees should be utilized 
to provide recommendations to the President when vacancies occur from 
which the President must make a selection. 

@ Anall inclusive ‘Sunshine Law, similar to those passed in several states, 
should be implemented in Washington. With narrowly defined exceptions, 
meetings of federal boards, commissions and regulatory agencies must be 
opened to the public, along with those of congressional committees. 

© Broad public access, consonant with the right of personal privacy, should 
be provided to government files. Maximum security declassification must be 
implemented. 

© The activities of lobbyists must be much more thoroughly revealed and 
controlled, both with respect to Congress and the executive departments and 
agencies. Quarterly reports of expenditures by all lobbyists who spend more 
than $250 in lobbying in any three-month period should be required. 

e The sweetheart arrangement between regulatory agencies and the regu- 
lated industries must be broken up and the revolving door between them 
should be closed. Federal legislation should restrict the employment of any 
member of a regulatory agency by the industry being regulated for a set 
period of time. 
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© Annual disclosure of all financial involvements of all major federal offi- 
cials should be required by statute. Involvements creating conflicts should 
be discontinued. 

© Public financing of campaigns should be extended to Members of Con- 
gress. Fines for illegal campaign contributions have often been minimal. They 
should be at least equal to the amount of the illegal donation. 

¢ Absolutely no gifts of value should ever again be permitted to a public 
official. A report of all minor personal gifts should be made public. 

© Requests to the IRS for income tax returns by anyone, from the Presi- 
dent down, should be recorded. Access to this essentially private information 
should be strictly circumscribed. 

© Maximum personal privacy for private citizens should be guaranteed. 

¢ Errors or malfeasance in the Executive Branch should be immediately 
revealed by the President and an explanation given to the public, along with. 
corrective action, where appropriate, to prevent any recurrence of such 
actions. 


2. A Compassionate and Effective Government Must Return to Washington 


The Economy 


The next Administration must deal with both high unemployment and 
high inflation—the unprecedented twin legacy of the Nixon-Ford years. 

For eight years, we have lived with on-again, off-again wage and price 
controls, two devaluations of our currency, a disastrous grain giveaway to the 
Soviet Union, a five-fold increase in fuel prices, restrictive monetary policies, 
and high interest rates. 

The Democratic Party should be committed to a sensible, predictable, 
steady, fair, humane and coordinated national economic policy. 

The first priority must be a rapid reduction of unemployment and the 
achievement of full employment with price stability. For the near future, 
economic policy should be expansionary. By 1979, we can achieve a balanced 
budget within the context of full employment. 

© To reach full employment we must assure: 

(a) Support for the Full Employment Act of 1976; 

{b) Countercyclical assistance to cities with high unemployment; 

(c) An expansionary fiscal and monetary policy for the coming fiscal year 
to stimulate demand, production and jobs; 

(d) Stimulation and incentives for the private sector to hire the unem- 
ployed even during periods of economic downturn. To provide an additional 
incentive, the unemployment compensation tax paid by employers should 
be provided for businesses which hire persons previously unemployed. 
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(e) An increased commitment by the federal government to fund the 
cost of on-the-job training by business; 

(f) More efficient employment services to match people to jobs; 

(g) Improved manpower training programs; 

(h) Creation of meaningful and productive public needs jobs as a supple- 
ment to the private sector, including jobs for unmet needs in areas such 
as housing, rehabilitation and repairing our railroad roadbeds; 

(i) We should provide 800,000 summer youth jobs and double the CETA 
program from 300,000 to 600,000 jobs. 

¢ There are more humane and economically sound solutions to infla- 
tion than the Republican program of forced recessions and high unemploy- 
ment. We must battle inflation through: 

(a) Steady flow of jobs and output; 

(b) A better matching of supply and demand; 

(c) Reform of government regulations, such as the backhaul rule, which 
unnecessarily add to consumer costs. 

(d) Strict anti-trust and consumer protection enforcement; 

(e) Increased emphasis on productivity; 

(f) Lower interest rates; 

(g) Effective monitoring of inflationary trends and forces; 

(h) Standby wage and price controls, which the President could apply 
selectively. There is no present need for the use of such standby authority. 
_ © Better coordination between fiscal and monetary policy should be 
assured by: 

(a) Giving the President the power to appoint the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve for a term coterminous with the President’s; 

(b) Requiring the Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve Board 
to state its objectives more clearly and publicly; 

(c ) Requiring the Federal Reserve Board to submit a credit market report 
on past and expected monetary conditions to be included with the Economic 
Report of the President. 

(d) Requiring the Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
to show in a consolidated report that their policies are mutually consistent or 
explain the reasons they are not consistent. 

I believe the measures I have proposed can move us forward toward full 
employment, reasonable price stability, and budgets that are balanced over 
the economic cycle. 


The Cities 


Many of our major cities are caught in a crisis which cannot be fully 
resolved at a local level. On the one hand, businesses and the middle class tax 
base are flowing to the surrounding suburbs, and in many instances, out of. 
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the industrialized sector of the country entirely. On the other hand, the 
costs of urban government are inherently higher than in non-urban areas, 
and expenditures are accelerating rapidly. 

There is no meaningful Republican policy that addresses the growing urban 
revenue-expenditure imbalance. There is no Republican policy to arrest the 
steady deterioration of the inner cities. In fact, the Republican policy has 
been nothing short of conscious, willful indifference to the plight of urban 
America. They promised general revenue sharing to supplement existing 
programs, and instead used the funds to supplant current programs and to 
lower the level of assistance to cities. 

Our cities have needed help and the Republicans have turned their backs. 
Between 1972 and 1974 alone, the Republican Administration cut $4.5 
billion in urban programs and another $7 billion in programs to aid the poor, 
the untrained, the unemployed, and the medically indigent, all at a time 
when municipalities lost $3.3 billion in purchasing power. _ 

Our country has no urban policy or defined policy or defined urban goals, 
and so we have floundered from one ineffective and uncoordinated program 
to another. Hopes have been raised only to be dashed on the rocks of 
despair when promise after promise has been forgotten. 

We need a coordinated federal urban policy that recognizes that our urban 
problems stem from a variety of factors, each of which must be dealt with 
directly and forcefully—problems of urban decay, declining tax base, crime, 
unemployment, lack of urban parks and open spaces, 

We must begin our urban policy by recognizing the human needs of the 
individuals who live in our cities. According to the U.S. Department of 
Labor, central city unemployment for 1975 was 9.6 percent, as opposed 
to 8 percent for non-metropolitan areas and 5.3 percent for the suburbs. 
For the poverty areas of cities that figure is 13.8 percent, and for blacks in 
these areas it is 17.6 percent. Teenage black unemployment in some areas 
of America approaches the staggering figure of 40 percent. 

Indeed, even these figures are deceptive, for they do not include the 
literally hundreds of thousands of people who have left the labor market 
entirely due to their frustrating inability to find work. 

To make dramatic improvement in the unacceptably high unemployment 
rate, I propose a creative, joint program of incentives to private employers 
and a public needs employment program funded by the federal government. 
Such programs will more than repay our investment, not simply in making 
taxpayers of those now on unemployment insurance or on welfare, and not 
simply in generating additional revenues to the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments—although each 1 percent decline in the unemployment rate will 
produce $13 to $16 billion in federal tax—but rather in restoring the pride 
and self-respect of those too long ignored and cast aside. In the section on 
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“The Economy,” I have set forth policies which would dramatically reduce 
unemployment in urban areas where it is most severe. 

While we must concentrate on the human needs of those who live in our 
cities throughout the country, we cannot ignore the fiscal plight of the cities 
themselves. 

To alleviate the suffering our cities are being put through by high inflation 
and continued recession, I propose the following: 

© Countercyclical assistance to deal with the fiscal needs of cities particu- 
larly hard hit by recession. The $2 billion of countercyclical assistance re- 
cently vetoed by Mr. Ford is essential and affordable, and is within the 
budget resolutions adopted by Congress. 

e Extension of the Revenue Sharing program for 5 years, with an increase 
in the annual funding level to compensate for inflation, and with stricter 
enforcement of the civil rights provisions of the bill to guarantee against dis- 
criminatory use of the funds. We should explore whether the revenue 
sharing formula might be amended in the future to place greater emphasis 
on areas of high need. All revenue sharing funds should go to the cities, 
and the priority areas for which funds can be expended should be broadened 
to include education. 

The key to an effective urban policy is the understanding that an inte- 
grated approach addressing each of the separate facets of the urban malaise 
is necessary if deteriorating conditions are to be arrested. In other sections of 
this paper, specific programs relating to welfare reform, housing, and crime 
control are suggested. In the context of those programs, we can establish a 
creative partnership between the federal government and our urban areas. 


Tax Reform 


Our national tax system is a disgrace. The income most certain to be taxed 
is that which is derived from manual labor. Carefully contrived loopholes 
have created a regressive system which lets the total tax burden shift more 
and more toward the average wage earner. Some of our largest corporations 
with extremely high profits pay virtually no tax at all. When a business 
executive can charge off a $50 luncheon on a tax return and a truckdriver 
cannot deduct his $1.50 sandwich—when oil companies pay less than 5 per- 
cent on their earnings while employees of the company pay at least three 
times this rate—when many pay no taxes on incomes of more than 
$100,000—then we need basic tax reform. 

A piecemeal approach to change will not work. Basically, I favor a 
simplified tax system which treats all income the same, taxes all income only 
once, and makes our system of taxation more progressive. 
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Our welfare system is a crazy quilt of regulations administered by a bloated 
bureaucracy. It is wasteful to the taxpayers of America, demeaning to the 
recipients, discourages work, and encourages the breakup of families. The 
system lumps together dissimilar categories of poor people, and differs greatly 
in its benefits and regulations from state to state. It is time that we broke 
the welfare and poverty cycle of our poor people. 

My recommendations are designed to satisfy the following goals: (a) we 
must recognize there are three distinct categories of poor people—the em- 
ployable [sic] poor, the 1.3 million employable but jobless poor, and the work- 
ing poor; (b) no person on welfare should receive more than the working 
poor can earn at their jobs; (c) strong work incentives, job creation and job 
training should be provided for those on welfare able to work; (d) family sta- 
bility should be encouraged by assuring that no family’s financial situation 
will be harmed by the breadwinner remaining with his dependents; (e) 
efforts should be made to have fathers who abandon their family be forced to 
continue support; (f) the welfare system should be streamlined and simpli- 
fied, with less paperwork, fewer regulations, improved coordination and 
reduced local disparities; (g) persons who are legitimately on welfare should 
be treated with respect and dignity. 

To achieve these goals, I propose one fairly uniform, nationwide payment, 
varying according to cost of living differences between communities. It 
should be funded in substantial part by the federal government with strong 
work and job incentives for the poor who are employable and with earnings 
tied so as to encourage employment, so that it would never be more profitable 
to stay on welfare than to work. 

We should repeal laws that encourage a father to leave the home. 

No one able to work, except mothers with preschool children, should be 
continued on the welfare rolls unless job training and a meaningful job were 
accepted. The 1.3 million people drawing welfare who are able to work full- 
time should be taken out of the welfare system; they should be trained for a 
job and offered a job. If they decline the job, they should be ineligible for 
further benefits. 

The welfare burden should be removed from cities, with all welfare costs 
being paid by the federal and state governments. 


Education 


The average cost per student in public schools has approximately doubled 
within the last 10 years, but unfortunately, most of the increased expenditure 
pays for inflation rather than qualitative improvements. Two-thirds of our 
institutions of higher education, according to the Carnegie Commission, are 
likely to be facing financial difficulties either now or in the near future. Pri- 
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vate colleges which in the 1950’s served 50 percent of all students have now 
shrunk to 25 percent of the market. _ 

Meanwhile we are graduating teachers each year who will be unable to 
find jobs—in 1974, 290,000 teachers for less than 120,000 jobs; in 1976, 
164,000 new teachers for 115 ,000 new positions. 

The fiscal crisis is naturally affecting students too. Many face tuition in- 
creases at the very time that grants and loans are difficult to acquire. When 
they graduate, they confront a ceiling in job demand, 

The federal share of public education costs was 10 percent in 1974. If 
existing inequalities are to be eliminated and American teachers provided 
with a decent standard of living, this Federal portion must be increased. 

The following steps are necessary: 

e The creation of a separate Department of Education. A Department of 
Education would consolidate the grant programs, job training, early child- 
hood education, literacy training, and many other functions currently scat- 
tered throughout the government. The result would be a stronger voice for 
education at the federal level. 

© Expanded vocational and career education opportunities. Although the 
number of’ students enrolled in career education has more than doubled 
within the last six years, two-and-one-half million leave the educational sys- 
tem without adequate vocational training; it is estimated that 750,000 un- 
trained youth enter the unemployment pool annually. Community colleges 
and other existing programs must be strengthened and extended. 

e Expansion of educational rights of the handicapped must be assured. Of 
our six million school-age children, only three million are now receiving the 
attention they need. Recent federal court decisions have guaranteed the 
handicapped their right to an education. Since such education costs five to 
six times that of non-handicapped children, increased federal expenditure 
is necessary in this sphere. 

e Imaginative reforms to strengthen colleges and universities in times of 
financial difficulties. Basic tax reform proposals should give proper consider- 
ation to the role of private philanthropy in education. 


Health and Health Care 


Our present health care system is in need of drastic reorganization. Despite 
per capita and absolute expenditures on health care that are largest in 
the world, our nation still lacks a workable, efficient and fair system of 
health care. 

First, we need a national health insurance program, financed by general 
tax revenues and employer-employee shared payroll taxes, which is univer- 
sal and mandatory. Such a program must reduce barriers to preventive care, 
provide for uniform standards and reforms in the health care delivery sys- 
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tem, and assure freedom of choice in the selection of physicians and treat- 
ment centers. 

We must shift our emphasis in both private and public health care away 
from hospitalization and acute-care services to preventive medicine and the 
early detection of the major cripplers and killers of the American people. 

Our major cripplers and killers are cancer, heart disease, stroke, respira- 
tory diseases, hypertension, and six others of decreasing incidence within 
the population. Almost every one of these afflictions can be prevented, to a 
_ degree, by regular physical examinations and routine medical care. 

Another major problem is to better utilize the health personnel available 
to us. Registered nurses, physicians’ assistants, and other highly skilled para- 
professionals should be utilized under the supervision of physicians to pro- 
vide diagnostic and preventive service. 

A third major thrust should be to improve the delivery of health care and 
to bring care within the reach—as well as the means—of all our people. In 
the county where I live, there is not a doctor, dentist, pharmacist or hos- 
pital bed. The National Health Service Corporation has designated almost 
three hundred areas of similar shortages across the country. Even yearly 
hospital services are unavailable to remote indigent people without trans- 
portation. Our national needs require redirecting medical education to- 
ward primary care as one means to correct the geographic and professional 
maldistribution of services and personnel. We must also insure more medi- 
cal education for students from low income and minority families so that 
they may take their rightful place in medicine. 

We must also reorganize the physical plant of our health care delivery 
system. We need to initiate effective coordination between our physical 
facilities—building, expanding, modernizing, relocating and converting 
them as need in order to provide the best possible medical care at reasonable 
cost. 

We must restructure our priorities in the kinds of health care we offer. It 
is ironic that although our advanced medical technology is unsurpassed, our 
ability to deliver primary and preventive medical care to all of our citizens 
is very poor. We must shift our emphasis away from limited-application, 
technology-intensive programs to broad-based delivery or primary care for 
every citizen. 

We must do more to guarantee each and every American the right to a 
safe and healthy place of work. Over 600 toxic chemicals are introduced into 
our workplaces annually. There are currently over 13,000 already listed. 
Nearly 100,000 working people die each year due to occupational illnesses 
and accidents. Over 17,000 disabling injuries occurred in our nation’s mines. 
This terrible toll cannot be tolerated. 
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I believe the basic concept behind OSHA is excellent. We should continue 
to clarify and expand the state role in the implementation of health and 
safety. OSHA must be strengthened to ensure that those who earn their 
living by personal labor can work in safe and healthy environments. Na- 
tionwide efforts in this area must continue until our working citizens are 
safe in their jobs. 

We should seek strong and effective legislation to promote mine safety 
and to protect mine workers against the black lung disease so frequently as- 
sociated with mine work. 


Crime Control 


While the prevention of crime is essentially a state and local responsibility, 
the federal government has a significant role to play in the reduction of 
crime. Federal efforts should proceed along several lines: 

First, we should reform our judicial system to ensure that swift, firm and 
predictable punishment follows a criminal conviction. I believe that crime 
is best deterred by the certainty of swift justice. 

Second, the federal government can provide a model for the states by 
revising our system of sentencing, eliminating much of the discretion given 
to judges and probation officers, insuring greater certainty in sentencing and 
confinement, and insuring a higher percentage of serious criminals being 
imprisoned. 

Third, we should place reasonable restrictions on the purchase of hand- 
guns, including the prohibition of ownership by persons wih certain criminal 
backgrounds. 

Fourth, we should upgrade the rehabilitation programs available to crimi- 
nals while in prison. 

Fifth, there is a need for a coordinated, concerted attack on drug traffic 
and organized criminal activity. 

Sixth, we should provide federal asststance to the crime prevention pro- 
grams of local governments with a minimum of federal regulations. 

Finally, we must step-up the attack on unemployment, the root cause of 
much of our urban crime, through the programs I have mentioned previously. 


Transportation 


America has the world’s most extensive transportation system, Since the 
beginning of our nation’s history, the federal government has invested sub- 
stantially in the development of that system, so that today there are more 
than 915,000 miles of federal-aid highways, 325,000 miles of railroad tracks, 
12,750 airports and 25,000 miles of commercially navigable waters. Fed- 
erally-supported mass transit systems are in place in many of the nation’s 
major cities. As a consequence, America has, with the notable exception of 
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urban mass transit [where substantial new construction needs remain], an 
essentially mature total transportation system. Priority now needs to be given 
not to developing massive new national transportation systems, except in the 
case of public transportation, but rather to achieving more effective utiliza- 
tion of the existing rail, highway, and airport networks. 

The chief impediments to more effective utilization of the existing system 

are physical deterioration and outmoded regulations. Examples of both prob- 
lems abound in all modes of transportation: Over the last seven years nine 
major Northeastern railroads have gone bankrupt. 
_ Most of the nation’s basic highway and street system has been similarly 
permitted to deteriorate. Although the problem of deferred maintenance is 
less pervasive, disturbing parallels with railroads can be found and the long- 
term outlook is far from promising given current trends. 

Although the deterioration of urban public transportation services has 
been slowed since the passage of the Federal Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964, and the subsequent amendments to it in 1970 and 1974, the gap 
between transit capital needs and available funding, as identified by the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, has grown to over $6 billion. 

Moreover, the federal government often has encouraged one mode of trans- 
portation to the disadvantage of another. No coordinated transporation 
policy exists. While the nation has an extremely well-developed rail, high- 
way, and aviation system, substantial parts of that system have deteriorated 
to the point where the efficiency and effectiveness of the total system is being 
compromised. Arresting this deterioration and completing needed work on 
new urban transit systems must become the nation’s first transportation 
priority. 

While the private sector should be encouraged to undertake this reha- 
bilitation work directly with privately raised capital, it must be recognized 
that the task of rebuilding the existing transportation system is so massive, so 
important and so urgent that private investment will have to be supplemented 
with substantial direct public investment. In certain program areas, such as 
highways, this will involve substantially reordering current program priorities 
to stress rehabilitation work. In yet other areas, such as public transportation, 
this will require reinforcing current program trends with increased invest- 
ment levels. 

We must substantially increase the amount of money available from the 
Highway Trust Fund for public mass transportation, study the feasibility of 
creating a total transportation fund for all modes of transportation, and 
change the current restrictive limits on the use of mass transit funds by locali- 
ties so that greater amounts can be used as operating subsidies. We should 
oppose the administration’s efforts to reduce federal operating subsidies. 

‘Priority attention should also be given to restructuring the nation’s anti- 
quated system of regulating transportation. ‘The present patch-work scheme 
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of rail, truck, and airline regulation at the federal level needlessly costs 
consumers billions of dollars every year. However valid the original purpose 
of promoting fledgling industry and protecting the public from the tyranny 
of monopoly or the chaos of predatory competition, the present system has, 
more often than not, tended to discourage desirable competition. 


Housing 


The following agenda on housing is aimed at putting to work hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed construction workers and fulfilling our national 
commitment to build 2 million housing units per year: 

(1) Direct federal subsidies and low interest loans to encourage the con- 
struction of low and middle class housing. 

(2) Expansion of the highly successful Section 202 housing program for 
the elderly, which utilizes direct federal subsidies. 

(3) Greatly increased emphasis on the rehabilitation of existing housing 
to rebuild our neighborhoods; certain of our publicly created jobs could be 
used to assist such rehabilitation. It is time for urban conservation instead of 
urban destruction. 

(4) Greater attention to the role of local communities under the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974. 

(5) Greater effort to direct mortgage money into the financing of private 
housing. . 

(6) Prohibiting the practice of red-lining by federally sponsored savings 
and loan institutions and the FHA, which has had the effect of depriving 
certain areas of the necessary mortgage funds to upgrade themselves. 

(7) Encouraging more loans for housing and rehabilitation to the poor. 

(8) Providing for a steady source of credit at low interest rates to stabilize 
the housing industry. 


Agriculture and Rural America 


The Republican agriculture policy has whip-sawed the consumer with 
higher prices and the farmers with declining profits, with speculators and 
middlemen as the only beneficiaries. Presidents Nixon and Ford have 
brought about the anomalous situation of family farmers going bankrupt to 
produce food and fiber American consumers cannot afford to buy. As a 
farmer, I understand the difficulties which the American farmer has con- 
fronted with Secretary Butz and Republican agricultural policy. 

It is time that we developed a coherent, predictable, stable, coordinated 
food and fiber policy. This policy should: 

© insure stable prices to the consumer and a fair profit for farmers; 

© increase opportunities in the world market for our agricultural com- 
modities through an innovative, aggressive foreign sales program; 
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© guarantee an abundant supply of agricultural goods and avoid periodic 
shortages; — 

© reduce the tremendous increase in the price of farm goods from the 
farmer to the consumer [which is not passed along to the farmer in the form 
of profit] by studying ways to avoid excessive profits made by middlemen 
and processors; 

® create a predictable, stable, reasonable small food reserve, with up to a 
two-month supply, permitting farmers to retain control of one-half of these 
reserves, in order to prevent government dumping during times of moderate 
price increases ; 

® insure coordination of the policies of the many federal agencies and 
bureaus, in addition to the Department of Agriculture, which affect the 
farmer; 

© close the revolving door that now exists between the boards of the grain 
inspection companies and the processors that supply them with their grain, 
since both the farmer and the consumer pay when regulatory agencies fail 
to do their job; 

® guarantee adequate price supports and a parity level that assures 
farmers a reasonable return on their investments; 

e farmers must be given the ability to transport their produce to market. 
In Illinois alone, 50 million bushels of corn rotted in the ground last year 
because of an inability to transport the crop to market. 


Energy 


It is time for strong leadership and planning in energy. Yet none exists in 
the Executive Branch. One of the greatest failures of national leadership 
is the failure to convince the American people of the urgency of our energy 
problems. In the White House it is business as usual. 

Our national policy for energy must include a combination of energy 
conservation and energy development, together with price protection for 
the consumer. ’ 

The price of all domestic oil should be kept below that of OPEC oil. 
There is no need to, and I oppose efforts to, deregulate the price of old oil. 
For natural gas, we should deregulate the price of only that natural gas 
not currently under existing contract [less than 5 percent] for a period 
of five years. At the end of the period of time, we should evaluate this 
program to see if it increases production and keeps gas-related products at 
prices the American people can afford. 

Imports of oil from foreign countries should be kept at manageable levels. 
Increasing amounts of oil from remaining domestic and foreign sources 
should be channeled into permanent storage facilities until we have ac- 
cumulated at least an additional 30-day reserve supply. We should place 
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the importation of oil under government authority to allow strict control 
of purchases and the auctioning of purchase orders. 

To insure the maximum protection of the American consumer during 
the coming years of increasing energy shortages, our anti-trust laws must 
be effectively and rigidly enforced. Moreover, maximum disclosure of data 
on reserve supplies and production must be required. 

I support restrictions on the right of a single company to own all phases 
of production and distribution of oil. However, it may not always be in the 
consumer’s interest to limit a company to one single phase of production. 
Such a restriction, for example, might make it illegal for the same company 
to explore for oil and then extract that oil from the ground once discovered. 

I support legal prohibitions against ownership of competing types of 
energy, such as oil and coal. There may be some limited instances in which 
there should be joint responsibility for any phase of production of com- 
peting energy sources. For example, fuel oil and some propane are produced 
from crude oil. Their production clearly cannot be separated until after 
extraction and refining take place. It may not be beneficial to the consumer 
to separate control of these two competing energy sources. 

It is time that we had a nationwide program of energy conservation. The 
potential for dramatic energy conservation remains untapped. Our energy 
waste in transportation is 85 percent; in generating electricity it is 65 per- 
cent. Overall, 50 percent of our energy is wasted. The federal government 
itself must set an example for energy conservation and must insure that 
its own regulations do not encourage energy waste. 

We need to encourage mass transit as a means of energy conservation; 
strict fuel efficiency standards and ratings must be established for motor 
vehicles; rigid enforcement of energy saving speed limits is essential ; efficiency 
standards and better labeling for electric appliances are a prerequisite. More- 
over, mandatory improvements in building insulation must be established. 

To help conserve our dwindling energy supplies, unnecessary electrical 
power plant construction should be stopped and advertising at the con- 
sumer’s expense to encourage increased electric consumption should be re- 
stricted. Rate structures, which discourage total consumption, and peak 
power demand, which give greater protection to the average consumer, 
should be established. 

We must substantially shift our efforts to increase our production of coal, 
of which we have a 200 year supply, without at the same time destroying the 
surface of our lands through uncontrolled strip mining. At the time, we must 
make a major research and development thrust to greatly increase the use 
of solar energy. 

While it is unrealistic, given present administration policies, to become 
energy independent by 1986, we should attempt to be free from possible 
blackmail or economic disaster which might be caused by another boycott. 
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Our reserves should be developed, imports set at manageable levels, standby 
rationing procedures evolved and authorized, and aggressive economic 
reprisals available to any boycotting oil supplier. 

With proper national planning and determined execution of long-range 
goals, energy production and conservation can be increased. 


Environmental Protection 


It is time that this country had a coherent, clear national policy dedicated 
to the protection of our environment: 

I do not believe that there is an incompatibility between economic progress 
and environmental quality. We should not be diverted from our cause by false 
claims that the protection of our ecology and wildlife means an end to 
growth and a decline in jobs. This is not the case. 

As governor, I was proud to be considered by conservation groups as the 
best friend of the conservationists to ever sit as Georgia’s Governor. 

The Democratic Party should: 

® insure that the Army Corps of Engineers stops building unnecessary 
dams and public works projects harmful to the environment and that the Soil 
Conservation Service ends uncalled for channelization of our country’s rivers 
and streams. 

© hold fast against efforts to lower clean air requirements of the Clean Atr 
Act. I support strict enforcement of the non-degradation clause of the Clean 
Air Act. 

© encourage the development of rapid transit systems which will help 
alleviate somewhat our continued and increased dependence on the auto- 
mobile. 

insist on strict enforcement of anti-water pollution laws to protect our 
oceans, lakes, rivers, and streams from unneeded and harmful commercial 
pollution, and oppose efforts to weaken the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

© protect against the noise pollution with which our advanced technology 
challenges us. I opposed development of the SST on this basis, and I also 
opposed granting landing rights to the Concorde. 

© assist coastal states which bear the economic and environmental impact 
associated with the development of the Outer Continental Shelf. Federal offi- 
cials should accept the states’ recommendations regarding lease sales and 
development plans unless those recommendations seriously conflict with 
national security. 

© support the need for better land-use planning. I favor giving planning 
assistance to the states if firm assurances are given by the states that these 
plans will be implemented and will protect critical environmental areas. 
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* support efforts to place reasonable limits on strip mining. We must re- 
quire reclamation of land as a condition for strip mining. 

© encourage solid waste disposal. We must reduce the volume of waste 
created, give grants to states to improve collection service, and expand 
research in the solid waste disposal area. 


Civil Rights and Women’s Rights 


I have long advocated eliminating discrimination against blacks, other 
minorities, and women. 

I believe that the various Civil Rights Acts, including the Voting Rights 
Act, have had a tremendously positive effect on the South and the nation. 
They have opened up our society for the benefit of all. The guaranties of 
equal participation in the political process, provided in the Voting Rights 
Act, should be extended to all parts of the nation where minority represen- 
tation and participation are inadequate without in any way slackening en- 
forcement in those areas already covered by the Act. 

I also support postcard registration for voting to broaden the opportunities 
for participation in our political process. 

I strongly support federal legislation to prohibit the practice of red lining 
by federally-sponsored savings and loan institutions and the FHA. I believe 
that our platform should reflect a strong commitment to enforcement of the 
Open House Act of 1968 and the Community Development Act of 1974. 
Moreover, we should enable the Equal Employment Commission to function 
more effectively and expeditiously in employment discrimination complaints. 
Its backlog is a major problem in enforcing laws guaranteeing nondiscrimi- 
nation in employment. 

I am a strong supporter of the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA). But 
more assertive steps are necessary to end discrimination against women. 
Today, in spite of the Equal Pay Act of 1963, the earnings gap between men 
and women is great. Full-time working women earn sixty cents for every 
dollar earned by full-time working men. I support actions necessary to close 
this gap. I also support the need for flexible hours for full-time employees 
and the additional employment of part-time persons, both of which will 
greatly aid women in their access to the market place. 

Women represent over 40 percent of our work force—a percentage which 
is increasing every year. We need to provide high quality, accessible child- 
care facilities so that mothers who wish to work can do so. In addition, 
mothers who wish to enter or rejoin the work force after a long period of 
absence should be given access to counseling and training programs to help 
them resume their careers. In this way, we can move toward meeting two of 
our national goals: providing a job for every American who wants to work 
and ending discrimination against women. 
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Moreover, it is time that women were appointed to high level positions in 
American education and to the boards of important agencies and as heads of 
important government departments. 

In addition, we must assure that: 

(a) Laws prohibiting sex discrimination in credit, employment, advance- 
ment, education, housing and other endeavors are strengthened and strictly 
enforced; 

(b) Strong efforts are made to pass federal legislation and guidelines to 
eliminate sex discrimination in health and disability insurance plans; 

(c) Social Security laws are revised to eliminate sex-related discrimination; 

(d) Women have equal access to health care systems and voluntary family 
planning programs; 

(e) Adequate childcare is provided for all parents who desire to use it; 

(f£) Existing rape laws are reformed and the National Rape Prevention 
and Control Act is passed. 

The dreams, hopes and problems of a complex society demand the talent, 
imagination and dedication of all its citizens—women and men, black, brown, 
and white. As partners, we can provide the best leadership available to this 
country. 


Consumer Protection 


The consumer in America is too often mistreated or ignored. It is time to 
reverse this trend. 

Ten to fifteen percent of the consumer’s purchasing power is wasted be- 
cause consumers are unable to obtain adequate information. Twenty percent 
of deaths and injuries related to household consumer products involve un- 
safe products. Between one-third and one-half of all consumers have billing 
disputes with those from whom they buy goods or services. For every dollar 
spent on auto insurance premiums, it has been estimated that only 42 cents 
ever gets back to an individual who gets hurt. The consumer has no effective 
voice within the Executive Branch of government. 

Major reforms are necessary to protect the consumers of this country. 

First, we must institutionalize the consumer’s role through the creation of a 
Consumer Protection Agency. This agency would serve as a strong voice in 
government hearings and legislation, would insure that the consumer’s 1n- 
terest is considered, and would help assure that government speaks for con- 
sumers rather than for the vested interests. 

Second, we should establish a strong nationwide program of consumer ed- 
ucation to give the consumer the knowledge to protect himself in the market 
place. In Georgia, we set up a program in which state field workers travelled 
across the state training social workers and teachers in the basics of consumer 
law and protection. We established a toll free Wats line to help the citizens 
of our state who had consumer complaints and who needed information. A 
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special program was developed for training prisoners in economic and con- 
sumer management. 

Third, we should make class actions by consumers more easily available 
to enable them to enforce consumer laws and to give them standing before 
agencies and courts. 

Fourth, we must vigorously enforce the anti-trust laws. 

Fifth, to guarantee further protection to the consumer, we should work 
toward: 

© quality standards, where feasible, for food and manufactured items; 

© warranty standards to guarantee that consumers are not cheated by 
shoddy or defective merchandise; 

® full product labeling of relevant information affecting price and quality 
and price-per-unit labeling ; 

® strict truth-in-advertising measures to require that manufacturers are 
able to substantiate product performance claims. 

Sixth, consumers must achieve greater protection against dangerous prod- 
ucts. The 1970 National Commission on Product Safety stated that accidents 
in American homes associated with consumer products accounted for 30,000 
deaths a year. In order to reduce these horrifying statistics, I recommend: 

® strong enforcement of existing laws; 

e enforcement of stringent flammability standards for clothing; 

© adequate research programs to anticipate potential hazards; 

e additional automobile safety research ; 

© expanded pre-market testing for all new chemicals to elicit their general 
characteristics and environmental and health effects. 

If our government is truly to be a government of the people, it must also be 
a government which protects the rights of the consumer. 


Senior Citizens 


The condition of our senior citizens is a national tragedy. They are twice 
as likely as the rest of the population to be poor. They spend 50 percent more 
of their income on housing than do other Americans. 1.6 million elderly 
Americans live in houses without basic plumbing. In spite of Medicare, only 
65 percent of the medical bills of old people are covered by government 
health programs. 

Senior citizens need adequate income, housing, health care, and transpor- 
tation. More important, they need to feel and be wanted and to be assisted 
by a comprehensive program designed specifically for their benefit. 

I have proposed that the Social Security system be strengthened through 
an increase in the maximum earning base and an increase in benefits in pro- 
portion to earnings before retirement. I likewise favor strengthening and 
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broadening the laws against age discrimination and discouraging the trend 
by employers toward early forced retirement. 

To make the elderly less subject to the financial burden caused by illness, 
I support a comprehensive, universal national health care program with 
interim relief until the system is fully implemented through. expansion of 
Medicare coverage. 

To provide better housing construction for the elderly, we must rapidly 
expand housing construction for the elderly under Section 202. of the Hous- 
ing Act; and we must strengthen the protection the elderly need against dis- 
placement by landlords seeking to convert rental housing into condominiums 
and cooperatives. 

Since our elderly often lack mobility, we should encourage public trans- 
poration systems receiving federal funds to provide reduced fare programs 
for the elderly. 

We must do much more to make the elderly feel wanted and to take 
advantage of their experience, which is a true national asset. Therefore, we 
should consider the establishment of a national Senior Citizens’ Service Corps 
and broaden the use by senior citizens of senior citizens multi-purpose centers. 

We need to protect American workers against the uncertainties pre- 
sented by existing pension laws. The Pension Reform Act of 1974 was a good 
beginning, but there is much that remains to be done. We need strict enforce- 
ment of the laws that guarantee the financial integrity of pension funds 
and strict accountability for those who administer those funds. And we need 
to minimize the excessive paperwork which often slows the distribution of 
benefits. 

I know from the personal experience in my own family, when my mother 
served as a Peace Corps volunteer at age 68, the tremendous contribution 
that older Americans can make to themselves and to the world if they are 
treated with dignity and respect and are given the opportunity to serve. 
To those ends, this Party and I will always be dedicated. 


3. Government Reorganization and Budget Reform 


The basic difficulty facing American government today cuts across all 
the other campaign issues. The proliferation of programs and agencies, 
particularly in the past ten years, has inevitably created duplications, waste 
and inefficiency. There are over 83 federal housing programs, 228 federal 
health programs, and over 1,200 assorted commissions, councils, boards, 
committees, and the like. 

We must give top priority to a drastic and thorough revision and reorgant- 
zation of the federal bureaucracy, to its budgeting system and to the proce- 
dures for analyzing the effectiveness of its services. We must establish mecha- 
nisms to set our priorities more systematically and to weigh our spending 
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decisions more carefully. The luxury of multiple agencies functioning 
within one policy area, often at cross purposes, is no longer available to us. 

The reform I am seeking is not a retreat; it is a marshalling of our re- 
sources to meet the challenges of the last quarter of this century. The prob- 
lem is not that program goals are unworthy; it is not that our public 
servants are unfit. What is at fault is the unwieldy structure and frequently 
inefficient operation of the government: the layers of administration, the 
plethora of agencies, the proliferation of paperwork. If we are to succeed 
in other substantive policy areas, government must cease to be an obstacle 
to our efforts. 

We have a finite amount of resources. They must not be squandered by 
inefficiency. Government cannot truly serve the people if it cannot operate 
effectively itself. Reorganization is not a dry exercise of moving around boxes 
in an organization chart. It is a creative venture toward the better direction of 
the energies and resources of our government. 

The first step is to reshape the way we make federal spending decisions. 

First, the federal government should be committed to requiring zero-base 
budgeting by all federal agencies. Each program, other than income sup- 
port programs such as Social Security, should be required to justify both its 
continued existence and its level of funding. We need to continue and ex- 
pand programs that work and to discontinue those that do not. Without 
such a comprehensive review, it will be difficult to assess priorities and im- 
possible to redirect expenditures away from areas showing relatively less 
success. Zero-base budgeting was one of my most important policy innova- 
tions in Georgia, and it has been adopted successfully in Illinois, New 
Jersey and New Mexico. It can work in the federal government. 

Second, we must commit ourselves to a greater reliance upon long-term 
planning budgets. I proposed in my Economic Position Paper that we adopt 
a three year rolling budget technique to facilitate careful, long-term plan- 
ning and budgeting. Too many of our spending decisions are focused just 
beyond our noses on next year’s appropriations. “Uncontrollable” spend- 
ing is only uncontrollable in the short run; spending can be controlled if the 
planning system builds in more lead time. 

Third, reforming the budget process will not be enough unless we are 
also committed to insuring that programs are carried out with efficiency. 
Improving government’s performance will require action on several levels. 
The Democratic Party should commit itself to undertaking the basic struc- 
tural reforms necessary to streamline federal operations and to make the 
government efficient once again. The number of federal agencies should be 
reduced to no more than 200. Other management tools will be required to 
achieve an acceptable level of performance. We need increased program 
evaluation. Many programs fail to define with any specificity what they 
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intend to accomplish. Without that specification, evaluation by objective is 
impossible. 

In Georgia, we applied rigorous performance standards and performance 
auditing. Such standards, which are working in state capitols around the 
nation and in successful business, should be imposed upon federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Finally, the federal government is ill-equipped to deal with a growing 
number of problems that transcend departmental jurisdictions. For example, 
foreign and domestic issues are becoming more interrelated; domestic pros- 
perity and international relations are affected by our foreign agricultural 
policy, by international raw materials and oil policies, and by our export 
policies, among others. We must develop a policy making machinery that 
transcends narrow perspectives, that protects the vital interests of the United 
States, and that provides our citizens and the world with policies that are 
rational, consistent, and predictable. 

Our first priority must be to build a well-managed structure of govern- 
ment—one that is efficient, economical, and compassionate and with sys- 
tematically established priorities and predictable policies. Government must 
again become an effective instrument for achieving justice and meeting 
our critical national needs. 


Foreign Affairs 


In the past few years the world has changed greatly and the United States 
has learned several lessons. One is that we cannot and should not try 
to intervene militarily in the internal affairs of other countries unless our own 
security is endangered. 

We have learned that we must not use the CIA or other covert means to 
effect violent change in any government or government policy. 

We have learned the hard way how important it is during times of inter- 
national stress to keep close ties with our allies and friends and to strive for 
multilateral agreements and solutions to critical problems. 

Another lesson we have learned is that we cannot impose democracy on 
another country by force. We cannot buy friends, and it is obvious that 
other nations resent it if we try. Our interests lie in protecting our national 
security, in preventing war, in peacefully promoting the principles of hu- 
man freedom and democracy, and in exemplifying in our foreign policy the 
true character and attitudes of the American people. 

Finally, we have learned that every time we have made a serious mistake 
in recent years in our dealings with other nations, such as Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, and Chile, the American people have been excluded from the process 
of evolving and consummating our foreign policy. Unnecessary secrecy 
surrounds the inner workings of our own government. Because we have let 
our foreign policy be made for us, we lost something crucial and precious in 
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the way we talk and the way we act toward other peoples of the world. 

In the future we must turn our attention increasingly towards the common 
problems of food, energy, environment, scarce resources, and trade. A stable 
world order cannot become a reality when people of many nations of the 
world suffer mass starvation or when there are no established arrangements 
to deal with population growth, energy, or environmental quality. Better 
mechanisms for consultation on these problems that affect everyone on 
this planet must be established and utilized. 

Our policies toward the developing countries need revisions. For years, 
we have either ignored them or treated them as pawns in the big power 
chess game. Both approaches were deeply offensive to their people. Our 
program of international aid to these nations should be redirected so that it 
meets the human needs of the greatest number of people. This means an 
emphasis on food, jobs, education, and public health, including access to 
family planning. In our trade relations with these nations, we should join 
commodity agreements in such items as tin, coffee and sugar. 

We must more closely coordinate our policy with our friends, countries 
like the democratic states of Europe, North America and Japan—those 
countries which share with us common goals and aspirations. Our continued | 
prosperity and welfare depend upon increased coordination of our policies. 

The policy of East-West détente is under attack today because of the way 
it has been exploited by the Soviet Union. The American people were told 
détente would mean a “generation of peace,” at no risk to the nation’s vital 
interests. Yet, in places like Syria or Angola, in activities like offensive missile 
development, the Soviets seem to be taking advantage of the new relation- 
ship to expand their power and influence and to increase the risk of conflict. 

I support the objectives of détente, but I cannot go along with the way it 
has been handled by Presidents Nixon and Ford. The Secretary of State 
has tied its success too closely to his personal reputation. As a result, he 
is giving up too much and asking for too little. He is trumpeting achieve- 
ments on paper while failing to insist on them in practice. 

The relationship of détente is one of both cooperation and competition, of 
new kinds of contacts in some areas along with continued hostility in others. 
In the troubled history of our relationships with the Soviet Union, this is 
where we have arrived. The benefits of détente must accrue to both sides, 
or they are worthless. Their mutual advantage must be apparent, or the 
American people will not support the policy. 

To the Soviets, détente is an opportunity to continue the process of world 
revolution without running the threat of nuclear war. They have said so 
quite openly as recently as a month ago at their 25th Party Congress. To 
the Soviet Union, with our acquiescence, détente is surface tranquility in 
Europe within boundaries redefined to its benefit, together with support for 
wars of national Jiberation elsewhere. It is having the benefits of the Helsinki 
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Accords without the requirement of living up to the human rights provisions 
which form an integral part of the Accords. This is not the road to peace 
but the bitter deception of the American people. 

But while détente must become more reciprocal, I reject the strident and 
bellicose voices of those who would have this country return to the days of the 
cold war with the Soviet Union. I believe the American people want to look 
to the future. They have seen the tragedy of American involvement in Viet- 
nam and have drawn appropriate lessons for tomorrow. They seek new vistas, 
not a repetition of old rhetoric and old mistakes. 

It is in our interest to try to make détente broader and more reciprocal. 
Détente can be an instrument for long-term peaceful change within the 
Communist system, as well as in the rest of the world. We should make it 
clear that détente requires that the Soviets, as well as the United States, 
refrain from irresponsible intervention in other countries. The Russians 
have no more business in Angola than we have. 

The core of détente is the reduction of arms. We should negotiate to 
reduce the present SALT ceilings on offensive weapons before both sides 
start a new arms race to reach the current maximums and before new 
missile systems are tested or committed for production. 

Our vision must be of a more pluralistic world and not of a communist 
monolith. We must pay more attention to China and to Eastern Europe. It 
is in our interest and in the interest of world peace to promote a more 
pluralistic communist world. 

We should remember that Eastern Europe is not an area of stability, and 
it will not become such until the Eastern European countries regain their 
independence and become part of a larger cooperative European frame- 
work. I am concerned over the long-range prospects for Rumanian and 
Yugoslavian independence, and I deplore the recent infliction upon Poland 
of a constitution that ratifies its status as a Soviet satellite. We must reiterate 
to the Soviets that an enduring American-Soviet détente cannot ignore the 
legitimate aspirations of other nations. We must likewise insist that the 
Soviet Union and other countries recognize the human rights of all citizens 
who live within their boundaries, whether they be blacks in Rhodesia, Asians 
in Uganda, or Jews in the Soviet Union. 

Our relations with China are important to world peace, and they directly 
affect the world balance. The United States has a great stake in a nationally 
independent, secure, and friendly China. I believe that we should explore 
more actively the possibility of widening American-Chinese trade relations 
and of further consolidating our political relationships. 

The Middle East is a key testing area for our capacity to construct a more 
cooperative international system. I believe deeply that the foundation of 
our Middle East policy must be insuring the safety and security of Israel. This 
country should neyer attempt to impose a settlement in Israel, nor should we 
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force Israel to make territorial concessions which are detrimental to her 
security. We should attempt to promote direct negotiations between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. Israel must be allowed to live within defensible 
borders. As President, I would never force Israel to give up control of the 
Golan Heights to the Syrians, nor would I recognize the Palestinian Libera- 
tion Organization or any other group purporting to represent the Palestinians 
when those organizations refuse to recognize Israel’s right to exist in peace. 
The negotiations that will lead to permanent peace can only proceed on the 
basis of a clear and absolute American commitment to insure Israel’s secu- 
rity and survival as a Jewish State. 

In the future we should make multilateral diplomacy a major part of our 
efforts so that other countries know the importance the United States 
attaches to international organizations. We should make a major effort at 
reforming and restructuring the U.N. systems. The intensity of interrelated 
problems is rapidly increasing, and it is likely that in the future the issues 
of war and peace will be more a function of economic and social problems 
than of the military security problems that have dominated international 
relations since 1945. 

The prime responsibility of any President is to guarantee the security of 
our nation with a well-organized and effective fighting force. We must have 
the ability to avoid the threat of successful attack or blackmail, and we 
must always be strong enough to carry out our legitimate foreign policy. This 
is a prerequisite to peace. 

Without endangering the defense of our nation or our commitments to 
our allies, we can reduce present defense expenditures by about $5 to $7 
billion annually. We must be hard-headed in the development of new weap- 
ons systems to insure that they will comport with our foreign policy objec- 
tives. Exotic weapons which serve no real function do not contribute to the 
defense of this country. The B-1 bomber is an example of a proposed 
system which should not be funded and would be wasteful of taxpayers’ 
dollars. We have an admiral for every seventeen ships. The Chief of Naval 
Operations has more captains and commanders on his own personal staff 
than serve in all the ships at sea. 

The Pentagon bureaucracy is wasteful and bloated. We have more generals 
and admirals today than we did during World War IIT commanding a much 
smaller fighting force. We can thin our troops in Asia and close some unneces- 
sary bases abroad. 

We must get about the business of arms control. The Vladivostok Agree- 
ment set too high a ceiling on strategic nuclear weapon systems. The SALT 
talks must get off of dead center. The core of our dealings with the Soviet 
Union must be the mutual reduction in arms. We should negotiate to reduce 
the present SALT ceilings in offensive weapons before both sides start a new 
arms race to reach the current maximums and before new missile systems are 
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tested or committed for production. I am not afraid of hard bargaining with 
the Soviet Union. Hard bargaining will strengthen support for the agree- 
ments that can be reached and will show that we, as well as they, can gain 
from détente. We can increase the possibility that the fear of war and the 
burden of arms may be lifted from the shoulders of humanity by the 
nations that have done the most to place it there. 

As I mentioned in detail at the United Nations, we need firm and imagi- 
native international action to limit the proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
to place greater safeguards on the use of nuclear energy. The Democratic 
Party should put itself squarely on record as favoring a comprehensive test 
ban treaty prohibiting all nuclear explosives for a period of five years. 

Our nuclear deterrent remains an essential element of world order in this 
era. But by asking other nations to forego nuclear weapons, through the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, we are asking for a form of self-denial that we have not 
been able to accept ourselves. I believe we have little right to ask others to 
deny themselves such weapons for the indefinite future unless we demonstrate 
meaningful progress toward the goal of control, then reduction, and ulti- 
mately the elimination of nuclear arsenals. 

Finally, I think there are certain basic principles which should guide what- 
ever is done in foreign lands in the name of this country. Our policies should 
be open and honest, shaped with the participation of Congress from the out- 
set. Our policies should treat the people of other nations as individuals with 
the same dignity and respect we demand for ourselves. It must be the re- 
sponsibility of the President to restore the moral authority of this country in 
its conduct of foreign policy. We should work for peace and the control of 
arms in everything we do. We should support the humanitarian aspirations 
of the world’s peoples. 

And our policies should be aimed at building a just and peaceful world 
order in which every nation can have a constructive role. 


Conclusion 


The proposals I have suggested are likely to remain simply proposals unless 
we have a Democratic President and a Democratic Congress. It is time to put 
petty differences aside and to unite as a Party to achieve these goals. Together 
we can lead this nation to a New Beginning as the United States starts its 
second two hundred years. Together we can have an open, compassionate, 
and effective government which will reflect the best qualities of the American 


people. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHER, PUBLIC EMPLOYEE RIGHTS 


Following is Mr. Carter’s response to a National 
Education Association presidential candidate question- 
naire, as published in the June, 1976 NEA Reporter 
(national newspaper of the NEA): 


As President, I would ensure that (1) laws prohibiting sex discrimination 
in employment, advancement, education, training, credit, and housing be 
strictly enforced; (2) strong efforts be made to create federal legislation 
and guidelines to eliminate sex discrimination in health and disability 
insurance plans; (3) Social Security laws be revised so that women would 
no longer be penalized; (4) women have equal access to health care sys- 
tems and voluntary family planning programs; (5) adequate child care 
be made available to all parents who need such care for their children. 

The best thing that ever happened to the South in my lifetime was the 
Civil Rights Act and other related court decisions. Guarantees of equal 
participation in the political process similar to those provided in the Voting 
Rights Acts should be extended to all parts of the nation where minority 
representation and participation are clearly inadequate. We as a nation must 
act affirmatively and aggressively to compensate for decades of racial dis- 
crimination. This includes a commitment to increase minority representa- 
tion in public jobs and policy making. 

I support the concept of national health insurance. I favor a system 
of comprehensive national health insurance which guarantees every person 
as a right as much care as he or she needs, with minimum or no deductibles 
or coinsurance, and with cost and quality controls. 

I will uphold the rulings of the Supreme Court on the use of public 
funds to support church-related schools. 

I support the right of public employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. I would prefer binding arbitration for public safety employees. 
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Under normal circumstances, I would not consider teachers in this category 
and would not interfere with their right to strike. 

I believe public education is a top budgetary priority. The federal share 
of public education costs was about 8 percent in 1974. If existing inequalities 
are to be eliminated and American teachers provided with a decent standard 
of living, the portion must be increased. As President, I will initiate as a 
major and early priority a comprehensive attack upon the basic problems 
of education in America with particular emphasis on the obviously inade- 
quate system of financing. 

I am in favor of creating a separate Cabinet-level Department of Edu- 
cation. Generally, I am opposed to the proliferation of federal agencies, 
now numbering some 1,900, which I believe should be reduced to 200. 
But the Department of Education would consolidate the grant programs, 
job training, early childhood education, literacy training, and many other 
functions currently scattered throughout the government. The result 
would be a stronger voice for education at the federal level. 

I will consult with NEA on matters of policy and before making educa- 
tional appointments. I will seek out experts in every field of education, 
including NEA teacher-leaders. I will make all appointments on a strict 
basis of merit. ‘ 

I would recommend and sign into law a measure which would allow 
teachers to transfer earned retirement benefits from one retirement system 
to another. 





RESPONSE TO NEA QUESTIONNAIRE 


Following are Mr. Carter’s responses to questions on 
education matters put to him by the National Educa- 
tion Association. A questionnaire was sent to Mr. Carter 
February 6, 1976, and a videotaped interview was 
conducted with him June 19, 1976. 

This is the questionnaire: 


Q. If elected President, what steps would you take and/or what measures 
would you initiate to improve the quality of American public education? 

Carter. A major overhaul of the revenue sharing concept is needed. 
Funds for local governments should be greatly increased, and the prohibition 
against using these funds for education should be eliminated. 

The regressive and haphazard method of financing education across the 
nation produces severe disparities among states and within a single state. 
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As governor, I successfully sponsored major reform for education financing - 
in Georgia, based on the relative wealth of the area in which a child lives, 
to help eliminate such disparities. 

The federal share of public education costs was 10 percent in 1974. If 
existing inequalities are to be eliminated and American teachers provided 
with a decent standard of living, the portion must be increased. 

The return from federal expenditures can be greatly enhanced by sim- 
plification of laws and regulations to substitute education for paper-shuffling 
grantsmanship. 

As President, I will initiate as a major and early priority a comprehen- 
sive attack upon the basic problems of education in America with particular 
emphasis on the obvious inadequate system of financing. This program will 
include specific and substantive proposals for implementation by the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the states. I will not be hesitant to propose and 
support basic changes. 

In addition to the items already mentioned, such a program would assure 
the following: 

© The proper relationship between private and public education. 

¢ Expanded vocational and career opportunities. (By 1980, 80 percent 

of all jobs are expected to require education beyond high school but less 
than a 4-year degree. ) 

© The educational rights of the handicapped. 

e The proper consideration of private philanthropy in education as deci- 

sions on basic tax reform proposals are made. 

A piecemeal approach will not solve the problem. A comprehensive 
program and the political courage to see it implemented are required. 

Q. In developing your administration’s education policies with whom 
would you consult? What role do you see NEA teacher-leaders playing in 
your administration? 

Carter. I will consult with NEA on matters of policy, and before making 
educational appointments, I will seek out experts in every field of educa- 
tion, including NEA teacher-leaders. 

Q. What specific qualifications would you look for in your appointments 
of the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare; the Commissioner of 
Education; the HEW Assistant Secretary for Education; and Director of the 
National Institute of Education? What is your position on establishing a sep- 
arate Cabinet level Department of Education? 

Carter. I will make all appointments on a strict basis of merit. I am in 
favor of creating a separate Cabinet level Department of Education. Gen- 
erally, I am opposed to the proliferation of federal agencies, now number- 
ing some 1,900, which I believe should be reduced to 200. But the Depart- 
ment of Education would consolidate the grant programs, job training, early 
childhood education, literacy training, and many other functions currently 
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scattered throughout the government. The result would be a stronger voice 
for education at the federal level. 

Q. What budgetary priority do you place on public education in rela- 
tion to the many other concerns of the federal government? 

Carter. I believe public education is a top budgetary priority. 

Q. What measures would your administration take to insure that state 
and local governments can provide educational equity and a comprehensive 
education for all Americans? Would your administration take steps to see 
that the federal government's share of public education expenses increases, 
Say up to one-third of all funds needed? What do you see as an appropriate 
level of funding at the end of your four-year term as President? 

Carter. I have discussed these questions in number one; I also stated 
that the level of federal funding should be raised. 

Q. What is your position on the use of public funds to support church- 
related or other nonpublic schools? Would you support legislation to pro- 
vide tax credits for tuition to nonpublic schools? What is the responsibility 
of the federal government in providing financial support for post-secondary 
education institutions? What form(s) should such assistance take? ; 

Carter. I will uphold the rulings of the Supreme Court on the use of 
public funds to support church-related schools. 

I believe the federal government has a creative role to play in higher 
education. For example, parents whose children go to private colleges under- 
standably complain of unfair treatment. They must support public colleges 
and universities through taxation as well as pay high tuition fees. During 
my years as Governor of Georgia, voters authorized grants of $400 per year 
for each student attending private college, still a smaller cost to taxpayers 
than if these students enrolled in public institutions. Such legislation should 
be encouraged elsewhere. Also basic tax reform proposals should give proper 
consideration to the role of private philanthropy in education. 

Q. Do you support a federal statute to grant teachers and other public 
employees collective bargaining rights? Do you support the right of public 
employees to strike? If you don’t favor the right to strike or place a limitation 
on that right, what alternative do you propose? 

Carter. I support the right of public employees to organize and bargain 
collectively. I would prefer binding arbitration for public safety employees. 
Under normal circumstances, I would not consider teachers in this category 
and would not interfere with their right to strike. 

Q. Would you support a federal-state program to guarantee the ‘right 
of teachers during their working years to substantially carry their retirement 
benefits with them from state to state? 

Carter. Yes; I would recommend and sign into law a measure which 
would allow teachers to transfer earned retirement benefits from one retire- 
ment system to another. 
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Q. Do you believe that teachers and university researchers should have 
a limited exemption under the copyright laws? 

Carter. I understand the intricacies of this question. I am studying this 
situation and will formulate legislation that is fair to both teachers and 
publishers. 

Q. What is your position regarding the enactment of a universal, com- 
prehensive national health security program that is supported through the 
tax system and is not based on the ability to pay? 

Carter. I support the concept of national health insurance. I favor a 
system of comprehensive national health insurance which guarantees every 
person as a right as much care as he or she needs, with minimum or no 
deductibles or coinsurance, and with cost and quality controls. 

Q. What initiatives would your administration take to maintain the 
guarantees of the Civil Rights Act, the Voting Rights Act, and amendments 
to them, despite attempts to water down these statutes? Would you insist 
upon strict enforcement of all civil rights laws and court mandates? 

Carter. The best thing that ever happened to the South in my lifetime 
was the Civil Rights Act and other related court decisions. 

Guarantees of equal participation in the political process similar to those 
provided in the Voting Rights Act should be extended to all parts of the 
nation where minority representation and participation are clearly inade- 
quate. We as a nation must act affirmatively and aggressively to compensate 
for decades of racial discrimination. This includes a commitment to increase 
minority representation in public jobs and policy making positions, a prin- 
ciple upon which I acted as governor. I have been an enthusiastic supporter 
of the ERA and affirmative action efforts to end discrimination against 
women. 

I support post card registration for voting. To make registration more 
available to young people, I, while governor, filed and succeeded in having 
passed a bill to designate all high school principals as deputy voting registrars. 
This program significantly increased registration among the young, particu- 
larly in minority groups. 

Q. What initiatives would you and your administration take to. elim- 
inate sex discrimination, specifically to eradicate inequality in the world of 
work, leadership in our institutions, and participation in politics and our 
educational system? 

Carter. As President, I would ensure that: (1) laws prohibiting sex 
discrimination in employment, advancement, education, training, credit, 
and housing be strictly enforced; (2) strong efforts be made to create 
federal legislation and guidelines to eliminate sex discrimination in health 
and disability insurance plans; (3) Social Security laws be revised so that 
women would no longer be penalized; (4) women have equal access to 
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health care systems and voluntary family planning programs; (5) adequate 
child care be made available to all parents who need such care for their 
children. 

FEOC has been justly criticized at times for not properly emphasizing 
the enforcement of sex discrimination laws. I would support legislation to 
increase the number of employees at EEOC specifically assigned to enforce 
our laws to eliminate sex discrimination. 

Q. What are your major aims and objectives as President? 

Carter. I have many goals and objectives for our government. The two 
questions I hear again and again across this country are, “Can our govern- 
ment be competent? Can our government be decent and honest and open?” 
I have to tell you that a majority of our people would say no. But we don’t 
have to be pessimists. I want to restore faith in the efficiency, effectiveness, 
competence and honesty of our federal government. 

I have run the Georgia government in a tough, businesslike way. As a 
scientist, as a businessman, as a planner, as a farmer, I’ve managed it tightly 
and brought about some dramatic changes in its costs, in its long-range 
planning and budgeting techniques, and in its organizational structure. We 
cut administrative costs by more than 50 percent in Georgia. We abolished 
278 of 300 agencies and departments. So I know it is possible to run an 
efficient government. 

We ought not lower our standards in government. Our government in 
Washington ought to be an inspiration to us all and not a source of shame. 

These are the two major goals I have as a candidate for President. I will 
work to make our government efficient and competent; and I will make 
our government one that all our people can be proud of. 

Q. If you are chosen your party’s nominee, why should teachers support 
you for President? 

Carter. My personal commitment to education is reflected in my career 
as a public official. My first position was the chairmanship of a local school 
board. I ran for the state senate because of my concern for public education 
in Georgia and successfully sponsored there our first overhaul of education 
financing. Ten years later, during my term as governor, a second even 
broader reform was successfully completed after 2 years of hard work. As 
President, my priorities will not change; I will remain committed to quality 
education for all our citizens. 





The followup interview, conducted by John Ryor, 
president of National Education Association, was 
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videotaped for use during the campaign by the 
National Education Association Political Action Com- 
mittee (NEA-PAC). This is a transcript of that 
interview: 


John Ryor. Jimmy Carter has had a varied career, He’s been a farmer, 
an engineer, a scientist, a planner, a businessman, and more recently, the 
Governor of his home State, Georgia. Mr. Carter graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1946. He did graduate work in nuclear physics and 
worked under Admiral Hyman Rickover on the development of the world’s 
first nuclear submarine. Mr. Carter was elected to the Georgia Senate in 
1962. He was elected Governor of Georgia in 1970 and served as the State’s 
Chief Executive for 4 years. In 1974 the Democratic National Committee 
tapped Governor Carter to serve as the party's national campaign chairman 
for the 1974 national elections. We’re very pleased to have you here for this 
interview, Governor, and if you’re elected, I should say, if you’re nominated 
by your party, why should the teachers of America support you for the 
Presidency? 

Carter. Well, you’ve left out a couple of very important aspects of my 
career there. My first entry in the government life was as 2 member of 
a county school board, and I was chairman of it during the years through 
integrating our schools and learned a great deal during that 7 year period 
about the practical applications of education. When I was elected to the 
Georgia Senate, I ran because I was concerned about the potential destruc- 
tion of the public school system during the integration years in the South, 
and my only request, as a new senator, was that I be put on the Education 
Committee. I was the author of the minimum foundation program for edu- 
cation bill that was passed in Georgia in the middle sixties, and then when 
I became governor, we initiated and passed a comprehensive program for 
education in Georgia which was one of the prides of my whole administra- 
tion. I’ve got three daughters-in-law, all of whom work in education, one in 
teacher certification in the Education Department, and the other two are 
first grade or pre-first grade school teachers. I think that my background and 
my record has been one of intense involvement in education. Even earlier 
than that, when I taught USAFE courses on the first battleship and that 
was my responsibility as a young naval officer. This approach to education 
that we’ve had to accommodate, particularly in the South first, with different 
kinds of children in the same classrooms, I think is a preview of what needs 
to be done on a nationwide basis, that is, to individualize instruction to 
treat each child as an individual with separate problems, unique talents, 
and I think we’ve been able to do this very well. We still have a very bad 
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circumstance in our country with an inadequate attention given to educa- 
tion. I see a stronger and stronger role to be played by the federal govern- 
ment in the financing of education, and I would also insist on the local and 
state governments being responsible for their management of the school 
system. We need to increase the emphasis on career education on a lower 
and lower level in school and to breakup the sharp division between voca- 
tional instruction and academic instruction. These are some of the things 
that I’ve had to experience, I might say in an enjoyable way as a state 
legislator and also as a governor, and I’d be glad to answer specific ques- 
tions about those items which I’m sure you have in store for me now. 

Q. That leads us into the next question, Governor, As you know, there 
are great disparities in the per child expenditure of funds, state to state, 
localtty to locality, which make it difficult to grant equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all children. What measures would your administration take if 
you were elected President to insure equal educational opportunity? 

Carter. Well, I’ve been completely dedicated to this principle ever since 
the early sixties. I think one of the crucial elements of the minimum foun- 
dation program for education in Georgia was that property was taxed 
where it existed and then that money was put into the general fund receipts 
from sales tax, income tax, corporate tax, and so forth and then the money 
that was available was distributed where every child was located. This was 
done adequately to finance the basic minimum educational requirements. 
When I became governor, we saw that this was not adequate so we revised 
the law to increase the allocation of funds more to equalize instruction. I 
think this is a major place where the federal government ought to play a 
role in the future as it has, to some degree, in the past. To identify those 
areas of our nation which are very poor, even as large as state boundaries, 
and certainly communities and cities and counties, and also individual kinds 
of children who come from families where opportunities have been scarce 
and to let the federal allocation of money as it increases, I hope very rapidly 
in the next few years, be designed to compensate as much as possible for 
that inequity in tax money per child which is so crucial to provide equality 
of opportunity. I’m heavily committed to that, and I think my record as 
governor and as a state legislator would testify to that fact. 

Q. You indicated in your written response as well as in your conversation 
here today that the federal share simply was inadequate. 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. What do you see as an appropriate level of expenditure for the fed- 
eral government in paying for public education in the United States? 

Carter. It would be hard for me to put a particular or special figure on 
it at this point without studying the whole budgetary process and assessing 
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relative priorities. I know what the NEA goal is which I think would cost 
an additional $18 to $20 billion above and beyond the present allocation 
of funds. I think that’s a good goal, but I can’t say just in what number of 
years it might be achieved. There are some interim things that can be done, 
however, to let money be made available to education without delay. One 
would be to remove the prohibition against the use of revenue sharing money 
for education. This would release to the communities which have that urge 
a substantial amount of money to be used specifically for the education of 
our children which can’t be done now. And, I think we ought to also ele- 
vate the department in the federal government responsible for education to 
a much higher status which would focus the attention of the nation, our 
people, and our government, on the need for increased emphasis on educa- 
tion. I can’t give you a specific figure or percentage at this point, but I'll be 
committed along with you to a rapid increase in the proportion of education 
costs that will be financed by the federal government. 

Q. Another corollary question, Governor, considering the difficulty of 
many, many middle-income parents to afford to send their children on to 
postsecondary education, what role or what responsibility do you think the 
federal government has in providing financial assistance either to students © 
or to postsecondary institutions in order that they might relieve the load as it 
- falls on the middle-income taxpayer? 

Carter. I think again this has been an interest of mine for a long time. 
First, two bills that I have introduced as a chairman of the University Com- 
mittee where I served in the senate, as a freshman senator, were bills to 
establish scholarship and loan programs for students at the post-high school 
level. This was done in 1964, and John Gardner and others at the federal 
level in 1965 passed a Higher Education Bill which was correlated very 
closely with what we already had established in Georgia. I think we ought to 
reduce the number of different kinds of scholarship and loan programs to a 
minimum number—I don’t know if it would be three or four at the most—to 
make their allocations clear-cut, to increase the amount of money appropri- 
ated for that purpose, and to let the money be permitted to go to students on 
the basis of financial need as a major factor provided, of course, the students 
can meet the academic requirements cf the college or the vocational school 
involved. So, to minimize the number of different kinds of scholarship and 
loan programs, to correlate them accurately with the state funds that are 
available and also private funds, to let the money be used for the accommo- 
dation of financial need primarily if academic requirements are made, and 
to increase the amount of money available—those would be the factors that 
I would consider as President. 

Q. If we could go back just a minute to aid to education on the federal 
level. What form do you see aid to education from the federal government 
taking, Governor—categorical aid, general aid, or what options do you have? 
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Carter. I would like to reduce drastically the number of categorical aid 
programs. I think when Eisenhower went out of office we had about 150 in 
the whole federal government; now we have almost 2,000, and a substantial 
amount of the administrative work that’s performed by state departments 
of education, for instance, is oriented toward the preparation of education 
grant requests and the monitoring of the separate and independent and 
narrowly defined grant programs. I would like to make these much more 
general in nature. The only category that I would like to maintain is to 
insure that the federal monies are spent for the kinds of children who need 
help most: those who come from deprived families or who have some special 
learning disability, those who come from poor areas of our nation where the 
tax base is not adequate for a good education. But I would drastically reduce 
the number of categorical grant programs, let the money be issued in larger 
block sums but make sure that the money is spent from the federal level for 
the children that need it most. 

Q. Very good. In recent years, Governor, there has been a great deal of 
conversation both in the public media and in our cities and states about the 
right of public employees to negotiate, to bargain with their employers. 

Carter. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you support a federal statute to grant teachers and public 
employees in general the right to collective bargaining? 

Carter. Well, let me answer you this way. I think that when there is a 
law that permits public employees to negotiate, I prefer binding arbitration 
to the right to strike for teachers, and for firemen and policemen. I think it’s 
better for those employees to have it that way. Once the dispute is submitted 
to an arbitration board, if the employer will not accept the ruling of ‘the 
board, then I favor the right of the employees to strike. I would prefer to 
have that arrangement if it was left to me. I have some concern about the 
federal government requiring that all employees be organized. I would 
prefer to let the states handle this question themselves, and I do favor states 
having legislation of this kind. Whether I would favor the federal govern- 
ment making it a mandatory thing throughout the country is something that 
I have yet to decide. I’ve told the leaders of the NEA that I would certainly 
not veto such legislation as President, that I would work for the right of 
teachers and others to strike if an arbitration board decision is refused by 
the employer, but as far as having a mandatory thing nationwide, that’s 
something I still want to reserve judgment on. 

Q. Well, let me restate the question, Governor, if I might for just a 
second. The problem, as we see it, ts the disparity in the way public em- 
ployees are treated. We have Pennsylvania, New Jersey, cities right across 
the river from one another, we have teachers who bargain in both places. 
When the frustration gets so high that the teachers find it necessary to strike, 
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in New Jersey they go to jail, in Pennsylvania there are other options for 
resolving the conflict. They do not go to jail. 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Now, it seems to me that the question is not, are we going to mandate, 
but would you support a process which allowed teachers and public em- 
ployees of their own volition to negotiate, and would you support legislation 
that would make it possible to resolve the conflict that causes strikes? That’s 
the central concern I believe. 

Carter. Well, as I say, I don’t have any objection to that, and I would 
strongly support legislation in a circumstance that you described, for instance 
in New Jersey, that if the arbitration is completed and the teachers, for 
instance, still have no redress except to strike, that they be granted that right 
without the fear of punishment. 

Q. We talked for just a few minutes, Governor, about HEW and about 
the size of the bureaucracy. It’s often been said that the E is caught between 
the H and the W and forgotten and that much of that budget is fixed and 
consequently the part that isn’t, education’s share, is always hacked away at, 
but we’re very concerned about the role of education in the federal govern- 
ment and the federal government’s commitment to it. As part of that, 
would you restate your position in regard to Department of Education at the 
Cabinet level? 

Carter. All right. Let me say first of all that following the convention, 
if I’m a nominee, I intend to work very closely with the NEA officials and 
other educators throughout the country, with local and state leaders, school 
board members, state superintendents and others, in evolving a 4 year pro- 
gram for educational progress in this country so that we can spell out year 
by year, throughout the first administration following the election this year, 
what ought to be done, with approximate costs, the priorities of improve- 
ments to be made so that there can be a nationwide commitment to it pur- 
sued by me as a nominee and hopefully Democratic candidates for Congress, 
for Governor, for U.S. Senate as we approach the November elections. I 
think that this would be a very attractive thing for us candidates to present 
to the American public. I think the public is ready for a clear expression 
from the national viewpoint about what we should do for education in this 
country. It’s something that’s been relegated to a secondary position in the 
past. The only new department that I know of that ought to be created is a 
separate Department of Education. I will pursue this goal in the context of 
an overall reorganization of government. My goal expressed many times 
during the campaign was to reduce the 1,900 different agencies and depart- 
ments down to no more than 200. I believe that’s an achievable goal. The 
one new department that I would favor creating would be a separate 
Department of Education. 
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Q: One of our other concerns, Governor, is the involvement of teachers 
in educational policy development at every level, particularly at the national 
level. What steps would you take to ensure that appointees you made to 
HEW or NIE or to the Office of Education had the perception of the ele- 
mentary and secondary classroom teacher? 

Carter. Well, I think I would be making a very serious mistake if I tried 
to evolve policies for our nation to pursue relating, for instance, to elemen- 
tary education or preschool education or high school education or vocational 
education, if I didn’t call upon the professionals who had devoted their lives 
to that pursuit to help me with it. So, I would have a heavy concentration of 
appointments to those administrative positions from among the teaching 
ranks. 

Q. NEA also has a long history of commitment to civil and human rights 
in this country and in light of that we have very deep concerns about some 
of the attempts to reduce the effect of, or in some cases eliminate entirely, 
parts of Voting Rights Act and Civil Rights Act, and what we’d be con- 
cerned with is your views and what your administration would do to main- 
tain the guarantees gained in those struggles. 

Carter. Those acts would never be weakened while I’m in the White 
House. If anything, they would both be strengthened and their provisions 
would be rigidly enforced. I think the best thing that ever happened to the 
South in my lifetime was the passage of the Civil Rights Acts and the grant- 
ing to black people of a chance to vote, to hold a job, to buy a house, to go 
to school, and to participate in public affairs on an equal basis with whites. 
It not only liberated our black citizens, it also liberated the white citizens 
from the constant millstone that had been around our neck for generations 
of preoccupation with the race issue. And I could not be sitting here as a 
possible nominee for the Democratic Party, having won a substantial ma- 
jority of all the primary contests in the country, had it not been for this 
change and the granting to minority groups of an equal opportunity. We’ve 
still got a long way to go in employment and in redressing some of the 
deprivations that have been a part of the lives of minority groups in this 
country, and I hope that, if I’m elected President and, when I go out of 
office, our minority groups and those who are interested in civil rights and 
human rights will say that my administration measured up to the highest 
possible standards of commitment to the redressing of those grievances. 

Q. In the last 10 years, Governor, there has been a great deal of effort on 
the part of the government, and certainly with the support of our organiza- 
tion, to overcome some of the historic errors and sins brought about by 
segregated society and segregated schools. As you know, there are many 
politicians who’ve used that issue and played on the emotions of people and 
have generated a good deal of hate and hysteria. What would your admin- 
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istration do, particularly around the question of busing to achieve integra- 
tion, to relieve that hysteria? 

Carter. Well, there’s only one person in this country who can speak with 
a clear voice or set a standard of ethics and morality or excellence or great- 
ness or detect and expose and root out injustice or inequality or prejudice 
or hatred or propose and carry out bold programs, and that person is the 
President. In the absence of that leadership in the White House, there is no 
leadership and the country drifts. I remember how drastically our nation 
changed in 1968 when the Johnson and Kennedy Administrations ended, 
and the Nixon-Ford Administrations began. The Congress didn’t change, it 
was still heavily Democratic, but our country changed, and the people who 
lost most were those who were poor, or black, or unemployed, or elderly, 
or sick, and what they lost was hope because they felt that no one spoke for 
their views, so the elimination of discrimination and the granting of equality 
of opportunity would be a deep commitment of my administration. 

Q. Along the lines of human rights, NEA has worked very hard to elim- 
inate sex discrimination and, as you know, 60 percent of our membership 
are women. What initiatives would your administration take, specifically, 
to eradicate inequality in the world of work and leadership in our institu- 
tions, particularly government and education? 

Carter. Right. One of the earliest things that I can do is to express, or 
continue to express, my complete commitment to the passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. I have no fear of this. We’ve still got four states to go. 
I know the Democratic Party is committed to it and, if we can ever get an 
awareness among the working women of our country about the need for the 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment, that would help a great deal. Sec- 
ondly, the President is the unique individual who can express to the Ameri- 
can people a dissatisfaction with the last remaining vestige of legal or man- 
datory discrimination. Many of our laws encompass inadequate rights for 
women in the ownership of property and benefits to be derived from Social 
Security and treatment of the tax laws. Our women get about 60 percent of 
the pay for doing the same jobs as men do, their promotional opportunities 
are inadequate. Another thing that’s important to us is to have the presently 
existing equal employment laws enforced. We now have seven different 
federal agencies responsible ostensibly for enforcement of equal opportunity 
provisions of the law, but we have a backlog now of about 30,000 cases which 
means about a 30 month delay and, before a complaint can be resolved that’s 
filed by a woman who has felt the burden of discrimination, quite often the 
witnesses to the incident are gone, the testimony is old, their interest in it is 
lost, the women might have found a different job and no longer have a pur- 
suit of her case as a top priority. So I think selection of key test cases that 
might be generic in nature would be a very good thing for me to do and also 
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to have a nationwide commitment expressed by me as President to the en- 
forcement of the laws that we already have on the books concerning equal 
employment. 

Q. You indicated in your written answers support for the portability of 
teacher retirement funds. 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Governor, what kinds of problems do you foresee in trying to achieve 
that goal? 

Carter. Well, it would be hard for me to outline all the problems. I do 
see some need for federal legislation that would express some requirements 
for standardization of retirement benefits. Also, that would permit the 
transfer of benefits across state lines, that would recognize the high mobility 
of teachers in a modern day world, but exactly what legal obstacles are 
there, I haven’t studied that question enough to enumerate all of them. 
I’m sure there are some, but I believe that with the purpose expressed by 
the teaching profession and by representatives of teachers and others around 
the country that whatever obstacles are there can be substantially eliminated. 
I have confidence we can do it, but I can’t list for you all the obstacles. 

Q. Governor, we’re about out of time, and we’ve talked about educa- 
tional issues and issues of concern to the teachers of NEA. One last question. 
What are your major aims aside from your commitment to education and 
major objectives as President, if elected? 

Carter. I and my supporters have been very instrumental in helping to 
devise a Democratic Party platform, and I intend to carry out that platform. 
I think for the first time you’ll see a campaign conducted in the fall election 
based on the platform commitments that have been derived from the 
early primary elections. We’ve had 30 primaries in which you could acquire 
committed delegates, and I’ve been in all 30 of them, so government re- 
organization, the structure of government to make it efficient, economical, 
purposeful, and manageable for a change; basic welfare reform to give us 
a simple, fair, and compassionate system; basic tax reform that would pro- 
vide some equity and some fairness in the income tax structure of our coun- 
try; comprehensive nationwide health program which we sadly lack; and 
long-range commitments to programs in education, working with educators 
and parents and others; and similar programs or commitments in the field of 
transportation or energy. These kinds of bold approaches to government 
are ones that I think our nation seeks, and I believe that people are ready 
to accept them. I think that my success in the primaries have been an 
indication that what I’ve just outlined to you is similar to what the American 
people want. 

Q. Thank you. On behalf of the National Education Association Board 
of Directors and our NEA Political Action Committee and my colleagues 
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on the Steering Committee, we thank you very much for taking the time ~ 
out of your very busy schedule to submit to this interview. 

Carter. It’s been a great pleasure for me. I look forward to working 
closely with you the rest of this year and hopefully the next 4 years. 





“LIBRARIES ARE ESSENTIAL” 


In a statement on libraries, issued at the 100th 
Anniversary Convention of the American Library 
Association, on July 19, 1976, Mr. Carter said: 


Congratulations on your convention. I trust that it will be productive. 

My first position in public life was as a member of the Sumter County, 
Georgia, Library Board. Through this experience, I became increasingly 
aware of the crucial importance of libraries in furthering education in our 
country. 

Well-stocked libraries open to all are essential to our democratic system 
of government. As President Kennedy said in 1963, “Good libraries are as 
essential to an educated and informed people as the school system itself. 
The library is not only the custodian of our cultural heritage but the key to 
progress and the advancement of knowledge.” 

During the last four years under Presidents Nixon and Ford, budget cut- 
backs, freezes and impoundments have forced libraries all over the nation to 
sharply curtail their programs. 

Because of federal cutbacks and local budget stringencies, academic and 
research libraries have been forced to sharply curtail their acquisition of 
library materials. Some of the greatest center city public libraries have had 
to reduce their hours of service, lay off personnel, and eliminate programs. 

In libraries, as in other areas, we need efficiency and sound management 
of our limited resources. We need to organize our library services so that 
they can effectively serve the public. We need to coordinate federal help 
for libraries so that the assistance reaches those who need it and so that waste 
and duplication are eliminated. 

Streamlining of government, and coordination between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states must be pursued with vigor. At present, federal 
assistance is uncoordinated, confused and multi-faceted. 

I believe that federal help for the nation’s library system should be funded 
on a sustained and stable basis. If we are to have an educated and informed 
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population we need a strong and open library system supported by a 
committed administration. 

I believe that federal library help must be rationalized, consolidated and 
streamlined. This process of cutting red tape should be accompanied by a 
commitment to do likewise. Consolidation should not be a codeword for 
cutbacks. Adequate funding must be available. 

I believe that the public should have more input into the decisions con- 
cerning the role of their local libraries. A nationwide series of library con- 
ferences culminating in a White House Conference is one method of imple- 
menting this process. 

Libraries are a national resource, and all of the nation must share in their 
upkeep. By the same token all of the nation must have access to the informa- 
tion contained in our many and diverse libraries. The strength of our sys- 
tem of government is the collective wisdom of our people. Our libraries are 
one crucial foundation of that wisdom. 





ABROAD AND AT HOME 





RELATION BETWEEN WORLD’S DEMOCRACIES 


An address on Relations Between the World’s 
Democracies was delivered by Mr. Carter at a lunch- 


econ of the Foreign Policy Association in New York 
City, N.Y., June 23, 1976. He said: 


For the past seventeen months, as a candidate for President, I have talked 
and listened to the American people. 

It has been an unforgettable experience and an invaluable education. In- 
sofar as my political campaign has been successful, it is because I have learned 
from our people, and have accurately reflected their concerns, their frustra- 
tions, and their desires. 

In the area of foreign policy, our people are troubled, confused and some- 
times angry. There has been too much emphasis on transient spectaculars and 
too little on substance. We are deeply concerned, not only by such obvious 
tragedies as the war in Vietnam, but by the more subtle erosion in the focus 
and the morality of our foreign policy. 

Under the Nixon-Ford Administration, there has evolved a kind of se- 
cretive “Lone Ranger” foreign policy—a one-man policy of international 
adventure. This is not an appropriate policy for America. 

We have sometimes tried to play other nations one against another instead 
of organizing free nations to share world responsibility in collective action. 
We have made highly publicized efforts to woo the major communist powers 
while neglecting our natural friends and allies. A foreign policy based on 
secrecy inherently has had to be closely guarded and amoral, and we have 
had to forego openness, consultation and a constant adherence to funda- 
mental principles and high moral standards. 

We have often sought dramatic and surprising, immediate results instead of 
long-term solutions to major problems which required careful planning in 
consultation with other nations. 

We must be strong in our internal resolve in order to be strong leaders 
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abroad. This is not possible when Congress and the American people are 
kept in the dark. We simply must have an international policy of democratic 
leadership, and we must stop trying to play a lonely game of power politics. 
We must evolve and consummate our foreign policy openly and frankly. 
There must be bipartisan harmony and collaboration between the President 
and the Congress, and we must reestablish a spirit of common purpose 
among democratic nations. 

What we seek is for our nation to have a foreign policy that reflects the 
decency and generosity and common sense of our own people. 

We had such a policy more than a hundred years ago and, in our own 
lifetimes, in the years following the Second World War. 

The United Nations, The Marshall Plan, The Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, NATO, Point Four, The OECD, The Japanese: Peace Treaty—these 
were among the historic achievements of a foreign policy directed by 
courageous Presidents, endorsed by bipartisan majorities in Congress, and 
supported by the American people. 

The world since that time has become profoundly different, and the 
pace of change is accelerating. 

There are one hundred new nations and two billion more people. 

East-West tensions may be less acute, but the East-West rivalry has 
become global in scope. 

Problems between the developed and developing nations have grown 
more serious, and in some regions have come to intersect dangerously with 
the East-West rivalry. 

Economic nationalism complicates international relations, and unchecked 
inflation may again threaten our mutual well-being. 

Finally, such global dilemmas as food shortages, overpopulation and pov- 
erty call for a common response, in spite of national and philosophical 
differences. 

It is imperative, therefore, that the United States summon the leadership 
that can enable the democratic societies of the world once again to lead the 
way in creating a more just and more stable world order. 

In recent weeks, I have made speeches on the subject of nuclear prolifer- 
ation and also on the Middle East. In the months ahead, I will speak out on 
other subjects of international concern. 

Today I would like to speak about our alliances, and ways they can be 
improved to serve our national interests and the interests of others who seek 
peace and stability in the world. 


Partnership With Europe, Japan 


We need to consider how—in addition to alliances that were formed in 
years past for essentially military purposes—we might develop broader 
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arrangements for dealing with such problems as the arms race and world 
poverty and the allocation of resources. 

The time has come for us to seek a partnership between North America, 
Western Europe and Japan. Our three regions share economic, political and 
security concerns that make it logical that we should seek ever-increasing 
unity and understanding. 

I have traveled in Japan and Western Europe in recent years and talked 
to leaders there. These countries already have a significant world impact, 
and they are prepared to play even larger global roles in shaping a new in- 
ternational order. 

There are those who say that democracy is dying, that we live in the twi- 
light of an era, and that the destiny of modern man is to witness the waning 
of freedom. . 

In Japan, Western Europe, Canada, some countries in Latin America, 
Israel, and among many other people, I have found not a decline of democ- 
racy but a dynamic commitment to its principles. 

I might add that I can testify personally to the vigor of the democratic 
process in our own country. 

In addition to cooperation between North America, Japan and Western 
Europe, there is an equal need for increased unity and consultation between 
ourselves and such democratic societies as Israel, Australia, New Zealand, 
and other nations, such as those in this hemisphere, that share our demo- 
cratic values, as well as many of our political and economic concerns. 

There must be more frequent consultations on many levels. We should have 
periodic summit conferences and occasional meetings of the leaders of all 
the industrial democracies, as well as frequent cabinet level meetings. In 
addition, as we do away with one-man diplomacy, we must once again use 
our entire foreign policy apparatus to reestablish continuing contacts at all 
levels. Summits are no substitute for the habit of cooperating closely at the 
working level. 

In consultations, both form and substance are important. There is a 
fundamental difference between informing governments after the fact and 
actually including them in the process of joint policy making. Our policy 
makers have in recent years far too often ignored this basic difference. I 
need only cite the “Nixon Shocks” and the abrupt actions taken by former 
Treasury Secretary Connally. 

We need to recognize also that in recent years our Western European 
allies have been deeply concerned, and justly so, by our unilateral dealings 
with the Soviet Union. To the maximum extent possible, our dealings with 
the communist powers should reflect the combined view of the democracies 
and thereby avoid suspicions by our allies that we may be disregarding their 
interests. 
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We seek not a condominium of the powerful but a community of the free. 

There are at least three areas in which the democratic nations can bene- 
fit from closer and more creative relations. 

First, there are our economic and political affairs. 

In the realm of economics, our basic purpose must be to keep open the 
international system in which the exchange of goods, capital, and ideas 
among nations can continue to expand. 


“Must Avoid, Unilateral Acts” 


Increased coordination among the industrialized democracies can help 
avoid the repetition of such episodes as the inflation of 1972-73 and the 
more recent recessions. Both were made more severe by an excess of expan- 
sionist zeal and then of deflationary reaction in North America, Japan and 
Europe. 

Though each country must make its own economic decisions, we need 
to know more about one another’s interests and intentions. We must avoid 
unilateral acts, and we must try not to work at cross-purposes in the pursuit 
of the same ends. We need not agree on all matters, but we should agree 
to discuss all matters. 

We should continue our efforts to reduce trade barriers among the in- 
dustrial countries, as one way to combat inflation. The current Tokyo round 
of multilateral trade negotiations should be pursued to a successful con- 
clusion. 

But we must do more. The International Monetary System should be 
renovated so that it can serve us well for the next quarter of a century. Last 
January, at a meeting of the leading financial officials, agreement was 
reached on a new system, based on greater flexibility of exchange rates. 
There is no prospect of any early return to fixed exchange rates—divergen- 
cies in economic experience among nations are too great for that. But we still 
have much to learn regarding the effective operation of a system of fluctuat- 
ing exchange rates. We must take steps to avoid large and erratic fluctua- 
tions, without impeding the basic monetary adjustments that will be neces- 
sary among nations for some years to come. It will be useful to strengthen the 
role of the International Monetary Fund as a center for observation and 
guidance of the world economy, keeping track of the interactions among 
national economies and making recommendations to governments on how 
best to keep the world economy functioning smoothly. 

Beyond economic and political cooperation, we have much to learn from 
one another. I have been repeatedly impressed by the achievements of the 
Japanese and the Europeans in their domestic affairs. The Japanese, for 
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example, have one of the lowest unemployment rates and the lowest crime 
rate of any industrialized nation, and they also seem to suffer less than other 
urbanized peoples from the modern problem of rootlessness and alienation. 

Similarly, we can learn from the European nations about health care, 
urban planning and mass transportation. 

There are many ways that creative alliances can work for a better world. 
Let us mention just one more, the area of human rights. Many of us have 
protested the violation of human rights in Russia, and justly so. But such 
violations are not limited to any one country or one ideology. There are 
other countries that violate human rights in one way or another—by torture, 
by political persecution, and by racial or religious discrimination. 

We and our allies, in a creative partnership, can take the lead in estab- 
lishing and promoting basic global standards of human rights. We respect 
the independence of all nations, but by our example, by our utterances, and 
by the various forms of economic and political persuasion available to us, 
we can quite surely lessen the injustice in this world. 

We must certainly try. 

Let me make one other point in the political realm. Democratic processes 
may in some countries bring to power parties or leaders whose ideologies 
are not shared by most Americans. 

We may not welcome these changes; we will certainly not encourage them. 
But we must respect the results of democratic elections and the right of 
countries to make their own free choice if we are to remain faithful to our 
own basic ideals. We must learn to live with diversity, and we can continue 
to cooperate, so long as such political parties respect the democratic process, 
uphold existing international commitments, and are not subservient to 
external political direction. The democratic concert of nations should 
exclude only those who exclude themselves by the rejection of democracy 
itself. 

Our people have now learned the folly of our trying to inject our power 
into the internal affairs of other nations. It is time that our government 
learned that lesson too. 

While it is too early to appraise the ultimate result of the weekend’s 
elections in Italy, and though the outcome is a source of some relief since 
the Communist Party failed to obtain the plurality, it is clear that Italian 
political problems have been caused by the underlying social malaise of the 
country. Coping with this continuing malaise will require not only a major 
act of will on the part of Italian political leadership, but patient and signifi- 
cant assistance from Italy’s Western European neighbors, as well as from 
the United States. We must give our most alert and sympathetic considera- 
tion to such needed assistance. 
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The second area of increased cooperation among the democracies is that 
of mutual security. Here, however, we must recognize that the Atlantic and 
Pacific regions have quite different needs and different political sensitivities. 

Since the United States is both an Atlantic and a.Pacific power, our com- 
mitments to the security of Western Europe and of Japan are inseparable 
from our own security. Without these commitments, and our firm dedication 
to them, the political fabric of Atlantic and Pacific cooperation would be 
seriously weakened, and world peace endangered. 

As we look to the Pacific region, we see a number of changes and oppor- 
tunities. Because of potential Sino-Soviet conflict, Russian and Chinese forces 
are not jointly deployed as our potential adversaries, but confront one an- 
other along their common border. Moreover, our withdrawal from the 
mainland of Southeast Asia has made possible improving relationships be- 
tween us and the People’s Republic of China. 

With regard to our primary Pacific ally, Japan, we will maintain our exist- 
ing security arrangements, so long as that continues to be the wish of the 
Japanese people and government. 

I believe it will be possible to withdraw our ground forces from South 
Korea on a phased basis over a time span to be determined after consultation 
with both South Korea and Japan. At the same time, it should be made 
clear to the South Korean Government that its internal oppression is repug- 
nant to our people, and undermines the support for our commitment there. 

We face a more immediate problem in the Atlantic sector of our defense. 

. The Soviet Union has in recent years strengthened its forces in Central 
Europe. The Warsaw Pact forces facing NATO today are substantially 
composed of Soviet combat troops, and these troops have been modernized 
and reinforced. In the event of war, they are postured for an all-out conflict 
of short duration and great intensity. 

NATO’s ground combat forces are largely European. The U.S. provides 
about one-fifth of the combat element, as well as the strategic umbrella, and 
without this American commitment, Western Europe could not defend itself 
successfully. 

In recent years, new military technology has been developed by both sides, 
including precision-guided munitions that are changing the nature of land 
warfare. 

Unfortunately, NATO’s arsenal suffers from a lack of standardization, 
- which needlessly increases the cost of NATO, and its strategy too often seems 
wedded to past plans and concepts. We must not allow our alliance to be- 
come an anachronism. 
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There is, in short, a pressing need for us and our allies to undertake a 
review of NATO’s forces and its strategies in light of the changing military 
environment. 

A comprehensive program to develop, procure, and equip NATO with 
the more accurate air defense and anti-tank weapons made possibe by new 
technology is needed to increase NATO’s defensive power. Agreement on 
stockpiles and on the prospective length of any potential conflict is necessary. 
We should also review the structure of NATO reserve forces so they can be 
committed to combat sooner. 

In all of this a major European and joint effort will be required. Our 
people will not support unilateral American contributions in what must 
be a truly mutual defense effort. 


Cooperative, Competitive Relations 


Even as we review our military posture, we must spare no effort to bring 
about a reduction of the forces that confront one another in Central Europe. 

It is to be hoped that the stalemated mutual force reduction talks in 
Vienna will soon produce results so that the forces of both sides can be 
reduced in a manner that impairs the security of neither. The requirement 
of balanced reductions complicates negotiations, but it is an important 
requirement for the maintenance of security in Europe. 

Similarly, in the SALT talks, we must seek significant nuclear disarmament 
that safeguards the basic interests of both sides. 

Let me say something I have often said in recent months. East-West 
relations will be both cooperative and competitive for a long time to come. 
We want the competition to be peaceful, and we want the cooperation to 
increase. But we will never seek accommodation at the expense of our own 
national interests or the interests of our allies. 

Our potential adversaries are intelligent people. They respect strength; 
they respect constancy; they respect candor. They will understand our 
commitment to our allies. They will listen even more carefully if we and 
our allies speak with a common resolve. 

We must remember, too, that a genuine spirit of cooperation between 
the democracies and the Soviet Union should extend beyond a negative 
cessation of hostilities and reach toward joint efforts in dealing with such 
world problems as agricultural development and the population crisis. 

The great challenge we Americans confront is to demonstrate to the 
Soviet Union that our good will is as great as our strength until, despite 
all the obstacles, our two nations can achieve new attitudes and new trust, 
and until, in time, the terrible burden of the arms race can be lifted from 
our peoples. 
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One realistic step would be to recognize that thus far, while we have 
had certain progress on a bilateral basis, we have continued to confront 
each other by proxy in various trouble spots. These. indirect challenges may 
be potentially more dangerous than face to face disagreements, and at best 
they make mockery of the very concept of détente. If we want genuine 
progress, it must be at every level. 

Our democracies must also work together more closely in a joint effort 
to help the hundreds of millions of people on this planet who are living in 
poverty and despair. 

We have all seen the growth of North-South tensions in world affairs, 
tensions that are often based on legitimate economic grievances. We have 
seen in the Middle East the juncture of East-West and North-South con- 
flicts and the resultant threat to world peace. 

The democratic nations must respond to the challenge of human needs 
on three levels. 

First, by widening the opportunities for genuine North-South consulta- 
tions. The developing nations must not only be the objects of policy, but 
must participate in shaping it. Without wider consultations we will have 
sharper confrontations. A good start has been made with the Conference in 
International Economic Cooperation which should be strengthened and 
widened. 

Secondly, by assisting those nations that are in direct need. 

There are many ways the democracies can unite to help shape a more 
stable and just world order. We can work to lower trade barriers and make a 
major effort to provide increased support to the international agencies that 
now make capital available to the Third World. 

This will require help from Europe, Japan, North America, and the 
wealthier members of OPEC for the World Bank’s soft-loan affiliate, the In- 
ternational Development Association. The wealthier countries should also 
support such specialized funds as the new International Fund for Agricul- 
tural Development, which will put resources from the oil exporting and 
developed countries to work in increasing food production in poor countries. 
We might also seek to institutionalize, under the World Bank, a “World 
Development Budget,” in order to rationalize and coordinate these and other 
sunilar efforts. 

It is also time for the Soviet Union, which. donates only about one-tenth 
of one percent of its GNP to foreign aid—and mostly for political ends—to 
act more generously toward global economic development. 

I might add, on the subject of foreign aid, that while we are a generous 
nation we are not a foolish nation, and our people will expect recipient na- 
tions to undertake needed reforms to promote their own development. More- 
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over, all nations must recognize that the North-South relationship is not made 
easier by one-sided self-righteousness, by the exercise of automatic majorities 
in world bodies, nor by intolerance for the views or the very existence of 
other nations. 


“Timit the Flow of Arms” 


Third, we and our allies must work together to limit the flow of arms into 
the developing world. 

The North-South conflict is in part a security problem. As long as the 
more powerful nations exploit the less powerful, they will be repaid by terror- 
ism, hatred, and potential violence. Insofar as our policies are selfish, or cyni- 
cal, or shortsighted, there will inevitably be a day of reckoning. 

I am particularly concerned by our nation’s role as the world’s leading 
arms salesman. We sold or gave away billions of dollars of arms last year, 
mostly to developing nations. For example, we are now beginning to export 
advanced arms to Kenya and Zaire, thereby both fueling the East-West arms 
race in Africa even while supplanting our own allies—Britain and France— 
in their relations with these African states. Sometimes we try to justify this 
unsavory business on the cynical ground that by rationing out the means of 
violence we can somehow control the world’s violence. 

The fact is that we cannot have it both ways. Can we be both the world’s 
leading champion of peace and the world’s leading supplier of the weapons of 
war? If I become President, I will work with our allies, some of whom are 
also selling arms, and also seek to work with the Soviets, to increase the 
emphasis on peace and to reduce the commerce in weapons of war. 

The challenge we and our allies face with regard to the developing nations 
is a great one, a constant one, and an exciting one. It is exciting because it 
calls for so much creativity at so many levels by so many nations and 
individuals. 

I have suggested steps which we and our allies might take toward a more 
stable and more just world order. I do not pretend to have all the answers. 
I hope you will help me find them. 

What I do have is a strong sense that this country is abviftions and must 
have new leadership and new direction. The time has come for a new thrust 
of creativity in foreign policy equal to that of the years following the Second 
World War. The old international institutions no longer suffice. The time 
has come for a new architectural effort, with creative initiative by our own 
nation, with growing cooperation among the industrial democracies as its 
cornerstone, and with peace and justice its constant goal. 

We are in a time of challenge and opportunity. If the values we cherish 
are to be preserved—the ideals of liberty and dignity and opportunity for 
all—we shall have to work in the closest collaboration with like-minded 
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nations, seeking, through the strength that follows from collective action, to 
build an international system that reflects the principles and standards of 
our national heritage. 

The primary purpose of our foreign policy is to create and maintain a 
world environment within which our great experiment in freedom can sur- 
vive and flourish. 

Ours would be a chilled and lonely world without the other democracies 
of Europe, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Israel and this hemisphere with 
whom we share great common purposes. There is a special relationship 
among us based not necessarily on a common heritage but on our partnership 
in great enterprises. Our present limits are not those of natural resources but 
of ideas and inspirations. 

Our first great need is to restore the morale and spirit of the American 
people. z 

It is time once again for the world to feel the forward movement and th 
effervescence of a dynamic and confident United States of America. 





URBAN POLICY 


At a meeting of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 29, 1976, Mr. Carter delivered 
an address on urban policy. This is the text: 


More than 40 years ago, President Franklin Roosevelt declared that 
America’s No. 1 economic problem was poverty in the South. 

President Roosevelt was right, and he had the vision and political ability 
to enact programs such as TVA and REA that changed my life and the lives 
of millions of southerners. 

Today, America’s No. 1 economic problem is our cities, and I want to 
work with you to meet the problems of urban America just as Franklin 
Roosevelt worked to meet the problems of the rural South in the 1930's. 

I want to make one point at the outset, as plainly as I can. 

' There is no room in my concept of the Presidency for the politics of aliena- 
tion and division. 

For 8 years, our cities and their people and their elected officials have too 
often been viewed by the White House as adversaries and used as political 
whipping boys. 

Too often our highest federal officials have tried to score political points by 
pitting the suburbs and the rural areas against the cities. 
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Too often, these administrations have ignored the common interests which 
unite our local, state, and federal governments. 

I pledge to you an urban policy based on a new coalition—recognizing 
that the President, governors, and mayors represent the same urban con- 
stituency. 

I pledge to you that if I become President, you, the mayors of America, 
will have a friend, an ally, and a partner in the White House. 

The mayors of America will have direct access to the White House to get 
prompt assistance on any problems that may arise. 

It is time for our government leaders to recognize that the people who in- 
habit even the poorest and most deteriorating of our central cities are our 
fellow Americans, and that they want the same things we all want; personal 
security, a decent job, a good education for their children, opportunities for 
recreation—in short, the basic American promise of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Our goal must be to develop a coherent national urban policy that is con- 
sistent, compassionate, realistic, and that reflects the decency and good sense 
of the American people. 

We have never really had a comprehensive urban policy in this country, 
although we have been moving toward one, in fits and starts, for several 
decades. 

The initial steps came in the late 1930’s when we began the first public 
housing projects. In 1949 we started the Urban Renewal Program. In the 
1960’s the Anti-Poverty Program and the Model Cities Program broke new 
ground in urban policy, and gave us some successes, some failures, and much 
experience to draw upon. 

But for the past 8 years we have drifted; we have seen indifference replace 
experimentation, and divisiveness replace the search for unity that this 
country so urgently needs. 

Between 1972 and 1974 alone, the Nixon-Ford Administrations cut $4.5 
billion in urban programs and another $7 billion from programs to aid the 
poor, the unemployed, and the medically indigent. 

The cities, with their revenues already reduced by the worst recession in 
40 years, and with rapidly rising costs, could only respond to the financial 
crunch with higher taxes or reduced services. Thus, in 1957, our cities en- 
acted $1.5 billion in new taxes while reducing expenditures by $1.4 billion. 
The result of these increased taxes and reduced services can only be to 
speed the flight to the suburbs and leave behind urban dwellers bereft of 
the hope for a better quality of life. 

In short, in the absence of understanding and eGrtinaved assistance among 
government leaders, many of our cities are caught in a vicious cycle, a down- 
ward spiral that can only be broken by new attitudes, new initiatives, and 
new leadership. 
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The time has come for us to work together toward a restoration of federal- 
ism, through the creation of a balanced national partnership that is based on 
mutual trust, mutual respect, and mutual commitment to the future of the 


American city. 
A Balanced Partnership 


The balanced national partnership I envision must incorporate three basic 
elements. 

First: The federal government must provide predictable and adequate 
financial support to assist communities in meeting your legitimate fiscal needs, 
so that localities can avoid excessive service cutbacks and inordinate property 
tax increases. 

Of course, we must be realistic. We cannot just throw money at problems. 
We must respect the desire of the American taxpayer to get a dollar’s worth 
of results for each dollar spent. But I believe that if we talk sense to the 
American people, we will find support for a realistic program to meet the 
urban crisis. That is what I intend to do as President. 

Second: A balanced national partnership must, to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, grant to the local governments the administrative freedom needed for 
innovative, creative programing. 

Between the mid-1950’s and this year, the number of categorical grant 
programs grew from 150 to more than 1,600, each with its own administra- 
tive bureaucracy, its own restrictive conditions, individual application pro- — 
cedures, review conditions, and funding priorities. 

These categorical grants can often serve important functions. On a pro- 
gram of national dimensions, such grants can maximize local involvement 
in confronting national problems. 

In practice, however, the proliferation of grants has built an irrational 
structure, which has often limited local initiative and fragmented local ef- 
forts toward sound fiscal planning. 

It is important to attach conditions to programs which insure that funds 
are directed toward the beneficiaries intended by Congress and the President. 
But too often programs designed for the ghetto families have been shifted to 
further benefit affluent families whose political influence can prevail. 

You, this nation’s mayors, are the people on the firing line, fighting a hard 
battle against heavy odds, and we cannot expect you to fight well if you are 
trapped in the bureaucratic strait jacket that categorical grants have too 
often imposed. 

To achieve a balanced national partnership, I intend to undertake a re- 
view, beginning this year and involving full consultation with state and local 
officials, and congressional leaders, to determine in which instances con- 
solidation of categorical grants would be desirable. 
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That process of consolidation will insure that the federal structure is 
organized to allow localities maximum flexibility in delivering services within 
the framework of national standards. I can insure that consolidation will not 
be a cover to reduce needed federal assistance, or to change the distribution 
of benefits so as to discriminate against those individuals with the greatest 
need. 

Third: A balanced federal partnership must involve the governors and 
the mayors in the earliest stages of formulating our national urban policy, 
and in the design of new administrative machinery to implement that policy. 

Finally, federalism is not going to mean anything until the federal gov- 
ernment sets its own house in order. I intend as President to direct a com- 
plete reorganization of the Executive Branch of the federal government 
along rational functional lines, one that will enable Washington to work 
more effectively with you in responding to the urban crisis. 

I look forward with interest to observe similar improvements in municipal 
government organization and management which you are sharing with one 
another. We have long recognized that federal tax funds should not finance 
local waste. 


Views Based on Experience 


My own views on federalism are not just theories: they directly reflect my 
experiences in dealing with the delivery end of complicated programs when I 
was Governor of Georgia. 

I learned, along with you mayors, just how confused and irrational the 
Washington bureaucracy can be. For example, when we started a drug treat- 
ment program under one state agency, we discovered there were some 14 
different agencies that were funding various aspects of the drug problem, 
and with little, if any, coordination among them. 

But I am absolutely convinced that if we work together on the task, we 
can come up with a federal system that is effective and efficient and that can 
be a source of national pride instead of national embarrassment. 

We simply can no longer afford the price of the red tape. We must get 
the money and services to the people who need them, and not just to the 
communities that happen to be most skilled in the art of grantsmanship. 

These are among my beliefs as I consider the urban problem. Now I 
want to discuss some of the specific programs I support. 

The first thing we need is jobs, a job for every American who wants one. 
Unemployment and poverty are at the heart of the urban problem. 

Last year, the central city unemployment rate was 9.6 percent, and among 
black teenagers, the jobless rate in many areas was over 40 percent. Those 
figures are unacceptable. They reflect a national sickness that we must con- 
front head on. They reflect not only human tragedies but they are at the 
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heart of the fiscal and social problems of cities. The only way to achieve the 
growth in the urban tax base required to meet rising expenditures is through 
a healthy local economy. 

To provide employment, we need both a program of incentives to private 
employers and a program of public needs employment. 

We must recognize at the outset that almost 85 percent of America’s work- 
ers depend on private industry for jobs. I would like to maintain or improve 
this ratic. 

To encourage new industrial development ‘in the cities, I have proposed 
assistance to local governments for urban economic planning, employment 
credits to businesses for hiring the unemployed, and federal funds to sup- 
port on-the-job training by business. 

In terms of public employment, I favor an improved CETA program, an 
accelerated public works program, and funds for a total of some 800,000 
summer jobs. Like some of you, I remember the impact of the CCC and 
WPA in the 1930's, and I think similar initiatives are called for today, but 
with stress on urban rather than rural work projects, and with maximum 
possible local control over those projects. Public employment must be mean- 
ingful and productive in meeting the most urgent needs of the community. 

Our efforts toward full employment must be supplemented by fiscal as- 
sistance, and in particular by an improved program of revenue sharing. 

I predicted at the outset of the Nixon Administration’s revenue sharing 
program that it would eventually be used to reduce, rather than increase, 
net federal assistance to our states and cities. Unfortunately, I was correct. 

I stand with you in urging Congress to extend the General Revenue Shar- 
ing Program with an inflation factor and with full enforcement of the civil 
rights provisions of the bill. 

As perhaps you know, I have for some time stated my belief, even when I 
was a governor, that revenue sharing funds should go directly to localities, 
and that they should be free to use those funds to defray costs of education 
and social programs. | 

We also need countercyclical assistance, with revenue sharing and other 
financial aid designed to meet the special needs of the most hard-pressed 
urban areas. We need an automatic countercyclical assistance program, with 
a long-term authorization, triggered by carefully defined economic conditions 
in particular localities and designed to maintain service levels in our cities 
and thereby avoid disruptive tax increases and public employee layoffs. 

I regret President Ford’s veto last year of the Public Works Economic De- 
velopment Act, with its needed provision for public works, for countercyclical 
aid to cities and for waste-water treatment plants, and I join you in urging 
that he sign the new version passed with overwhelming Democratic majori- 


ties, which now awaits his action. 
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The present bill is within the budget resolutions adopted by Congress, and 
it would not be rejected by a President who genuinely understood and cared 
about our cities and their people. 


New York’s Difficulties 


In the past year, the dramatic financial difficulties of New York City have 
been the focus of national attention on urban fiscal problems. But the truth 
is that cities throughout America share the same problems of declining rev- 
enues and increasing costs. Your own 1976 economic report makes that point 
abundantly clear. For the first time, cities of every size, and in every part of 
the nation, including the Sun Belt, are face to face with financial crisis. 

I think the public at large does not yet realize that what we confront is not 
just New York City’s fiscal crisis, but a national problem. It will be your 
duty and my duty to make the nation aware of the broad nature of the 
urban problem, and to provide the leadership and the ideas that can cope 
with it. 

Another need ‘in easing urban problems, as I have stressed throughout my 
campaign, is a complete overhaul of our welfare system. 

Our present system is a failure deplored alike by those who pay for it, 
those who administer it, and those who supposedly benefit from it. 

About 10 percent of those on welfare are able to work full-time, and they 
should be offered job training and jobs. Any such person who refuses train- 
ing or employment should not receive further welfare benefits. 

The other 90 percent of the people on welfare are children, persons with 
dependent children, old people, handicapped people, or persons otherwise 
unable to work full-time. They should be treated with compassion and 
respect. 

We should have a simpler national welfare program, with one fairly uni- 
form standard of payment, adjusted for cost-of-living differences by areas 
and with strong work incentives built in. In no case should the level of bene- 
fits make loafing more attractive than working. And we should have welfare 
rules that strengthen families rather than divide families. Local governments 
should not be burdened with the cost of welfare and my goal would also in- 
clude the phased reduction of the states’ share as soon as that is financially 
feasible. 

I believe we are competent enough to create a welfare program that is 
both efficient and compassionate. 

We also need Presidential leadership in helping cities meet their housing 
and transportation needs. 

Our worst year in nearly three decades in terms of the number of housing 
units constructed was 1975. We set a goal in 1968 of 2% million new 
housing units per year; last year we constructed barely 1 million. 
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At the same time, costs have been rising so that only one American family 
in six can now afford new housing. 

We need a program that will provide jobs for hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed construction workers and also fulfill our national commitment 
to adequate housing construction. 

Our long-range, comprehensive and predictable national housing policy 
must include: 

e Federal subsidies and low-interest loans for the construction of low and 
middle income housing; 

© Greater effort to direct mortgage money into the financing of private 
housing ; 

e Expansion of the successful “Section 202, Housing Program for the 
Elderly” ; 

© Greater emphasis on the rehabilitation of existing housing to rebuild our 
neighborhoods and publicly created jobs to spearhead this rehabilitation ; 

© Continued construction of rental homes for low income families; and 

e Prohibition of red-lining practices by lending institutions. 

We should give serious consideration to the proposals now before Congress 
for a domestic development bank that would make low interest loans to busi- 
nesses and state and local governments to encourage private sector invest- 
ment in chronically depressed areas. 

The Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 can be improved 
when it comes up for reauthorization next year. If I become President, it 
will be necessary for me to submit my proposals on this program to Congress 
very soon after taking office, and I want your ideas and recommendations 
on how it can be made more effective. 


Plight of Transport Systems 


The plight of our municipal transportation systems is another subject 
for Presidential concern and initiative. 

For 20 years, we have spent tens of billions of dollars on the Interstate 
Highway System while virtually ignoring public transportation. Our bus and 
subway systems have deteriorated, public use of them has declined, and 
deficits have mounted. 

Although we must expedite final completion of the Interstate Highway 
System, we cannot allow mass transit to remain a national stepchild. If 
people cannot get in and out of our cities in comfort and safety, then the 
economic strength of our central cities is doomed. 

As first steps toward revitalizing our urban transportation system, I pro- 
pose: 

© To create a total national policy for all modes of transportation; 
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© To increase the portion of transportation money available for public 
mass transportation ; 

© To change the current restrictive limits on the use of mass transit funds 
by localities, so more money can be used as operating subsidies: 

e To revitalize our nation’s railroads. 

There is also a tremendous opportunity for relatively inexpensive trans- 
portation improvement by strong local action to provide offstreet parking, 
one-way streets, exclusive bus lines, limited unloading hours for downtown 
stores, more carpools, and staggered working hours for public and private 
employees. 

These are some of the necessary first steps if we are to deal with the urban 
crisis. There are obviously other areas of need, such as parks and recrea- 
tion, education, pollution, and crime prevention, that must also be addressed. 

Perhaps most importantly, we must recognize that many federal pro- 
grams in the past have had a counterproductive effect on the health and 
wealth of our cities. It is time to assure that federal spending policy takes 
into account the best interests of our urban communities. 

In order to have a comprehensive urban strategy, federal, state and lo- 
cal governments must provide incentives to direct the resources of private 
enterprise into our cities. Our national urban partnership would be incom- 
plete without the creative involvement of private resources. The public sec- 
tor cannot rebuild our cities alone. An optimum public-private partnership 
must be forged. 

In this era of scarce resources, the federal government can help magnify 
limited public sector funds by engaging substantial private sector invest- 
ment in our cities. As urban economist Anthony Downs noted, “Federal funds 
alone—and even all public sector funds together—have little chance of 
stimulating effective community development unless they are used as a 


catalyst to attract large amounts of additional resources from the private 
sector.” 


Must- Encourage Innovations 


The government can also help local communities encourage innovative 
new structures, such as tax increment financing, which allows a city to use 
growth in its property tax in a given area to stimulate needed urban re- 
investments, and joint public-private development mechanisms. 

The Community Development Act should not only be extended, but its 
scope should be significantly oriented to encourage financial and political in- 
novation by municipalities and their private sector partners. Community 
development funds, local tax increment financing, federal loan guarantees, 
and other public and private funds should be used flexibly to create a revolv- 
ing pool of financial resources for urban redevelopment. Unfortunately, the 
Ford Administration has not yet even implemented a small scale version of 
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the current act, which affords an outstanding opportunity to combine pub- 
lic and private urban development investments. 

Privately operated nonprofit organizations committed to urban redevelop- 
ment, such as Central Atlanta Progress in my home state’s capital, are 
being formed throughout the country to help serve as a catalyst for private 
investment in our cities. They must be encouraged in their efforts. 

I do not underestimate the magnitude of the problem. But neither do I 
underestimate the strength and compassion and good sense of the American 
people, when they are given the right kind of leadership and make up their 
minds to solve a problem. 

A nation that can send men to the moon can meet its urban needs. It is 
a matter of priorities, of leadership, and of determination. 

I think we stand at a turning point in history. If, a hundred years from 
now, this nation’s experiment in democracy has failed, I suspect that his- 
torians will trace that failure to our own era, when a process of decay began 
in our inner cities and was allowed to spread unchecked throughout our 
society. 

But I do not believe that must happen. I believe that, working together, 
we can iurn the tide, stop the decay, and set in motion a process of growth 
that by the end of this century can give us cities worthy of the greatest 
nation on earth. 

I recall the oath taken by the citizens of Athens: 

“We will ever strive for the ideals and sacred things of the city; 

“We will unceasingly seek to quicken the sense of public duty; 

“We will revere and obey the city’s laws; 

“We will transmit this city not less, but greater, better, and more beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us.” 

Those words are more than 2,000 years old, but they are still valid today. 
They are your goals, and they are my goals, and working together, we can 
achieve them. Thank you. 





FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


In a speech to the National Governors’ Conference, 
July 6, 1976, Mr. Carter proposed a balanced federal- 
state partnership: 


Since 1945, when President Roosevelt died, no former governor served 
in the White House. 
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In the 30 years following President Roosevelt's death, we have seen a 
steady expansion of the role of the federal government. It has been an era 
of some good beginnings, and of some great national triumphs—in educa- 
tion, health care and social services for the indigent and elderly, and civil 
rights. It was an era in which the federal government broadened the op- 
portunities for millions of Americans. We can be proud of those achieve- 
ments, although a great deal remains to be done: 

But it was not a great era for federal-state relations, nor was it a great 
period for the states themselves. As the federal government assumed 
important new responsibilities, too often programs were enacted which 
denied the diversity of American life, which created a growing bureaucracy, 
and which robbed state and local governments of flexibility in responding 
to local problems. 

Too often, the states were caught in a financial squeeze as the federal 
government cut back on funds for vital programs which the federal gov- 
ernment itself had created. 

We will never know whether a gubernatorial viewpoint would have 
alerted a President to the erosion in the role of the states. But there is a 
new humility today about the federal government’s ability to legislate 
problems away. There is a new understanding that often the machinery of 
government impedes our common objectives. 


“States Need Compassionate Partner” 


The states need a compassionate partner in Washington—a partner that 

will provide predictable, adequate assistance to enable states to meet their 
‘legitimate needs. But they also need an efficient partner in Washington— 
a partner that understands the virtues of forbearance, a partner that 
knows what the states can do as well as what they cannot. 

No assembly of men and women in America understands more clearly than 
you do the defects of the present relationship, and nobody wants more than 
you to forge a new balanced partnership. 

I know, because I have shared your experiences and your frustrations— 
but, most importantly, I have also shared your dreams. 

I promise you that, if I am fortunate enough to be nominated and elected 
as President, I will not preside over an administration which ignores the 
lessons of my own personal experience. Last week I made a similar pledge 
to the mayors and today, as part of that same programmatic approach to 
government reform, I pledge to you, if elected, a sensitive ally in the White 
House, and I pledge to work with you to bring about a restoration of true 
federalism. 
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Historically, the states have been the laboratories of public policy. They 
have pioneered management, economic, labor, and social programs which 
have been models for later federal programs. The states should serve as 50 
independent experiments, each with its distinctive qualities and conditions, 
each providing a unique experience upon which federal and other state 
officials can draw. Instead, they are trapped between the federal bureaucracy 
and the state and local bureaucracies which you have been forced to create 
to cope with all the federal programs. 

For too long, Woodrow Wilson’s prescription that the states be “labora- 
tories for experimentation” has failed to be a consistent objective of federal 
policy. For too long, federal programs have put the states in a strait jacket 
which has hampered local initiative. Yet, states in recent years have been 
the most creative segment of government. 

The national government might have seen earlier the virtues of regional 
compacts, sunshine and sunset laws, zero-base budgeting and other reforms 
recently initiated by many of you at the state level, and only now being 
considered in Washington. 

For too long, the maze of restrictive federal programs has denied the 
diversity of life in this nation. Instead of rejoicing in pluralism, the federal 
bureaucracy in effect negated it with programs which were written as if the 
entire United States were less diverse than the State of Pennsylvania. 

I see state governments not as impediments, but as effective instruments 
in achieving the objectives we share. 

After 18 months of campaigning, the instincts with which I began this 
campaign have been reinforced, and I have no intention of rejecting my own 
experience now. The most important commitment I can make to you is a 
simple one. If I am elected President, I will review every appointment, 
examine every program, to build an attitude of respect for the role of state 
government into the highest levels of the federal bureaucracy. 

We will have a government structure that encourages rather than stifles 
local flexibility. I believe it is time that the federal government recognized 
that states and localities retain a special knowledge of local problems, and 
that responsive and flexible state and local leadership is essential to repre- 
sentative government in this nation. 


Coordination of Federal-State Activities 


The first requirement is to improve the coordination of federal activities 
as they relate to each state. 

The structure and missions of the various federal agencies and programs 
are often overlapping and uncoordinated, making it difficult for private citi- 
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zens and public officials alike to resolve an individual or a community's 
problems. 

If elected President, I intend first to upgrade the role of regional councils 
representing the federal government to assist state and local officials, as 
well as private citizens, in dealing with federal agencies on any matter 
involving a federal question that might arise. These offices will be empow- 
ered to review conflicts among the various federal agencies and will have 
speedy access to the highest levels of the federal government. 

Second, I will establish a system in the Executive Office of the President 
which enables the President to keep abreast of local initiatives, and which 
permits state and local officials to consult with the highest levels of the 
federal government on the full range of their concerns. I seek your assist- 
ance and advice in designing a machinery to meet that need, and to insure 
that consultations occur regularly. 

Third, to the extent possible, we have to begin centralizing federal ac- 
tivities within each city in one location. The outposts of the federal govern- 
ment should be accessible to ordinary citizens when they need assistance, 
so that “‘one stop” federal service is available. 


Solving Common Regional Problems 


Not only will we try to improve the relationship of the separate states to 
the federal government, but the federal government needs to make it easier 
for states to develop cooperative mechanisms to deal with regional problems. 

The states have already begun to look beyond their borders to solve com- 
mon regional problems.. They have done this around the country in the 
Midwest, in the Great Lakes Commission which has recently emphasized 
the cleanup of that great natural resource; in the western states, the Inter- 
state Nuclear Board has been working on the problems of the development 
of nuclear power for the region; in the South, there is the Southern Growth 
Policies Board working for regional economic growth. These are only a few 
examples. Most recently, there is the coalition of northeastern governors 
trying to meet the problems of revitalizing the economy of that region. 

But there is still more that might be done. The use of the natural re- 
sources of one region for the benefit of the nation can leave that region with 
the permanent negative impacts of that exploitation. The federal govern- 
ment and the affected region must find ways to see that those consequences 
are avoided, and that the hidden costs of seeing to it are equitably shared. 
If the coal beds of the country are used, the results of that process should 
return the land for other uses—for future generations. And the costs should 
not be only a local problem. 
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The place to start with these solutions is the administrative reform which 
we must accomplish in Washington. 

A balanced national partnership must, to the greatest degree possible, 
grant to the local governments the administrative freedom needed for inno- 
vative, creative programing. 

Between the mid-1950’s and this year, the number of categorical grant 
programs grew from 150 to more than 1,600, each with its own administrative 
bureaucracy, its own restrictive conditions, individual application procedures, 
review conditions and funding priorities. 

These categorical grants can often serve important functions. On a pro- 
gram of national dimensions, such grants can maximize local involvement 
in confronting national problems. 

In practice, however, the proliferation of grants has built an irrational 
structure, which has often limited local initiative and fragmented local efforts 
toward sound fiscal planning. 

It is important to attach conditions to programs which insure that funds 
are directed toward the beneficiaries intended by Congress and the Presi- 
dent. But too often programs designed for the ghetto families have been 
shifted to further benefit affluent families whose political influence can 
prevail. 

To achieve a balanced national partnership, I intend to undertake a re- 
view, beginning this year and involving full consultation with you as gov- 
ernors and with local officials and congressional leaders, to determine in 
which instances consolidation of categorical grants would be desirable. 

That process of consolidation will insure that the federal structure is 
organized to allow localities maximum flexibility in delivering services within 
the framework of national standards. Consolidation must not and will not 
be an excuse to reduce needed federal assistance, or to change the distribu- 
tion of benefits so as to discriminate against those individuals with the great- 
est need. 

If a balanced partnership is to prevail, it is necessary that governors and 
mayors be involved, not only in the ‘review of categorical grants, but in the 
formulation of legislation and the promulgation of regulations as well. Usu- 
ally, state officials receive their first notice of proposed rules when they are 
printed in the Federal Register. It is time that we recognized that we have 
become a government of regulations rather than laws; reform will be empty 
unless it is accompanied by a comprehensive review of existing regulations 
and the implementation of procedures to assure future state and local in- 
volvement in the early drafting of rules and regulations. 

I do not underestimate the difficulties we will face in achieving regulatory 
reform, but we must persevere. The cost of excessive regulation goes beyond 
higher consumer price. Federal regulatory requirements have bureaucra- 
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tized the private sector itself. Only large businesses can afford the cost of the 
internal bureaucracies that they must maintain to meet complex federal 
standards. The federal regulatory environment must be comprehensively 
reviewed to assure that it does not stimulate increased concentration of pri- 
vate economic power in a few hands. 

Finally, federal budget policy must become more predictable. Predicting 
state revenues with accuracy is difficult under any circumstances, but the 
federal government can at least carry its burden by assuring that it meets 
commitments that it has previously made. Three-year federal budgeting will 
permit more effective planning by the states. A lawsuit has just successfully 
challenged the arbitrary food stamp cutbacks proposed by the Ford Admin- 
istration. With an administration committed to predictable and compas: 
sionate policy making, 3-year budgeting, and long-term planning, such litiga- 
tion should not be necessary. 

There is no simple rule to follow in determining the proper role of the 
federal government in addressing a problem. In some areas, such as welfare 
reform, the federal government must assume increased responsibility. In 
establishing regional alliances, federal, state, and local government should 
serve as equal partners. In other areas, such as transportation, where some 
of the categorical grant programs are too restrictive, state and local discre- 
tion must be increased. What we are seeking is not a wholesale cutback of 
federal programs but a judicious consolidation and reorganization which 
allows states to meet their needs without undermining legitimate national 
objectives. 


Welfare Reform 


A major item on your agenda is welfare reform. Throughout my cam- 
paign, I have stressed the urgent need for a complete overhaul of our na- 
tion’s welfare system. 

Our present system is a failure deplored alike by those who pay for it, 
those who administer it, and those who supposedly benefit from it. 

We all know of the need to remove from our welfare rolls those individ- 
uals who are ineligible for, or are not in need of, assistance. We have all 
read about the deplorable inefficiency which permeates our welfare systems. 
We know of the inequities which characterize many of our welfare pro- 
grams; we know, for example, that where one lives is often more important 
than what one needs in getting assistance. We also know that working for 
a living and staying with one’s family can sometimes deprive that person’s 
family of benefits otherwise available. 

You here also understand, perhaps better than most, how the present 
system is bankrupting both our cities and our states. As your welfare reform 
task force report points out, in fiscal year 1977, combined federal, state, 
and local costs of public assistance are projected to be about $25 billion. 
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Medical assistance costs and food stamps raise this figure to almost double— 
$47 billion. Because of existing federal laws and standards, this burden is 
not equally distributed among states. In some counties, more than 50 per- 
cent of county revenue goes toward welfare purposes. 

Continuing increases in costs are denying states and local areas the flexi- 
bility they need to meet the needs of our people. 

This must be changed. 

I am particularly pleased by the work of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference in this area and of your interest in joining with other governmental 
units, the Conference of Mayors, the National Association of Counties, the 
Conference of State Legislators, to develop a common position on welfare 
reform. I hope to work closely with you in this effort and to begin discus- 
sions with you and other groups as part of a development of a specific 
welfare reform proposal. What I want to share with you today are the basic 
principles which I believe should form the framework for welfare reform. 

About 10 percent of those on welfare are able to work full-time and they 
should be offered job training and jobs. Any such person who refuses training 
or employment should not receive further welfare benefits. 

The other 90 percent of the people on welfare are children, persons with 
dependent children, old people, handicapped people, or persons otherwise 
unable to work full-time. They should be treated with compassion and 
respect. 

We should have a simpler national welfare program, with one fairly 
uniform standard of payment, adjusted to the extent feasible for cost-of- 
living differences by areas and with strong work incentives built in. In no 
case should the level of benefits make not working more attractive than 
working. And we should have welfare rules that strengthen families rather 
than divide families. Local governments should not be burdened with the 
cost of welfare, and my goal would also include the phased reduction of the 
states’ share as soon as that is financially feasible. © 

Simultaneously with welfare reform, there needs to be a major restruc- 
turing of state employment offices, existing job training and job creation 
programs in order to insure that all those who want to work can work. The 
federal welfare reform proposal should be developed in the context of reform 
of other related programs. 

I believe we are competent enough to create a welfare program that is 
both efficient and compassionate. 

These goals, programs and reforms are not impossible. Indeed, with your 
help, we can realize them all. I ask your cooperation. You shall have mine. 





CONVENTION EVE 





ON MEET THE PRESS 


On the eve of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in New York City, July 11, 1976, Mr. Carter ap- 
peared on the NBC' radio and television program, 
“Meet the Press.” The moderator was Bill Monroe, the - 
panel of questioners, Lawrence E. Spivak, of NBC; 
James Hoge, editor, Chicago Sun-Times; Gerald L. 
Warren, editor, San Diego Union; and Max Frankel, 
associate editor, New York Times. This is a transcript 
of the program: 


Monroe. Our guest on this special edition of “Meet the Press” is the 
former Governor of Georgia, Jimmy Carter. Mr. Carter accomplished 
the unusual feat of beating 11 other Democratic candidates in the 1976 
primary elections and, in effect, winning the Presidential nomination weeks 
before the party convention. He will be officially nominated by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, which opens tomorrow here in New York 
City. He will then indicate his choice of a vice presidential running mate. 

We will have the first questions now from Lawrence E. Spivak of NBC 
News. 

Spivak. Governor, you once said, “I want the American people to 
understand my character, my weaknesses, the kind of person I am,” and, 
Id like to direct my question toward that end. A recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal charges that you seem much more preoccupied with getting 
to the White House than with what you hope to achieve after you get there. 
Can you give us some idea of what you want to achieve as President? 

- Carter. Yes, I will try. There are a lot of specific issues that affect the 
American people: Jobs, inflation, energy policy, agricultural policy, educa- 
tion, health, fair taxes, and many others, and I intend to address them all. 
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The Democratic Party platform does this very clearly, and we had a major 
input into its exact wording and into the principles expressed therein. 

There are three general issues that have been most important, I think, 
in the election and ones that I have very heavy on my shoulders as a 
responsibility. 

One is whether or not our government itself can be competent, whether 
it can deliver services that our people expect and need. 

Second, whether the government itself, particularly the President or 
the leaders, would be constantly sensitive to the needs of people who are 
most deprived, who are most dependent on government to correct a prob- 
lem in their lives or give them a chance to live a useful and a fruitful life, 
and a third one is to restore the confidence of our people, the faith of our 
people in the government itself. 

But I intend to start working immediately after the convention with 
leaders of Congress, with our staffs, with advisers, with my own staff mem- 
bers, to put together proposals that I will pursue during the general election 
and then when I am elected President, if I am successful this fall in the 
campaign, to start reorganizing the structure of our government, making 
it competent, dealing with health issues, welfare issues, tax reform, and 
other matters of this kind. 

So I am working very hard to express as a candidate, and, hopefully, as 
the next President, the ideals and aspirations of the people and to correct 
their fears, prejudices, and needs. 

Spivak. Governor, a great many important members of the press who have 
followed you still find you hard to understand; their analysis of you runs 
from sensitive and compassionate, through enigmatic, to tough, and even 
ruthless. Why do you think there is such a wide variation of opinion about 
you? 

Carter. Well, assuming that the press is completely unbiased, which 
is an assumption I have a hard time maintaining constantly, I would say that 
I am an average person; I am no more complicated or enigmatic or mysteri- 
ous than other people. I have heavy responsibilities on me during the cam- 
paign. Sometimes I am quite cautious in making unguarded statements to 40 
or 50, or sometimes more, news media representatives who are looking for 
every nuance of meaning in every word I say. I have been a little bit hesitant 
during the campaign to tell jokes or to make light of things because there 
might be 1 out of 40 news people who will accept it as a very serious state- 
ment; but I think, in general, the public has gotten to know me very well, 
and I think there is more and more of a consensus now among the press, 
at least in the columns I read, about what kind of person I am; and I think 
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I am sensitive; I am tough. I think I am a good planner, and I am still 
searching for answers to complicated questions. 

I have always avoided trying to give simplistic answers just for political 
expediency, and I have had another very unique opportunity, almost unique, 
in not having to respond to the pressures of special interest groups. 

During the campaign itself, I have gone directly to the people because 
powerful political figures didn’t have any confidence I might win, and these 
kind of characteristics of the campaign itself, I think, have caused some of 
the doubt about what kind of person I am. 

Spivak. May I be a bit more specific? Surveys by the New York Times 
and CBS News this year have shown time and time again that conservative 
voters tend to view you as a conservative, moderates see you as moderate 
and liberals see you as liberal. How do you explain that? ; 

Carter. I think the American people resent being put in boxes and 
I have always avoided that myself. 

Obviously, since the beginning of this calendar year, as the Iowa Caucus 
approached, I have been heavily covered by the news media, and it is not 
possible for me to make a different statement in Iowa than the one I make in 
New Hampshire or Florida. 

I think that the differences among our ideological categories of people 
have been removed; conservatives quite often in the past have been stigma- 
tized by racism. That is no longer the case. I think many conservative people 
now are fully committed to the principles of human rights, civil rights, and 
equality of opportunity. 

On the other hand, many liberals who have been categorized in the past 
as eager to waste money or to have a complicated; overbearing bureaucracy 
now see that services in which they are deeply interested, better health care, 
comprehensive welfare programs, can best be delivered with tough manage- 
ment. 

I think many of the people in the South have always looked on the federal 
government as a legitimate part of our lives, and we have never feared gov- 
ernment as long as we felt we were controlling it. We don’t like to see the 
government control us. So I think those sharp differences that used to exist 
between the liberal and conservative elements of our society have pretty 
well been removed, so when I say I am going to manage the government 
in a tough, competent, businesslike way, and also deal with the sensitive 
needs. of our people on human rights, civil rights, good environmental quality, 
I don’t believe there is as much alienation of groups as there was before. 

Hoge. Governor Carter, in a recent interview you were quoted as saying 
that the nation is best served by a strong, independent, aggressive President 
working with a strong and independent Congress. Now, there is great public 
doubt at the moment that Congress is or will be strong, and there is also great 
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public fear that during the last several administrations the Presidency be- 
came so strong as to become a threat to democracy. 

Why shouldn’t people fear that an extension of that trend would occur 
under your leadership since you believe in an aggressive Presidency, and, 
furthermore, you have won the nomination and might win the election 
without owing anything to those kinds of organized coalitions and interest 
groups that might act as a check on your intentions? 

Carter. Is it all right with you if I complete the quote? 

Hoge. Surely. 

Carter. I also said that the President and the Congress ought to deal with 
each other on that basis with mutual respect for a change, in the open, for a 
change, and with close consultation, for a change. 

I have been a governor; I have had to deal with a legislature in a very 
controversial and also very innovative administration; and the best way I 
know to restore the sometimes lost leadership capabilities of the White House 
and the Congress is to have a searching for mutuality of purpose. When we 

' get ready to reorganize the structure of the federal government, there is no 
way I could do that without the Congress; and I want to be sure that the 
responsible congressional leaders work with me at the initial stages along 
with, by the way, governors, mayors, and other officials of that kind. 

When we get ready to put into effect a new welfare system or revise the tax. 
programs, I want to be sure there is careful, long, detailed consultation be- 
tween the White House and the Congress. But I am convinced that if this is 
done in the open so the American people know what is going on in the gov- 
ernment, they would tend to prevent an abuse of strength and let the Ameri- 
can people always have a voice in our deliberations as a government itself. 

I think every time we have made a serious mistake in recent years in 
domestic or foreign affairs it has been because the American people have 
been excluded from the process. We have been held at arm’s length; we have 
been misled; sometimes we have been lied to, and I want to put an end to 
that; and in that process I think we need a strong Congress and a strong 
President. 

I don’t believe there will necessarily follow abuses. 

Hoge. Well, Governor, you say that openness is a check against abuse 
and part of the process of openness is the press? 

Carter. That is right. 

Hoge. At the time of the disclosure of the Pentagon papers you coun- 
seled that there ought to be laws enforcing criminal liability against the press 
for publishing classified information and, indeed, some unclassified informa- 
tion. 

My question is, if that was so, under certain circumstances, what would 
check the government’s penchant to overclassify information to protect its 
own reputation rather than to protect the national security? 
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Carter. I don’t believe that is an accurate statement of my position 
now or ever in the past. 

Hoge. Well, it is from the Atlanta Constitution. 

Carter. I understand that. 

My preference is that the press be open. I personally feel that the Pentagon 
Papers should have been revealed by the New York Times, and I would do 
everything I could to protect the right of the press to conceal its sources of 
information, and let the responsibility of the press be its major check on 
how it acted as it deals with sensitive material or with matters that might 
affect our own country. 

I would have the strongest possible commitment as President to protect 
the independence and the autonomy and the right of the press to speak 
freely, and I favor strong sunshine laws. One of the first acts I intend to 
take if I am elected President is by executive order to open up as many of 
the deliberations of the Executive Branch of government as possible, and I 
would join with the efforts that have been pursued by Senator Stone and 
Senator Lawton Chiles of Florida and others to pass a comprehensive sun- 
shine law for the whole federal government. So everything I do as Presi- 
dent will be designed, within the bounds of rationality, to open up the 
deliberations of government to the people through the press. 

Warren. In this regard, Governor, would you go as far as opening up 
your meetings with congressional leaders to the press and to the public? 

Carter. When I am the host of a meeting where decisions are made 
I would favor the meetings being open. But when an executive officer is 
trying to formulate decisions, I don’t think that is a proper time for the pub- 
lic to be completely involved in the process. You have to have subordinates 
able to deal with their superiors, and you have to have congressional leaders 
able to deal with the President in the formative stages of ideas or decisions 
without the press being present. 

Warren. If you will forgive me, Governor, in the past that deliberative 
period has lasted quite awhile, and most discussions between Presidents 
and congressional leaders have been private for that reason. I am wonder- 
ing if you would really be able to change that without a declaration or a 
resolution from the Congress? 

Carter. Well, as you possibly know, a number of the states in this 
country, the ones that I know, Florida, Georgia, Arkansas, California, 
recently Massachusetts, and I am sure others, have comprehensive sunshine 
laws. That is what they are called quite often. And they have been honed 
down now by experience so that the things that have to be reserved for 
privacy, ones that I have just described, plus quasi-grand jury investiga- 
tions of maybe unwarranted charges against people should be private; but 
whenever there was a doubt in my mind about whether a meeting should 
be open or closed, I would go with the open meeting. 
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Frankel. Governor, just a couple more questions to find out who you are. 
You have probably studied the electorate in your path toward the nomina- 
tion even more than the New York Times and CBS poll. Which of your 
political convictions, what things that you believe on the issues, have you 
found to be absolutely the most difficult politically to sell? That is, where 
do you find yourself different from the prevailing moods of the voters? 

Carter. The one single issue that comes to mind with which I have had 
the most difficulty has been the amnesty question. I struggled with this a 
number of months before I finally arrived at a decision that suits me. It is the 
one that is expressed now in the Democratic Party platform, which I favor. 
That is to pardon those who have defected from our nation during the 
Vietnamese war in violation of the draft laws, but to deal with deserters 
on an individual case basis. Now, this decision is not acceptable to a lot of 
American people, but it is what I intend to do. And I will begin the consum- 
mation of that promise the first week I am in the White House. 

Frankel. Will you, by the way, also pardon the government officials who 
were involved in what you say was misleading or lying to the American 
public? That is that vast array of public servants who were involved in that 
policy? Are they available for duty in the Carter administration? 

Carter. Well, they are certainly available for duty. Whether I will call 
on them would be a matter of individual judgment again. 

Frankel. Some of them will get pardoned? 

Carter. Perhaps. 

Frankel. Are there any other issues that you sense the mood of the people 
on, where you think you are going to have to lead and get out in front, 
where the mood is not right for something that you feel needs to be done, 
and where you are likely to take one of these profiles in courage and take a 
plunge? 

Carter. Well, in many instances this would be the case. For instance, 
on the welfare program, there is no way to suit everyone. About 10 percent 
of our present welfare recipients are completely able to work full-time. I 
would like to remove them from the welfare system altogether; place them 
under the responsibility of the Labor Department, the Education Depart- 
ment, give them job training, match them with a job and offer them a job. 
If they are offered a job and don’t take it, I wouldn’t want to pay them any 
more benefits. 

The other 90 percent can’t work. I would like to treat them with com- 
passion and concern and let them have an adequate income to meet their 
needs. That is controversial with some people. 

On tax reform, it is going to take a full year at least to go through a com- 
prehensive analysis of what our tax laws shall be. When the final report is 
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made and when I lend my weight as President, if I am elected, behind it, I 
am sure a lot of people will oppose what the changes might encompass. 

Frankel. Including most of the people in your own party in Congress? 

Carter. Most? 

Frankel. Well, a lot of them who have been writing the tax laws for 20 
years. 

Carter. I think some of them might. I have already discussed this matter, 
though, with some of the leaders in Congress in both Houses, and they 
have professed to me they are ready to see this comprehensive approach 
taken to the tax laws. They have been revised piecemeal now for 40 or 50 
years. In most instances when you do a small section of the tax law at a 
time, the special interest group that gets a favor from that particular aspect 
of the law can focus its full attention on that section to derive a continued 
benefit. The general public who might be cheated in the process has very 
little ability to understand what is going on. And I want to be sure that . 
we have a comprehensive overall complete reformation of the tax laws. I am 
sure some people are going to get hurt. The ones that get hurt in my 
opinion, and if I am able to do what I am committed to, will be the ones 
who have been getting unfair advantage in the past. 

We have other matters. For instance, in agriculture—I happen to be a 
farmer—I would favor full production, I don’t favor any sort of price sup- 
ports that would exceed the cost of production: I favor an aggressive sale 
of American products overseas, including agricultural products, once our 
own needs are met. Some people disagree with this. 

In the field of transportation, we have seen a derogation of the quality 
of our railroads, inadequate attention given to mass transit. We have got too 
much blocking of streets unnecessarily because of inactivity or weakness on 
the part of local officials. We are spending enormous amounts of money 
putting in subways when just off-street parking and one-way streets might 
solve some of the problems. So I hope to be a strong and aggressive President 
if I am elected, and I would not fear making tough decisions if necessary. 
And I hope that I could persuade the doubters in the public, if I am right, 
that my position was advisable. 

Monroe. Governor Carter, could you see religion possibly becoming an 
issue in the campaign coming up, considering that some people have ex- 
pressed uneasiness about what it would mean to have in the White House 
a Southern Baptist, a “born again Christian,’ a man who is not hesitant 
to talk about his religious views in public? 

Carter. Well, that, as you know, has been a focal point of some of the 
news reporters. I have never initiated any issue about religion, but I 
generally try to answer the questions frankly. And it was a hard thing for 
me to decide about, whether to respond truthfully about my own religious 
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beliefs or to try to avoid that issue. I finally decided to respond truthfully, 
because I think the American people ought to know it. 

We have had a Baptist in the White House before. His name was Harry 
Truman, and I think he was able to exemplify a compatability between 
deep religious beliefs and also public service. I have never had any prob- 
lem as governor maintaining my very deep and fervent and lifetime reli- 
gious beliefs as a “born again Christian” with my objectivity in dealing with 
the needs of Georgia’s people. 

One of the basic tendencies about this church, in fact one of the reasons 
it was originally formed, was an insistence absolutely on the separation of 
church and state. So I don’t think this would be an issue that would be 
very cutting or biting or detrimental to our campaign. 

Monroe. Chairman Robert Strauss of the Democratic Party, meeting 
at breakfast with some newsmen this morning, said he felt there might be 
a potential problem in terms of your candidacy with Catholic voters. I don’t 
know exactly what he had in mind. He may have noted that a Catholic 
archbishop attacked the Democratic Party platform on abortion just a few 
days ago. Do you see yourself needing perhaps to address any uneasiness or 
any possible doubts among Catholic voters? 

Carter. Yes, I do, and Protestant voters and non-believers and Jews. You 
know, there are doubts among all kinds of voters. I don’t think you can 
categorize, though, Catholics as one particular group of people to be 
addressed in a unique or strange way. 

I personally would have expressed the Democratic Platform plank on 
abortion a little bit differently. Under the Supreme Court ruling, I will do 
everything I can as President to minimize the need for abortions. I think 
abortions are wrong, and I think we ought to have a comprehensive effort 
made by the President and the Congress, with a nationwide law, perhaps, 
adequately financed, to give sex instruction and access to contraceptives for 
those who believe in their use, better adoptive procedures, just to hold down 
the need for abortion. 5 

I think abortions are patently and obviously a result of a failure of con- 
traceptive techniques. So I don’t believe there is anything that would divide 
myself and my campaign from Catholics who themselves, as you know, 
have a wide diversity of opinions on almost every conceivable issue, includ- 
ing abortion. 

Monroe. Do you think Mr. Strauss is worrying about that much when he 
says there is a potential problem among Catholic voters? 

Carter. There is a potential problem among Catholic voters, but I think 
that we have met the same problem during the primary successfully, and 
I believe that you couldn’t categorize Catholics as being any sort of uniform 
bloc, any more than you could Protestants or others. So I think we can deal 
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with them on the issues of the nation, and I think they, as they always have, 
will respond favorably. 

Spivak. Governor, I hope I quote you accurately on this. You have said 
you are conservative on spending but a liberal on human welfare. Is that 
correct? 

Carter. Human rights, civil rights, yes, sir. 

Spivak. Now, I am not quite clear as to just what that means. How can 
you be liberal on human welfare, which requires the expenditure usually 
of a great deal of money, and conservative on spending? How are you going 
to reconcile the two? 

Carter. I would certainly continue, if I am elected President, with the 
same attitude toward government management as I did as governor. We 
maintained a balanced budget, we had strict budgeting rules that I initiated © 
in Georgia. I think for the first time in any government, zero-based budget- 
ing, where we automatically weeded out old and obsolescent programs. We 
established renewed priorities every year to make sure we spent the money 
or other resources on things that were of highest need in that particular year. 
We reorganized the structure of government to make it simple and manage- 
able. We invested state funds on a competitive bid basis, and I think I ran 
the Georgia government as well as almost any corporate structure in this 
country is run, in personnel management, transportation, electronic process- 
ing, and so forth. At the same time, I think the best investment our nation 
can make of its resources is in human beings and not in buildings, not in con- 
struction. I think that when we spend money on better health care for our 
people, a better education for our people, that that is a legitimate and a very 
good investment for the future. But I would each year put into effect the 
principles of zero-based budgeting, where you reassess priorities on an annual 
basis. So where we did have a need, it was met. 

I would expect before my administration would be over, or before the 
4 year period passed, that we would have a balanced budget, assuming nor- 
mal economic circumstances, and that would be something that I would 
strive for. 

So I think there is a’good balance there, and I don’t believe that you can 
meet human needs or root out injustice or give people a quality of life with- 
out a well-managed government with the waste eliminated. 

Spivak. But Governor, your critics insist that your general rhetoric is 
anti-Washington, anti-big government, anti-big spending, but your specific 
social programs that you propose will result in bigger federal government 
and increased spending. How do you reconcile this? Are you going to spend 
more on education, more on transportation, more to the cities, more on wel- 
fare, more on health, more on housing, more on jobs, more on Social Se- 
curity? How are you going to keep from getting bigger and spending more? 
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Carter. It would be ridiculous for me to say the government is going to 
be smaller at the end of the 4 year period than it was when I went into 
office. But I want to make sure when we do spend our nation’s resources 
we spend on the things that are needed most, to give our people a good qual- 
ity of life, to let our nation be adequately protected, to enhance the vision of 
our country within the nations of the world, and so that our people will feel 
responsible for and a part of their own government. And I have never 
claimed at the end of a 4 year period we would have a smaller govern- 
ment than we have now. We will have a better one, closer to the people, so 
that when we do spend money or spend our nation’s resources, it would be in 
an optimum fashion. 

Hoge. Governor Carter, a couple of questions about specifics in the 
Democratic Platform, which as the nominee-presumptive you have endorsed, 
at least in general. One has to do with the Humphrey-Hawkins bill. The 
objectives of that bill have been incorporated in the platform. It would 
provide for federal job assistance to reduce the unemployment rate to about 
3 percent within 4 years. 

In a recent interview in Time magazine, June 28, your chief economic 
adviser, Lawrence Kline, said: “This bill could become an albatross, but 
no bill goes through Congress without amendments, and I can envision 10 
amendments that would make this a good bill.” 

Now my question is, is that a long way of saying that you don’t consider 
it realistic to reach a 3 percent unemployment rate within 4 years, and at the 
same time reach your stated objective of an inflation rate of about 3 percent? 

Carter. No, the principal expressions of the Democratic Platform are those 
I expressed personally in a public news meeting in Philadelphia shortly 
before the Pennsylvania primary. It does include a 3 percent—you left 
out one word, “adult” unemployment—which is in the Democratic Plat- 
form and also in my statement, and with the expectation that this would 
not result in high inflationary pressures, that with a normal 4 to 6 percent 
annual growth in our national product, which is slightly below what we 
are experiencing now, that we would-have a balanced budget by 1979. 

I think all those things would be achievable. I think that the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill, which has never gotten out of either committee in the House 
or Senate so far, first, has too much of an emphasis on government jobs. 
I favor the orientation of government programs into encouraging private 
employment, not government jobs themselves; and I was concerned at 
first about how much influence or domination the federal government 
planners might have on the private sector. I believe in a free enterprise 
system with a minimum of federal regulation. But I think that the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill is coming along in the right direction, and the prin- 
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ciples expressed in the Democratic Party platform are those on which I 
can run and run with enthusiasm. 

Warren. Governor, to explore a little further your position on the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill, even if you attack the adult unemployment and 
reach a 3 percent rate, which would be about 4.5 percent of the total 
unemployment, how are you going to avoid what some of your advisers 
have warned would be a 15 percent inflation? How are you going to keep 
the federal government out of being an employer of the last resort? 

Carter. I have about 10 economists who work closely with me and who 
have for a year or so. They repres~nt a wide spectrum of basic economic 
philosophy from liberal to quite conservative, and there is a unanimous 
belief among them based on careful analysis, on econometric computer 
models and likewise, that we can have down to 3 percent adult unemploy- 
ment at the end of 3 years or 4 years with a minimum amount of infla- 
tionary pressures, still keep the inflation rate down to 4 or 5 percent, with 
proper government management. My own belief is that this is an accurate 
analysis. I am not an economist. But I think just common sense shows that 
one of the major inflationary pressures has been brought about by very 
high unemployment rates. 

I have spent a lot of time in recent years studying the history of our 
country and almost invariably, when the employment rate is high, the in- 
flation rate has been low. 

One example that I remember specifically was when Harry Truman went 
out of office after 7 years. We had an unemployment rate less than 3 per- 
cent, an inflation rate less than 1 percent and during his 7 year period we 
had an average surplus of, I think, $2.4 billion rather than deficits, and at 
the same time the interest rates were low too. 

I think the FHA loan interest rate then was 4 percent. So I don’t think 
there is any incompatibility between low unemployment and low inflation. 
I think, in general, they go together. 

Warren. If you were President today, would you have vetoed the jobs 
bill that President Ford vetoed? 

Carter. No, sir, I wouldn’t. I think that was a very serious indication 
of President Ford’s insensitivity to people’s needs. We have got such a high 
unemployment rate, for instance, in the construction industry, I think about 
14 percent on the average. I read an article in the newspaper this morning 
that showed among black young people we have an unemployment rate of 
about 40 percent. You have about $20 billion that goes into extra welfare 
payments and unemployment payments that could be corrected to some 
degree by that. This would have provided, I think, about 600,000 jobs in 
our country; and when you put, for instance, construction workers back 
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to work, there is a very great magnification effect. I think President Ford 
made a serious mistake in vetoing that bill. 

I might add one other thing. It was supported overwhelmingly, and I 
think the veto will be overridden by very conservative Members of the 
Congress. I think 80 or 90 percent of the Members of the Senate voted 
for the bill, including the Senators of my own state who are quite conserva- 
tive on economic affairs. 

In addition to that, it was well within the budgetary limits that have been 
established by the Congress in both Houses. It would not have exceeded the 
budget totals that have already been established by them as reasonable, so 
I think he made a mistake in vetoing the bill. I would not have vetoed it. 

Frankel. We have discovered here in New York and in other big cities 
that what was probably the unwitting net effect of federal policies in creat- 
ing jobs and in dealing with poverty and welfare issues has been to concen- 
trate poverty. The jobs have been created, by and large, in America outside 
the big cities in our recent boom. The poverty and support burdens have been 
left to the cities. So much so that that in itself has become among policy dis- 
cussions an issue. That is, do you keep poverty concentrated, or should the 
net effect of federal policies be to disperse the poor among wealthier 
communities? 

Carter. There is where a well-managed government can help, Mr. 
Frankel, and also a commitment to restore a proper relationship between 
the President, a governor, and a mayor. And also to restore the proper rela- 
tionship between the government, business, industry, agriculture, labor, sci- 
ence, education, and other entities in our society. 

There is no way now to predict what is going to happen next. That would 
help a great deal. 

Another thing is we have got too many categorical grant programs. Every- 
thing is fragmented so finely that the administrative costs and the confusion 
and the lack of clear assignment of responsibility almost prevents even a 
good program from success. 

Another point I would like to make is this: Even though the President 
and the Congress might have their hearts in the right place, they might pro- 
vide a very good program designed for those who need it most, quite often 
the final delivery of services or opportunities don’t get to the people in the 
ghetto areas and cities who do need the services most, because quite often 
those who put in applications, who organize, who speak, are much more 
socially prominent; they are much better organized, they are much more 
articulate. 

The ones that need services most quite often are deprived of the very 
services offered them by Congress. Those things have got to be addressed, 1 
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think, in the next administration; and if I am President, that would be a 
miajor responsibility that I would assume. 

Frankel. I think the reverse is also true, that in many places now the jobs 
exist and the poor can’t get at them either because of transportation or zon- 
ing laws or ethnic cohesion or whatever the issue is. The question 1s, would 
you favor really consciously using federal incentive programs to disperse a 
larger number of the poor, both to relieve the pressure in the cities and to get 
people out to where the jobs are now being created? 

Carter. I would have to say that wouldn’t be my first preference. 
My first preference would be to orient the job opportunities where the poor 
people live. I will just take one example to abbreviate the answer; housing 
programs quite often have been envisioned to build homes where poor people 
live. A lot of the housing emphasis has gone out into the suburbs, and that 
means that people who are carpenters, who are bricklayers, who are manual 
laborers, who live in the downtown areas where housing renovations are 
most needed, have to go out to the more influential neighborhoods in the 
suburbs for their jobs. And I think the federal government, working with 
the local governments particularly, could orient new manufacturing and fac- 
tory jobs downtown more than they have in the past. 

We have had too much of a carelessness in the past about putting new 
factories out in the beautiful outdoor suburban areas. As a farmer, I hate 
to see this land taken away from agricultural production in the first place, 
and I think it would be a good thing for the federal government, working 
with the local governments, to try to orient the jobs where the people live, 
rather than to move the people away from where they are now, out to where 
the jobs have been created inadvertently sometimes or inadvisedly. 

Monroe. Governor Carter, there has been some confusion or uncer- 
tainty about your attitude over a period of time on Vietnam. Did you, like a 
lot of Americans and a good many political leaders, start out with one atti- 
tude toward that war and over a period of time change it? 

Carter. Yes, I did. I think that the attitude of myself and almost 
everyone that I know who lives in the South was fairly well expressed, for 
instance, by Senator Dick Russell and others. And I think there was a 
great compatibility. He always said, and I agreed—although I was just a 
farmer, I didn’t hold public office—that we should never have been in 
Vietnam; that it was a mistake to get there; that it was a quagmire; that 
we ought to try to escape. But that, as long as we were there, we ought to 
bring a quick termination to the war, to back the federal government that 
had committed us to be involved, and, of course, all of us were misled to 
some degree by, I think, the misleading statements that the Vietnamiza- 
tion Program was working, that the South Vietnamese favored our posi- 
tions, that they supported their own government, that this was an attack by 
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Communist forces from the north, that it was not really a civil war among 
the same people. We all were adversely affected in our judgment, I think, by 
these claims on the part of our own government in which we trusted. The 
first time that I spoke out openly to get out of Vietnam, whether we won or 
lost, was in March of 1971, just a month or two after I became governor, 
But I think I was compatible with most of the American people who 
thought it was a mistake to get there, that we ought to get it over with and 
finally we said, well, let’s get out, whether we have won or lost. 

Monroe. What about your support in April of last year for one last 
final, huge appropriation of something like half a billion dollars for Saigon 
not long before Saigon fell? That appeared to some to make you out to be 
a last-ditch hard-liner on Vietnam. 

Carter. That was designed, and I think the Congress went along, 
to let us withdraw from Vietnam as we did, working jointly with our South 
Vietnamese allies who had fought with us, along with us, for 25 years. 
There were some who advocated our preemptory withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, abandoning the 20,000 or 30,000 people who had worked very closely 
with us in leadership positions in Vietnam. I don’t think we ever could have 
escaped from Vietnam without having the South Vietnamese turn on us 
had we abandoned them and taken a position we wanted to get the Ameri- 
cans out, but we don’t want to get out of Vietnam those who have been 
our allies and friends and joint participants in the war. I favored at that 
time a quick withdrawal of our troops from Vietnam, completely. 

Spivak. Governor, most, if not all of the southern states have right- 
to-work laws and your position on right-to-work laws has been somewhat in 
controversy. Can you tell us whether you believe in the principle behind 
right-to-work laws? Namely, that an American worker should not be com- 
pelled to join a union in order to hold his job? 

Carter. I think in general that principle suits me fine if the states 
prefer it, but I have always taken the position that if the legislature changed 
the law, I would favor it. I have a hard time deciding, Mr. Spivak, about 
this particular principle. I grew up in a right-to-work state; I ran for 
governor with a commitment to the labor leaders and others that I would 
be glad to sign a repeal of the right-to-work law in Georgia. I didn’t want 
to see the federal government make that decision for the state. 

I have maintained that position all the way through. But I have now taken 
a position that I think is compatible—that, as President, if the Congress 
repeals 14(b), that I would be glad to sign the repeal into law. 

Spivak. But why, if you approve of the principle and consider it important, 
why would you sign a law? 

Carter. I don’t see it as an important consideration. I have mixed 
emotions about it. If I deeply felt that, one way or the other, I would not 
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hesitate to take a strong position on it. I don’t have any strong belief on one 
side or the other, and it is something about which I think there is much more 
of a litmus test on philosophy than there is a deep desire on the part of the 
labor people, the labor members to pursue. But it would suit me all right if 
the law stayed as it is now, but I just never have felt strongly about it one way 
or the other. 

Spivak. Governor, I don’t like to pursue this too far, but since so many 
people, particularly—your southerners 

Carter. Yes, I know. 

Spivak. [Continuing.] Think this is a very important issue, why shouldn’t 
you, as leader, take a position and fight for that position, either to get people 
to go along with you or the other way? : 

Carter. Well, as I said, I would not object to the law staying the 
way it is. As you know, we have had some very strong and very aggressive 
Presidents from other parts of the country. Presidents Truman, Kennedy, and 
later Johnson from Texas; 14(b) has never been repealed under their 
leadership. 





I don’t think they ever took a strong executive position that it ought to be 
repealed. I think their position has been basically the same as mine. If 14(b) 
is repealed by the Congress, representing all the states, that they would sign 
it into law; but I don’t intend to take it on as a crusade because I don’t be- 
lieve deeply that it is a bad circumstance, nor do I have strong feelings on 
the other side. It is just one of those issues on which I think the argument is 
more important than the outcome, and I don’t—if I felt strongly about it, 
or if I become convinced 14(b) should be repealed, I would fight to get it 
repealed. I just don’t feel that way now. 

Hoge. Governor Carter, on the defense budget, in March of 1975 you were 
calling for cuts in the defense budget of about $15 billion. By last November, 
your figure was down to $6 to $8 billion, and now I believe you are using a 
$5 to $6 billion figure, which is what is in the Democratic platform. 

If that kind of progression was to continue, by the time you get into office 
you might be favoring increases in the defense budget rather than cuts. I am 
wondering what evidence you can give now that this figure, a $5 billion cut 
in the defense budget, is a meaningful one. In other words, where will the 
cuts come from? 

Carter. Well, the position I have had ever since I have been a candi- 
date has been consistent. That is to keep a strong defense, which I think is 
the first priority of any President, the first responsibility of any President, a 
defense adequate to guarantee the security of our country from the threat 
of a successful attack or blackmail, and to carry out a legitimate foreign 
policy. 
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At the same time I would eliminate as much as possible the waste that 
presently exists in the Defense Department. My estimate, after a very care- 
ful analysis about a year and a half or more ago, is that this would involve 
a reduction of $5 to $7 billion, which is about 5 percent. There is not much 
difference between $6 billion and $5 to $7 billion. I don’t know the exact 
figure. 

I think we have too many troops overseas, too many military bases over- 
seas. I think we have too many big-shot military officers. I think it is a top- 
heavy personnel structure. I think we build too many military weapons 
that we don’t need. I think the contractual arrangements with defense sup- 
pliers have been too loose. We have got too many instructors per student. 
We have less than two students per instructor in the military. And there has 
been too much of a spreading out of the Defense Department in areas that 
I think could best be handled by civilian agencies of government. So these 
changes that I have described to you would cut back waste equivalent to 
about 5 percent of the total defense budget, and at the same time give us a 
tougher, more muscular, more simple, well-organized fighting force. I think 
the unique responsibility of the Defense Department ought to be the ca- 
pability to fight if necessary, and with that capability I believe is the best 
possibility for peace. So ever since I have been a candidate, my position has 
been what I have just described to you. I consider it to be consistent. 

Hoge. Governor, on another foreign policy or national security issue: 
In the event of renewed Middle East hostilities and a resulting Arab oil 
embargo, you have called for a tough counter-boycott this time, in essence 
restricting all Western goods and services to the Arab world? 

Carter. That’s right. 

Hoge. Such a posture was considered in 1973 but it was considered futile 
because there were so many other markets, East and West, to which Arab 
nations could turn. 

I am wondering what makes you think such a tough line would be effec- 
tive this time around, if there is another time? 

Carter. Well, now, I think that is getting the cart before the horse. I 
think if we as a nation take the position ahead of time and the President 
expresses a position, which I have as a candidate, that if there is another 
embargo, if there is another attempt at blackmail, which was successful in 
1973, that we would instantly consider it a declaration of economic war, 
and we would respond accordingly, with an embargo against the Arab coun- 
tries who declared an embargo against us; and that we under those cir- 
cumstances would not ship them any food, weapons, spare parts for weapons, 
oil drilling rigs, oil pipes, or anything. I think that is the best way to pre- 
vent an attempt at blackmail or another oil embargo. I don’t think the 
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advisable thing would be to wait until an embargo occurred and then to 
respond. I would do it if I said I was going to. But I think this is a good way 
to prevent an embargo, and I would carry this out. 

Warren. Another foreign policy statement you have made 1s that you 
would encourage better consultation with our allies overseas? 

Carter. Yes. 

Warren. Now, in the situation we have just been discussing, a poten- 
tial oil embargo, would not our allies react the same way they did in 1973 
and go their own way with the Arabs, and therefore would not our counter- 
embargo fail for that reason? 

Carter. It may or may not. I have never tried to speak for all our 
allies on the response to an Arab embargo that I have just described. We 
can get along without oil from Arab nations in an emergency if we have to. 
Some of our allies cannot. Japan could not. They import about 98 percent 
of their total energy needs, and I would not try to make the allies be com- 
patible with us by force or heavy persuasion. But I think it would be very 
good for them to know what our position would be if an embargo was 
declared against our country. This is a serious thing that I would like to 
avoid. We are now importing between 40 and 50 percent of our total oil 
needs. But that doesn’t mean that all that import comes from Arab coun- 
tries; and I think it would be good for us, and for the Arabs as well, to 
know it would be a very serious thing for them economically to declare 
another embargo against our country. 

Monroe. We have about 2 minutes. 

Frankel. Providing you control it, Governor, if you were President, would 
you use the CIA for subversion abroad to bring down a Communist govern- 
ment we didn’t like? 

Carter. No, I wouldn’t. I think the proper role of the CIA is the 
role that was spelled out in the original legislation that set up the CIA as a 
source of information and intelligence. And I would try to have the CIA per- 
form its functions effectively and efficiently and legally for a change, and I 
would be responsible to the American people for that performance. I would 
have no objection to congressional oversight. I personally would favor a 
joint congressional committee rather than independent committees of the 
two branches of Congress. But I don’t see any reason for the CIA through 
covert means to try to overthrow governments. 

Monroe. Governor Carter, something you said at the Governors Con- 
ference, in press conference a few days ago, suggested to me that you might 
be considering a trip abroad in the next few weeks. Is that a possibility? 


Carter. No, I don’t intend to go abroad until after the election in 
November. 
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Spivak. Governor, you said the other day that your list of possible 
Vice Presidential choices has been narrowed to about seven. Have you been 
able to narrow it any further since then? 

Carter. Mr. Spivak, I still have three other people that I am going 
to meet and interview. We have done the most careful possible preparation 
for a final decision, consulting with distinguished leaders all over the coun- 
try who are not considered for Vice President, analyzing the voting records 
and past attitudes of these candidates, and then personal interviews by staff 
members representing me, and then personal interviews by me. And I have 
maintained an open mind deliberately until after all the interviews are over. 
The last interviews will be conducted tomorrow. 

Spivak. Will your choice still be from those mentioned, or have you 
added to your list, or do you feel free to add to your list? 

Monroe. In about 5 seconds. 

Carter. The last two people with whom I will meet will be tomorrow, 
and they will be Senators Church and Stevenson. I will be meeting with 
Congressman Rodino today, and as far as I know, the Vice President will 
come from one of those seven people. 

Monroe. Our time is up. Thank you, Governor Carter, for being with us 
today on “Meet the Press.” 





NEWSWEEK INTERVIEW 


The following interview with Mr. Carter was pub- 
lished in the July 19, 1976, issue of Newsweek: 


On the eve of his selection as the Democrats’ Presidential nominee, 
Jimmy Carter relaxed at home in Plains, Georgia, and talked about the con- 
vention and the fall campaign with Newsweek’s Eleanor Clift. Excerpts from 
the interview: 

Q. How will your fall campaign compare with your campaign during 
the primaries? 

Carter. The careful planning, the broad scope of my effort, the complete 
commitment of myself and my family and supporters will be the same. 
It will be an all-out, very aggressive campaign. The major difference 
will be the harmonizing of our effort with that of other candidates who run 
as Democratic nominees for U.S. Senate, governor, Congress and lesser of- 
fices, I think that this will permit us to mutually strengthen one another, to 
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acquaint the American people much more clearly with the principles of our 
party as expressed in a very good platform. 

Q. Will it be more substantive? Less handshaking and more major speech- 
making? 

Carter. I’ve made a major speech about once every 2 or 3 weeks on 
domestic or foreign policy, and I would guess that it would be still about 
one major speech of a different and comprehensive nature every 2 weeks. I 
would like to retain, as much as possible, the personal interrelationship with 
voters. It becomes more difficult with the larger and larger press and security 
entourage, but I would like to maintain that as much as I can. The explana- 
tion of specific platform commitments will be made jointly by me, by the 
Vice Presidential nominee, and by the major spokesmen in the party, so I 
think the cumulative effect of a presentation of the same themes will be much 
more effective. . 

Q. So you would expect your Vice Presidential nominee to be talking 
about reorganization, and welfare reform, and tax reform as much as 
you do? 

Carter. Yes; I think so. As the major spokesman, I will probably 
deal with the controversial issues between our party and the Republicans, 
obviously, but I’ll divide the responsibilities with the Vice Presidential 
nominee so we can provide the American people with a much more all en- 
compassing explanation of what our administration will do. 

Q. What do you see as the major issues? The ones you articulated in 
the primaries? 

Carter. I think there'll be a shift toward foreign policy. There'll be a shift 
toward the failures of the present administration. There will be a shift 
toward White House-Congress cooperation and the prospects of that cooper- 
ation if the Democrats are in the White House. , 

Q. Where will you campaign? : 

Carter. I would be foolish to promise to go into every state. I would never 
do that. But I don’t intend to yield any states. Either I, the members of 
my family, or the Vice President and his family, will cover every geo- 
graphical region of the nation and Ill be moving very rapidly and constantly 
from one part of the country to another ... I think the strategy for 
specific state time allotments could not be fully decided until after the 
Republicans identify their candidate. But I would have an excellent chance 
to win Michigan against Ford or California against Reagan. 

Q. Will your campaign vary depending on whether Ford or Reagan is 
nominated? 

Carter. Slightly. We'll leave a minimal amount of flexibility in my time 
allotments among states, as we did in the primaries. Our original strategy 
was fairly well carried out in spite of changing circumstances and chang- 
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ing opponents in the latter stages of the primary campaigns. There will 
be some flexibility that will be built in for the general election and that 
flexibility would be to accommodate the identity of the Republican nominee. 

Q. But you won't name the individual states? 

Carter. No; I think that would be inappropriate. It’s obvious that the very 
large states—New York and California, Michigan, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania—would be important and hard fought no matter who the Repub- 

_licans would have as their leader . . . Whether we spent more time in 
Texas or more time in Michigan or whether we spent more time in 
New York or more time in California might be determined by the identity 
of the nominee of the Republicans. - 

Q. Do you have special plans for your two weakest areas, the East and 
West coasts? 

Carter. Well, I can’t say what specific things because the platform planks, 
the thrust of our issue presentation, would be fairly uniform throughout 
the country. I think the emphasis would be derived from the amount of 
time that I spend, or the Vice Presidential nominee spends, and the place- 
ment of advertising media—but not thematic emphasis. 

Q: Would Reagan or Ford be easier for you to beat? 

Carter. I think it’s really a tossup, and I don’t have any preference. I can 
see differences. Ford would have all the advantages of the incumbency. He 
would be much more able, I think, to unify the party behind his campaign. 
Reagan is an accomplished actor, he’s superbly used to television. His support 
is much more fervent, and he’s from outside of Washington. 

Q. You used to say that you thought Reagan would be easier to defeat 
than Ford because he is divisive candidate. Do you still think that? 

Carter. I can’t say that any more. Obviously Reagan’s strength in the 
political process as contrasted with Ford’s has been greater than I had 
thought, as proven by the Republican race itself. 

Q. Will you be traveling immediately after the convention? 

Carter. Very little. I’ve had several heads of state who want to meet 
with me following the convention. I'll be meeting with task groups to 
assess how we can best complete my promises and how we can best incor- 
porate the staff of the Members of Congress with my own staff members and 
volunteers, to put together comprehensive proposals of tax reform and 
welfare reform and 15 or 20 other major issues. And we'll also be dividing up 
the responsibilities between my own campaign and that of the Vice President. 
In fact, that will probably commence before the Vice Presidential nominee 
leaves New York. 

Q. Your aides say that you are already preparing a legislative program. 

Carter. Yes; if I am elected, we’ll be ready with a complete post-election 
transitional plan. I would want to move aggressively and rapidly to cor- 
rect some of the nation’s problems, to restore the elements of leadership, 
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to coordinate the functions of the different branches of government and be 
ready to be a good President. One very good benefit that accrues from that is 
that I’ll be able to assess the relative qualities of people who helped me during 
the planning period, so that when I am elected, I will know which persons 
to ask to help me as President in major Cabinet posts and in hundreds and 
hundreds of lesser posts which I’ll be called upon to fill. 

Q. Can you say who in Congress is helping you with the program? 

Carter. Well, not yet, that will come a little later. I don’t want to 
put them in an embarrassing position. But we’ve started identifying with 
the help of the congressional leaders the particular Members of Congress— 
the House and Senate—who are knowledgeable about energy, agriculture, 
health, education, welfare, taxation, and so forth, and have contacted or 
begun to contact those congressional members to ask them to let their staffs 
work with us, so that we can have as much benefit from their experience in 
the legislative field as possible. 

Q. Are you worried that the convention may be boring? 

Carter. If I had my choice between having a boring convention because 
the contest for the nomination is over, or having an exciting convention 
because I still had a major political battle, I would choose the boring 
convention. I think it’s going to be a good convention. I hope that the 
people of the country are in a sober enough mood, and an inquisi- 
tive enough mood so they’ll be interested in the platform commitments, 
the analysis of the Democratic Party principles, the presentation to the 
public of other leaders in the party who’ll be joining me in the next admin- 
istration—if we are successful. It'll be a good convention. 

Q. Many Presidents have talked about making the Vice Presidency 
meaningful. What makes you think you can bring it off? 

Carter. In the first place, I don’t believe that I would ever feel threatened 
by the stature or the competence or intelligence or fame of a Vice President. 
I think the Presidency itself is such a powerful office that there is no reason 
to feel threatened. Second, in the complexities of a modern technological 
world with the changes coming so rapidly, a President needs more and 
more to have someone with official status on whom he can rely for cere- 
monial functions, for dealing with the Congress, for the carrying out of 
major campaign commitments, for dealing with international matters. 
And because of the time that’s been allotted to me, when I make a choice, 
I will have chosen the person I think is best qualified and most compatible 
with me—and this would help to insure his use in the future. And the last 
thing is that I have promised the prospective nominees that they would play 
a major role, and I would not break my promise to them or to the people. 
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TIME INTERVIEW 


This interview with Mr. Carter, conducted by Time 
correspondent, Stanley Cloud, on the eve of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, was published in the 
July 19, 1976, issue of Time magazine: 


Q. Some polls indicated that your support, while broad, is rather thin, 
and there is resistance, for example, among some Catholics and union lead- 
ers. How do you propose to deal with this? 

Carter. A lot of it has been derived from the tough combat between me 
and the 12 or 15 other major Democratic candidates. We’ve been emphasiz- 
ing one another’s weaknesses. We’ve not emphasized the compatibilities 
among us and the basic principles of our party. 

Q. You’re saying these elements will probably join you as the general 
election campaign progresses? 

Carter. Yes. In fact, there is a tremendous amount of that already among 
my previous opponents, mayors, governors, U.S. Congressmen and Senators. 

Q. Do you think you will have any different approach to campaigning 
depending on whether Ford or Reagan is nominated by the Republicans? 

Carter. I doubt it. The issue would be to some degree, on one hand, the 
radical, perhaps dangerous nature of Ronald Reagan’s character, and on 
the other hand, the absence of strong leadership capability on the part 
of Ford. 

Q. What kind of President do you want to be? 

Carter. I’d like to be a President who is both competent and inspirational, 
who could be incisive in his analysis of the major problems of our nation, 
who could arouse support for the solution of those problems among a broad 
bas: of American citizens. I’d like to arrive at a maximum degree of 
harmony. 

Q. But what kind of mark would you like to leave on the country? 

Carter. I’ve studied the finer aspects of previous administrations: the 
easing of fear by the Roosevelt Administration, the humility and courage 
and tenacity of Mr. Truman’s Administration, the inspiration of Kennedy, 
the elimination of discrimination and inequity by the Johnson Admin- 
istration. I would like to exemplify the finest aspects of each one of those 
great Presidents of the past. Whether that would be possible it is too early 
to say, but that’s my goal. 

QO. What should the country look for, assuming you are elected, in terms 
of appointments? 

Carter. Cabinet members in my administration will be independent, 
competent managers, advocates for the Americans served by their own 
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departments, able to share with me the responsibilities of evolving long- 
range, consistent purposes for the administration. I do not intend to run 
the affairs of government through the White House staff. 

Q. What would you do to reduce the imperial qualities of the Presidency? 

Carter. I would want to do everything I could to retain a close- 
ness with the people by having a sunshine law in Washington, fireside 
chats, frequent or constant communication with the leaders of Congress and 
thorough explorations of the controversial matters that affect us—such as 
energy, transportation, elements of foreign affairs, defense—so that people 
think they are part of the government, part of the White House. 

Q. Many people in this coalition of yours feel very strongly about some 
important issues, and you are going to have to make decisions that will an- 
tagonize one group or another. 

Carter. Well, so be it. I would like everyone in the country to be acting in 
harmony, but I don’t expect it. When I was governor, some extremely con- 
troversial decisions came up—abortion, amnesty, gun control, the death 
penalty, government reorganization, prison reform. I never had any prob- 
lems making decisions forcefully, calling on the people to support my position. 
I think there is a great inclination on the part of the American people to 
yield to some degree in order to realize major achievements of which our 
nation is capable. I don’t think [ll ever be tentative. 


WITH VP CONTENDERS 


MEETS CHURCH, STEVENSON 


In the process of choosing a Vice-Presidential run- 
ning mate, Mr. Carter met with prospective contenders, 
individually, at his home in Plains, Ga., and in New 
York City during the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. Following are transcripts of press conferences 
after Mr. Carter’s sessions July 12, 1976, in New York 
with Senators Frank Church of Idaho and Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinots. 

This is the question-answer transcript after the Sena- 
tor Church meeting: 


Carter. Senator Church and I have had a chance this morning to 
discuss at length matters concerning the relationship between the President 
and the Vice President, foreign affairs in particular, on matters concerning 
his work on the Interior Committee, the secret of the campaign when he 
beat me so bad in some states. And we have had a very fruitful discussion, 
as has been the case with the others who met with me. And as we both 
understand it, there is no obligation on his part or mine concerning these 
meetings. 

It has been a very constructive thing for me. 

In spite of his youth, he has had, as you know, long experience in the 
Senate, particularly in the field of foreign affairs. And he has been very 
helpful to me this morning in understanding what the relationship ought 
to be between the Vice President and the President, between the Vice 
President and the Cabinet Members, and some of his own commitments of 
long standing concerning correcting the problems that exist in the bureauc- 
racy in Washington. We have had a productive and fruitful meeting. 

We are now prepared to answer your questions on our meeting this 
morning. 
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Q. Governor Carter, do you share Senator Church’s deep concern 
over excesses in the American intelligence community; and if so, how would 
you state that? 

Carter. Yes; I do. Throughout the campaign when this question has 
been put to me—and it came often as you can well imagine because of the 
high publicity concerning CIA and FBI investigations—I expressed my con- 
cern about it. 

I think we need a good, competent intelligence network. We now have, I 
think, seven different agencies—I think that is probably too many to be de- 
riving information from. I think there is a legitimate need for the President 
and the other leaders in Washington to have accurate information on which 
to predicate decisions concerning national defense and foreign matters. 
I think in addition to effectiveness, the CIA should function, for instance, 
in a legal way. I would want to be personally responsible to the American 
people as President for the proper performance of the intelligence-gathering 
network of our nation. And I would welcome a sharing of responsibility with 
the Congress. 

I personally think that the oversight committee of Congress ought to be 
a joint committee. That is my preference. I think that’s a decision for Con- 
gress to make. 

And the last point: I don’t think the CIA or any other agency represent- 
ing our country ought to be involved in overt efforts to overthrow or mod- 
ify the character of governments of foreign countries. 

I think collection of information ought to be the primary role of the CIA. 

Q. Does Senator Church’s exposure of abuses by the CIA and the 
FBI create a problem for you in terms of possible selection of Church as 
Vice President? 

Carter. No, sir; even before the last primaries were concluded, we had 
conducted nationwide polls concerning myself versus either Mr. Ford or 
Reagan; and as a part of that polling effort, which I didn’t know about at 
the time, Patrick Caddell and Hamilton Jordan included a pairing of myself 
and other possible persons to be Vice President—of course Senator Church 
was one of those—and among them, I have forgotten how many, 14 or 15 
persons who were paired with me, Senator Church was at or near the top as 
far as being an asset to the ticket politically. 

And I think that his extremely great success in the primaries of which he 
did enter as a candidate showed that even in very conservative states like 
Nebraska his role in the CIA investigations was certainly not a detriment 
politically, but it was an asset. 

Q. May we ask Senator Church a question? 

Carter. Of course. 
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Q. Coming away from this meeting with Governor Carter this morning, 
after some of your predecessors have met with him in Plains for a half day or 
more, do you have the impression that you are really in the running or that 
this was a courtesy extended to you? 


Church. Well, I have no idea. I think that Governor Carter is seri- 


ously considering several, and he has been good enough to include me in 
that group. 


Q, What will be your assets if you were asked to be on the ticket? What 
would you bring to the campaign? 

Church. I think that that is for Governor Carter to judge. I did go out as 
a Presidential candidate, I went to the people, and late in the campaign I 
won some primaries. The Governor and I got acquainted on the campaign 
trail. That is the best place to get acquainted. 

That is the best place to demonstrate whatever you can bring to the 
ticket. 

Q. Senator, do you and the Governor have any major disagreements? 
... you said in the past you knew of no major issues that separated the two 
of you. You have now had a good head-to-head meeting. How do you feel 
on this now? 

Church. I didn’t discover any this morning. It seems to me that we 
are compatible in our viewpoint, both with respect to American domestic 
and foreign policy. 

Q. Governor, you seem to be stressing Senator Church’s background 
in foreign affairs, his interest in that field. That would tend to support those 
suggestions, very hard suggestions, that Senator Church is being considered 
as a possible Secretary of State in a Carter Administration. I wonder if you 
would comment on that? 

Carter. Well that is an erroneous assumption. The meeting was arranged 
within the last few days. When Mr. Kirbo went to meet with Senator 
Church, he pointed out that he and his family had planned for a long 
time to go to the Caribbean for a vacation. And during the early part of 
last week he was not in the country. 

I told the news media in the past that the order of my meeting with 
these leaders had no significance at all. Senator Jackson specifically re- 
quested that we wait until we get up here. And Senator Church indicated 
he would come back from the Caribbean—he went to the Bahamas—if 
necessary, but this was his only chance to be with his family. So we tried to 
accommodate his inclinations. The order of sequence has no significance at 
all. 

Q. Governor, there is a report this morning that Senator Glenn has 
passed along tax returns to you that indicate an extensive use of tax shelters. 
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Was that checked out by Arthur Anderson; and if so, what conclusions did 
you reach? 

Carter. Yes; it was checked out by an accounting firm, I believe, and I 
am not sure which accounting firm checked the return, but I think that—I 
am sure there was no detrimental aspect to the way that Senator Glenn’s in- 
come tax returns were approached. I don’t feel inclined to reveal the details 
about it, but I can tell you that he paid an awful lot of taxes, and the tax 
shelter and the assessment made by the accounting firm was that it was 
perfectly proper—in fact, there was a very conservative approach on his part 
to the amount of tax money that he did pay, that he could have cut corners, 
but he did not. 

Q. Governor, how would you describe the delicacy or sensitivity of con- 
ducting what amounts to a job interview with Senators; and if Senator 
Church would address himself to that kind of position also. 

Carter. That is a hard thing for me to address, but I thought about 
this a lot, I devised in my own mind the best procedure that I could conceive 
to get advice from people throughout the country, in whose judgment I 
trust, as a first step. The normal conversation was, if you were in the position 
of choosing a Vice President as your running mate, whom would you choose? 

And quite often the persons that I contacted, either senior members of 
the Congress or those who worked closely with Congress otherwise, would 
say, “My own preference would be so and so, but I think the other two 
persons mentioned would be good.” 

I would say: In alphabetical order, how do you feel about another five 
or six? 

And in addition to that, Mr. Kirbo, who is speaking for me, the only one 
speaking for me, met and talked with many others who were not being 
considered for Vice President. 

Following that, and after studying in some detail the past records of 
those persons, I finally decided on seven people that in my own mind are 
the best qualified persons to be President or would be compatible with me, 
and as another fact would supplement my own weaknesses and so forth. 

Let me say one other thing. I think that in my opinion, if I were still 
the Governor of Georgia, and I was invited to meet with a potential Presi- 
dential nominee as a prospective Vice President, I would consider it as an 
honor and not as an insult. 

I might say that the meetings have been voluntary. We have only asked 
one person who said that he did not want to be considered, and that was 
because of other reasons, not because of the interview procedure. 

I think it is a good procedure, and I think I will make the best judgment. 

Church. I don’t know of any other way for the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic Party to determine who his running mate should be than the way— 
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or no better way than the way that Governor Carter has chosen. It seems 
to me that he must make a judgment on the capacity of the man he chooses 
to serve as President, if that would happen, and also the extent to which 
the running mate might make a contribution in the campaign, and after- 
wards, the administration. 

And this seems to me to be a method calculated to provide those answers, 
and I am glad that I was included, whatever the Governor’s final decision 
may be, that he will be looking for the strongest possible nominee. 

Carter. With the exception of Senators Muskie and Jackson, I have 
never known these men before, except I had met just in passing Senator 
Church on the campaign trail, and Senator Glenn 7 or 8 years ago when he 
was working with RC Cola. I had no other way to get to know them. 

Q. Now that we are down to that, why are they all Members of Congress? 

Carter. I can’t answer that question. I did not deliberately try to exclude 
mayor and governors. They were in the original group of 15 or so that were 
recommended to me by persons, there were mayors and governors included. 

But one of the aspects that might be a factor is that I feel a need to 
know more about the Washington political procedure. This is an aspect 
of my own experience that is missing. That would be a factor. 

Q. CIA Director George Bush flew up to Hershey to brief you during 
the Governors’ Conference. Can you give us some indication of the param- 
eters of that briefing, and did you discuss it with Senator Church this 
morning? 

Carter. I did not discuss that briefing with Senator Church. I had 
asked the President about 3 weeks ago for briefings following the conven- 
tion and asked him to let me know under what basic rules those briefings 
could be provided. When I called him back about a week later at his 
request, I was informed that George Bush would like to meet with me 
personally to tell me the procedures to be used following the convention. 
And that was the substance of the meeting. 

I was not given a briefing on Angola or Rhodesia or other sensitive spots 
around the world, but I was given procedures to be followed for those 
briefings. The first major briefing will be, I would say, within a week or 10 
days following the convention itself, and a designated person from the 
CIA, a professional who has been there 25 or 30 years, will come down, 
probably to Plains, to meet with me for possibly a full day. 

And what I am going to ask the CIA is just to brief me on matters that 
are not of public record that might be important for me to know as I dis- 
cuss foreign relations. 

Q. Was there discussion about any of the potential candidates with 
CIA Director Bush? 

Carter. No, sir. That was never mentioned. 
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Q. Verification of something you said a moment ago 

Carter. Yes, sir. © 

Q. Did you say there would have been eight people that you would 
be meeting with, except that one person declined to accept the invitation? 

Carter. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of the eight finalists, who did not want or wasn’t interested in seeking 
it, can you tell us who that was? 

Carter. Yes, sir. That was Senator Ribicoff. And when we discussed it 
with Senator Ribicoff, Mr. Kirbo did, he said he did not want to be 
considered. . . . This will be the last question. 

Q. In your meeting with Senator Church this morning, since you didn’t 
have any major differences, what impressed you most of all the things he 
had to talk about? 

Carter. That is a hard thing for me to answer. But one is his youthful 
approach to controversial issues, despite his youth, he has been in Congress 
for a long time. He is very conversant with matters of government. 

QO. What field 

Carter. Innovative approach toward matters that are controversial. I 
think there are a lot of Senators that would not have been willing, par- 
‘ticularly with aspirations to be President, to handle the CIA question. It 
could have been a fatal blow to aspirations for higher office. 

I think his early opposition to Vietnamese war showed a great deal of 
courage, particularly representing a state like Idaho where his views would 
probably not have been most popular in the state. 

But I have a great admiration for him, and I also have observed very 
carefully, when he and I met on the campaign trail, that he often beat me. 
And I have a respect for his political philosophy. 





Thank you very much. 





This is a transcript of Mr. Carter's press conference 
in New York City, July 12, 1976, following his meeting 
with Senator Stevenson: 


Carter. Senator Stevenson and I have had a very productive meeting 
concerning the role of the Vice President, and we have discussed a great 
number of matters that you might want to question us further about. 

We were listening to some of the chants outside, and I told Senator 
Stevenson that I wanted the Vice President to be in charge of women’s 
rights, amnesty, abortion, gun control, Gay liberation, and I told him this 
at the end of the conversation so he wouldn’t leave. 
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I look forward to that relationship with the next Vice President if we 
are elected. 

We have had a good meeting, and I was extremely grateful to him and 
his wife, Nancy, for coming. 

We have had a chance to discuss in depth some of his own responsibilities 
in the Senate concerning energy—he is on the Commerce.Committee—and 
multi-national corporation interest, and economics, perhaps more than any- 
one else. 

And I have now completed my own personal meetings with those that I 
have been considering as a recommendation to the delegates. 

I have had a chance earlier to meet with Senator Stevenson, about the 
time of the Maryland primary, at his home, and so was better acquainted 
with him than with most of the other persons that I have had a chance to 
meet within the last week. And this has been a follow up to that earlier con- 
versation. 

We are both of us available now for questions if you would like to ask 
them. . 

Q. When you are considering the Vice Presidential candidate, what 
do you have in mind exactly? 

Carter. Well, as I have said many times, there are three overall con- 
siderations. The first one is by far the most important. It is who, in my own 
opinion, would be the best qualified person to lead this nation if I should 
not finish out my term and if he should become the President of our country. 

It is undoubtedly the most important decision that I shall make this year, 
perhaps one of the most important of my whole life. 

And of course the second thing that makes it so important for me to meet 
with them personally is that I would like to be assured that there is an 
adequate degree of compatibility between myself and the person who would 
run with me this year in the campaign and serve with me if we are elected 
for the next 4 years. 

The other aspect is some sort of balancing to compensate for my own lack 
of experience. ’ 

One of those characteristics that I do lack is knowledge of the Washington 
political scene, and that is why I have decided that a Member of Congress 
would be a better person to serve with me. 

Q. Governor, are you now absolutely finished with your interviews; 
and will you, as you said yesterday, absolutely select your Vice President 
from among the seven candidates you have seen? 

Carter. That is my present intention, barring some completely unfore- 
seen circumstance—yes. 

Q. Governor, have you now made up your mind who that selection 
will be, and if not, have you narrowed it to two, and if you have narrowed 
it to two, can you tell us who they are? 
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Carter. No; I haven’t narrowed it at all. I have deliberately tried suc- 
cessfully not to narrow it. I have a completely open mind about it. I am 
going back and reassess my own notes and think about the different persons, 
and I will spend, I would guess by tomorrow night—it is a guess that I will 
have narrowed it down, but I have deliberately refrained from any sort of 
closing of my mind about all of the persons being considered. 

Q. Senator, there is an impression in the public print, at least, that 
you are not near the top of the Governor’s list. I would like you to tell me 
where you think you rank. 

Stevenson. I think that question should go to the Governor. But I might 
add, I might say, Governor, that hearing that description of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s duties, I am not sure I want to be on that list. 

Q. Seriously, it was a serious question, do ve think this is just a courtesy 
that the Governor is extending to you 
Stevenson. No, sir; of course not. 

Q. There has been a lot of speculation in the press corps, at least, about 
whether you are a dull campaigner. Was this question raised in your con- 
versation with Governor Carter and was it discussed at all? 

Stevenson. Well, the Governor took great ‘courtesy in not raising that. 
It has been raised in all my prior campaigns before now, and maybe dullness 
is what it takes to win. 

Q. Senator, do you believe that a President Carter would offer his Vice 
President a role that you would like, that it would be worth leaving the 
Senate for? 

Stevenson. Gentlemen, let me first say that Governor Carter and I 
have had a most friendly and useful conversation. 

I told the Governor that I expected him to be elected President of the 
United States, that I felt he would have the greatest opportunity of any 
President since Franklin D. Roosevelt to unite and to lead forward our 
country, and that I would serve him as President and as the candidate for 
the Presidency in any capacity, including the Vice Presidency. 

I am convinced on the basis of this conversation and on the basis of what 
the Governor has said about that office that he intends to make the Vice 
Presidency a significant office. 





Q. Governor, can I ask in your deliberation how much weight you are 
giving the recommendations of the so-called distinguished Americans whom 
you have contacted as part of this process? 

Carter. Not so much anymore. At the beginning of the process, I would 
guess in all 20 or 25 different people were recommended to me by those 
distinguished Americans, who represented every aspect of American 
society—Members of the House of Representatives, of the Senate, advisory 
groups who worked closely within the structure in Washington, business and 
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professional leaders, educators, and others who were in a position to judge 
the quality of prospective leaders of our country. 

From those earlier recommendations and based on my analysis of past 
voting records and general philosophical attitudes, we started narrowing 
down the list. 

Since then we have shifted gears to a much more advanced analysis of 
individual potential nominees, status within the Senate or House, interviews 
with their peer groups, other Senators who worked with them on commit- 
tees, we have asked them for health and financial records. Then this final 
stage which has just been completed, my own detailed personal interviews 
with the person to arrive at some assessment of our compatibility on major 
issues and just in a personal way. 

In this latter stage the recommendation of the original group of so-called 
distinguished Americans played a relatively minor role. 

Q. How significant is it to you that Mayor Daley 1s supporting Senator 
Stevenson and is very vocal in that support? 

Carter. Mayor Daley has never suggested to me that I should choose 
Senator Stevenson. I have read in the news media statements that he has 
made, expressing his confidence in Senator Stevenson, but in all my con- 
versations with Mayor Daley he has never tried to influence my decision 
at all. 

I interpret that, and I think accurately, as his own recognition that it is 
a personal decision for me to make. I understand very clearly the high es- 
teem in which Senator Stevenson is held by Mayor Daley, but he has never 
tried to persuade me to make a choice. 

Q. Governor, Mayor Daley held a breakfast for you in Chicago. Appar- 
ently, Cardinal Cody boycotted the breakfast. Today he said he did so be- 
cause of your views on abortion. I wonder if you expect to run into any 
official church opposition on that account? 

Carter. I have never known that Mayor Daley held a breakfast for me. 
I was not there either. 

Q. It was at the dinner for Michael Howlett, which you addressed, a 
fundraiser for Michael Howlett, which the Cardinal was invited to attend. 
Today he issued a statement, it was not any affront against Daley or How- 
lett but because of your stand. 

Carter. I would certainly not question a statement made by a distinguished 
leader of the church. 

My position on abortion is very clearly known. I am against abortion. I 
think abortion is wrong, and I think that within the present ruling of the 
Supreme Court that everything possible should be done to minimize the 
need for abortions, and I will do that. But it is not a recent revelation of my 
position. And if the leaders of the church feel strongly enough that they 
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cannot appear on the same podium with me or platform with me, that is 
a decision for them to make. 

I honor their posture and hope they will understand mine. 

Q. Governor, when you make your choice for Vice President, you may 
be annointing the front runner in successive races after you retire from office. 
Is that a consideration of yours in selecting a Vice Presidential candidate? 

Carter. Yes. In fact I have discussed that possibility, which is obvious, 
with almost all the ones that I have met with, the fact that they might very 
well be my successor, because if something happened to me during my term, 
or if I should finish out my term, they might very well be the next natural 
candidate for President or even nominee. 

I feel a very heavy responsibility on my shoulders in that I might very well 
be helping to choose the next President of our country if I should be suc- 
cessful in being elected, and I recognize that very clearly, yes. 

Q. A follow-up question on criteria. What kind of balance, along with 
the rumors of the distinguished Senator’s alleged dullness, what kind of 
balance are you trying to strike as far as political philosophy and ability on 
the campaign trail as a hard hitting politician? 

Carter. I consider the dullness to be part of compatability, not part 
of contrast. 

I think Senator Stevenson’s ability and knowledge of the congressional 
structure, his work in the U.S. Senate, the fact that he comes from a differ- 
ent part of the country than I do, his knowledge of politics from his in- 
fancy, as his father’s son, and family that served in public life—those kinds 
of things. I do not think there is any contrast or supplementation to cause 
a difference of attitude toward basic political philosophy or stands on the 
politician spectrum. 

Q. How well did Senator Stevenson stack up in the polling done, in the 
pairing with you that Pat Caddell did? 

Carter. I do not recall exactly, but I know Senator Stevenson was one 
of those who did not cut down on my lead. I think that, to be frank, only 
2 of the ones out of 14 actually added to the strength that I presently have. 
I believe one of those was Senator Muskie and the other was John Glenn. 
It was primarily because of their name recognition factor. 

But that would be very slight differences between them and the position 
occupied by Senator Stevenson. That was obviously a very preliminary 
thing and has practically no significance. 

Q. With any of those gentlemen with whom you have had your con- 
versations—there has been some rumor that several have asked not to be 
considered. 

Carter. I said this morning that we had approached Senator Ribicoff, 
and he asked not to be considered. 
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Q. I mean of those with whom you held conversations so far? 

Carter. Yes; one of them asked not to be considered. 

Q. Who was that? 

Carter. I would rather not say at this point. 

Q. So you are now down to six? 

Carter. That is correct. This will be the last question. 

Q. What procedure will you use to make your decision and how are 
you going to set aside the time for it? 

Carter. It will be a personal decision of mine. I don’t know how to 
describe the procedure, unless just the thought process. 

Thank you very much. 





MONDALE CHOSEN 





CARTER PRESENTS RUNNING MATE 


On July 15, 1976, in New York City, Mr. Carter 
announced he had chosen Senator Walter F. Mondale, 
of Minnesota, as his Vice Presidential running mate. 
Following are excerpts from the Carter news confer- 
ence and a statement by Senator Mondale: 


I have two announcements to make. One is that I’ve decided to accept 
the nomination of President. And the other one is that I’ve asked to serve as 
my running mate—if the delegates will approve—Senator Walter Mondale 
from Minnesota. 

This has been, as you can well imagine, one of the most difficult decisions 
that I’ve ever had to make. But I have absolutely no doubt that I have made 
the right decision. 

During the process, which has lasted for about 30 days, I’ve actually 
changed my mind three times as I’ve learned more and more about the rela- 
tionship that can exist between myself and the Vice Presidential nominee, 
as I’ve had a chance to get to know Senator Mondale personally, to study 
his past voting record, his qualifications, his capabilities, the acceptance that 
he enjoys among a wide range of Democrats, and have discerned a great 
compatibility between him on the major issues that face our nation and 
myself. 

Pve informed, this morning at 8:30, Senator Mondale of my prefer- 
ence. He was already awake when I called him, and he graciously agreed 
to run with me, and then immediately, I called the other five members 
of the U.S. Senate whom I have been carefully considering even in recent 
days of my own choice. 

Every one of them was very gracious. They didn’t indicate any overt 
disappointment. I’m sure they felt some disappointment, but they all pledged 
themselves to support me and whoever it was I chose. I did not tell the 
other five of my choice except that I had decided to choose someone else. 
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Q. One of your first criteria all week was that you would try to select the 
man who was best qualified to be President if you could not serve the full 
term. Precisely why do you think Walter Mondale fits that description? 

Carter. The fact is, I always said, even 18 months ago when it was an 
idle query, that my first responsibility would be to choose someone to run 
with me, if I was successful, who would be the best person to lead this country 
if something should happen to me. Without any inclination to derogate 
the qualities of the other men whom I also think would be successful in gov- 
erning this country, I think Senator Mondale has a great feeling of under- 
standing and comprehension and compassion for people who need services 
of goverment most. 

I think he has demonstrated sound judgment in times of difficulty; I 
think he has the trust of a wide range of Democrats and those who have no 
party preference in our nation. He has a very clear concept of what the 
Presidency should be. And I think he also has prepared himself in a very 
satisfying way to me. 

I’ve had a chance, beginning even more than a month ago, to talk with 
30 or 40 people both in and out of government, whose judgments I trust. 
Those who are advocates for consumer protection, for citizens’ rights, for 
different special interest groups and for peer group members in the Senate 
itself. And their judgment, who know this man best, is that he will be super- 
latively qualified to lead our country. 

Q. What sorts of duties would a Vice President Mondale have in a 
Carter Administration? 

Carter. Well, the first duty Senator Mondale will have will be to help 
win the election in the fall. I have to be frank in telling you that the relative 
duties that would be accepted by me and by Senator Mondale if we are 
elected will have to be evolved as we get to know one another better and 
as we discern each other’s particular strengths and weaknesses and partic- 
ular interests in matters of public importance. 

I am determined, beyond what has ever been done in this country, to 
put major responsibilities on the Vice President if I’m elected President. 

I can’t give you now any better analysis than that, but I have discussed 
it enough with him to know that he and I will be searching for a way to let 
the Vice President be completely involved in our nation’s affairs. 

I would never keep military or security secrets from the Vice President. 
I feel completely compatible with Senator Mondale. I don’t believe that 
there would ever be an occasion when there would be a constraint between 
him and me that would prevent full communication or expression of doubt 
or concern in a time of crisis or if an unforeseen circumstance evolved. 
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Q.[ Not clear.] ‘ 

Carter. Will I advocate in the future having Presidential nominees being 
given a breathing spell or a time interval before they make their selection. 
Yes, I would. 

I intend to recommend to the Democratic National Committee that 
in the future the convention has a right, following the nomination of a Presi- 
dent, to adjourn or recess for a period of about 30 days, to give the nominee— 
once that person is identified—an opportunity to follow a similar procedure 
to the one that I just followed. me 

At the end of that period, the convention could either reconvene in its 
entirety—which I think would probably be ill-advised—or designate the 
authority to the Democratic National Committee itself, about 200 to 250 
people, to confirm the choice of the Presidential nominee. 

I think that ought to be an option. I believe it’s been very good for me— 
and I believe for the country—to have had this time of careful considera- 
tion. And I would advocate the same procedure in the future. 

Q. Besides Washington experience, what other strengths do you think 
Senator Mondale brings to the ticket to balance out your own weaknesses? 

Carter. I'll take two questions at once. 

Q. There are reports this morning that you may approach the Catholic 
hierarchy on the abortion issue. Do you have any plans to make an initiative 
on that issue in the light of what’s happened this week in Chicago and 
Cincinnati—and there’s a report in New York that the Cardinal would not 
come. 

Carter. Well, Senator Mondale obviously represents an agricultural state 
in the North. I think he’s been very deeply involved in matters concerning 
finance. He’s on the Finance Committee, as you know, serving under 
Senator Russell Long. He’s on the Budget Committee, serving along with 
Senator Muskie. I’m not sure, but I believe he’s the only Senator who serves 
on both those committees. 

And he’s had a chance to bridge the gap between those major com- 
mittees involved in raising tax revenues and the very cautious and proper 
expenditure of revenues. He’s been a strong advocate of social programs, 
particularly for the disadvantaged; for child abuse. And I remember very 
distinctly that when I was a governor and faced with determination of Title 
4 aid funds and the evolution of revenue sharing, that Senator Mondale 
was the one with whom I worked most intimately. And I believe that’s a 
similar circumstance with other governors. 

So he has a broad range of experience, as an attorney general, as some- 
one from a northern Midwestern state, in agriculture, in finance, in social 
programs, and a knowledge of Washington. As you know, he’s also been, 
as other Senators, involved in making major decisions concerning inter- 
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national affairs with the very critical votes on aid to Israel and on the Cyprus 
question and many others, including Angola. 

On the abortion issue, I personally would have favored a different wording 
than that in the Democratic Platform on the abortion issue. 

I would have preferred wording that would stay within the bounds of 
the Supreme Court decision, whatever it might be now or in the future. 

That we should do everything we can to minimize the need for abortions. 
That’s been my position throughout the whole campaign. 

I’ve spelled out my position as clearly as I can, and among those leaders 
in the church who have recently expressed displeasure, they've been ac- 
quainted with the Democratic Platform for the last 30 days. I did not have 
any input, I might say, personally or through my staff so far as I know with 
the adoption of this particular abortion plank. 

I did not try to dominate the platform committee. There were some things 
with which I was concerned, but that happens not to have been one of them. 

I'll do everything I can as a President, within the rules set down by the 
Supreme Court, to minimize the need for abortion. And I will be calling 
on other leaders in our nation, both secular and religious leaders, to help 
me pursue this goal. But I will be making myself available to leaders in 
the church, and I’ll do everything I can to eliminate the displeasure that 
the people feel about the Democratic Party platform. 

But I’ve expressed my position. It’s very close to what the Democratic 
Party platform said. I would just have worded it differently. 

Q. Governor, for the last 4 years you’ve been campaigning 18 to 20 hours 
a day, working very hard to get the nomination. But now you’ve picked a 
man who, a year ago, said that he did not want to run for President because 
he did not have the heart for a long campaign and did not want to involve 
himself in it. Isn’t there an inconsistency there? Don’t you feel a little uneasy 
about that? 

Carter. Senator Mondale pointed out, and outlined to me, the very com- 
plete and enthusiastic campaign that he conducted until his withdrawal. At 
this point, he said the main reason he withdrew is because he knew he could 
not win. The support that he hoped to achieve did not materialize, the ele- 
ments of the Democratic Party that he hoped to inherit when Senator Ken- 
nedy withdrew did not come to him. 

And he finally discovered, because of that failure of his own campaign as a 
candidate, and because of the difficulty of maintaining his Senate duties and 
conducting a full campaign, that in that choice he thought it would be 
better for him to withdraw and stay with his Senate duties. 

I have investigated among people in Minnesota who know Senator Mon- 
dale best, his attitude toward campaigning itself, toward his degree of com- 
mitment to his work in the Senate. There’s no doubt in my mind that he 
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will work long hours, completely committed, and that he’s perfectly deter- 
mined to stick with a difficult assignment when there is an element of 


disappointment or discouragement there. 


Q. [Not clear] . .. Senator McGovern ... Do you feel you've had 
a full and frank discussion with Senator Mondale over any medical 
problems... 


Carter. The question is about Senator Mondale’s health, am I satisfied 
about the problem that was identified there earlier. 

In the last few days, I have had several very serious allegations made 
against some of the senators whom I was considering. I don’t know of 
anything that would have been embarrassing, about any of the six. Senator 
Mondale has a slight problem with hypertension. We asked for, and re- 
ceived, a complete statement from his own medical doctor who gave us 
the exact readings of his blood pressure tests over an historical period. 

We took that analysis and gave it to an independent physician—it hap- 
pened to be the personal physician for Mr. Kirbo in Atlanta—he checked 
with a specialist in that field and said that was a normal problem for some- 
one to have at Senator Mondale’s age. 

I think the diastolic pressure was up to a 100 and it was supposed to be 
about 85. That’s the one that’s under the line, I think it’s diastolic, ’m not 
sure. And there is a very slight problem. Senator Mondale does take a very 
mild medication for it and since he’s been taking the medication he has had 
no recurrence. And his doctor—not as a result of my consideration of him— 
has been to Washington to observe Senator Mondale even under times of 
stress, because he wanted to be sure that he didn’t have an unforeseen diffi- 
culty, an undetected difficulty. And it proved to be of no concern. 





After the question and answer session, Mr. Carter 
introduced Senator Mondale, and the Senator stated: 


Permit me to say that no one could be honored more than Governor 
Carter honors me and Joan this morning. To be selected as a Vice Presi- 
dential running mate at any time is a high honor and a great challenge. But 
particularly to be selected by this remarkable and good man who’s brought 
so much hope and unity to this country, who will be elected President of the 
United States, but more importantly will be elected on principle and will 
bring this country together and put us on the road that we all want to go 
on—the road of principle and decency. 

Pve had a chance to come to know Governor Carter these past few weeks, 
and the people of America should know that he’s an uncommon man, 
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terribly gifted, committed, skilled, experienced, ready, but above all, a 
good man. And I’m proud and honored to be a part of this team. 

Joan and I commit ourselves to Governor and Mrs. Carter, to the Demo- 
cratic Party, but more than that, the people of America, to give all that we 
have to the election of this great man and to assist him in every way possible 
in what I know will be one of the greatest Presidencies in American history. 

Governor, my children—our children—are coming up shortly, and they 
want you to know that each of them has already taken on an assignment. 

Teddy will handle all the dirt bike riders in America. 

My daughter will handle all the horse ladies and horsemen in America. 

And my younger son, William, will handle all the football players, wres- 
tlers, and lacrosse players. 





EXPLAINS PROCESS OF SELECTION 


Subsequent to his announcement that Senator Mon- 
dale was his choice for Vice Presidential running mate, 
Mr. Carter held a press conference to detail more fully 
how the selection was made. Also appearing at the ses- 
sion with reporters in New York City, July 15, 1976, 
were Hamilton Jordan, campaign manager; Pat Cad- 
dell, campaign pollster; and Charles Kirbo, adviser. 
This is a transcript of the press conference: 


Jordan. In mid-April, I think on the 17th, we presented a general 
kind of outline of the processes that the Governor might follow, options in 
terms of selecting a Vice Presidential running mate. On June 2, we presented 
him with a very complete list of all people who might be considered, Mem- 
bers of Congress, Democratic mayors and governors, with some arbitrary 
evaluations that resulted in him being able to reduce the number of people 
being considered from, I think, 300 or 400, to what, Jimmy—he went from 
there to 24. 

Q. State the number again? 

Carter. There were several hundred. That included people like college 
presidents and leaders in business and heads of nonprofit organizations. 

Q. Was the list prepared at the Governor's request or by staff initiative? 

Jordan. Which list? 
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Q. The June 2 list. Did he ask for a list? 

Jordan. After Pennsylvania—before Pennsylvania, on April 17, I gave 
Jimmy this memorandum outlining the processes and between Pennsylvania 
and June 2, Mr. Kirbo and I and the Governor started talking about this 
thing that we hoped we are going to have to do and that resulted in my 
writing the memo that I gave to Jimmy on June 2 that carried it the next 
step. 

ie the same time, back in May, Pat Caddell and I had the brilliant idea 
of polling to see which of these guys would help us. We found out none of 
them would help us, and none of them would hurt us. 

The Governor was really not involved or informed of that until the 
results were known. 

Carter. Until the article came out. 

Jordan. I think somebody wrote it in the Globe. 

Carter. I think the effort there—I was a little bit aggravated when I 
discovered that the poll had been done. But what they tried to do was not 
to select 14 specific people necessarily, but just 14 different kinds of people 
to illustrate the relative public acceptance of them. They were all good people 
by the way. All of us felt that the results of the poll were preliminary and 
that any immediate asset or liability would be overcome in the campaign 
itself. 

Most of them detracted more than they helped at that point. 

Q. Detracted, you said most detracted? 

Carter. Yes, most of them detracted. One of the several things— 
Pat can explain this better than I—but he took just theoretical Republican 
tickets and ran myself and one particular other person against the ticket 
and saw whether it added or detracted from my rating against the Republi- 
can alone. 

Q. Was Senator Mondale in this list of 14? 

Caddell. Yes. 

Q. How did he finish? 

Carter. Go ahead and tell. 

Caddell. I don’t remember. He was not very well known. In fact in the 
group he was one of the least well-known candidates. 

We made a judgment at that time, given his recognition levels that were 
so low, the significance in terms of the unknown was not very great, and 
really not very helpful. 

Carter. I do remember that Glenn and Muskie were well at the top and 
Mondale well at the bottom. 

Q. Is this the poll you referred to this morning when you said it held 
one person higher 





Carter. Yes. If I remember correctly, Mondale’s recognition factor was 
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something like 30 percent. Seventy percent of the people didn’t know who 
he was. 

Caddell. Of the 30 percent, we considered only about half of that 
to be really able to recognize who he really was. 

Carter. At that time we were not oriented to Mondale at all. 

Q. Did you also do a poll at this time on the Catholic problem? Is that 
in that poll? 

Carter. I think Pat could answer the questions about the polls better than 
I. I generally just receive the summaries of polls. Only on request do I get 
a complete poll to take home and study. 

Caddell. We were already doing some national questions on image 
and things of that nature. Hamilton and I in our brilliant move decided to 
really add this stuff on top of it. That was a survey to make a strengths and 
weaknesses and perceptions test. 

Essentially the survey was geared to doing that, measuring those qualities; 
Governor Carter versus any one of the potential Republicans. 

Q. On that point, too, a followup question. Did you do subsequent 
polling on any or all of these, and most particularly did you do any very 
recently? 

Caddell. There is a rumor floating around about a survey done this last 
weekend which is not true. A couple of people asked me on the floor about 
that. We did not do any surveys in the last week. 

We did go back about a week after we completed these results simply to 
recheck some of the interviews we did on a couple of things. 

Q. What date are you roughly talking about? 

Caddell. I would say it would be about the 17th or so. It was rough 
reinterviews to cover a couple of points we had not done on some subjects. 

Q. Was this a new area you had to go back and recheck? 

Caddell. We had some political questions we wanted to look at in reinter- 
viewing, and we also took a look at a couple of names. 

Carter. I think we added a few names by the way. I said why don’t 
you add a few more. 

Q. You said that you made one choice after the Ohio primary. This 
was right after the Ohio primary. Did you make one choice on the 9th and 
another choice 

Carter. I never closed my mind and said this is my person. But had I been 
required at that moment to have the press conference that I had this morn- 





ing, I would have chosen different people. 

I am not going to name those people. I don’t think it would be appro- 
priate now. 

I might later on for historical purposes. 
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Q. In that connection some of us thought that the inevitable order of 
such a choice would be Church to Glenn to Muskie to Mondale. Is that 
wrong? 

Carter. That would be in the framework of rationality, but I would not 
Wantto——— 

Q. That was not the order? 

Carter. I said that would be within the framework of rationality, but I 
wouldn’t want to confirm or deny it specifically. You can interpret that 
circumlocution any way you want to. 

Q. It sounds like the Governor of California. 

Carter. I was with him this morning. 

Q. About that meeting this morning, you did not mention Walter 
Mondale at all in that meeting with the California delegation. Was that 
an oversight or what? , 

Carter. If I didn’t, it was an oversight. 

I had discussed Senator Mondale with Brown very thoroughly and also 
with the two Senators about Mondale in the campaign and asked them when 
they did their own polling, particularly Senator Tunney, that they tried to 
identify areas in California where he would be most helpful. 

Q. Governor, could you tell us something about your interview with 
Senator Mondale and what sort of things you thought you were going to 
see and maybe what sort of impression that you made? 

Carter. Do you all have any other questions about this particular sequence 
first? 

Q. On the questionnaires, were the questionnaires standard question- 
naires or did each of the Senators and Congressmen who got the question- 
naires get a tailor-made questionnaire from Mr. Kirbo? 

Kirbo. Yes, I left one with them. 

Carter. You said the same questionnaire with each one of them. 

Q. There was a standard form? Because we heard, for example, Senator 
Glenn got a shorter form than somebody else. 

Kirbo. He thought he did. What happened in the preparation of 
these, the first page was some items used to refresh my memory and points 
I wanted to make before I gave them the questionnaire. Page two started 
with the questions. 

So I left Senator Glenn only beginning with page 2, and the staff ran 
me down later on in the day and said I left off the first page. He thought 
he missed something. 

I explained to them that they didn’t have to fill out the questionnaire and 
suggested that they might want to assemble the information and have it 
ready if they preferred to keep it until they thought that they had a better 
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chance of being selected or if for any reason keep it for a while, I would pick 
it up later. 

I left it entirely to them as to whether they wanted to sign it and told them 
it would not affect their consideration if they elected not to reveal all of the 
information requested. That was the sort of thing that might have been on 
page one. 

Q. Mr. Kirbo, we had heard that Senator Muskie had first declined to 
complete the questionnaire. 

Kirbo. That is not correct. He didn’t decline it. I just went to Sen- 
ator Muskie and Ribicoff at the Governor’s direction, after I had gone to 
the others, and asked them if they would be willing, if they desired to be 
considered, and I didn’t ask them to fill out a questionnaire, and told them 
if they desired to be considered, we had the questionnaire, and had Senator 
Muskie look at it and asked him how long it would take to assemble that 
information if the Governor desired to select him. He told me that he had 
no objection to answering those questions and could assemble it in a fairly 
short time and that he was interested. 

I was reading a paper on the plane coming back to Washington a day or 
two later, and I saw in the paper where the staff said I failed to leave a ques- 
tionnaire. I assumed maybe they wanted one. 

So I went by his office and carried it, and he filled it out, and I came back 
and picked it up later. 

Carter. Have the questionnaires been handed out? 

Powell. We handed them out downstairs this morning. 

Q. I understand someone in the Carter campaign called Senator Church’s 
aides on the weekend before last and asked where Senator Church would 
be located. And as I understand it, they were told. And then no call came 
for a period of 3 to 4 days. I do know for a fact that they were epileptic at 
Church headquarters in Washington about that. 

Carter. I was told that Church was going to the Bahamas with his family. 
I really tried to accommodate the scheduling and the desires of the Senators 
involved. 

I was a little embarrassed at first about asking him to come to Plains. In 
every instance I left that up to them. I offered to come to Washington or to 
meet them at the convention or to have them come to Plains. 

I did not call Senator Church because Mr. Kirbo told me he had a long 
term schedule with his family to go to the Bahamas on a sailboat or some- 
thing. I didn’t want to interrupt that. So that is why I delayed that request. 

Kirbo. He said he could get back up here mighty fast if we needed 
him and that I would find out how to locate him through his staff. 

Q. The questionnaire seems a very thorough one. How do you know 


they were telling the truth? 
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Carter. I don’t remember the details of the questionnaire, but Mr. Kirbo 
followed up the questionnaire with a very careful and detailed, and I think 
lengthy discussion with them. And some of the questionnaires that were given 
to them were substantiated by documents, financial status, previous income 
tax returns, and then to get to the point that has not been discussed yet, we 
also asked some of the newspaper leaders in Atlanta, in each instance to con- 
tact on a confidential basis news media leaders in the states involved, and to 
give us a summary of any detrimental comments that have been made about 
the persons and the assessments of whether it had substantiation or not. 

My presumption has been that the persons did make truthful statements. 
In fact some of the statements made on the questionnaire may or may not 
have been complimentary to themselves. I can’t prove everything that was 
put was true, but I believe it was. 

Q. I just wondered, for example, where you'asked if there ever had been 
a problem with income taxes or if there was anything in their background to 
be detrimental, you had a cross-check? 

Carter. Yes. I think that they were very meticulous about that. I believe 
more than one said their income tax returns had been checked by IRS. I 
think mine has been checked almost every year, which I don’t object to. I 
don’t think there was any inclination on their part to mislead me or make a 
false statement. 

Obviously had we detected the slightest degree of evasion there, there 
would have been possibly a fatal increment in the decision. 

Q. Did you use any outside people, investigators or accountants rou- 
tinely with these people? 

Carter. I will let Mr. Kirbo answer that. The answer is yes. 

Kirbo. A questionnaire was designed to bring out any problems. After you 
get answers from the questionnaire or—either information from other 
sources or from what I gathered from the interview with him, there 
would be some problem—for instance if you had a net worth statement or 
you had income tax returns that I thought areas needed to be worked out, 
that I would get an accountant to give us a memorandum on his version of it. 

Some of my partners in the law firm are tax lawyers. I would ask them 
questions and go over it with them. And then where it was necessary to 
check partners or associates or substantial contributors or any person in con- 
nection with it, I thought it was a briefing, I had someone, usually two 
sources, check on the person and see what sort of reputation he had and what 
business he was in and that sort of thing so we could determine whether the 
person that this senator or congressman was associating with was a man of 
good character or might cause some problem, political problem later on. 

Carter. I would like to add one thing. All of this was done with the consent 
and knowledge of the person being considered. 
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Q. Can you tell us the news media leaders that you asked to help you? 

Carter. Did they say it was OK? 

Powell. I don’t think I would mention it, the ones I talked to, I prefer 
not to. 

Carter. I think we can say it was executive officers and others in 
Atlanta newspapers. 

Q. Were any reporters or writing editors involved? 

Carter. They were people that had personal relationships with other 
papers and who had counterparts in other papers and calls basically posed 
general questions about this person or that person. ““What do you think?” 

QO. Were they writing people though, were they publishers? 

Carter. They were executives. 

Kirbo. Those were executives. They were a combination of both. They 
were writers, and in addition to that, I talked—I interviewed several 
reporters on a rather broad scale and took notes and submitted that to 
Governor Carter. Every time a reporter would interview me, I would in- 
terview him on those questions. 

Carter. Also during the whole process there were quite a number of 
uncomplimentary statements made or allegations of impropriety, and we 
very carefully checked out all of those. 

As I said this morning, I am sure Mr. Kirbo will confirm this, because we 
talked about it, on all six persons, seven including Congressman Rodino who 
did not want to be considered finally, there was'no revelation of any factor 
that would have been detrimental to them had they run for Vice President. 
There was nobody eliminated from consideration. 

I had thought earlier, just in a tentative way, that out of six or seven 
people a couple of them would have something that would make it difficult 
to run with them. That was not the case, and I was surprised at that. 

Q. Governor, what are you going to do with the files on those that were 
not successful? This gives you rather complete information on persons 
who are not in your administration. 

Carter. I have those files in my own home in Plains in a secure place. I 
had never thought about it, they might want them back, I would be glad to 
return them. There is only one copy of them. 

Kirbo. I told them we would return them. 

Q. It seems that the questionnaires and this part of the process was, as 
you say, looking to see if there were detrimental information of a personal 
or financial nature. That probably was a difficult process. But the other 
parts might have been more difficult, assessing their leadership and political 
qualities and so forth. How did you go about that? 

Carter. That was primarily my responsibility. Mr. Kirbo did talk to—I 
am not going to start naming names, I don’t want to be exclusive— 
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people like Tip O’Neill, the Speaker of the House, Senator Mansfield 
and others on down in the elected hierarchy of the Congress who know 
these people well, and there were long detailed conversations about all the 
persons. 

In addition I talked to, I would say, 30 or 40 people whose names I think 
would all be known to you, about their ideas concerning the Vice President. 

And my question—I developed a formal and fairly standard routine say- 
ing: If you were called upon to select a Vice President, what persons would 
you consider? And they would ordinarily give sometimes one, most often 
two or three names, in an order of priority, and I would say among five or 
six other names that I will give you alphabetically, would you tell me how 
you feel about them? 

We used three measurements of qualification. One was the ability to 
govern. . 

The second was general reputation, integrity, character. 

The third one was any comments about the political aspects of their 
placement on the ticket. 

That was one of the major sources. I found that there was only one ex- 
ception, but out of 30 or 40 people I never had anyone say I don’t want 
to participate. The one person by the way who did not want to give me 
specific names was John Gardner, who heads up Common Cause. 

I called and talked to him. He said he would like to talk to me. After 
4 or 5 days, I called him back and he gave me help on the charac- 
teristics that would be important and so forth, but he said he thought it 
was inappropriate for him in his position to name names. 

With that one exception, the other people I called did give me their rec- 
ommendations. That was one way. 

Of course I had other people of my staff, Stu Eizenstat in particular, to 
prepare for me two very thick notebooks about that thick [indicating] de- 
scribing general background and characteristics, record in previous election, 
rating by different groups, so forth, on the candidates. 

Q. This is on the final seven or the bigger list? 

Carter. This was on a bigger list because I never told Stu Eizenstat wha 
the final seven were. 

Q. One of these persons was almost surely Senator Humphrey. In view 
of your selection of Senator Mondale, I wonder if you would share with us 
in just that case some of Senator Humphrey’s thoughts and how important 
they were to you? 

Carter. No; I won’t do that. But I would certainly confirm that Senator 
Humphrey was one of those that was interviewed by Mr. Kirbo, not 
by me. It was just coincidence. You are perfectly willing to go and talk to 
Senator Humphrey about that. I don’t want to reveal how he might have 
ranked Mondale in relation to others. 
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Q. On that, how important in your own thinking were the views of Sen- 
ator Humphrey in the decision that you reached? 

Carter. Well, important, but there was a very remarkable pattern that 
developed after I talked to 30 or 40 people. I think Mr. Kirbo would 
confirm this. We didn’t detect any additional persons who were named. 
There weren’t any startling surprises. And every now and then, there 
would be one person who would recommend a name we weren’t considering 
deeply. But there was a remarkable pattern to it. That was important to me. 
And then out of those interviews with Senators Humphrey and Mansfield 
and others, as far as I am concerned they are confidential, they are welcome 
to reveal what they said if they want to, we extracted not only compliments, 
but also concerns. 

Then this was all done really almost exclusively by me and Mr. Kirbo. ] 
didn’t want other people to be involved in it. 

If Mr. Kirbo picked up a concern, he would share it with me and vice versa. 

Then as we had subsequent conversations with people on a confidential 
basis, we would cross-check those who had knowledge of that characteristic 
of whether or not there was an agreement on that defect. So it was a very 
careful, methodical thing. I kept all the records, made notes, and Mr. Kirbo 
did too. 

I don’t want to reveal what any particular person said about anothe1 
person. 

Q. Could we focus on Senator Mondale a bit? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. You listed all the various categories, but I wonder if you would 
be alittle more detailed about what were the things that turned your mind 
finally to Senator Mondale. Were there specific things that you constantly 
kept coming back to that finally tipped you over in his direction? 

Carter. It is hard for me to answer that without comparing him with 
other candidates in a detrimental way to them. I don’t have any doubt 
that I made the right choice. 

Sometime in the distant future I might feel like I made a mistake. I 
don’t think I shall. But when he came to Plains, I had never known him 
before. I had just met him; once I testified simultaneously with him in a 
congressional hearing on Title IV(a), and I had seen him. He came down 
once to make a very brief breakfast speech on behalf of Andy Young. I 
came and made the first speech and left. I didn’t even hear Senator Mon- 
dale’s speech. 

I had not known him. When he came, I was prepared and he was ex- 
tremely well prepared. I asked him a question: What did he think the rela- 
tionship ought to be between a Vice President and a President, and he knew 
what he wanted to say. He had carefully considered it. He knew that 


relationship. 
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I asked him: What do you think the relationship ought to be between 
the Vice President and the Cabinet? 

He had a very thorough and carefully considered answer. 

The same thing about foreign affairs, diplomatic meetings, the same thing 
with interrelations with Congress. 

He had thought about nuances of difference between a Vice President’s 
impact in dealing with the Senators and the impact that might be con- 
trasted with the House of Representatives. I learned a lot from him. I felt 
a sense of ease with him. 

He has obviously, as he said this morning, read my major speeches and 
he was familiar with what I stood for. I didn’t know what his stand was—I 
had a statement from Stu Eizenstat about his stand on busing, for instance. 
Stu had said Senator Mondale is not for forced busing, but he has consistently 
opposed legislative attempts to circumvent constitutional provisions. 

When I asked him the question, he gave me the same answer. He was 
very consistent with his past record. I had been involved with him in a non- 
personal way in dealing with problems of day care centers and the elimina- 
tion of Title IV(a) programs under Nixon, and what the strength ought to 
be for revenue sharing for state and local government. 

I had respected him from a few telephone calls I had while governor. 
I felt his judgment was good. He is young, but he is experienced. I think 
he has approached the other members of the Senate with a superb degree 
of compatability. There was a remarkable acceptance of Senator Mondale, 
approval of him, among both the liberal and the very conservative mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate. 

And one thing that made an impression on me was that he had been able 
to work harmoniously with Russell Long in the Finance Committee and 
also with Senator Muskie on the Budget Committee. 

As you know, quite often those two committees have been in contention 
with one another. In both areas apparently, he had done a good job. 

So I don’t know exactly how to express it, it was a subjective analysis 
and a subjective judgment. 

Q. Was the process, Governor, though, a positive one or did you elim- 
inate the others because there was something you decided you didn’t want? 

Carter. No; it was a positive one. It really was. 

Q. There wasn’t something about each of the others that turned you 
away? 

Carter. No; I can’t really say that that was the case. That was a relative 
degree of acceptance, but I think had I chosen any one of those persons, 
the nation would have accepted 

Q. Is there anything in the personal interviews you had with any of 
your men that tended you to think perhaps they would not be good run- 
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ning mates for you or something perhaps more negative than the interviews 
that you didn’t find in your session with Mondale? 

Carter. I have to say frankly that he came out on top. I’ve already demon- 
strated that with the press conference announcement this morning. 

I could have run with a feeling of equanimity with any of them. 

Q. I have two questions. Did you similarly poll your own staff for their 
recommendations? 

Carter. I didn’t have to. 

Q. I understood that at Sea Island you did sit down at one point and 
go around with them. 

Carter. The only poll I ever took was that Amy prepared a ballot at Sea 
Island. She distributed them to my sons and my daughters-in-law and my 
wife. That was the only poll that was taken. I encouraged the staff members 
to be aggressive in their own recommendations, and Hamilton was forceful 
in his espousing of a person. 

I had the feeling Mr. Kirbo favored a different person. Amy is still the 
only unreconciled one in the family. Her preference is John Glenn. I have 
talked with her about it since lunch, since 12, and she still has got to be 
convinced that I made the right choice. 

Q. Why do you favor such young polltakers? 

Carter. I didn’t initiate that poll. Amy just did it. 

Q. Can you tell us what the results of that poll was? 

Carter. Well, there was a preference for Senator Church then. 

Q. In your family? 

Carter.That was right after the elections and before we started the process. 

Q. Governor, in your talk with Senator Mondale, does anything of the 
small town background, the fact that his father was a minister, did that 
affect the chemistry at all? 

Carter. I don’t know about the chemistry, but it did affect my preference. 
Had he come from a metropolitan area and had, say, been a Catholic, that 
would have probably have been an asset. But, no, I don’t 

Q. Maybe I am not stating it well. 

Carter. I can’t describe the chemistry of it. I felt at ease with him. I didn’t 
feel ill at ease with any of them. 

I think everyone with whom I met would probably confirm the feeling; 
they may have been a little tense when they came to Plains and came here. 
I really felt when we had concluded the 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 hour interviews, 
that they went away feeling compatible. 

Q. This subject brings up to me one of the major political considerations 
for some of us. That is the question, the Catholic question. Did you change 
your views as time went on about the importance of the Catholic voters, and 
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did you wish at any point that you had broadened your list to include pos- 
sibly more Catholics from which to choose? 

Carter. No. 

Q. This did not increase in importance in the last week or two? 

Carter. No. 

Q. Can you give us a little of your thinking about that? 

Carter. I think it would be better to restrict the question. I don’t want to 
cut you off. 

Let me answer questions about the selection process. My answer is accu- 
rate. That is a factor. I said earlier this week, when I came down with one 
of the tickets, that I cannot balance a ticket geographically between me and 
the Congress, and between aggressive campaigners and more dormant cam- 
paigners and in a religious way, I just can’t balance the ticket in all the 
different ways. I finally just eliminated that process. 

I came to the conclusion, as I said this morning, that if I chose a person 
that I felt would be the best President or Vice President, regardless of race, 
or regardless of location, background or religion, that I was making the right 
political decision. I still feel that way. 

Q. Governor, I was just going to essentially ask the same question 
relating to chemistry. Those of us who saw you and all the prospects, I think 
it seemed to most of us that the chemistry looked like it worked with you and 
Mondale down in Plains, much more so than anybody. He was loose. You 
were loose. You didn’t feel, I hate the word “vibes”—it looked like you had 
good vibes with Mondale, perhaps better than any of the others. 

Carter. That is hard to say. I think if somebody would ask me with which 
one did you feel most at home, I would probably have said Glenn 
even 5 minutes ago. Glenn kind of fit in with our family and we had a good 
relationship. 

Q. What about wives, compatibility with wives? 

Carter. I didn’t have much to do with their wives, except they did come 
in, two or three of them, and stay during the interview that I had with 
the Senators. That was a good—if you know their wives, they are all 
superb women and very fine politicians, but I really can’t say honestly that 
had anything to do with it. 

Q. Just going in your general thought process on this, when did you 
sort of feel Mondale coming to the top, rising to the surface? When did you 
begin to get the feeling that that would be your choice? 

Carter. It was after I got up here that I began to feel that. 

Q. What were the primary factors there? 

Carter. I can’t identify any one particular factor. I hate to answer com- 
pletely frankly, but I don’t want to say anything detrimental about the 
others, but there was a kind of organic change within my staff members, 
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my key advisers, my family, toward Mondale. I think if you could plot 
it on a graph, the number of people out of 20 who gave me continuing 
advice, the number who supported Mondale, it would have just gone up 
steadily. That may have been influenced by a number of factors. I don’t 
know exactly what it was. 

But I made the decision. I might say this. The last 3 or 4 days there was 
no strong advocacy positions put forward to me. I think Hamilton, Pat and 
Jody and everybody else felt it was time for them to back off an let me make 
my own decision. At first they were very aggressive in pursuing their prefer- 
ence. I think they saw I was having a hard time with it and they backed off 
and let me make the decision. 

Q. The stories that leaked out about Muskie and Mondale, did that 
represent division within the staff rather than any ranking within your own 
mind? 

Carter. I can’t answer that. There has never been a single person to whom 
I expressed a preference, never. I avoided that. There is nobody in the 
world closer to me than Charles Kirbo and I never expressed my pref- 
erence to him, and I didn’t tell Mr. Kirbo who my choice was this 
morning until after I had already called Mr. Mondale. I told my wife only 
about 2 minutes before I placed the call because she had specifically requested 
that I not tell her as she was interrelating with the news media. 

She wanted to be able to tell them truthfully that she didn’t know. 

Q. You had seven press conferences in a row with your prospective 
nominees. In each case you stood aside and listened while the rather aggres- 
sive members of the press asked some questions which were fielded. 

I wonder whether in listening to those questions, you were also turning over 
in your mind how this person as a potential Vice President might react under 
those kinds of pressures and whether that was a factor in your decision? 

Carter. Yes, it was. I thought it was a good part of the learning process. 

Q. Governor, you mentioned this morning you were anxious that Sen- 
ator Mondale would go down to Georgia and Alabama. Can you tell us, this 
doesn’t reflect on the selection necessarily but you wanted his staff to get to- 
gether with Ham and the staffs. When are you going to meet with him again 
and project the campaign? 

Carter. I am going to meet with him tomorrow at noon I believe for 
lunch probably here in this suite. I haven’t talked to Jody about it. But 
I would guess we would make a brief photographic availability there 
and then check the doors and then let me and him and Joan and Rosalynn 
have a chance to talk. In the meantime the staffs have already begun to inter- 
relate. Senator Mondale came up here after we left, when I went to Califor- 
nia caucus, and they have already begun to extract from one another mutual 
ideas on how best to conduct the campaign. 
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My own instructions to Hamilton are to let Senator Mondale and his 
staff make a proposal on their own initiative on how he can best work in the 
campaign itself. My guess is that that would be what we would adopt. 

Q. I have a question which isn’t involved with the selection process, 
but it is on something you raised yourself. You said you thought your tax 
returns had been checked probably every year. I just wondered if you could 
tell us what the nature of those checks were? Were they audits? 

Carter. They were routine IRS audits. When I was governor, I do not 
know if there was any motivation from the White House to check all 
Democratic governors—some Democratic governors think so—my income 
has been at a fairly high level, not exorbitant level. I think I ordinarily 
make $75,000 to $100,000 a year. I think in that income bracket there is a 
fairly routine procedure of checking income tax returns. They always go to 
my accountant in Georgia. His name is Robert Perry. He is a very conserva- 
tive CPA. 

Whenever there is a doubt, he goes with the IRS. In retrospect, I am glad 
of it. I used to argue with him quite a bit. But Iam glad. 

I think the New York Times, by the way, I think Mr. Horrock went down 
and checked our returns. I think he has access to all of them. When he made 
his report, I believe he also confirmed after an independent auditing firm had 
gone over my returns what I just said is true that we had taken a conserva- 
tive position in every instance. When there was a doubt, we paid the taxes. 

This is a good posture. 

My major motivation in life is not to make money, but to stay in public 
service. 

Q. Governor, I wonder, without any derogatory comparisons, if you 
could tell us what you saw as strengths of Senator Muskie and what ‘you 
would have recommended in him if you had gone with him? 

Carter. I had known Senator Muskie perhaps better than any of the 
other candidates with a possible exception of Senator Jackson. I went to 
see Senator Muskie several weeks ago, not to consider him for Vice Presi- 
dent, but to talk to him about budgeting procedures and how they were 
working out. 

He particularly had asked me to come by and asked me to talk to him 
about the sunset law of zero-based budgeting. I was very deeply impressed 
with him, with his knowledge of procedures, and with the thorough approach 
to that kind of responsibility that he hadassumed. 

So when we started the interviews, although he had not been on the origi- 
nal broad list, I asked Mr. Kirbo to include him if he was willing to be con- 
sidered. I didn’t know whether or not he would. I felt the others by the way 
would. 
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He has a maturity that would be valuable to me. He is from New England, 
obviously he is Catholic. He represents a minority, white ethnic group. He 
has had experience not only in Congress but also in the electoral process. He 
had thought quite deeply, which was obvious in my interview, about relation- 
ships with Vice Presidents to the President, although he said he and Senator 
Humphrey had never discussed that in great depth, but he had certainly 
thought about it. There was a general political feeling that he had been a 
victim of the dirty tricks campaign and he didn’t quite get a fair presenta- 
tion to the public in the 1972 effort. 

I think I can say—I think I am right—among all the persons who were 
put forward in the public opinion polls, Senator Muskie I think almost 
always showed up on top. Those are some of the good aspects. 

Q. Can you tell me at what time did you say to yourself, “Mondale 
is the man”? When was that decision made, and were there any other con- 
cerns besides high blood pressure and low recognition factor that you had 
to get over before going with Mondale? 

Carter. I didn’t until yesterday—although I think the movement toward 
Senator Mondale was almost inevitable. The only concern that I had about 
Senator Mondale was political in nature. I really tried to relegate that to a 
secondary position, and that was about his acceptance in the South. 

Our polls show that I am very strong, as you can well imagine, in the 
South. But I was surprised when the Atlanta Constitution polled the Geor- 
gia delegation—this was the day Senator Mondale came down, when it 
was published, and he was the one most favorably mentioned, ‘and I think 
the same thing was the case with the Alabama delegation. 

It was between Mondale and Glenn. I think some of the Alabama folks 
thought Glenn’s position on gun control would hurt him there. So far as 
I can tell, there was not substantial amount of difference. Yesterday—and 
those are not serious concerns—I just searched to see if there was concern 
that I had. 

Q. Governor, it is not to suggest that you made the decision for that 
purpose, but yesterday when you spoke to Western State caucuses, you gave 
a very interesting speech about not only desirability, but in your opinion the 
possibility that the party could be reunited ideologically over a broad range. 
Not to say you made the selection for that purpose, but do you think the 
scene tonight, the two of you together, this choice 1s going to go a long way 
toward that? 

Carter. Yes. I do. That is a factor. 

Q. Could I follow up? 

Carter. Just a couple more questions. 

Q. You said with Georgia and Alabama delegations added to—was it 
genuine or were they anticipating what they thought you were going to do? 

Carter. This was a long time ago. 
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Q. A long time ago? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. On that point, could you say, I know what you said this morning 
about political considerations not being prime, but looking to the future, 
could you say what strengths and weaknesses dispassionately you see in this 
ticket that you have now put together? You have touched here on this 
possibility of a concern that you felt about Mondale in the South. What 
else? 

Carter. I see its strengths. The only weaknesses that I see would possibly 
be because of the religious issues and perhaps in the far West. I had a very 
good meeting this morning with Governor Brown. I hope and expect him 
to play a major role in our campaign. I believe he would help me as a matter 
of fact with both those problems. I hadn’t even thought about them though, 
both of them together until this moment. But I think we have an excellent 
chance to overcome both of those. 

Q. Could you define what you mean by religious issue? 

Carter. The fact that both of us are Protestants. 

Q. Could you explain why in your press conference with Peter Rodino 
that you did not, neither of you mentioned that he had asked his name be 
withdrawn. 

Carter. It wasn’t that firm. He had told me when I talked to him on 
the telephone that he was going—no, when he was trying to make an 
appointment with Mr. Kirbo to see him, that he had to go to the hos- 
pital for a glaucoma problem. When he came up here, as we closed the 
conversation, he expressed some reservations about his age and about his 
possible problem with glaucoma. He also said that he was strongly for me 
and he would like to do anything he could to help me, even including 
possible nominating speech. 

I said if I don’t choose you for Vice President, I would like you to be 
the one who makes the nominating speech. So that was the circumstance 
when we went down to the press conference. 

Later we both decided, he decided more than I did, he didn’t want to be 
considered for Vice President at all, that he would be glad to make the 
nominating speech. 

Before I let Jody announce that, we called Congressman Rodino, and dis- 
covered after talking to him, that he had already had a similar revelation on 
his part about his problem with glaucoma. It was something that would not 
have been a serious thing, but in his mind it was serious about his age. 

Q. Governor, I am not sure if we have covered this, maybe we have, but 
you have described the way in which your thinking about Mondale evolved. 
Could you give us some idea of where you started, that is, what was your 
image of Mondale? 
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You said he was quite low on your list, not really under serious considera- 
tion. If somebody said the name Mondale to you at the time this process 
started, what thoughts and what image would have flashed in your mind? 

Carter. Let me just tell you two or three concerns that I had at the 
beginning that have been alleviated and I think long ago. I had the impres- 
sion that Senator Mondale was primarily concerned with peripheral issues 
in the federal government. 

The more I got into his voting record, his committee assignments, his in- 
volvement, congressional deliberations, the more I found that was not true. 
I did not, for instance, know that he was on the Finance Committee or the 
Budget Committee. And when I began to talk to the leaders of the Senate, 
that is where they felt that his contributions had been greatest. 

I was also concerned about his withdrawal from the Presidential race, al- 
though I was glad to see him get out. There was a slight feeling of resentment 
that I worked harder and he was not willing to work hard. But I discovered 
after talking to those who knew him well and as confirmed by his own private 
statement to me that he made what he considered to be an all-out effort year 
before last and just was not successful and that he was faced with a fruitless 
campaign compared to increasingly gratifying experience in the Senate. And 
had he thought he maintained a chance to be President, he would have stuck 
with the race. 

In checking with some people in Minnesota, they said he has run aggres- 
sive campaigns there when necessary. He was appointed I think to attorney 
general, and then just 2 or 3 months later he had to run for attorney general. 
He won overwhelmingly. 

As he pointed out to me, he did most of his campaign work before the 
campaign started. 

The fact that he won by strong majority ought not to be held as a factor 
against him, that he did work early in the morning, late at night on senatorial 
duties, which had been confirmed too. So his reputation I had of lassitude 
or disinclinations for hard work was completely erroneous as confirmed by 
many sources. 

I didn’t know what his specific stand was on national defense. I think it is 
compatible with my own. He is in favor of a very strong national defense 
posture. He has voted for some of the major issues. He said he had never 
voted for a specific cut. He has voted against specific weapons systems, which 
I would have done myself. 

I thought he was in favor of forced busing. His record as confirmed by my 
staff was he was not. 

He has always tried to find an alternative to busing. His stand on gun 


control is identical to mine. 
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Philosophically, I find myself to be much more compatible with him than 
I thought. 

One more question if you don’t mind. 

Q. Governor, in regard to the concern with the South, the 30 or 40 
people that you talked to, can you say whether Governor Wallace was one 
of them or not? 

Carter. No, I did not talk to Governor Wallace. I didn’t deliberately 
exclude him. One time I placed a call to him to try to talk to him and I 
missed him. I didn’t go back to him. 

I talked to very few governors as a matter of fact. What I wanted was 
people who had personal knowledge of Washington leaders. 

I was not looking for political approbation or disapproval of my prospec- 
tive nominees. I was looking for personal experience with these people to 
indicate there are strengths and weaknesses in their own demonstration of 
leadership capability. 

Thank you very much. 





ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 





OUR NATION’S PAST AND FUTURE 


In accepting the Democratic Party’s nomination for 
President, Mr. Carter told the Democratic National 
Convention meeting at Madison Square Garden in 
New York City on July 15, 1976: 


My nam is Jimmy Carter, and I’m running for President. 

It’s been a long time since I said those words the first time, and now I’ve 
come here after seeing our great country to accept your nomination. 

I accept it, in the words of John F. Kennedy, with a full and grateful 
heart and with only one obligation: to devote every effort of body, mind, 
and spirit to lead our party back to victory and our nation back to greatness. 

It’s a pleasure to be here with all you Democrats and to see that our 
Bicentennial celebration and our Bicentennial convention has been one of 
decorum and order without any fights or free-for-alls. Among Democrats 
that can only happen once every two hundred years. With this kind of a 
united Democratic Party, we are ready, and eager, to take on the Repub- 
licans—whichever Republican Party they decide to send against us in 
November. 

Nineteen seventy-six will not be a year of politics as usual. It can be a 
year of inspiration and hope, and it will be a year of concern, of quiet and 
sober reassessment of our nation’s character and purpose. It has already 
been a year when voters have confounded the experts. And I guarantee 
you that it will be the year when we give the government of this country 
back to the people of this country. 

There is a new mood in America. We have been shaken by a tragic war 
abroad and by scandals and broken promises at home. Our people are 
searching for new voices and new ideas and new leaders. 

Although government has its limits and cannot solve all our problems, we 
Americans reject the view that we must be reconciled to failures and 
mediocrity, or to an inferior quality of life. For I believe that we can come 
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through this time of trouble stronger than ever. Like troops who have 
been in combat, we have been tempered in the fire; we have been disciplined, 
and we have been educated. Guided by lasting and simple moral values, 
we have emerged idealists without illusions, realists who still know the 
old dreams of justice and liberty, of country and of community. 

This year we have had thirty state primaries—more than ever before— 
making it possible to take our campaign directly to the people of America: 
to homes and shopping centers, to factory shift lines and colleges, to beauty 
parlors and barbershops, to farmers’ markets and union halls. 

This has been a long and personal campaign—a humbling experience, 
reminding us that ultimate political influence rests not with the power 
brokers but with the people. This has been a time of tough debate on the 
important issues facing our country. This kind of debate is part of our tradi- 
tion, and as Democrats we are heirs to a great tradition. 

I have never met a Democratic President, but I have always been a 
Democrat. 

Years ago, as a farm boy sitting outdoors with my family on the ground 
in the middle of the night, gathered close around a battery radio connected 
to the automobile battery and listening to the Democratic conventions in 
far-off cities, I was a long way from the selection process. I feel much closer 
to it tonight. 

Ours is the party of the man who was nominated by those distant con- 
ventions and who inspired and restored this nation in its darkest hours— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Ours is the party of a fighting Democrat who showed us that a common 
man could be an uncommon lJeader—Harry S. Truman. 

Ours is the party of a brave young President who called the young at 
heart, regardless of age, to seek a “New Frontier’ of national greatness— 
John F. Kennedy. 

And ours is also the party of a great-hearted Texan who took office in a 
tragic hour and who went on to do more than any other President in this 
century to advance the cause of human rights—Lyndon Johnson. 

Our party was built out of the sweatshops of the old Lower East Side, 
the dark mills of New Hampshire, the blazing hearths of Illinois, the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, the hard-scrabble farms of the southern coastal 
plains, and the unlimited frontiers of America. 

Ours is the party that welcomed generations of immigrants—the Jews, the 
Irish, the Italians, the Poles, and all the others, enlisted them in its ranks 
and fought the political battles that helped bring them into the American 
mainstream. And they have shaped the character of our party. 

That is our heritage. Our party has not been perfect. We have made 
mistakes, and we have paid for them. But ours is a tradition of leadership 
and compassion and progress. 

Our leaders have fought for every piece of progressive legislation, from 
RFD and REA to Social Security and civil rights. In times of need, the 
Democrats were there. 

But in recent years our nation has seen a failure of leadership. We have 
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been hurt, and we have been disillusioned. We have seen a wall go up that 
separates us from our own government. 

We have lost some precious things that historically have bound our people 
and our government together. We feel that moral decay has weakened our 
country, that it is crippled by a lack of goals and values, and that our public 
officials have lost faith in us. 

We have been a nation adrift too long. We have been without leadership 
too long. We have had divided and deadlocked government too long. We 
have been governed by veto too long. We have suffered enough at the hands 
of a tired and worn-out administration without new ideas, without youth 
or vitality, without vision and without the confidence of the American 
people. There is a fear that our best years are behind us. But I say to you 
that our nation’s best is still ahead. 

Our country has lived through a time of torment. It is now a time for 
healing. We want to have faith again. We want to be proud again. We just 
want the truth again. 

It is time for the people to run the government, and not the other way 
around. 

It is the time to honor and strengthen our families and our neighbor- 
hoods and our diverse cultures and customs. 

We need a Democratic President and a Congress to work in harmony for 
a change, with mutual respect for a change. And next year we are going 
to have that new leadership. You can depend on it! 

It is time for America to move and to speak not with boasting and belli- 
gerence but with a quiet strength, to depend in world affairs not merely 
on the size of an arsenal but on the nobility of ideas, and to govern at home 
not by confusion and crisis but with grace and imagination and common 
sense. 

Too many have had to suffer at the hands of a political and economic 
elite who have shaped decisions and never had to account for mistakes or 
to suffer from injustice. When unemployment prevails, they never stand 
in line looking for a job. When deprivation results from a confused and 
bewildering welfare system, they never do without food or clothing or a 
place to sleep. When the public schools are inferior or torn by strife, their 
children go to exclusive private schools. And when the bureaucracy is 
bloated and confused, the powerful always manage to discover and occupy 
niches of special influence and privilege. An unfair tax structure serves 
their needs. And tight secrecy always seems to prevent reform. 

All of us must be careful not to cheat each other. Too often unholy, self- 
perpetuating alliances have been formed between money and politics, and 
the average citizen has been held at arm’s length. 

Each time our nation has made a serious mistake the American people 
have been excluded from the process. The tragedy of Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, the disgrace of Watergate, and the embarrassment of the CIA revela- 
tions could have been avoided if our government had simply reflected the 
sound judgment and good common sense and the high moral character 


of the American people. 
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It is time for us to take a new look at our own government, to strip 
away the secrecy, to expose the unwarranted pressure of lobbyists, to elimi- 
nate waste, to release our civil servants from bureaucratic chaos, to provide 
tough management, and always to remember that in any town or city the 
mayor, the governor, and the President represent exactly the same 
constituents. 

As a governor, I had to deal each day with the complicated and con- 
fused and overlapping and wasteful federal government bureaucracy. As 
President, I want you to help me evolve an efficient, economical, purposeful, 
and manageable government for our nation. Now, I recognize the difficulty, 
but if I’m elected, it’s going to be done. And you can depend on it! 

We must strengthen the government closest to the people. Business, labor, 
agriculture, education, science, and government should not struggle in iso- 
lation from one another but should be able to strive toward mutual goals and 
shared opportunities. We should make major investments in people and 
not in buildings and weapons. The poor, the aged, the weak, the afflicted 
must be treated with respect and compassion and with love. 

I have spoken a lot of times this year about love. But love must be aggres- 
sively translated into simple justice. The test of any government is not how 
popular it is with the powerful but how honestly and fairly it deals with 
those who must depend on it. 

It is time for a complete overhaul of our income tax system. I still tell 
you: It is a disgrace to the human race. All my life I have heard promises 
about tax reform, but it never quite happens. With your help, we are 
finally going to make it happen. And you can depend on it. 

Here is something that can really help our country: It is time for universal 
voter registration. 

It is time for a nationwide comprehensive health program for all our 
people. 

It is time to guarantee an end to discrimination because of race or sex 
by full involvement in the decision making process of government by those 
who know what it is to suffer from discrimination. And they'll be in the 
government if I am elected. 

It is time for the law to be enforced. We cannot educate children, we 
cannot create harmony among our people, we cannot preserve basic human 
freedom unless we have an orderly society. 

Crime and lack of justice are especially cruel to those who are least able 
to protect themselves. Swift arrest and trial, fair and uniform punishment, 
should be expected by anyone who would break our laws. 

It is time for our government leaders to respect the law no less than the 
humblest citizen, so that we can end once and for all a double standard of 
justice. I see no reason why big-shot crooks should go free and the poor 
ones go to jail. 

A simple and a proper function of government is just to make it easy for 
us to do good and difficult for us to do wrong. 

As an engineer, a planner, a businessman, I see clearly the value to our 
nation of a strong system of free enterprise based on increased productivity 
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and adequate wages. We Democrats believe that competition is better than 
regulation, and we intend to combine strong safeguards for consumers with 
minimal intrusion of government in our free economic system. 

I believe that anyone who is able to work ought to work—and ought to 
have a chance to work. We will never have an end to the inflationary spiral, 
we will never have a balanced budget—which I am determined to see— 
as long as we have eight or nine million Americans out of work who cannot 
find a job. Any system of economics is bankrupt if it sees either value or 
virtue in unemployment. We simply cannot check inflation by keeping 
people out of work. 

The foremost responsibility of any President, above all else, is to guarantee 
the security of our nation—a guarantee of freedom from the threat of 
successful attack or blackmail, and the ability with our allies to maintain 
peace. 

But peace is not the mere absence of war. Peace is action to stamp out 
international terrorism. Peace is the unceasing effort to preserve human 
rights. Peace is a combined demonstration of strength and good will. We 
will pray for peace and we will work for peace, until we have removed from 
all nations for all time the threat of nuclear destruction. 

America’s birth opened a new chapter in mankind’s history. Ours was 
the first nation to dedicate itself clearly to basic moral and philosophical 
principles: that all people are created equal and endowed with inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that the power of 
government is derived from the consent of the governed. 

This national commitment was a singular act of wisdom and courage, 
and it brought the best and the bravest from other nations to our shores. It 
was a revolutionary development that captured the imagination of man- 
kind. It created a basis for a unique role of America—that of a pioneer in 
shaping more decent and just relations among people and among societies. 

Today, two hundred years later, we must address ourselves to that role, 
both in what we do at home and how we act abroad—among people every- 
where who have become politically more alert, socially more congested, 
and increasingly impatient with global inequities, and who are now orga- 
nized, as you know, into some one hundred and fifty different nations. 
This calls for nothing less than a sustained architectural effort to shape an 
international framework of peace within which our own ideals gradually 
can become a global reality. 

Our nation should always derive its character directly from the people 
and let this be the strength and the image to be presented to the world— 
the character of the American people. 

To our friends and allies I say that what unites us through our common 
dedication to democracy is much more important than that which occa- 
sionally divides us on economics or politics. To the nations that seek to lift 
themselves from poverty I say that America shares your aspirations and ex- 
tends its hand to you. To those nation-states that wish to compete with us 
I say that we neither fear competition nor see it as an obstacle to wider 
cooperation. To all people I say that after two hundred years America still 
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remains confident and youthful in its commitment to freedom and equality, 
and we always will be. 

During this election year we candidates will ask you for your votes, and 
from us will be demanded our vision. 

My vision of this nation and its future has been deepened and matured 
during the nineteen months that I have campaigned among you for President. 
I have never had more faith in America than I do today. We have an 
America that, in Bob Dylan’s phrase, is busy being born, not busy dying. 

We can have an America that has reconciled its economic needs with its 
desire for an environment that we can pass on with pride to the next 
generation. 

We can have an America that provides excellence in education to my 
child and your child and every child. 

We can have an America that encourages and takes pride in our ethnic 
diversity, our religious diversity, our cultural diversity—knowing that out 
of this pluralistic heritage has come the strength and the vitality and the 
creativity that has made us great and will keep us great. 

We.can have an American government that does not oppress or spy on 
its own people but respects our dignity and our privacy and our right to be 
let alone. 

We can have an America where freedom, on the one hand, and equality, 
on the other hand, are mutually supportive and not in conflict, and where 
the dreams of our nation’s first leaders are fully realized in our own day and 
age. 

And we can have an America which harnesses the idealism of the student, 
the compassion of a nurse or the social worker, the determination of a 
farmer, the wisdom of a teacher, the practicality of the business leader, the 
experience of the senior citizen, and the hope of a laborer to build a better 
life for us all. And we can have it, and we’re going to have it! 

As I’ve said many times before, we can have an American President who 
does not govern with negativism and fear of the future, but with vigor 
and vision and aggressive leadership—a President who’s not isolated from 
the people, but who feels your pain and shares your dreams and takes his 
strength and his wisdom and his courage from you. 

I see an America on the move again, united, a diverse and vital and 
tolerant nation. entering our third century with pride and confidence, an 
America that lives up to the majesty of our Constitution and the simple 
decency of our people. 

This is the America we want. This is the America that we will have. 

We will go forward from this convention with some differences of opinion 
perhaps, but nevertheless united in a calm determination to make our country 
large and driving and generous in spirit once again, ready to embark on 
great national deeds. And once again, as brothers and sisters, our hearts will 
swell with pride to call ourselves Americans. 





ADVISORY SESSIONS 


DEFENSE POLICY 


In July and August, Mr. Carter and Senator Mon- 
dale, his Vice Presidential running mate, held a series 
of meetings in Plains, Ga., with their principal advisers 
on foreign, defense, economic, and domestic policies. 
After each session, Mr. Carter briefed the press and 
invited questions. 

This is the transcript of the press briefing on defense 
matters, July 27, 1976. At its conclusion, Mr. Carter . 
announced he had asked congressional leaders to enact 
a Postcard Voter Registration bill: 


Governor Carter. I thought we had a very productive session with the 
advisers on defense policy. The major overall objective of the session yester- 
day was to see how to coordinate much more clearly the preparation of 
the overall national budget—our ultimate foreign affairs commitments— 
with defense policy. Most of the advisers who were here today have been 
involved either as technicians or as specialists or in some major capacity in 
the Defense Department. And they expressed their frustration, from their 
past close working relationship, that a budget for the Defense Department 
is prepared in the absence of coordination with the foreign policy leaders— 
the Secretary of State and others. 

And everyone agrees that this has to be a major responsibility of the 
President himself, That when you have either the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of Defense attempting to coordinate efforts between the two major 
department staffs, it is an impossibility. It’s been tried in the past and failed. 
But I am determined that if I should become President that this would be 
well coordinated in the initial stages of the preparation of the budget for 
these major departments. 
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There was also an expression of concern that our agriculture policy, our 
foreign trade, the functions of the Commerce Department, which are heavily 
involved, as you know, along with many others in the federal government, 
with foreign affairs, has never been coordinated with the establishment and 
confirmation of our foreign policy. 

The second major thing that we discussed yesterday was our commit- 
ments of troops overseas. I think there was an unanimous agreement that 
our commitments to NATO, which have been confirmed repeatedly by 
Congress, the President and the American people, will have to be sustained. 
The NATO commitment needs to be reassessed. This has not been done 
since 1967. And as I mentioned in my last foreign policy address, the ad- 
vance technologies that have evolved in the last 7 or 8 year period has 
called for a reassessment of the basic sharing of the responsibilities among 
the nations involved in NATO, certainly including ourselves. There was 
unequivocal commitment on everybody’s part that the relative strength 
of the NATO countries has to be maintained vis-a-vis the strength of the 
Eastern European and Soviet Union forces. 

The same agreement was unanimous with respect to our present com- 
mitment in Japan. We have about 25,000 troops in Japan proper, and 1 
think about 35,000 additional troops in Okinawa. As an aftermath of the 
Second World War, these commitments have been ratified over and over. 
Our position about maintaining the concept was reconfirmed, I think, 
unanimously, yesterday that over a period of time, often with careful con- 
sultation with the South Korean and Japanese Governments, we could very 
well reduce our ground forces there over a 4 or 5 year period, with- 
drawing them completely but maintaining adequate air cover for South 
Korea. And I think that this, if done within that time schedule, would be a 
good move. We now have about 42,000 troops in South Korea. 

The next point that we discussed was the ineffectiveness of our nation’s 
Reserve Forces. As a governor who attended National Guard training 
sessions every summer, and as one who has had military training on a 
professional basis, I am quite concerned about the absence of a proper 
role for the Reserve Forces. Both the regular Reserve Forces and also the 
National Guard. There was a great deal of concern expressed by Mr. 
Vance, Mr. Warnke, Mr. Nitze, and others that served in the Defense 
Department, about a shift toward a much more highly trained, much more 
effective and much more crucial role to be played by our Reserve Forces. 
And the political obstacles that have been placed in the path of making 
changes have been considered by them to be almost insurmountable. My 
own belief is that the President, the Defense Department leaders, and the 
governors should be involved in the initial stages of planning for the 
strengthening and the most helpful coordination of the Reserve Forces. 
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That is to be a major objective of mine, and I think it is something that I 
will be commenting on throughout the campaign. 

The next discussion was on manpower. I’ve mentioned many times about 
the heavy overburden of excessive rank in the military forces. This so-called 
grade creep is almost inevitable unless strong leadership is exerted to prevent 
it and to undo it. We’ve got a highly excessive percentage of our total Armed 
Forces in the higher ranks and this must be reversed. We also need to have 
some attention given as to how manpower can be expended in a more effec- 
tive way. One example, of many we discussed, was longer assignment times 
on a particular post for those who serve in the military, and a substantial 
reduction in the amount of transit time and the amount of time spent in the 
Armed Forces in training programs. We’ve now got less than two students 
per instructor in the military, and a reassessment of these commitments will 
be a very good project to undertake. 

The last point that we discussed was arms transfers or the sale of military 
weapons overseas. We've now become the major supplier of the weapons sys- 
tems of all kinds to foreign countries—to the so-called neutral countries, 
those who have relationships between us and the Soviet Union, to our own 
close allies and friends, historically speaking, and those, sometimes, who have 
not publicly expressed animosity toward us. I think that arms sales in the last 
10 years have increased from about $1 billion per year to now close to $12 
billion per year. And I believe very strongly—I think that belief was shared 
almost unanimously yesterday—that the next President should move to 
reduce arms sales abroad. We ought to assess every arms sales policy on an 
individual nation basis. In other words, if we think the sale of arms can 
better preserve peace in a portion of the world, and carry out our committed 
foreign policy, then let the arms sales be made on that basis alone. Not just to 
try to secure sales of our products or to give us an advantageous balance-of- 
trade ratio. 

The most important single impression that all of us got yesterday was the 
inevitable devastation of any nuclear war. American leaders and private citi- 
zens of all kinds tend to forget, as time passes, the unbelievable destruction to 
human beings that would result from any sort of nuclear war. Even if we 
could insure that the war would be “limited in nature,” it would still face 
the prospect of approximately 10 million Americans being killed if an attack 
was made on our country. And an equivalent number, perhaps even a greater 
number, would be killed if a limited war, so-called, was permitted to occur 
in Europe. In an all-out war, the 10 million Americans that would be killed 
would increase to 200 million. Obviously, these figures are unconscionable 
and almost unbelievable. But they are true. And when we change the phrase- 
ology, talking about 40-megaton capability for our atomic submarines or 
800-megaton capability for our fixed-silo ICBM’s or 800 megatons for our 
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bomber fleet, we forget that in human terms this is an unbelievable degree 
of death. 

So the major purpose of our country, obviously, is to continue to be the 
preservation of peace and the security of our country. But the holocaust that 
would result from any sort of nuclear weapons use was very vividly impressed 
on everyone’s mind yesterday. 

Those are some of the points that we discussed. I would like to ask Senator 
Mondale if there are additional things. 

Senator Mondale. I might just make one point, and that is the principle 
of rough equivalence. It would be our hope that the Soviet Union could be 
persuaded in serious negotiations with the United States to restrain on an 
agreed basis from deployment both in numbers and in quality of so-called 
strategic armaments. And that both nations could slowly negotiate down- 
ward the outer limits of the numbers of such weapons, the outer limits of 
new technological deployments of such weapons. It’s that way, that together 
we can reduce our defense budget, increase our security, and increase the 
prospects of getting along with each other. The Soviet Union should know, 
and when I spoke to Soviet leaders a few years ago I said as much, that the 
United States is not going to be ina position where we unilaterally find our- 
selves in a posture where our defense is not credible. But we will be fully 
prepared in practical and hardheaded negotiations to reduce those ceilings 
downward so that both nations may use those resources for human needs and 
at the same time reduce international tensions. 


Invites Questions 


Carter. Does anyone have a question about these matters first? 

Q. Governor, could I ask you, in your campaign obviously you are going 
to have to address this, can you tell us whether the defense budget you will 
be recommending in your campaign will be roughly equivalent to the pres- 
ent budget, somewhat higher, or somewhat lower? 

Carter. I can’t answer that question yet. My belief, which has not been 
shaken, is that compared to the present defense budget, as it evolves from 
one year to another, no matter what the level is, that a savings can be 
realized of roughly 5 percent through some of the changes that I’ve advo- 
cated over a long period of time. But I can’t give you at this point an exact 
figure for the next year or the following year’s defense budget. 

Q. I take it the savings may be eaten up by the need for development of 
weapons or other matters? 

Carter. No matter what the level of the defense budget might be, to 
give us an adequate security force. The changes in the deployment of our 
Armed Forces, reduction in troops overseas, a change in the personnel 
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policies of our country, an elimination of unnecessary functions of the De- 
fense Department, all that can still result in the savings that Pve out- 
lined—$5 to $7 billion, which would be about 5 percent. 

So within the framework of what I and Senator Mondale and Congress 
and our defense and foreign affairs leaders think our needs should be, the 
changes that I’ve advocated could make us have a more efficient and 
singular purpose in the Defense Department and could result in a savings. 

Q. I'd like to ask you again, if I may, if you think the United States should 
achieve a first-strike capability, as that term is used by weapons managers 
today? 

Carter. When you say first-strike capability, obviously we now have, 
and so does the Soviet Union have, the ability to make a first strike and 
create devastation on the enemy. There is no way to prevent a massive 
retaliatory strike. Because for all practical purposes, atomic submarines are 
invulnerable. There is no way for us to detect or destroy the Soviet Union’s 
atomic submarines. And neither is there an ability that the Soviet’s have to 
detect or destroy ours. So if they should be successful in destroying every 
single fixed-silo ICBM in the country, the estimate is that 60 to 70 per- 
cent of our bomber fleet would still be in the air with nuclear capability— 
our B—-52’s, primarily—and also every one of our submarines, which would 
be at sea. And I would think the same thing would apply on the other hand, 
except that the Soviets do not have as many bombers as we do. So there 
would be no possibility under the sun that a first-strike capability could 
be adequate in preventing massive destruction on the country that originated 
the strike. 

Q. May I follow that up then? Over the opposition of people, I believe 
like Senator Mondale, in the Senate last year, when the military appro- 
priations bill was voted last June, a series of amendments allowed R. & D. 
to continue on perfection of accuracy for our land-based missiles, of “meru- 
ing” the “MIRV”, something I barely understand and I trust you do, of 
increasing the ability to knock out silos in the Soviet Union which oppo- 
nents like Senator Mondale argued, it might make the Soviet Union be- 
lieve that we were aiming at the first-strike capability and cause them to 
become more trigger happy? 

Carter. In the analyses that have been done, that have been publicized, 
and I don’t have any secret information about it, there is absolutely no 
possibility of a successful first strike that would prevent unbelievable destruc- 
tion on the originator of the attack. Now, the Soviet Union has a much 
greater dependence on fixed-silo weapons than do we, primarily because 
of our relative superiority in the air with bombers. But their weapons are 
much heavier than ours, their throw weight is much greater than ours, and 
their missiles are large. And they are moving toward the higher accuracy 
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than we have. I think yesterday I tried to draw a distinction between our 
tactical strategy or commitments or plans, and strategic plans. 

In our tactical plans, to speak in simplistic terms, means that you try to 
define combat areas and limit the attack to that area and preclude the 
enemy from trying to attack your own civilian centers, mainly cities. That 
still would create a tremendous devastation and death. But I think the first- 
strike capability which used to be thought of as a possibility is no longer 
possible at all and this has been the case now for 15 or 20 years since atomic 
submarines have been available to both sides. 

Mondale. The question is, how do we continue that basic principle of 
assured retaliatory destruction, that has, I think, assured sanity in the use 
of nuclear weapons since their discovery. The balance of terror. It is an 
eerie concept but you would have to be insane under the present circum- 
stances to commence an attack, because if you did you would be certain 
of your own destruction. And that has been the key basis for stability. And 
both sides realize this. And what I was saying for the last few years was 
that the way to handle that in light of the fact that the Russians are develop- 
ing, or are trying to develop, a counterforce strategy to more maneuverable 
counterforce weaponry. So that we continue that fundamental principal 
of assured retaliatory force and for that reason, for example, last year I 
voted for the B-1 bomber, not because I was for that particular bomber, 
but because I felt it made a lot more sense to follow on with an advanced 
sophisticated bomber that was maneuverable than it was to proceed on a 
publicly acknowledged policy of counterforce which I think inevitably puts 
a hair trigger on nuclear warfare, and scares the Russians—as does their 
technology scare us. For the same reason, I have been a strong supporter 
of submarine forces. A few years ago, I offered an amendment to authorize 
the Norwal class of submarines, because it is the perfect, stabilizing influence 
in this era. It can’t be found, it can be maneuvered beyond the reach of the 
Russians, it has long-range missile capacity, and it helps persuade the 
Russians that it would be foolish to commence an attack against us. So 
my emphasis has been on a strategy that would continue the present balance 
that brings us to a situation that only an insane person would commence a 
nuclear war. 

Q. So you would suggest to the Governor that you not pursue a manner 
of force that, am I correct, is known as first-strike capability? 

Mondale. It’s a matter of emphasis. The key to our strategy ought to be 
the maneuverability of our retaliatory force. 

Q. [Most of question inaudible. Concerns nuclear proliferation and 
acquisition of nuclear weapons by “irresponsible” governments. | 

Carter. As you may remember, I made a major speech on nuclear pro- 
liferation at the United Nations a couple of months ago. And the major 
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thrust of my speech then, and I think it was a good speech—we put a lot 
of time and effort into it—was that our country ought to do everything 
we can to decrease the spread of nuclear weapon capability. This would 
require the tight control of nuclear waste, particularly plutonium waste. 
It would encourage the nations who have not yet signed a non-prolifera- 
tion treaty to do so, it would involve a cessation or an ending of our own 
inclination to test so-called peaceful nuclear devices, even unilaterally if 
the Russians don’t even agree, but it would encourage them to do so. And 
this is a very serious problem. As you know, there are a growing number of 
nations in the world that have a nuclear capability, there may be a few 
nations who have nuclear capability who haven’t yet admitted it, or tested’ 
a weapon so that it can be discerned. But this is a matter that is most heavily 
influenced by the attitudes of the two major forces—that is our own and the 
Soviet Union. France and China, I would guess, are the two next nations 
who have nuclear capability and maybe 400 or 500 weapons, and then 
perhaps England in that category. But we are trying to do everything we 
can, in the campaign, to project the horrors of nuclear proliferation and 
obviously the horrors of any use of atomic weapons in a limited fashion. But 
I do favor strongly our country doing everything it can to discourage the 
proliferation of nuclear capability. 

Q. Did you have any discussions, Governor, or have you been turning 
over in mind the desirability of reassessing the balance between nuclear ca- 
pability and limited conventional warfare capability? The second question 
is, you were talking about the NATO commitment, you’re not yet married 
to any particular troop figures abroad, are you? 

Carter. No, I’m not. I think what the Soviet Union and we both would 
prefer is a general understanding by the world, including us, that any 
altercation in any region would be settled by non-nuclear forces. Now, that 
puts on us, as you could very quickly discern, the requirement that our 
ground forces and air forces, excluding nuclear weaponry, should be sufhi- 
cient in Europe to discourage the Soviet Union from believing that they can 
mount a successful non-nuclear attack. There was a general agreement yes- 
terday, and I think it is one that our nation’s leaders have assumed for a long 
time, that we do have that sort of combined strength in Western Europe, 
with our own forces and those of the other NATO nations. So I think if we 
can keep before us, one, a mutual commitment along with the Soviet Union 
to avoid using atomic weapons at all. Secondly, to maintain a rough equiva- 
lency, and third, to achieve constant “rough equivalency” with reduction in 
weapons or limitations other than a continued arms race, then in capsulated 
form that would express our purpose. 

Q. Governor, you were discussing with the advisers the ineffectiveness of 
Reserve Forces. Did they agree among themselves as to this ineffectiveness? 
What kind of ineffectiveness does this mean? What can’t these forces do? 
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Carter. There is very little correlation between Reserve Forces, say Army 
Reserve and National Guard, on the one hand, with each other or with 
the Regular Forces. There is very little sharing of tactical responsibility within 
a certain region of our country. The readiness of Reserve Forces is doubt- 
ful, there is very little compatibility between promotion, pay, and training 
on the one hand for the Reserve Forces, and for those in the Regular Forces. 
There is a sharp distinction between all the peaceful functions within the 
Reserve Forces and the National Guard which comes under a governor, 
with the immediate transfer of that responsibility to the President if the 
Reserve Forces should be needed. And the degree of quality, weapons, 
is almost completely absent in many of the Reserve Forces. One of the 
things that is obvious to me is that the Reserve Forces, say, in the state 
quite often are shot through with politics—promotion procedures, quality of 
training—are heavily protected by governors and adjutant generals, and 
other leaders of the National Guard, from encroachment of influence from 
Washington. I agree that this should be independent, but I think the only 
way to circumvent that desire for autonomy on the part of the governors 
and the adjutant generals, is for them to be involved in the initial study of 
the changes that need to be made. And I believe that if this is done success- 
fully, that these long-needed changes can be consummated. 

Q. This sounds like there are drastic changes ahead for these local units. 

Carter. I would guess that’s true. And the changes would come in two 
categories. One is increasing substantially their ability of readiness for de- 
fending this country. And second, a much tighter interrelationship, a much 
greater sharing of responsibility with the Regular Forces. That’s where 
the two problems lie. And I don’t believe you will ever have a President who 
is politically strong enough to run over a governor, or to run over 50 gover- 
nors and to institute changes unilaterally from Washington. But if the gov- 
ernors as a group, or representatives of the governors, can work with the 
Defense Department, the President, in evolving preferred changes, I believe 
that is the avenue for possible success. There was unanimous agreement 
yesterday among everyone who has ever served as an adviser to the Defense 
Department that this is a gross need in our country. 

Q. Could I ask each of you what your present position would be on the 
B-1 bomber? 

Carter. I think this is one point where we might disagree. I don’t favor 
at this point construction of the B-1 bomber. I do favor a continued re- 
search and development program on the B-1 bomber if it should become 
necessary in the future. But I don’t favor construction at this point. 

Mondale. I think we agree on that. When I voted for this B-1 authoriza- 
tion, it was for research and development. At the time I issued a statement 
that I thought the B-1 could be restructured. We needed a follow-on 
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bomber, and we wanted to get around this counterforce strategy that was 
then sort of the upfront official policy of the Defense Department. I think 
we need a follow-on bomber. I think that research and development ought 
to go forward, and I voted for the Culver amendment just a few weeks ago 
to do so, but I don’t think we should make the decision to go into production 
until we've decided that that’s the best follow-on bomber to have. 

Q. Senator, how are you going to vote on that this week? 

Mondale. It depends on what form it is in. If it’s research and develop- 
ment I will vote for it. If it’s a delay until next year on the question of 
procurement, I will vote for that. 

Carter. We have not discussed this with each other, and in fact we agree. 

I might say this, this is such a complicated question, with the alternative 
bomber fleet we presently have the FB—111, the B-52, the upcoming increased 
dependence on cruise missiles, the possible inclusion of Backfire, the Russian 
bomber in the SALT II talks with the cruise missile. It’s a fluid situation. 
But I think that Senator Mondale has expressed it very well. We ought to 
keep the B-1 bomber as a potential weapon, and not authorize its con- 
struction until it is obviously needed. I would personally like to see all 
weapon systems that are capable of delivering nuclear arms included in 
the SALT talks, including the Backfire and the cruise missile. I have not 
discussed with the SALT negotiators opposition or the reasons for avoiding 
this subject. But I think that if we are going to have SALT talks, including 
all delivery systems that involve nuclear weapons, [it] would be advantageous 
for humanity, and I believe in the long run that would benefit our own 
country as well. 





One other point, I spent most of this morning working on the postal 
registration bill. The Senate passed its charter a long time ago; it’s been 
bogged down in the House. And I talked to Congressman Tip O’Neill. I also 
talked to the Speaker and they talked to Representative Frank Thompson, 
who is chairman of the committee, and to Representative Madden, who’s 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, and I’m very eager to see the re- 
straints on voter registration removed. In my acceptance speech I called for 
universal registration, which I favored. As a matter of fact, when I an- 
nounced for President in 1974, I also called for universal voter registration. 
I see no reason for the government to put an obstacle in the way of some- 
one who wants to vote. And my assurance this morning was that the postal 
registration bill would be coming out of the Rules Committee no later than 
this week, and I’m going to do all I can to encourage the House to pass the 
bill, and encourage the President to sign it. If the President should veto the 
bill, removing the right of American people to have the chance to vote, then 
I’ll also do everything I can to encourage an override of that veto. I think 
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it is a very important point, particularly in our 200th birthday year, to give 
the American people, for a change, an easy way, an unrestricted way, to 
register to vote in the upcoming election. The Republicans have always 
opposed it, and I think it’s time for us to put the issue in the forefront of the 
consciousness of the American people, and I believe it’s a very important one, 
and I believe it has a good chance this year of finally getting it signed. 

Q. Are you encouraged with the relationship that you have developed 
with the congressional leadership? Is it going well so far do you think? 

Carter. Yes. I think it is going very well. I believe it is accurate to say 
that my phone calls to the Majority Leader, to the Speaker, were a major 
factor in their willingness to revive the bill that has been bogged down in 
committee for a long time, and this is a normal circumstance. Yes, I think 
the relationship is very good. I don’t ever intend though, to be reticent 
about speaking out on things which I consider to be at fault, even within the 
Democratic Congress. I think that, for instance, the present consideration 
of the tax reform bill, which concerns me very much, this is one of the things 
that I will be talking about after our meeting this afternoon. And I think 
that this ought to be done in a way to carry out the statement that I made 
in my acceptance speech that the present tax laws are disgraceful, that they 
ought not to be considered in secret, that the doors ought to be open and 
the American people ought to understand these special tax breaks in these 
bills. In our session this afternoon, that is one of the things that will be cov- 
ered. We’re going to try to get to taxation, budgeting, and economics or 
finance. And their interrelationship with one another. And this will be a 
very important learning process for all of us. 





ECONOMIC POLICY 


This is a transcript of Mr. Carter’s and Senator Mon- 
dale’s press briefing in Plains, Ga., July 28, 1976, fol- 


lowing a conference with the economics advisory panel: 


Governor Carter. This morning, Senator Mondale and I are going to 
divide up the responsibility on the briefing that we had yesterday on eco- 
nomics. Later, we’re going to have a full session on tax reform. 

I thought we would divide it into three parts and then let you ask us ques- 
tions on those subjects or others. 

In the first place, the Nixon-Ford Administrations have been responsible, 
in my opinion, for a major part of the nation’s economic woes. Their stand- 
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ard policy is to depend on a small recession to deal with the problem of in- 
flation. And it has been evident on many occasions that their small recessions 
degenerate into very large recessions. Their response to this has been, under 
both Nixon and Ford, to assume that a 7 to 8 percent unemployment rate 
was normal for our country and they presently have that rate of about 7.5 
to 7.6 percent with no prospect before the end of next year, according to 
their projections, to get it below 7 percent. 

In addition, the inflation rate now is the highest it has been since 1952 
and, under present conditions, it is still up around 5 percent and as you 
know, is increasing. 

Under the Ford-Nixon Administration we’ve also had the highest peace- 
time deficits in the history of this country. And had it not been for the Con- 
gress, which Senator Mondale will cover in a few minutes, it would be much 
worse. 

One of the reasons that they have been so unsuccessful is the lack of 
purpose or the lack of policy or lack of planning or goals for our country 
to achieve in the field of energy, agriculture, transportation, economics. 
There is no certain purpose in our nation’s growth or tax policies, or any 
other policies. This has a lot of additional adverse effects. When President 
Nixon, with a great deal of fanfare, in the fall of 1973, announced “Opera- 
tion Independence,” we were importing about 25 percent of our oil. In 
March of this year, under Nixon and Ford, we imported over 50 percent of 
our oil. And so, what they’ve done is to aggravate potential problems that 
exist. This has had other very serious, adverse effects in addition to those 
which fall to every family with inflation and those families that are unem- 
ployed because of the problem. The interest rates which are always high in a 
Republican Administration are now still very high with 9 percent being a 
good, an optimum interest rate on mortgages. And our balance of trade has 
now degenerated from a very high surplus to almost a negative figure this 
year. We do have a slight surplus of goods and services, we have a slight 
deficit now on goods alone. And of course as I mentioned yesterday, a lot of 
this surplus is derived from excessive sales of weapons overseas. The last 
point that I would like to make is this; we have lost confidence in the 
programs that the administration now has decided to put forward for dealing 
with unemployment. Including the recent bill that was passed over President 
Ford’s veto, we are spending about $7 billion a year just to provide jobs for 
people. But in many ways, the Nixon-Ford Administrations have made it 
obvious that they don’t really believe in these programs. They are not 
pushing them aggressively and of course this results inevitably in the failure 
of programs that have been financed by Congress, most often over Ford or 
Nixon’s veto. These are some of the problems that have befallen us because 
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Senator Mondale will now comment on how the Congress and the 
President have worked together in the past and how the Congress has helped 
to overcome some of these problems. Then I’ll come back in a minute and 
outline some of the additional things that we propose to do in the next ad- 
ministration if we are successful this year. Then we’ll open the session to 
questions. 

Senator Mondale. Despite the fact that even now, we have the highest 
inflation in 18 years, the highest unemployment since World War II, except 
for a few spots in the Eisenhower years, it would have been much worse 
had not the Congress fought the Nixon-Ford Administration economic 
policies in the midst of a very, very deep recession. We must recall that it 
was President Ford’s proposal not to decrease taxes on the average American, 
but in fact to increase them. And we had to resist that policy. Then when 
we finally persuaded them to reduce that, the proposal was for a very modest 
tax cut most of which was supposed to go to the very high income Amer- 
icans—persons with $40,000 or more, and it was to terminate in a single 
year. We fought that policy and deepened the tax cut, made it progressive, 
so that the average American got some relief from inflation and was able 
to buy goods and services that were needed. 

In the interest and credit field, the Congress has consistently and strongly 
pressured the Federal Reserve Board to back off its high interest and tight 
credit policies, and while they’re still much higher and less accommodating 
than they should be, I think there’s probably a more forthcoming Federal 
Reserve policy, almost as surely would have been the case, had it not been 
for congressional pressure. In addition to that, the Congress rejected the 
strong and consistent advice of the Nixon-Ford Administration that there 
should be deep and profound slashes in the federal budget for human 
programs and particularly for jobs. And most of the vetoes have been in 
that area, and we've had a strong struggle to try to keep some of those 
programs going in order to provide employment, in order to provide some 
relief for persons of average income. And that is an additional source of 
strength in the economy today. Finally, the administration, over a year 
ago, and people sometime forget this, proposed the immediate—immediate, 
I underscore that—deregulation of oil. So that overnight the price of 
oil was soared to the Arab price levels on U.S. produced oil. That would 
have added something like $400 to the cost of living for every family in 
America. We were able to head that off after a long and bitter fight. So that 
despite the unimpressive performance of today’s economy, in which both 
unemployment and inflation are excessive, it would have been far worse 
had it not been for the insistence of the Congress in these crucial areas. 

Governor Carter. The last thing I’d like to do is to establish for you 
the results of our long discussions yesterday, and outline the goals we hope to 
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achieve, with, I think, a very good chance of success, and then list 10 or 12 
things—I haven’t counted them—that would lead to the achievement of 
these goals. 

Our first goal would be full employment for all those who are able to work 
in this country. We analyzed in depth how this might be achieved with a 
minimum adverse impact on inflation, and by targeting the emphasis on job 
opportunities in certain sectors of the unemployed Americans, we believe and 
the economists who advised us yesterday believe, that we can reduce un- 
employment by a full 1 percentage point without having the adverse effect of 
inflation compared to what would be the case if it was a broad based 
approach. So unemployment reduction is one goal. 

The next one is to achieve an inflation rate of 4 percent or less. This is by 
the end of the administration. 

Third, is to have a balanced budget. I believe that this is an achievable 
goal and is one that would be a good achievement to be sought. And I would 
be deeply committed to this under normal, economic circumstances. And we 
believe that our projections, based on studies of the Wharton School of Busi- 
ness, by the conference board, and others, is that the budget can be balanced 
and any surplus generated can be spent to carry out the promises of the 
Democratic Party platform. ; 

Fourth, a steady growth. We project a conceivable growth rate conserva- 
tively speaking of 4 to 6 percent per year. 

And the last goal, that we would attain is to stabilize a percentage of the 
gross national product which is absorbed by the public sector through taxes 
and is spent by the public sector. It has been growing in recent years and is 
now about 20 to 21 percent and we would hope to level off the percentage of 
our gross national product that’s collected through taxes and spent by the 
public sector. 

Now, how to do these things. One would be to have as a major goal, not 
just the control of available money supplies, but the stabilization of interest 
rates. High interest rates are a very serious problem in expansion of industrial 
capacity, the generation of new job opportunities, particularly important in 
a field like housing or construction. To have long-range policies on eco- 
nomics, agriculture, energy, transportation and so forth, which we do not 
have now. Third, is to do everything we can to increase competition within 
the business sector. By rigid enforcement of the antitrust laws, and by giving 
as much attention as we can to removing unwarranted regulation to protect 
industry and emphasizing the advantages to be derived from regulation for 
the consumer. 

To redefine the purpose of our strategic stockpiling. In the past, we have 
had strategic stockpiles based exclusively on national defense. But we need 
to maintain adequate stockpiles in some strategic goods, I can name any one 
of them, that would be conducive to stabilizing prices on products that 
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fluctuate wildly on the international market. Third, strengthen the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability and to increase our efforts through jawboning, 
through persuasion, through involvement of labor and industry, and to hold 
down voluntarily unwarranted pressure on the economy through rapid rises 
in prices or wages. The first step would be to strengthen the Council of Wage 
and Price Stability. 

This is a very important consideration that we discussed at length yester- 
day and that this is to increase investment by the business community 
through equity financing as compared to debt financing. There has been a 
major shift in the past number of years, particularly under the Ford-Nixon 
Administration toward a dependence on debt financing. 

And the last thing that we discussed was a more accurate and current in- 
ventory of jobs that are available to be filled, matched accurately with the out- 
put of our vocational and technical schools, ether educational institutions, 
and the job capabilities of those who are chronically unemployed. 

One point that I forgot to mention is the increase again in the impetus 
in our own country on research development. We have now fallen far behind 
countries like West Germany and Japan on the amount of research and 
development that goes into increasing productivity for efficient means of 
generating goods and services. 

Most of our research and development now in this country is going into 
defense and space. But the orientation of more research and development 
funds into better productivity would be, we believe, a way to pay rich 
dividends. 

Those are some of the policies of the Ford-Nixon Administration, the goals 
that we’ve established, the history of what the Congress has done in the 
past and their contention over some of these same questions and some of 
the means that we would use to achieve those goals. And now both Senator 
Mondale and I will be available to answer questions. 


Questions 


Q. Do you as yet have any specific ideas as to how you would deal with 
the Federal Reserve Board. Whether you would ask for any statutory changes 
in the present system? 

Carter. I personally favor retaining the independence of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The only request that I would make for statutory change 
is to let the chairmanship term be coterminate with the term of the Presi- 
dent. I might say that I would strengthen the interrelationship between 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Council of Economic Advisers, the President, 
perhaps the leaders in Congress—Ways and Means and Finance—of course 
the Commerce Department and others involved in the inventory of economic 
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strength in this country and long-range planning. But that’s the only change 
that I would advocate for the Federal Reserve Board itself. 

Q. You wouldn’t foresee any problem in getting interest rates to the 
level that you want them with continued independence of the Board? 

Carter. No, I think not, because there is an adequate flexibility in the 
President’s budget and the congressional budget when it’s finally decided, 
and also the availability of tax changes that might be derived from the 
Ways and Means Committee in the House that would help to change in- 
terest rates. There are also studies going on with which I am not thoroughly 
familiar about increasing competition in banking facilities. Giving savings 
and loan institutions the right to maintain demand deposits and pay interest 
on them, and also to permit commercial banks as they presently exist to pay 
interest on demand deposits. But there are other matters that can be pursued 
to stabilize perhaps the lower interest rate level. 

Mondale. In my acceptance speech, I talked about the deadlock of 
American democracy, this deep gap which existed between the Executive 
and the Legislative Branch. Perhaps in no other area has it been more 
expensive and costly to Americans than in the development of economic 
policy. Today, the monetary policy is basically the province of the Executive 
Branch—of the Federal Reserve Board. And fiscal policy, taxing and spend- 
ing, being the province of the Congress. And they have been operating in a 
disjointed and even hostile and suspicious environment. And that’s one of the 
key reasons that the economy has worked so poorly. Fiscal and monetary 
policy have to work together. And they have to be coordinated very care- 
fully. There is a role for taxes and tax reform, and there is a role for govern- 
ment spending or government restraint. There is a role for credit, there is 
a role for money supplies. It has to be tied together in a balanced and steady— 
and I emphasize the word steady—policy. One of our problems has been this 
stop and go, up and down, uncertain environment in which business and 
workers have to operate. They do not know from day to day what our poli- 
cies are going to be, because frankly we haven't had a government that 
could govern. And I think one of the most helpful things about the Carter 
Administration is that we’ll have a single, coherent, coordinated economic 
policy, which we haven’t had for years. 

Q. Would you then support, as I beheve you did last year, correct me if 
I’m wrong, a bill which would require the Fed to set money supply, M-1 
and M-2, according to congressional desire. . 

Mondale. That was an expression of the futility of the situation. It makes 
a lot more sense to have a single, coordinated economic policy, with the 
Executive and the Legislative Branch cooperating. We said that at the 
time. But we couldn’t get an answer out of the Federal Reserve Board. 
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We knew that their money supply and credit supplies were bringing the 
American economy to a halt. It had created a depression in the housing 
industry, and in desperation, the only thing we could reach for was some 
kind of legislative resolution which if nothing else would embarrass the 
Federal Reserve Board toward a more accommodative policy. That is a 
very tough way to try to bring about a coordinated policy. And it didn’t 
work. I think we embarrassed them some. But it is far more preferable— 
I mean, we did several things. We passed a resolution that tried to effect 
guidelines and all of it was designed in our frustration to get the Federal 
Reserve Board to help us get the economy moving again. And it is far pref- 
erable to have a single coordinated national economic policy which we 
would have under a Carter Administration. 

Q. Has the Federal Reserve Board revealed their policies? 

Mondale. Yes, they started to reveal their projected money supply target. 
But it would not be necessary if you had a cooperative arrangement. 

Carter. I might point out that yesterday Mr. Burns announced he was 
further tightening the money supply. 

Q. Governor Carter, many economists in the present administration 
think there is an essential tension, if not a contradiction between your goals 
I and 2—full employment and inflation. I was wondering if you have any 
reservations at all about supporting the Humphrey-Hawkins bill, as ob- 
viously the Republicans do have great reservations about it. 

Carter. Well, the Humphrey-Hawkins bill, in my mind, is an expres- 
sion of a commitment to full employment. Full employment as now being 
defined by the Congress. I haven’t kept up with the day-by-day amend- 
ments to the Humphrey-Hawkins bill. I think that the latest amendment 
that has been introduced in the House is that this is 3 percent unemploy- 
ment among adults, and adults are defined as a 20 year old or older. The 
thrust of the Humphrey-Hawkins bill is to have a coordinated approach to 
unemployment. To reduce it so those who are able to work will be able 
to find a job. Now, it’s hard for me to comment on everyday’s version of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill. It’s a fact that the Humphrey-Hawkins bill has 
not cleared either the House or the Senate—it hasn’t gotten out of com- 
mittee yet, and I think the chances for it this year are highly doubtful. 
But the overall purposes of the Humphrey-Hawkins bill, yes, I do support 
it. I did not support the Humphrey-Hawkins bill when it was originally 
introduced. 

Q. I wanted to ask, is your position essentially as it was in April when 
you announced that you did support it? 

Carter. When I expressed my support for the Humphrey-Hawkins bill, 
with the unemployment rate at the time as prescribed, and with a mini- 
mum of interference of the federal government in the private sector on 
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planning, and with an emphasis on jobs in the private sector, and not in 
the public sector. I think the amendments, if you want to go into detail, 
I think the amendments have also been adopted by the House committee 
that does not require that wages paid to unemployed be equivalent to wages 
paid to those in the community. I think that was too rigid a requirement. 
I do favor through the payment of the minimum wage, at least, to those who 
are unemployed. 

Q. Governor, do you accept a definite goal—full employment means 
different things to different people. Do you use the Humphrey-Hawkins bill 
definition of 3 percent unemployment for people of 20 years or older? 

Carter. I think that’s a reasonable definition. You have to remember 
that when you are talking about the unemployment rate now, it’s 7//2 pet- 
cent or more. To start arguing about the exact definition of unemployment 
when it gets down to 3 percent is really an ideal exercise, but I think as a 
goal, that’s a good one. 

Q. You also mentioned strengthening the Wage and Price Stability 
Board as one of your goals. Conceivably, could that strengthening process 
ever extend to the reinstitution of wage and price controls? 

Carter. I would favor, as a last resort, if all the other provisions failed, 
in sequence, the awarding to the President of wage and price control au- 
thority. I don’t think that I would ever have to use it. But there are many 
things that can be done with a President that is trusted by business and 
labor within the present council, if it’s strengthened, it would avoid any 
necessity for the imposition of wage and price controls. But if I considered it 
necessary, I would not hesitate to call for them. 

Q. Could you amplify a little bit on the strengthening process? What 
would you like to see done with the Board as far as the Board’s power goes? 

Carter. Let me just give you a couple of examples. Because I don’t want 
to go into detail, I’m not qualified to do that yet. One would be our promise 
that wage and price increases be announced ahead of time—either 30 
days, or 60 days or 90 days. Which would give the President, business 
and labor leaders, Members of the Congress, a chance to express their 
displeasure, their concern about those possible increases. In other words, 
it would be through consultations with labor, and consultations with business 
perhaps in the same forum, to get them to establish on an industry-wide basis 
voluntary goals, say no more than a 6 percent increase, for instance, per year. 
Another thing that could be done is to continue a policy which I personally 
favored under President Ford, of limiting wage increases for federal em- 
ployees to a reasonable figure. I think this sets a good example for the private 
sector, and it’s a very good and persuasive argument among the American 
people who are the ultimate arbitors in a question of this kind. Besides that, 
there are a series of things that can be done before you impose wage and 
price controls. 
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Q. You said you could reduce unemployment by I percent without real- 
izing any adverse effects-—ts that correct? 

Carter. No, the economists yesterday. had done a study at my request 
over a period of some months. Dr. Carolyn Bell was the one who had 
done this work. Their analysis showed that if you can target special groups 
of Americans who are unemployed, or perhaps special areas of our country 
where unemployment is greatest, then you can reduce the unemploy- 
ment rate 1 percent or more without having inflationary pressures. Com- 
pared to the inflationary pressures that would result if all efforts on unem- 
ployment were blanket throughout the country. The targeting aspect can 
alleviate pressures of inflation. 

Q. Are you saying that unemployment can be reduced indefinitely in a 
number of areas without having any inflationary effect? 

Carter. Let me just give you an example. If at a time you reach a 5¥% 
percent unemployment rate, which would be 2 percent less than it is 
now, you would have a certain degree of inflationary pressure at that 
level if the unemployment reduction effort was done broad base, nationwide, 
with no targeting. With targeting, and spending the same amount of money 
from the federal government which is now $7 billion a year, you could 
reduce the unemployment rate down to 41% percent and have the same level 
of inflationary pressure. 

Q. May I ask you about the Federal Power Commission’s decision yes- 
terday on natural gas, Governor? Whether you agree with it and what you 
would do with it if you don’t? 

Carter. I don’t really know what they decided. 

Q. It allows the deregulation of natural gas prices immediately. 

Carter. I don’t favor that. The only deregulation that I would favor 
is to leave existing contracts in effect at the present level of price stability, 
many which go far beyond the year 2000, and deregulate for a limited 
period of time. ; 

Q. About your remarks on federal employees. Because Presidents Ford 
and Nixon consistently did not accept the recommendations of the board, 
which is set to recommend comparability pay raises for federal employees. 
Are you saying that you think a federal employee ought not to get an in- 
crease to keep him comparable with the civilian employees for the same job? 

Carter. What I’m saying is, that as an overall part of the example, 
if the influence of the President is any good, his policy on federal em- 
ployees can be a guideline to be used to encourage the private sector to restrain 
wage and price demands. 

Q. You are saying, then, are you not Governor... 

Carter. Let me use my language and you use yours. 
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Q. I’m not clear on what, at the moment, Senator Mondale can correct 
me on this, there is a Board which is set, a comparability board, and it comes 
up with the recommendations. The President then accepts it and sends tt 
to Congress and Congress may try to override the President’s request. The 
last one, where they should have gotten 8.66 percent according to the 
formula, the President recommends 5 percent, because it was tied in with 
that congressional business about raising their own salaries. I am trying to 
find out whether you would accept comparability or whether you would ask 
federal employees to, in effect, take a cut, an inflationary cut, which you 
then are saying is an example to private business. 

Carter. I would leave that option open to set an example with reduced 
increases for federal employees if it was part of an overall agreement with 
labor and industry in the private sector to hold down inflationary pressures. 

Q. I don’t know if you got into this broad range of subjects, but was 
there any long-range thinking about equalization of opportunity, what 
the whole thrust of your economic policy would be, in broad social terms? 

Carter. Yes, one of the studies that we’ll be continuing is continual 
analysis of the roughly $180 billion that the government now spends on 
income transfers. And how this can best be used with the existing amount 
of money through welfare reforms, the elimination of unnecessary programs 
and other income transfer to provide more equity and opportunity. I would 
not hesitate to use some aspect of tax reform as a part of this composite 
approach to the right of people to have an adequate income. My heavy 
emphasis would be that those who can work ought to work. But among 
those who cannot work, then I think we have a long way to go to provide 
equity. So I would look at the whole proposition of tax credit, and of 
income transfer, that presently comprises roughly $180 billion as a composite 
amount to be used in an equitable way for income maintenance. 





FOREIGN POLICY 


Following is Mr. Carter’s press briefing at Plains, 
Ga., July 29, 1976, after a conference with his foreign 
policy advisory group: 


Governor Carter. This will be the last issues session this week. We intend 
to schedule others for future learning processes for myself and Senator 
Mondale. 
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Today we had a joint discussion about foreign affairs. We emphasized 
the point that we are trying to learn as much as we possibly can about the 
interrelationship between our nation and others so that we can present to 
the world a foreign policy that is understood by the American people, which 
is predictable, and which has an acknowledged purpose, which can have 
bipartisan support, which can regain the trust of other nations in our 
country and which can accurately represent the character of the Ameri- 
can people. 

We had specific discussions about the African nations, and particular 
emphasis today throughout the discussions on the developing nations of the 
world. Those who have been most sadly neglected in our own nation’s 
emphasis in the past few years under Presidents Nixon and Ford and Mr. 
Kissinger. I think this is the first time, certainly, that any Presidential candi- 
date has ever spent so much time studying.the particular problems of the 
developing nations, but there is a very legitimate reason for it because of 
the past neglect and because of the importance—the crucial nature—for 
the future. We discussed our relationship on an East-West basis specifically, 
of course, with the People’s Republic of China and with the Soviet Union. 
We discussed the Middle East and the Mediterranean area, and within 
the special framework of the developing nations discussion, in addition to 
Africa we discussed countries in our own hemisphere. 

We also tried to analyze the proper interrelationship derived from the 
Monday meeting between correlating defense policy establishment and 
foreign policy—our political interrelationship with other countries. We 
discussed some creative approaches to SALT II talks and we were par- 
ticularly concerned in the Middle East in emphasizing the fact that with- 
out a complete confidence in our own government position on the Middle 
Eastern question, within Israel, that there can be no, or very little, possi- 
bility of an ultimate settlement in the Middle East. In other words, we 
have to have a consistent, unshakable, unchanging commitment of sup- 
port for Israel, and with that understanding and acceptance within the 
Israeli nation that we can have a good hope for peace in the Middle East. 

We also discussed our relationship with South Africa, and Rhodesia, 
with an understanding that there would be no yielding on our part on the 
issue of human rights and majority rule. 

The other point that we did discuss was South America. The fact that we 
should get away permanently from an attitude of paternalism or punishment 
or retribution when some of the South Americans didn’t yield to our per- 
suasion, There was a great revelation, to me at least, that within the Third 
World nations, the developing world, the unique leadership role that has 
been played by Mexico, Venezuela, and other Latin American leaders. I 
think the Latin American nations must be treated as individuals. They 
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must be recognized as far as their own worldwide leadership capabilities of 
influence. And to treat them in a paternalistic manner, or just in the hemi- 
spheric relationship, would be a mistake. Perhaps Senator Mondale would 
like to add a point or two, and then we’ll answer some questions. 

Senator Mondale. One of the other matters discussed was the very cru- 
cial importance of establishing and maintaining an ongoing high-level con- 
sistent relationship with our traditional allies in Western Europe, in Japan, 
and in Canada. This is the bedrock of American foreign policy, and that the 
administration ought to have that in mind at the highest level of priorities at 
all times. I think that is a crucial part of any kind of foreign policy that 
represents the best interest and ideals of the American people. 

We also talked about the crucial need to put a ceiling, not just on strategic 
arms where we think much lower ceilings are clearly needed, but also a simi- 
lar ceiling on the arms transfer of tactical armaments. 

Right now, as you know, the United States is the leading arms sales coun- 
try in the world. But in order to put that kind of restriction on the transfer 
of arms, there must be an agreement reached between the Soviet Union, 
between other countries such as West Germany, England, which sell arma- 
ments, but also with the consuming countries, because this is a matter which 
arms purchasing nations around the world have a direct interest. And it 
would be our hope that we could move toward some international agree- 
ment between those who sell arms and those who buy arms to bring a dra- 
matic reduction in the amount of the tragic, expensive, arms sales that go on 
in the world today. 


-Questions 


Q. Governor, did you carry forward in any more specific detail today 
the ideas that you expressed earlier in the foreign policy addresses? 

Carter. No, a lot of these people have helped me in the past in the 
preparation of those speeches. One that we did talk about quite frequently 
was my speech in New Jersey on the Middle East and the fact that this 
was an adequate expression of my concern at this point. We did discuss 
some failures of the Ford and Nixon Administrations in dealing with the Eu- 
ropean nations, in dealing with the Latin American nations, and I’ve ex- 
pressed some corrective action there. The excessive sales of American arms 
overseas, the failure in Cambodia, the failure in Angola, and the failure in 
Cypress. And how to avoid similar mistakes in the future. We are planning— 
I’m planning, to make additional foreign policy speeches in the future on 
world food supplies, on East-West relationships (that is our relationship with 
the Peoples Republic of China and the Soviet Union) and also between our- 
selves in the Northern Hemisphere and the developing nations in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. There may be other particular subjects that I will choose, 
but those three speeches are already in preparation. 
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Q. We’ve heard all week that you’ve talked about how you desire to 
establish some kind of predictability in government—in economic policy and 
foreign policy—you were criticized during your term as governor as being 
intractable—do you think there is a danger of locking yourself into a policy 
that may be dictated by events that you can’t foresee. 

Carter. I don’t believe so, I think the best way to be predictable is first 
of all to have a clearly understood policy that has been worked out through 
direct bilateral negotiations with individual nations and also which is under- 
stood by and hopefully supported by the American public and also the 
Members of Congress and other leaders. All these elements that I just 
described to you as prerequisites for predictability are now absent. 

Q. Why would a country like, for example, Saudi Arabia, which buys 
arms, because it doesn’t manufacture them and thinks it needs them, be 
interested in signing up for a treaty that would restrict the transfer of 
tactical arms? 

Carter. Well, that’s a point that Senator Mondale made, but I don’t 
think that he was talking about the consuming nations agreeing among 
themselves particularly, to refrain from buying weapons. I think the initia- 
tion has got to be from us, hopefully with the joint cooperation of the Soviet 
Union, the European nations and others who sell arms. That would have 
to be the first step. And then as we agree to reduce the rate of delivery of 
arms overseas, then through bilateral relationships, or by decisions based on 
the furtherance of our own foreign policy, we could decide which nations 
would have the greatest reduction in arms sales from us to them. 

Q. You have a China expert here—Professor Oksenberg. And the Chi- 
nese Government has seemed to be saying recently that they want closer 
relationships with the United States but there hasn’t been much move- 
ment in that direction. Was anything discussed about possibly bringing about 
closer ties to China? 

Carter. Yes. We discussed the fact that since the initial opening up of 
direct relationships between our nation and China as a result of President 
Nixon’s visits, and Secretary Kissinger’s visits, that the relationships have 
probably become stalemated or even deteriorated to some degree. We did 
discuss at some length the special problem that derives from the competi- 
tion between the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China, and 
how our increase in friendship or sales policy toward the People’s Republic 
would affect our relationship with the Soviet Union, and the fact that we 
had to be careful and to have this relationship well understood either 
through private information or through public statements. But I think we 
do have an opportunity to increase our friendly relationships with the 
People’s Republic of China within that framework. 
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Q. About Southern Africa—since it seems to be one of the problems that 
demonstrates the limitations not only of American power but even of 
influence. It’s all right to deplore apartheid but after that, what could 
you do that’s useful. There’s a great debate as to whether you press too 
hard or maintain reasonably friendly relations with the Republic of South 
Africa. Which way is your thinking tending? 

Carter. We've had a national _policy over a span of several administra- 
tions that supports the concept of majority rule in all nations of the world, 
including our own. I think we also have an increasing awareness of a crisis 
developing in Rhodesia. I think to a lesser extent in South Africa. I think 
that we ought to recognize as one aspect of the question the multinational 
interest in the southern part of Africa in dealing with South Africa. Be- 
cause there is to a substantial degree, the nations surrounding South Africa 
are dependent, economically speaking, on the progress made in South 
Africa—economically. Second, South Africa has unwarranted influence in 
that region on other countries, in some respects. They have a major role 
to play in the resolution of the Rhodesian crisis. 

I don’t know the answer to what we ought to do, specifically. 

We ought to try to shape our own policies in accordance with what is 
best for the majority of people in individual nations. We should continue 
to constrain our relationships with South Africa to encourage the move 
toward majority rule. We should use South Africa’s good offices in trying 
to resolve the Rhodesian question which might be of a more crucial nature 
in achieving a majority rule, and overall, never forget that in Africa, in 
particular, we’ve got the overriding question of human rights which still 
has a long way to go. 

I think our country has established through its own experience in race 
relationships, and particularly in the South, an understanding of this very 
sensitive issue. How to deal with black and white people within the same 
community so that both the blacks and whites will be well served. There 
is no doubt in my mind that in the South, although we feared the elimina- 
tion of segregation or apartheid here, that the results of this elimina- 
tion of racism—racial separation—has been good for both black and white 
people. And with that special knowledge in our own country I think we 
might be a help in Africa in the resolution of that question. I don’t know 
how to answer your question better than that. I think that in general, is what 
we want to do. 

Q. Can you give us some ideas of the innovations you have in mind, the 
innovative approaches you have for SALT? 

Carter. No. I’m not qualified to give information about specific aspects 
of the SALT talks. I understand that we have had good progress made in 
the SALT talks with the major problem being the backfire bomber and the 
cruise missile. And I think that is generally accepted knowledge—that’s not 
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confidential information. Other than that statement I don’t know how to 
give the technical mechanisms by which the SALT II talks might be im- 
proved. But I’m not qualified to answer your question—that’s my problem. 

Q. A further question about arms sales. In the absence of an agree- 
ment between the purchasing and the selling nations, are arms sales a 
proper instrument of American foreign policy—can we afford not to sell 
arms, conventional arms, abroad? 

Carter. We can certainly afford to reduce our sales of arms abroad. I 
think in the last 10 years we have increased arms sales from about $1 billion 
a year to about $12 billion per year. And my hope would be that we could 
get a multinational agreement to limit arms sales to reduce the threat of 
war. In the absence of that agreement, my next preference would be a 
series of bilateral agreements, and in the absence of that kind of progress, 
then I would not hesitate as President to assess unilateral reduction of arms 
sales overseas, making decisions on individual countries in the way that 
I thought best, and that the Congress thought best, to effectuate our adopted 
foreign policy. 

Q. Do you have anything further on the kinds of constraints you were 
talking about placing on South Africa? 

Carter. I’m not qualified to give those statements now. I wish you would 
let me wait until I make my North-South speech. We are working on 
some of those things, and I could name two or three but they may not be 
the most important ones. I’m not trying to avoid your question. I just don’t 
want to list a partial series of actions to be taken. 

As you know, as Andy Young pointed out inside—and he’s made several 
trips to South Africa—the changes that took place in the South were 
brought about substantially by the interrelationship of government and 
the private sector. The South never integrated its schools as long as the 
pressure came strictly from HEW. 

But once the business and professional community decided, specifically 
say in Atlanta, that this was a good thing, economically and socially, for 
black and white people—when that occurred—there was an alleviation of 
tension and a movement very rapidly toward the resolution of the racial 
problem in the South. And obviously the heavy investments that we now 
have by the private sector in industrial opportunities, and in banking, for 
instance, is a possible mechanism that we might use jointly with govern- 
ment to help bring about that kind of persuasion. But that would be one 
of the illustrative points that would be beneficial in my opinion. 

Q. You said in the past that you wanted to establish a relationship with 
Vietnam to provide a full accounting for MIA’s. I understand that Senator 
[sic] Montgomery's congressional committee that has been set up to look at 
this problem concluded just this week that our MIA’s were probably dead. 
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In other words, they drew a line. Are you prepared to believe that now we 
ought to proceed on that basis? And how would that effect your thinking? 

Carter. I would insist that there would be an additional accounting. 
The fact that someone is dead to me is not adequate so long as the Viet- 
namese government has information about how that person died and where 
they died and where they might be buried. I think the major concern among 
those families who have members who are missing in action—and we have 
many of them in Georgia, as you know, because of our heavy concentration 
of military bases—is the uncertainty about it. And when I’m satisfied that 
the Vietnamese Government has made a complete accounting of those who 
are missing in action, whether they be alive or dead, that would be the 
prerequisite that I described. 

Q. Would you expect the Vietnamese to know in every instance? In 
many cases, they wouldn’t know either. 

Carter. I understand that. I said to the extent that I’m convinced that 
they have given us the information they have. That would be a subjective 
judgment that would be required. 

Q. Are you also interviewing people for possible positions in your admin- 
istration if you are elected? 

Carter. No, I’m not interviewing anybody for possible positions if 
I’m elected and I don’t intend to make that sort of interview at all be- 
tween now and the election day. Obviously as I meet with people who 
give me advice on defense, or welfare, or tax reform or foreign affairs, 
I assess their qualities and their knowledge and their methods of expressing 
themselves, their compatibility with me and so forth, and that would be 
one of the mechanisms that I would use to decide ultimately whom I might 
chose to help me in various positions, but I’m certainly not in a role of 
trying to choose anyone yet. 

Q. Four of the last Presidents, including the present one, were all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and while there complained bitterly about excessive use 
of executive privilege. Once they got into the White House, they defended 
it. You complained about secretiveness from Secretary of State Kissinger. 
Is it possible to define the limits of executive privilege, so that Congress would 
not have to resort to subpena every time there’s a contest? 

Carter. Yes, I noticed today that there was in the news a movement 
toward the passage of a sunshine law. I think the House has now passed a 
weaker version of the sunshine law compared to what the Senate did. I 
favor the very strong Senate bill that was passed. In fact, an even stronger 
one. And by Executive order, early in my administration I will open up 
as much as I can the Executive Branch of government to public scrutiny. 
It’s a commitment that I’ve made and I will carry out that commitment 


enthusiastically. 
Ee fae ee 
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Following is a transcript of Mr. Carter’s press con- 
ference at Plains, Ga., August 16, 1976, after a briefing 
session with his advisory group on domestic and educa- 
tion policies: 


Governor Carter. This press conference will be devoted to the subject 
of our briefing this afternoon in order to save time and let these experts on 
different subjects stay on their schedule. We had a 4% hour discussion of 
subjects generally related to social or human resource issues. They related 
to income security—Social Security, federal employee retirement, unemploy- 
ment compensation, aid for families with dependent children, SSI, food- 
stamps, child nutrition, housing, Medicaid, Medicare. We also discussed sub- 
jects concerning education, manpower training, and social services. 

We did several things today that might be of interest to you. First ‘of all, 
I think there was general agreement that the best way to approach this 
broad subject is to consider it as an entity and to lay down during the cam- 
paign this fal] as best we can for the American people to consider, long- 
range purposes or goals: what we can hope to achieve at the end of a 4 year 
or 5 year period and which aspects of that achievement we hope to ac- 
complish at the end of each succeeding year; what will be the net cost to 
the people of this country as we give better services. 

There was also, I think, an almost unanimous agreement that any im- 
provement in the quality of services or level of services had to be combined 
with the reorganization of the structure of government; that the present 
bureaucratic mess almost was an insuperable obstacle to the achievement of 
those better service delivery systems, So reorganization of the structure of 
government must be done as rapidly as possible. 

Another thing that we discussed was that we would try to maintain my 
own goal of a balanced budget by the end of the first 4 years, assuming i am 
elected President, and at the same time hold down the percentage of our 
gross national product that’s spent by the federal government to its present 
level—roughly 20 to 21 percent—and to use those as parameters for the 
future. There is also a general agreement that we ought to think about those 
federal programs in human terms. One example given, of course, was the 
impact of federal programs on the family structure which I have already 
pursued in one speech and I’ve emphasized again and again. A second con- 
cern was the impact Of federal programs on the quality and’the maintenance 
of the standards within communities—particularly the urban communities 
that have been damaged already and are threatened with further damage in 
the future. 
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The last point I want to make is this. No matter whether we're talking 
about young people or aid for families with dependent children or any other 
aspect of our societal life, there was a general feeling that people are better 
off if they have fruitful employment for themselves—work. As was the case 
with the discussion on inflation and employment, everyone agreed that we 
ought to emphasize the right of people to have a job. It’s a good investment 
for the future, it cuts down on all the ancillary costs of government—wel- 
fare, unemployment insurance, and other aspects that are very costly at this 
time. And we agreed that the first effort should be within the present limits 
of our federal budget, to make that expenditure much more efficient as a 
first priority. Between now and the election itself, we will try to present these 
programs to the people, and if I am elected President, we should be ready 
with some concrete proposals early in November, so that we can move aggres- 
sively on Inauguration Day if I am elected. There are some broad principles. 
I think I might ask now for some specific questions on these subjects and let 
those who have given me information this afternoon and who are experts in 
their fields help me in answering these questions. So if you have a question on 
these subjects, I’ll be glad to take them now. 


Questions 


Q. Governor, did you discuss busing at all? 

Carter. Yes, we did, as a matter of fact. We had quite a spirited debate, 
coincidentally between two of our black representatives here. Most of 
the white participants just stayed out of it. We didn’t resolve the issues 
raised and they say they’re going to finish their debate on the bus going 
back to Atlanta. We’re going to have to put some people between them. 

There was a general feeling that our society ought not to back off from our 
commitment to the integration of our educational system, that this is a very 
beneficial thing for the students, both black and white and those that repre- 
sent other minority groups. The laws needs to be applied uniformly through- 
out the country. The next administration needs to spell out a strong position 
on the issue of busing and on the issue of transporting students. The first 
priority ought to be insuring a quality education for every child, and that 
arbitrary rules or formulas perhaps are an improper way to approach the 
subject. But we did discuss busing, and education. Commissioner Riles from 
California has had some special experiences with that subject and I would 
be glad to have you address specific questions to him on this if you'd like. 

Q. Governor, what specific proposals do you have now on welfare 
reform? 

Carter. I would have to limit my specific proposals on welfare reform to 
what I have already discussed. One is to remove those people who are 
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able to work from the welfare system all together and to provide them 
with employment assistance rather than the dole. These persons need to be 
given manpower opportunities, educational opportunities, training oppor- 
tunities, matched with a job, offered a job, and be treated outside the so- 
called welfare system itself. 

Second, we need to deal with the working poor—those who presently work 
full-time but whose incomes fall far below the poverty level should also be 
outside the welfare system itself, and helped perhaps through the tax 
structure. 

Third, those who cannot work full-time ought to be treated with respect, 
with compassion, with understanding, given encouragement to work part- 
time if they are able. Any program to help these people should always insure 
that it is never more attractive for someone who can work to stay on the 
welfare rolls instead of working either part-time or full-time. 

One last point that I have made often, and I haven’t changed my mind 
at all, is to try to place an emphasis on strengthening the family structure— 
not to ever make it advantageous or mandatory that a father leave the home 
in order for his own family to have an adequate income for sustaining life. 

We agree, too, that the welfare laws which are now multitudinous and 
sometimes overlapping and wasteful and very confusing ought to be greatly 
simplified. There ought to be one basic payment to meet the necessities of 
life, varying in amount only enough to accommodate cost of living changes 
from one community to another. Over a period of time there ought to be a 
shifting of responsibilities for financing welfare away from the local govern- 
ments to the federal government. Later on a shifting away from state govern- 
ments toward the federal government. Those are some of the principles 
of welfare reform that I think there is a general agreement on but I’m not 
sure that we’re unanimous. 

Q. Isn’t it awfully difficult to take people off the welfare rolls when 
unemployment 1s at 7 or 8 percent? 

Carter. I think it’s interesting to point out that in manpower training, 
in placement, counseling and other employment assistance, CETA, and in 
other social services that now fall within the framework of education that 
we spend $13.6 billion right now to put people to work. Under the subject 
of AFDC and SSI, we have $4 billion less spent, so we already have a 
combination of major expenditures to put people to work on the one hand, 
and to support them on the welfare rolls on the other. I think we need to 
combine these two thrusts. We need to take those who can work out of the 
welfare system. Then we need to give them job training, job placement, edu- 
cation, if they need it, using the services of public and private job placement 
agencies, match them with a job, offer them a job. But sometimes we lose 
sight of the fact that the number of people in the so-called welfare categories 
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is relatively small compared to the number of people in other categories. But 
that’s where a lot of the dissatisfaction falls. I believe the emphasis on work 
opportunities, as contrasted with full-time dependence on the welfare sys- 
tem for those who are able to work, either part-time or full-time, is one of 
the roots of our problem. 

Q. The statement that you made, Governor, that you want to hold the 
percentage of gross product spent on these kinds of programs to the present 
level—is that a commitment on your part or a statement of desire? 

Carter. It’s a statement of a goal. There is some difference of opinion 
on this. The goal that we have set for ourselves is roughly 20 percent. I 
think the present level is about 21 percent. That’s all programs put to- 
gether in the whole federal government. That’s total federal expenditures 
as a percentage of the gross national product. I would like to keep that same 
level intact. Now there is one possible major program that might cause a 
deviation from that. If we take large amounts of presently private expendi- 
ture that goes into the health system and administer the health program 
through federal expenditures, that might cause an increase of maybe | or 2 
percentage points. 

But that would be the only exception and we are still looking into that ques- 
tion. I think this is one element of increased federal spending that would be 
completely acceptable to the American people. This is derived from polls by 
Pat Caddell and many other polls that have been conducted. The American 
people are willing to see more money spent through the federal government 
to have a comprehensive health care system. I might point out that the total 
amount of money that might be spent on a comprehensive health care system 
would increase very slightly but there might be a shift away from private 
financing to the federal government that might increase the figure above 
the 20 percent or 21 percent level. That would be the only exception that I 
might be willing to accommodate and I still would like to hold down by the 
end of my term the percentage of the GNP that goes through the federal 
government to the 20 or 21 percent level. 

Q. Governor, if there were an increase, such as the one you are speak- 
ing of, how would it be financed? Where would the money come from? 

Carter. There are several ways it could be paid for: employer-employee 
contributions, for example, or an increase in the general tax level. Of course, 
the question that still has to be addressed is how much of the program 
would still be financed or administered by the private insurance sector. 
These questions will have to be answered later on. But that is the way it 
would be financed if we made that decision. 

Q. [Almost inaudible. Concerning where the money for expansion of 
federal health insurance programs and other efforts can be obtained.] 
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Carter. You have to remember this. The GNP of our country goes 
up year by year, either in actual dollars or in inflated dollars. So the 
total amount of federal government expenditures can rise while govern- 
ment as a percentage of GNP remains the same. Are you with me so 
far? So, we would have an amount that would be spent between the 
1977 budget and the 1981 budget of about $60 billion. This figure 
takes into account the growth through inflation, the extension of presently 
existing programs, and the increase in new programs. That’s the framework 
within which we all are making our plans. What I intend to do before the 
election is over this fall is to spell out a rough allocation of these increasing 
funds within a four year period so that the American people will know 
general parameters within which we will work financially. It will also give 
a good indication of the priorities that I think ought to be established for 
our country. I think this is important for ‘several reasons: one is to get 
a national commitment or mandate from the people with a successful cam- 
paign so that there will be a unanimity of purpose with everybody having 
to yield somewhat on special or sometimes selfish aspirations. And second, it 
would tie me much more closely with congressional candidates and with 
congressional leaders if we spell out ahead of time what we hope to do. 
People like Senator Russell Long or Congressman Al Ullman, for instance, 
to the extent they agree with the purposes that I have expressed can help 
me work to achieve these common purposes. So I think to the degree that 
I can understand these programs, and present them to the American people 
as part of a 4 year program laying out our priorities and the funds that 
will be allocated to them—to that extent we can achieve these goals with a 
minimum of disharmony if I am elected. 

Q. Governor, I would like to ask one more thing. The matter of atti- 
tude surrounding welfare reform and welfare payments, etc., is probably 
much more serious a grievance problem than the economics of welfare 
reform? 

Carter. Yes, it is. 

Q. What is your feeling about the attitudes in the country, the volatility 
of the attitudes about welfare payments, etc., and how would you deal 
with these attitudes before the election? 

Carter. It is hard for me to express to you all the attitudes that cause me 
concern. I would say that the most prevalent attitude that hurts the welfare 
system is the belief on the part of the taxpayers that their money is wasted. 
A belief among welfare recipients that they are not treated fairly. The com- 
plexity of the present systems that have accumulated over a long period of 
time—one program at a time, and the insensitivity of the programs to those 
that honestly need help. All these factors cumulatively create a great distrust 
of the fairness or the compassion of the welfare system itself. And, I think, 
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one of the key points is to remove those from the welfare system who are 
generally acknowledged to be able to work and to treat them under some 
other category, either as those who are partially employed or those who are 
under training looking for a job, or those who are actually given jobs in the 
private or public sector. So, those are some of the adverse attitudes I think 
could be changed. 

Q. Governor, could you give us any examples of how you might reorgan- 
ize social programs? 

Carter. One of the examples that I have used in a speech that I made on 
health is to spell out the multiplicity of programs. There are about 72 differ- 
ent agencies, large and small, that deal with physical health care. There 
are 10 major agencies that deal with health—Medicaid is in one agency, 
Medicare is in a different agency. Neither one of those agencies deal with 
health care directly but they serve the same people and I think this frag- 
mentation of responsibility for adequate health care in our country is one 
of the problems with which I will have to deal. But exactly which one of 
those agencies will survive, what the exact placement of those agencies might 
be in the major departments is something that I’m not yet prepared to 
spell out. But that’s an example of the problem, and I would anticipate 
cutting down those agencies to a very small number, consolidating responsi- 
bility for health care within one major agency or maybe two at the most, 
and having the number of agencies drastically reduced. 

I think you all have a list of those who are here and if you have a question 
that you would like to address to some of the people behind me I would 
certainly welcome the opportunity to defer to them. 

Q. What are the top priorities you see for your administration? 

Carter. There are two major projects that will take some time to study. 
One is the comprehensive reform of the income tax structure to which I’m 
committed and which I will do. That will take a great deal of study. It’s 
now 40,000 pages and I don’t want to make a serious mistake that would 
have an adverse impact on any major portion of our economy or some com- 
ponents of our society. The other one is the comprehensive government 
reorganization. Now that can be implemented piecemeal. For example, I 
could change by Executive order any item in the government organizational 
structure of the Executive Branch of government in a comprehensive way 
this. If we pass, say a comprehensive bill that relates to welfare reform, then 
the multitude of individual little agencies that have been established to ad- 
minister the different welfare programs might be consolidated in that legis- 
lation. Another thing is this. I hope to have very early authorization from 
the Congress, possibly even before I become President, to reorganize the 
structure of the Executive Branch of government in a comprehensive way 
subject only to subsequent veto by the Congress. This is similar to legislation 
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that has been on the books in the past. It has recently been terminated 
because it expired and this is something that I hope to achieve. So, I'll move 
as expeditiously as I can. 

In the State of Georgia I did our reorganization effort this way and it was 
successful, in my opinion. It took us about a year to have the comprehensive 
reform, but we started piecemeal reform long before that by the arbitrary 
elimination and consolidation of agencies under my control. And, as you 
possibly know, the reason we waited a full year in Georgia is that the legis- 
lature only meets once a year beginning in January for 45 days, so I had to 
wait until the legislature convened. In the Congress it would be done much 
more incrementally. But I’ll have to have in my own mind a picture to 
present to the American people of what the comprehensive organizational 
structure will be before I think I can be successful. 

Q. Governor, the Republicans are trying, or are beginning to try to 
paint you as a big spender, saying that your programs such as those you 
described today would cost $200 billion or more. How do you respond to 
that? 

Carter. It’s not true. We have people behind me here who, I would say, 
in general, might be liberal, moderate, conservative, would take a very 
aggressive attitude toward providing better services for our people. That’s 
their life’s work and they have special knowledge in these fields. But I think 
there was a general agreement today that we can meet the commitments 
that I have made to the American people. And there was general agreement 
that under normal economic circumstances, which I think I can anticipate, 
we can also meet the parameters that I have described to you earlier. That 
is we can provide these services while maintaining roughly the same per- 
centage of the GNP being expended by the federal government, and with 
the prospect of a balanced budget by the end of my term in 1981 fiscal year 
budget. 

Q. This is the first briefing we’ve had an opportunity to get anything 
from the people who participated. I wonder, Mr. Riles, whether you or 
someone else speaking for your group can tell us a little about your impres- 
stons of Governor Carter. 

Mr. Riles. The Governor, of course, invited us down here to discuss 
specific issues that he had interest in, and, of course, that we had some ex- 
pertise in. Mine, of course, being education. I. can say that he listened very 
carefully throughout the discussion of several hours, asked questions, asked 
for clarification, encouraged debate, differences, and even on some said that 
they were the kinds of things he would like to implement. It was a very 
worthwhile session as far as I am concerned and I got the impression that 
the Governor is sincere in his effort to understand the problems from our 
viewpoint, and that he will make up his own mind in due time. 
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Q. Mr. Riles, what recommendations has the group made to the Gav- 
erinor on the role of the federal government in education and any changes 
that should be in that role? 

Mr. Riles. Dr. Friday and Dr. Halperin spoke on that principally. I 
spoke on elementary and secondary education. I think both of us emphasized 
that the role of the federal government needs to be clarified, that it has 
grown up in a slipshod way. There are a multiplicity of categorical pro- 
grams that needs to be looked at, goals set, and then we need to proceed to 
deal with them. The whole issue of state versus federal commitments in 
this area need to be clarified. And it’s in that way we discussed the problem. 
We laid out some of the concerns but we think we ought to leave it up to 
the Governor to determine what that role should be. 

Carter. Let me introduce to you a few other people, and I hesitate to 
get involved in this because I don’t want anybody to be left out. The person 
on my left is Robert Ball, he is a former Commissioner of the Social Security 
Administration and now senior scholar in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. Bob, you might want to just make a brief remark. He is, I would 
say, one of the foremost experts in this country on Social Security for the 
past, present, and future and how it relates with other social programs. 

Robert Ball. The discussion this afternoon was really very impressive 
to me. I’ve known the Governor briefly in earlier times, but today his sharp 
questioning and his ability to get facts and ideas qut of us was, I thought, 
really very remarkable. In my own special field of Social Security, the 
Governor has taken the position of making a high priority of the restoration 
of financial integrity to that system which is so important to all the people in 
the country. 

Carter. I would like to introduce now, Marion Wright. Marion, would 
you step up here. She is the director of the Children’s Defense Fund and is 
a very strong spokesman for the needs of children in the family as it relates 
to social programs, educational programs, transportation, housing programs, 
and almost any aspect of life. She is one of those who will be helping me 
as we tie together all decisions made in the future with the family itself 
and how the government programs can be sensitive to strengthening and not 
weakening the family. 

Marion Wright. I think it was a good meeting. I am very pleased 
that somebody has invited us to talk on behalf of families and children and 
that we now have a voice that is going to be an advocate for families and 
children who are, in fact, our children—tomorrow’s Americans. I think he 
is sensitive. I think he is committed. And from the conversation today I 
think that the kinds of themes that he struck in New Hampshire will con- 
tinue. So, we are delighted to have his attention on this issue. 
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Carter. Ruth, come over here. Ruth Hanft is an expert on the health 
care system and this will be one of the major problems in the future. She 
is also now a professor at Dartmouth College and a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences in the Institute of Medicine. Ruth, the rest of you 
don’t say anything good about me, just say a word about your own program. 

Ruth Hanft. We discussed briefly the problems of the class of medical 
care and some of the methods being used in some of the states to control 
the costs. We talked about different ways of phasing in a national health 
program. The role of different parties—the federal government, private 
insurance—and we plan to do a lot more work on issues papers and concepts 
for the Governor. 





ENERGY POLICY 


Following is a transcript of Mr. Carter’s press con- 
ference following a briefing session with his advisory 
panel on energy in Plains, Ga., August 17, 1976: 


Governor Carter. I believe that everyone who looked at the list of those 
who came to advise me this afternoon would be impressed with the diversity 
of background, experience, and interests that comprise this group. There is 
a remarkable degree of unanimity among them on some of the basic prin- 
ciples. One is the extreme importance of conservation. 

We had a temporary dip in the consumption of energy in this country in 
1973 and 1974 and it’s now picking up. We’ve arrived at our pre-embargo 
level of consumption in spite of the fact that in fall of 1973, President 
Nixon said that we were importing 25 percent of our oil. We are now ap- 
proaching the 50 percent level. And we’re getting into a very vulnerable 
position as far as our nation’s security is concerned in overdependence on 
foreign supplies of oil. I think it is also a general agreement that we can 
never avoid completely imported oil. As long as oil exists in the world, we 
are probably going to have to have a policy of importing a substantial portion 
of it. 

Leaving the vulnerability factor—one that we can accommodate if there 
is a temporary embargo—I think we also have agreed that if we can stabilize 
or reduce the present worldwide consumption of oil—and the United States 
can contribute a major factor to that—then the OPEC nations’ influence 
will decrease over a period of time. If the worldwide consumption of oil 
increases substantially, their influence will increase. 
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We also have had quite a long discussion today on the trends in consump- 
tion of overall energy. Our present consumption in the country is roughly 
70 quads—which I think is 1 and 15 zeros—10 to the 15th power BTU’s. 
According to studies that have been done by the scientific community—and 
I think this is a very conservative figure—by the end of this century, the year 
2000, that will increase to 100 quads. Other estimates have placed it much 
higher than that. This is a 2 percent or less annual growth rate, compounded. 
Right now the rate of growth is perhaps more than that but with decreasing 
estimates of population increases in our country, with an estimated popula- 
tion by the year 2000 of about 250 million, then that relatively low and slow 
rate of increased energy usage is a possibility even without external con- 
straints like mandatory conservation measures. 

Another point that was made was that our country does now utilize a 
great deal of energy per person. We consume about 64 barrels per person 
per year, or its equivalent, whereas in the Scandanavian countries or West 
Germany, it’s about half that much. And in Canada, next to us, it’s con- 
siderably less than that. So we do have a long way to go as far as having 
more efficient use of energy. 

Another point that I think was agreed to was this. That anything that’s 
done to deregulate the price of energy, and I believe that everybody agrees 
that over a period of time energy prices are going to go up substantially, 
that it ought to be done in a carefully phased and predictable way. That the 
greatest adverse impact on our economy and on peoples’ individual lives 
comes with the shocks of abrupt, unanticipated energy price increases. To 
the extent that we can do this’in a carefully planned, predictable, and phased 
fashion, those inevitable price increases can be accommodated best in our 
economy. 

I think there was also a general agreement that we now have no compre- 
hensive, long-range, understandable energy policy. And this absence of a 
policy hurts all of us. It makes whatever inevitable problems arise be greatly 
exaggerated in their adverse impact on our lives. 

Another point that was made was the comparison between present use 
of major forms of energy and available reserve supplies. These figures are 
quite interesting to me: 16 percent of our energy now comes from coal. 90 
percent of our energy reserves are from coal. So we’re underutilizing coal 
compared to its reserves. Oil—we get 40 percent of our energy now from 
oil; oil comprises only 3 percent of our reserves. Thirty percent of our energy 
now comes from natural gas; only 4 percent of our reserve supplies are 
natural gas. So another inevitability, in addition to conservation, is a shift 
over a period of time to coal. 

We had quite a discussion about the relative advisability of continuing to 
emphasize the use of coal from the Appalachian region or continuing the 
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present apparent Nixon-Ford government policies to shift strongly toward 
increased use of coal in the far West. We had a very long discussion about 
how the sulphur—SO:—content as a component of the use of coal from 
the different regions of our country, and it was pointed out that the sulphur 
content in the coal on the eastern seaboard now is too high. Only about 
10 percent of the present eastern coal—that’s east of the Mississippi—can 
comply with present air pollution standards. That’s with known technology. 
But that obviously can and probably will be improved. It’s also a factor that’s 
very important that the present concentration of labor and investment is in 
the Appalachian region primarily, and the move toward the West will create 
some disruption in labor opportunities and will require the shift of the coal 
mining profession to the West. 

Another factor that was raised by Dr. Weinberg, a scientist here, was 
that after we use 20 percent of our total fossil fuel supplies, the percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere would double. And this would create 
very severe environmental questions. Possibly, problems that could not be 
accepted by human beings. So in addition to the depletion of our energy 
supplies, you also have an inevitable buildup in pollution problems with the 
higher concentration of carbon dioxide. 

Another frequently expressed concern is that we now have 10 or 12 dif- 
ferent major agencies in the federal government which are directly respon- 
sible for energy policy. And it’s almost impossible for a consumer or a state 
or an environmentalist or even an oil company or a coal company to go any- 
where in the federal government and get a definitive answer from any one 
of those entities in the federal government. 

I think the general advice to me as a possible President was that I would 
have a great opportunity to help derive 4 comprehensive energy policy in 
the absence of a crisis. We can consider this in a careful methodical way now, 
and for the first time perhaps, open up the decision making process to in- 
volvement by the states in addition to the federal government. And by con- 
sumers and environmentalists in addition to the oil companies. And this 
broad-ranging involvement in the establishment of a national policy, absent 
a crisis pressure, is a great opportunity for me or for the next President. 

Another question that was discussed, and I think this is very interesting, 
is that we now in some oil wells leave 60 percent of the oil in the ground. 
And once that point is reached with 35 or 40 or 50 percent extraction, the 
environmental consequences have already been felt. So we have a good op- 
portunity there with the new extraction techniques which might be more 
costly, to get a substantial amount of additional oil and natural gas from the 
ground without the concurrent environmental degradations of our quality 
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Governor Boren of Oklahoma suggested as one of the alternatives per- 
haps to vertical divestiture, what he calls vertical accountability. So that the 
oil companies for instance, would be required to file income tax returns for 
the different levels of oil exploration, extraction, refining, distribution, 
wholesale and retail sales. So that there could be an analysis made to 
further insure that there is competition within the oil industry. 

Just a couple of other points. One experimental program that’s been de- 

scribed and is quite interesting is, I think, in Seattle, Washington, where the 
bank, or at least one of the banks there, gives reduced interest rate on loans to 
purchase a home or to build a new home if that home meets rigid insulation 
standards. It gives also reduced interest rates on loans to buy an automobile 
if that automobile will get greater than 25 miles per gallon efficiency. So 
through the financing structure, which can be extrapolated as you can well 
and quickly see toward even government guaranteed loans, there can be 
built in an economic incentive to comply with stricter conservation meas- 
ures. This is in some ways voluntary and not mandatory, as you can under- 
stand. 

Dr. Weinberg pointed out several times that we need to coordinate in the 
governmental structure our energy policy with research and development 
allocations. Quite often these two decision themes work at cross purposes, 
and we have research and development allocations made which are com- 
pletely incompatible with an overall energy policy for our country. He also 
points out that we ought to keep all energy options open and not com- 
pletely wipe out as a possibility in the future any particular kind of energy 
until we know much more certainly what a long-range policy would include 
and which would involve world supplies, the rate of exploration and dis- 
covery, the rate of depletion of our present supplies, price pressures over 
which we have no control. We ought not to close out any particular aspect 
of energy policy. What he was referring to specifically is not to have a nation- 
wide moratorium, for instance, on the use of atomic power for the production 
of electricity until we can make sure that we have some alternative to it and 
I agree with this statement. 

And we had Mr. Harris Arthur here who represents a Navaho tribe of 
Indians in New Mexico. I think he made a very vivid presentation to us 
about the human aspect of energy policy. Sometimes we only think about the 
price of gasoline or we think only about different governmental policies, but 
as a member of the Navaho tribe in New Mexico, they’re facing a complete 
change in their style of living and perhaps even a termination of the exist- 
ence of their tribal life as a consequence of insensitive government decisions. 

So these are some of the things that we discussed this afternoon, just hur- 
riedly. There are a number of them, I didn’t try to make the list complete. 
But I think you can see the kind of exploration of ideas that we covered 
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in the short 4 hour period. The group will be preparing over the next few 
weeks to put all these factors in a more comprehensive form, four or five of 
them, and then this will be submitted back to these persons and also to others 
who are knowledgeable about the energy field, and I’ll be deriving from this 
advice my own attitude as the next President so that I can help to shape, with 
a major role, a comprehensive and fair and predictable and sensitive energy 
policy for our country. We don’t have an energy policy now that meets any 
of those criteria. I would like first of all to give the folks standing behind me 
an opportunity to correct any errors that I made. And don’t be reticent about 
it because I don’t want to inadvertently . . . 

James Griffin. I think the level on imported oil has gone from 25 percent 
to right at 40 percent, instead of 50 percent. 

Governor Carter. I think somebody said almost 50 percent—well, be- 
tween 40 and 50 percent. I know that in the month of March it did reach 
50 percent. So it’s between 40 and 50 percent imported oil. 


Questions 


Q. The other day, in West Virginia, you said, if I understood you 
correctly, that you felt coal production should be mainly maintained in 
Appalachia and that there should not be a major shift out West. Now here 
today, you seem to be raising that possibility of labor shifts and so forth. 

Carter. You can’t freeze production exclusively in the Appalachian region. 
In my speech the other night I pointed out some figures that I think 
were confirmed to be accurate today. We now produce about 630 million 
tons of coal per year. About 110 million of that comes from West Virginia, 
coincidentally. There is a feasibility study by the American Society of En- 
gineers that shows that by 1985 this can be roughly doubled. The needs 
following 1985 to the year 2000 call for another doubling. The technology 
to be used in doubling the production of coal and the environmental quality 
standards for sulphur dioxide reductions to make that coal possible to be 
burned, is a very serious question. If there is a choice to be made, my own 
attitude would be to strengthen the production of coal in the Appalachian 
regions. You've got some very serious problems in the West. One is that the 
source of coal is distant from the point at which the energy is consumed. 
Another one is that you would have to have a substantial shift of an entire in- 
dustry across our country. Another one is the extreme shortage of water. As 
you know, with liquifaction and the gasification of coal you have a doubling 
or a tripling or a quadrupling of the price of either gasoline or liquid fuel or 
natural gas as compared to the present cost. And we also have the additional 
problem of the change in the kind of life that is lived in those areas. And in 
addition to that, of course, you have the policy of protecting the public lands, 
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the Indian lands, grazing lands, farmlands, and natural areas that are in 
our parkland areas. So as a general proposition I would favor accentuating 
the production and the use of coal in the Appalachian region. 

Q. Could you tell us in more detail how vertical responsibility or account- 
ability will lead to greater competition and what if anything was discussed 
about horizontal divestiture? 

Carter. The position that I’ve maintained is that I’m not in favor of 
divestiture of the oil companies in a complete vertical way as long as ’m 
convinced there’s an adequate degree of competition. And that’s a very im- 
portant caveat. 

My own concern has been more in horizontal investment—the oil com- 
panies investing in coal and uranium and geothermal—than it has been in 
the vertical integration. This was a proposal that Governor Boren made and 
I'll let him answer the question after I briefly respond. One of the allega- 
tions that has been the basis of the divestiture proposal is that the oil com- 
panies controlling the process all the way from exploration, to extraction, to 
transporting to the refinery, refinery refining, distributing through the oil 
pipelines, and wholesale and retail sales, it permits the oil companies to 
eliminate competition by making a heavy profit at the crude oil level and 
taking an actual loss at the retail level to freeze out competition. But if you 
require the oil companies—this is a proposal I never heard about until today, 
by the way—but if you require the oil companies to reveal their profit in seg- 
ments so that you could see how much profit they made at the crude oil level, 
how much in the refining, how much in the piping, how much at the whole- 
sale and retail level, that would tend to maximize competition. I’d like to 
ask Governor Boren to develop this further:since this is his idea. 

Governor Boren. Governor, I think you’ve explained it very, very well. 
I think that what the people of the country want to be assured of is that if 
they’re being asked to make personal sacrifices in terms of higher energy costs 
in general that they’re not bearing this burden alone. That no one’s making 
excessive profits from it. And I think that we’ve been in a sense putting the 
cart before the horse in talking about divestiture. When at the present time 
the oil companies, the large companies, that are in all of these levels, file 
comprehensive tax returns which don’t break down their profits by area. I 
think if we have accountability at each level—in other words, what profits 
are they making in production, in marketing, in transportation, and so on— 
this will give the people of the country much more information than they’ve 
had in the past. This of course will be public record so the people would know 
themselves what levels of profits are being made. If abuses were found at 
any level then within the system, the antitrust laws could be applied to that 
particular level effectively. So I think it’s really a matter of public account- 
ability is what we’re talking about. 
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Q. Governor, do you endorse this idea? Or is it just an idea you're 
considering? 

Carter. I think it has interesting possibilities. I would like to go into 
it further before I make an unequivocal endorsement, but I think it’s a 
good one to pursue. I might say that this is a question that came up at 
the “Public Citizen Forum” the other day, not relating to the oil industry, 
but say relating to General Motors. There is no requirement now that stock- 
holders in General Motors, for instance, be acquainted with the profits that 
are made from, say, the Frigidaire Division, which manufactures home ap- 
pliances. And the public disclosure of corporate profits, as it would relate 
to an easier enforcement of antitrust laws, is a proposal that I favor as a 
general proposition. Specifically, I would rather look into it a little further, 
but I can say that it is an attractive thing to me and my inclination would be 
to support it. k 

Q. What about horizontal divestiture, Governor? What was your dis- 
cussion on that? 

Carter. We didn’t discuss that, this afternoon, very much. I think that 
there—in fact, I don’t believe- we discussed that at all this afternoon. 
I can’t recall that coming up. But my own position is that horizontal di- 
vestiture, in my opinion, is a much more worthy subject of discussion than 
even vertical divestiture and I, unless I’m convinced that there is an ade- 
quate amount of competition there, I would look with favor on horizontal 
divestiture. By my own first preference would be to insure competition 
through other means. I have been concerned in recent years that there has 
been very little increase in the production of coal. Some of that perhaps is 
because of inadequate competition. But the other part of it is artificially low 
prices for natural gas and, for a number of years, artificially low prices of im- 
ported oil. And, of course, other governmental policies concerning air pollu- 
tion standards which makes the burning of coal now much less attractive 
by some power producers. So it’s a complicated thing, but if I’m convinced 
that there is adequate competition I would not favor divestiture. If I’m not 
convinced, and I’m going to be very strict about that, looking at it from the 
consumer viewpoint, then I would favor divestiture. Does anyone here feel 
that you ought to add something to what I’ve outlined? I’ve tried to keep 
notes and do the best I could, but if any of you have a comment that you’d 
like to make . 

Shearon Harris. I could live with my utility colleagues if I just got on 
record as saying that I urged you to give nuclear equal footing with coal. 

Jerry Decker. I’m Jerry Decker from Dow and I’d just like to make a 
strong plug for conservation in industry and also the use of coal in industry, 
getting back to the kind of percentages that we used to use in industry be- 
fore 1950. I think we can also take care of all the environmental aspects 
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of this from a standpoint of strip mining that you’ve just mentioned and the 
transportation and burning. 

Carter. I might say this, I wish we had more time because Dow Chem- 
ical, for instance, which has been a company that suffered severely during 
the Vietnamese war for other reasons, they pointed out that in the last 5 
years they have cut down, I believe 40 percent, their consumption of energy 
for the production of the same products. And one particular company in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, I believe he said, has a procedure worked out 
now so that an additional 30 percent savings in the consumption of energy 
for the same production might be realized. So there’s a tremendous oppor- 
tunity here for industry, for homeowners, for the transportation sector of our 
economy, all to conserve greatly in the consumption of energy. And I don’t 
think anybody felt that it wouldn’t be best for our whole economy if we 
could eliminate waste. Even though the sale of coal, the sale of oil, the sale 
of natural gas would go down every time you saved, everybody thought that 
in the long run, and the short range, there would be a strong benefit for the 
economy of our country if we could eliminate waste through strong conserva- 
tion measures. 

I want to thank all of you again. I know you have to leave. And you’ve 
meant a lot to me already. I think we’re going to get more out of you 1) 


the future. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


On August 18, 1976, Mr. Carter conferred with his 
advisory group on foreign economic policy. This is a 


transcript of his press briefing in Plains, Ga., that 
followed: 


Governor Carter. I might point out, just as a matter of interest, that 
when we start our sessions at 1 o’clock or whatever it is, we don’t ever stop, 
we don’t take a break or anything else, we just keep going. Everybody who 
comes generally agrees afterward that even the experts learn a lot from 
one another because it’s a source of a major exchange of ideas. I think that 
all of them would agree that, as contrasted with congressional hearings, 
there’s a tremendous amount of information exchanged in a short period of 
time in these unstructured discussions. 

At the conclusion of our roughly 44 hour discussion, we went around 
the room and everybody suggested a major point on which there was gen- 
eral agreement. I’m not trying to speak for all these people here and I don’t 
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expect them to speak for me later on, but I’ll go down these points. I know 
we have both foreign trade and economic journalists here who’ve come from 
major periodicals and we'd like to have your questions. If I can’t answer 
them, which is the likely case, I’ll refer them to someone in the back. 

The first point on which we agreed—and these are not in any particular 
order—is that there is a very close interrelationship between foreign trade, 
tariffs, the international monetary system, multinational corporation atti- 
tudes and investments, and our domestic and foreign policy. There is no 
way to separate these factors. 

The second thing on which I think everybody agreed is that in the pres- 
ent government structure, most of these component parts are indeed sepa- 
rated from one another. The decision making process is not coordinated. As 
someone said, very accurately in my opinion, “The federal government is in 
total disarray, as far as evolving and consummating a cohesive foreign or 
domestic economic policy.” 

This responsibility is spread among multiple major agencies and at least 
eight departments, including, obviously, Treasury, Agriculture, Defense, 
State, and Commerce. This is almost an insurmountable obstacle to evolving 
a coherent, long-range, comprehensive policy within which our private sector, 
the Congress and the President and foreign nations can function most 
effectively. 

Another point is that our nation’s economic strength is substantially un- 
shaken by recent international and domestic events. And this strength is 
recognized not only by leading economists and other analysts in our own na- 
tion, but also among foreign governments. The rest of the world still looks 
to the United States to provide leadership. In some instances, in recent 
years, that leadership has not been forthcoming. There are major negotia- 
tions going on now concerning the international monetary system, future 
modifications in trade, controls over foreign investments, and multinational 
corporations. ‘These kinds of things must be addressed in the upcoming years, 
and the United States, because of its economic strength and influence, is go- 
ing to be the major spokesman or shaper of these events. 

Another point that was made was that quite often in recent years the 
selection of leaders to head up major departments and serve in major diplo- 
matic posts, and our preparations for international discussions on popula- 
tion, food, environmental quality, freedom of the seas, and so forth, have 
been completely inadequate. Quite often leaders or spokesmen have been 
selected not on the basis of merit or competence but on the basis of political 
payoff or some other consideration not associated with competence. 

One tremendous recent development has been the increase in agricul- 
tural exports. And this has been a major factor in helping to compensate 
for increased prices of oil. We’ve had, I think, roughly a tripling of agri- 
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cultural exports in the last 5 years, from roughly $7 billion to a little over 
$22 billion. There was also a general consensus that in the long-range future 
our nation and Canada—North America—plus Europe are likely, almost 
inevitably, going to be the suppliers or the producers of food. Almost the 
entire balance of the world is going to depend on us to make up their 
deficits in food production. 

This brings up a question about foreign aid. Now we have multiple, some- 
times uncoordinated, programs related to foreign aid: our support for the 
World Bank and regional banks on the one hand; bilateral aid with spe- 
cific nations on the other; technical assistance; capital investments; reduc- 
tion of tariffs or quotas to help developing countries strengthen their own 
economies. These kinds of things are at the present time in a state of con- 
fusion. In many crucial areas, like our contribution to the World Bank or 
regional banks, and so forth, we are far behind in meeting the commitments 
we have made previously. We have violated our own agreements and are 
not providing the amount of contributions that are necessary to meet our 
own agreements. And we have fallen far behind almost every other devel- 
oped nation in the world in the percentage of our gross national product 
allocated to foreign aid in a general sense. 

Most of the other participants would, I believe, agree that instead of the 
continual piecemeal allocation of gifts or surpluses to countries, the best 
approach is to permit these countries to have capital formation investments 
and productivity as a first priority, and also we ought to provide some lessen- 
ing of obstacles to trade, particularly with the less developed countries so 
that they can sell their products on the open market and have a chance to 
process their basic raw materials. 

Another point that was made is that the President has a great respon- 
sibility in the future not only to be a spokesman for our country and to select 
qualified people to represent our nation in negotiations in economic and po- 
litical and military matters relating to foreign countries, but has a great re- 
sponsibility to educate, to be frank with, to involve the American people in 
the decision making process. Quite often we have a duality of national policy, 
one for foreign consumption and the other one for domestic political con- 
sumption. Frankness ought to prevail in the relationship between the Presi- 
dent, the White House, the Executive Branch on the one hand and the 
Congress and the American people on the other, as well as our relationship 
with foreign countries. 

Another point was that in the foreign aid field, the bilateral aid provi- 
sions—that is aid from us to one particular country—ought to be designed 
to reach people who actually need it, not to buy another Cadillac for tinhorn 
dictators. And in the past, this abuse has been one of the major factors in 
turning the American people against a aatural inclination toward legitimate 
foreign aid. 
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I think an overall conclusion drawn is that to the extent that we can 
solve problems in the foreign economic field—increased trade, stronger 
relationships with other countries, less tariffs and quota obstacles, a stable and 
predictable economic policy, better international monetary stability—those 
solutions will contribute directly to solving our own domestic problems of 
inflation and unemployment, and vice versa. To the extent that we can 
make our own domestic economy strong and viable, it will contribute tre- 
mendously to the alleviation of foreign economic problems. 

The initial long conversation that we had was on exchange rates. I think 
there’s a general agreement that floating exchanges rates are a permanent 
fixture on the economic or foreign scene. 

And the last point I would like to make before we take questions is that I 
believe there is a unanimous agreement that I, if I’m the next President, 
should take a strong stand against international bribery, and against the 
yielding to boycotts against our own domestic corporations because they 
happen to have Jewish citizens or others in positions of executive leadership. 
And I myself find tertiary boycott to be morally obnoxious, and I believe 
that it would be a serious mistake for us to continue to condone, as our 
government presently does through quiescence or reticence, the concept of 
legitimate bribery. 

Those are a few of the points that we discussed during the 41-hour 
period, and now if you have specific questions to ask about these or other 
matters concerning international economics, I’ll call on one of the teachers 
in the back to help with those points. Does anybody have a question? 


Questions 


Q. In foreign aid, you made the point that we ought to give it to people 
who need it, not to what you called “tinhorn dictators.” Can you give some 
examples? 

Carter. I don’t particularly want to spell out specific examples. Maybe 
somebody back here would want to volunteer to do that. But there was a 
general agreement that it has been quite often. We’ve not monitored in 
many instances the ultimate consumer or recipient of American aid. Con- 
gress, I think, has moved much more aggressively than has the present ad- 
ministration in trying to eliminate those abuses. But to call the name of a 
national leader who has channeled some of that money into the purchase of 
additional Cadillacs I think would be inappropriate for me to say. 

Q. Governor, did you discuss the issue of international commodity 
agreements? And if so, would you take a more sympathetic view toward 
them than the present administration? 
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Carter. Yes, we did discuss that quite at length. I think that we would 
take a more sympathetic view. We did discuss the existing commodity 
agreements that relate to coffee, tin, and cocoa, and how those might be ex- 
tended to other commodities. The general consensus was that although 
we don’t participate directly in the cocoa agreement, it was a successful 
achievement and in some other areas, for instance I think copper was 
named, there might be an opportunity for additional commodity agree- 
ments. The idea, of course, would be that there would be some stability of 
pricing, except in extreme shortages of supply where the price is inevitably 
going to go up. That there would be a moderate investment in reserve stocks, 
there might be a purchase when the price was low, and then the stocks could 
be consumed or sold when shortages did occur in the supplying countries. 
That was one of the discussions. And I think I would be in favor of that 
general concept and the expansion of it. 

Q. Governor, on that question of floating exchange rates, did you get 
down to anything as specific as the suggestions that some people have made 
that Japan is now fluctuating the rate of the yen to our disadvantage and 
what we might do about it? 

Carter. Yes, that was discussed. And we discussed the problem and I 
specifically asked the question of what would be a legitimate way for us to 
deal with that problem, and the response was either through diplomatic 
means or I think there was a quick analysis.made that the Japanese have 
already begun to correct that problem in that the value of the yen has 
increased 3 percent in recent weeks. The view was expressed that the Japa- 
nese have already become aware of the concern about the inclination to buy 
dollars, to sell yen, to lower the price of the yen, and this trend has already 
been somewhat reversed because of action by the Japanese government. 

Q. Are you in favor of any more direct or any more specific international 
control or surveillance of these rates? 

Carter. I think that could best be done through multinational mutual 
agreements. Of course it can be done through quiet diplomatic channels. 
But not being the President now, I think it would be improper for me to 
' say what else ought to be done. I think my voice as a nominee would be 
a significant factor in international understanding and I would be reluctant 
to go any further than that because of my own unofficial influence. I’m going 
to be cautious about that. 

Q. Did you get into any discussion of what the effects would be of 
these grain agreements weve had with the Soviet Union and their sad 
result on the American economy? 

Carter. Indirectly, we didn’t specifically discuss the excessive sale of 
American grain when we had a shortage ourselves. It was devastating, I 
think, in its inflationary impact on our country, combined with general 
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shortages of commodities and the increase in the price of oil, which came 
simultaneously in 1973. But there was a discussion and I certainly agree 
with the fact that we should not use the withholding or the boycott of 
shipments of food overseas to try to effectuate some sort of international 
policy as it relates to other countries. 

Q. That doesn’t exactly jibe with the AFL-CIO views. 

Carter. I realize that. 

Q. Did you discuss the tax benefits that multinational corporations 
enjoy and what changes ought to be made in the tax laws, if any? 

Carter. No, and my own position on that has been clearly spelled out 
in the press. I think that we ought not to continue the deferral of payment 
of multinational profits that are earned overseas. I personally believe that 
that does work to the disadvantage of employment in this country. But I 
think that there’s a general recognition that the payment of taxes to foreign 
countries ought to be considered when we collect taxes from the same in- 
come. But we did not go into that this afternoon. 

Q. In connection with this briefing, and others that youve had, are 
you inviting people who you know are in accordance with your candidacy, 
or have you tried to invite people across the board, and are we to draw any 
conclusions at all as to whether some of these gentlemen might be in your 
administration? 

Carter. Most of the people that have met with us down here in Plains 
I’ve never known before. Some of them were helpful to me during the 
primary campaign, the vast majority of them were not. We have tried to 
invite participants in these discussions based on their own qualifications 
and their earned reputations in the subjects that they’ve discussed. We’ve 
also made a specific effort to get people to participate who have divergent 
responsibilities, background, experiences, and political philosophies. There 
is a fairly heated discussion that developed quite often in these meet- 
ings among those who do disagree. So it hasn’t been based on who sup- 
ported me in the past. Unfortunately, the superb judgment that many of 
the participants show in domestic and foreign affairs was not mirrored in 
their political judgment in the spring. But I think from these people who do 
participate I would certainly get advice from, when and if it comes time for 
me to choose leaders in these fields in government. When I put together a 
Cabinet and choose major advisers in domestic and foreign affairs, if I don’t 
ask any of these people to serve specifically in government, I would certainly 
ask their advice on who might be the best qualified people to serve. But it 
would be improper, and I have never mentioned to a single person in this 
country any position in the administration, if I should be elected. 

Q. Do you make notes to yourself as to who might have impressed you 
and not impressed you? Does this affect any future judgments of yours? 
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Carter. Yes, it certainly does. One of the most immediate responsibilities 
and perhaps one of the greatest responsibilities that I will have if I win in 
November is immediately to select people to help me run the government 
in January. And that would only follow my concept of what the organiza- 
tional structure of the government ought to be over which I have control 
before we reorganize the complete government. The interrelationship be- 
tween domestic and foreign economic policy making. The expansion or 
contraction or changes in the posture of the National Security Council. How 
the White House staff would relate to Cabinet members. These kinds of 
questions will have to be addressed by me even during the campaign itself. 
I am certainly forming opinions as I meet with these leaders about their 
compatibility with me personally, their compatibility with me on philosophi- 
cal or political matters and attitudes, their ability to express themselves, 
and the submission of magazine articles or books that they’ve written. I 
very carefully read them and am therefore forming my own opinion about 
who would be best qualified. 

Q. Could I take that question one step further? Some of your opponents 
have from time to time suggested that you are deficient in various areas of 
expertise and therefore should not be President. Is it also your intention in 
these meetings to send out the impression, via a network that seems to be 
building by geometrical and mathematical jumps, that you are in fact quali- 
fied and that you know what you’re talking about? 

Carter. I think that my opponents are accurate in saying that there is 
a great deal about the nation’s government with which I am not familiar 
and where I need help and advice. And I would guess that statement 
would be accurate even when I complete my service as President. I’m 
trying as best I can to compensate for that inadequacy by gathering around 
me people who can supplement my own knowledge and experience. And 
I feel sure that the people of this country would better trust me to the 
extent that they believe that I will have good advice in areas where I’m 
not experienced myself. So, politically speaking, I think it’s an advantage, 
but to my mind it’s a mandatory requirement for me if I hope to lead this 
country. I need to have people to help me who participated in the Ken- 
nedy round, who negotiated ever since the Point Four Program, in agricul- 
tural interchanges with other countries, who are familiar with international 
economics and international monetary funds, and I think that’s a legitimate 
part of governmental processes to admit one’s own deficiencies or needs and 
to turn without constraint or hesitation to people who know more about a 
subject than I will know. 

Q. A two part question. First of all, why was Senator Mondale not 
included in these sessions this week? I know he’s been out politicking. 

Carter. That’s why. 
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Q. Second, do you plan on any more of these sessions before you start 
out on Labor Day? 

Carter. I think I’ve asked Stu to take 8 more hours for these sessions. 
We'll have at least two more sessions. Senator Mondale has staff members 
present. I talked to him yesterday about the progress that we were making. 
He has been gracious enough to fill a lot of invitations that I’ve had that 
I could not myself accept. And this has been a mutual decision that we’ve 
made. As you probably know, as a Member of the U.S. Senate, he has 
had a lot of opportunity to participate in public hearings on these matters 
too, and he has an advantage over me particularly in the one we had 
Monday on domestic problems—welfare, health, social security, veterans’ 
affairs, and so forth. He and I together just have to decide how best to 
allot his time and my time. I think my time is best allocated here. I don’t par- 
ticularly want to be highly visible traveling in the nation on a full-time basis. 
I think I made three speeches last week and we'll be going to California 
this weekend and so forth, but it’s not anything other than he and I have 
both agreed that his priorities would be higher to go somewhere else right 
now. 3 
Q. Why do you not want to be highly visible? 

Carter. That’s not the overriding consideration. The main consideration 
is that I need to be here learning and putting together the campaign struc- 
ture. For instance, one of the major responsibilities I have is to learn about 
proper relationships between me and the congressional leaders. And Con- 
gressman Ullman has been nice enough to come down here. I’ve asked 
him to spend the night with me tonight. So we will have had a chance 
to spend 8 or 10 hours discussing the mechanism by which we can im- 
prove the relationship between House leadership and the White House, 
and talking about the practical application of my own commitments in 
the field of health and welfare, tax reform, Social Security, and so forth. 
And I just believe that’s a higher priority for me. On occasion, maybe two 
or three occasions every week, I will make appearances to raise money for 
the Democratic Party or to make a speech on a certain subject or perhaps 
to help Democratic candidates as was the case the other night in West Vir- 
ginia. I think that’s the proper balancing. There’s no particular reason for 
me not to campaign full-time. I just have to assess the best use of my time. 

Q. Would you come back for a moment to that question of inter- 
national bribery and boycotts? What might be the component parts of that? 

Carter. If I am elected President I would make it clear in my initial 
major speeches, State of the Union address or some other major speech 
or series of them that I am personally committed against bribery. I would 
call on the multinational corporations or others to voluntarily police them- 
selves and point out that I would consider it a crime if any evidence of 
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bribery was presented to me as President. And that I would proceed with 
the prosecution of those who are guilty. That would be a proper thing for 
me to do. I would also seek legislation to make it illegal for companies or 
for the national policy to include yielding to the tertiary boycotts against 
banks or corporations that happen to have Jewish citizens in positions of 
executive leadership. I know that some states have already done this, like 
New York State. I don’t know of any deleterious consequences that the 
state has suffered. And I think that if I make my position clear as President, 
that would go a long way toward resolving those two problems which I 
consider to be a matter of principle. 

Q. Are you for full disclosure of companies who bribe officials overseas 
who seek bribes? 

Carter. Yes, I am; I’m also in favor of punitive action to be pursued 
by those who voluntarily admit they have bribed or are bribing, and also 
the prosecution of any one who is convicted of bribery. 

Q. So if it came to the attention of the U.S. Government that x 
number of Cabinet officials in Japan, or Norway, or Pakistan, had recewed 
bribes from American corporations and there were reasonable indications 
that they had in fact accepted those bribes, you would be in favor of disclos- 
ing those names publicly? 

Carter. I would. That’s correct. I would disclose that information to 
the government involved. I’d have to assess each case, but my inclination 
would be to make it public. I made a speech on this subject in San Fran- 
cisco, I think at the largest gathering that I had during the primary cam- 
paign. I called for our own government to reveal completely the circum- 
stances around the Lockheed bribery case. I think it would be better for 
the nation of Japan if that information were made public. I don’t see any 
reason for the President to participate in concealing evidence of a crime. 
To me, it’s just that simple. There may be some other complicating fac- 
tors that I don’t discern, but I could never bring myself to join in the 
concealing of a crime. Perhaps you have questions to ask of some of those 
behind me. I'd like to call on these people to correct any mistakes that I’ve 
made in my comments. 

We've got some very fine people here. I think if you’ll look down the list 
of those who have attended you'll be as impressed as I was with the creden- 
tials of those who volunteered to come here and help me. I might say, not 
specifically relating to this afternoon, that we have had remarkable success 
in having our invitations to Plains accepted, and I want to express my per- 
sonal thanks again to these people who have given up their valuable time to 
come down here and help to educate me. I’m not being presumptuous in 
assuming that I’m already elected. I’ve got a long, hard, tough campaign to 
pursue, but if I am elected President, and I intend to be, then I hope that 
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I can be as well qualified as possible. And people like those standing behind 
me will deserve a great deal of credit to the extent that we can resolve the 
present problems that afflict our country, and we can reinvolve the American 
people in the consideration of these complicated but very important mat- 
ters, and also help to resolve the difficulties. So I want to again express my 
thanks to them and say that they have responded very unselfishly to my 
request that they come down and help me prepare for possibly the biggest 
job in our country. Thank you very much. 

Q. [For Marina Whitman.] We have observed that you were in the 
recent Republican Administration, and I was wondering if you see any dif- 
ferences in attitude or approach? 

Marina Whitman. Obviously, there are some disagreements between 
us about the nature of the conduct of policy in the international economic 
arena in the last 4 or 5 years. However, I think I can say quite seriously that 
this area of international economic policy is not an area of great partisan 
division. Obviously, there are feelings that this has been inadequate, this 
could be done better, and so forth, and as I say in some of these areas, of 
course, I would have some disagreement. But basically, I think this is an 
area where there’s a very wide range of consensus on what the problems are, 
the basic approaches to tackling them, and the very great difficulties involved 
in tackling some of these problems, some of which have been plaguing us 
for a long, long time. 
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NATIONAL JOURNAL INTERVIEW 


In two interviews with National Journal, Mr. Carter 
discussed his concept of Presidential leadership, deci- 
sion making and other facets of the Presidency. The 
following composite of the question sessions with Neal 
R. Peirce was published by National Journal, July 73 
1976: 


Q. Would you describe in your own words the style and character of 
leadership you would bring to the Presidency? 

Carter. The President ought to be a strong leader. . . . The nation is 
best served by a strong, independent and aggressive President, working with 
a strong and independent Congress, in harmony for a change, with mutual 
respect, in the open. 

I have a great respect for the Congress, but I don’t consider the Con- 
gress to be inherently capable of leadership. I think the Founding Fathers 
expected the President to be the leader of our country. The President is the 
only person who can speak with a clear voice to the American people and 
set a standard of ethics and morality, excellence, greatness. He can call on 
the American people to make a sacrifice and explain the purpose of the 
sacrifice, propose and carry out bold programs to protect, to expose and 
root out injustice and discrimination and divisions among our population. 
He can provide and describe a defense posture that will make our people 
feel secure, a foreign policy to make us proud once again. 

The degree of strength of the White House is probably proportionate 
to the confidence and trust of the people in the office of President. There 
is not a time for timidity, but there is a time for careful, cautious considera- 
tion of complicated issues, searching for harmony among the disparate 
groups that comprise American society. I think the Democrats, and indeed 
the nation, are looking for an end to distrust. I think we’ve already seen 
strong evidence of this desire in the evolution of the Democratic Platform, 
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where very controversial issues were handled with sensitivity, and with an 
adequate degree of aggression, but still an inclination to arrive at a har- 
monious answer to complicated questions. 

The consummation of the platform promises ought to begin in the fall 
elections when candidates seeking offices of Congress, Senate, possibly gov- 
ernorships, will comment in their own campaigns . . . on the Democratic 
Party commitments. This would be a good way to bridge the gap among 
the President and the other office seekers so that during and after that period, 
detailed legislation might be evolved jointly by the President and congres- 
sional leaders to carry out the approaches of our party. I think that would be 
good politics and would also add some substance to the platform promises, 
which quite often in the past have not been adequately used. 

Here is where the President should provide the leadership, and I intend 
to do that in my major statements during the fall campaign, to cover the 
items in the platform plus others I might add, to provide a general debate 
and a framework on which we Democrats can make commitments. So in 
relationship with Congress and the population of the country and other 
officials, the leadership, the role of the President is perhaps most important 
of all. I intend to provide that leadership as a candidate and hopefully as a 
President. 

Q. Would you say that the general tone and mode of leadership that you 
would exercise as President would be close to or substantially different from 
the tone and mode of leadership you exercised as Governor of Georgia? 

Carter. It would be similar. I can’t change my basic character or basic 
approach. I learned a lot as governor that would stand me in good stead 
as President. I think I can do a better job now of being aggressive and in- 
novative and dynamic as a leader and also have a closer relationship with 
the Congress. 

Everything I did as governor was done jointly with the legislature. It had 
to be. But there was room for improvement in personal relationships between 
myself as governor and the leadership of the legislature that I would hope 
to realize as President with the leaders of Congress. 

Q. Some people have likened your approach to Theodore Roosevelt’s— 
aggressiveness, activism, personal discipline, the theme of moral revitaliza- 
tion in American life. Do you see any parallel there in your own reading of 
American history? 

Carter. That’s a great compliment to me. It’s too early to say that I 
would like to be able to measure up to that kind of standard. But I think 
it’s too early just looking at the campaign to say what kind of President I 
would be. I’ve always admired Theodore Roosevelt. Truman had the same 
approach to the Presidency in a much more quiet and less dramatic way. 
And I think to some degree, Franklin Roosevelt did too. I’ve spent a lot of 
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time in the last three to four years reading about various Presidents and their 
attitude toward the position. I think I would be strong and aggressive— 
maybe a good deal quieter about it than Theodore Roosevelt. ; 

Q. Is the description by James David Barber of an active-positive Presi- 
dent along the lines you'd like to bring to the office? 

Carter. Yes, I think so. Again, it’s a very subjective expectation and 
analysis, I would guess. I would be active and, I think, positive in ap- 
proach. I don’t feel ill at ease. I don’t feel afraid of the job. I think I would 
be able to admit a mistake publicly when one was made. 

I would not be reticent to use the office of the White House. I think I 
would be sure enough about my performance to strip away a maximum 
amount of secrecy that surrounds the President’s function. 

Q. How do you arrive at a decision on a major policy issue? 

Carter. Exact procedure is derived to some degree from my scientific 
or engineering background—TI like to study first all the efforts that have 
been made historically toward the same goal, to bring together advice 
or ideas from as wide or divergent points of view as possible, to assimilate 
them personally or with a small staff, to assess the quality of the points of 
view and identify the source of those proposals and, if I think the source 
is worthy, then to include that person or entity into a group I then call in to 
help me personally to discuss the matter in some depth. Then I make a gen- 
eral decision about what should be done involving time schedules, necessity for 
legislation, executive acts, publicity to be focused on the issue. Then I like to 
assign task forces to work on different aspects of the problem, and I like to 
be personally involved so that I can know the thought processes that go into 
the final decisions and also so that I can be a spokesman, without prompting, 
when I take my case to the people, the legislature or Congress. 

I have always promised the people willing to help me that we would not 
yield to political expediency—only when absolutely necessary to save the 
whole project. I think this gives volunteer contributors a sense of purpose and 
feeling the governor or President will indeed pursue the ideas proposed ag- 
gressively and without reticence. Most of the studies that have been made in 
the past . . . [on welfare, tax reform, etc.] have wound up in a beautiful 
bound volume and the President has never put the force of his office behind 
it. But I don’t intend to do that. 

Q. Many people suggest that after the many inputs have been made, 
you make the decision essentially alone. Is that a correct perception? 

Carter. Yes, it is to some degree. In reorganization, the members of the 
legislature, the civil service workers, the business, professional and educa- 
tional communities were intimately involved in the process from the begin- 
ing. They also thought they had a role to play in it. Somebody has to make 
the final decision in areas of controversy. To some degree that circum- 
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stance can be minimized by the degree of harmony that you are able to 
weld among those who do the basic work, and to the extent that the execu- 
tive leader is part of the whole process. Then the isolated decision making 
role can be minimized. 

Q. Some persons say that though they admire your decision making 
process, that either on policy or strategy, it takes heaven and earth to move 
you thereafter. Is that allegation of stubbornness on your part fatr criticism? 

Carter. I think so. But you have to be certain the position you propose 
is best, and it can’t be a unilateral decision. You have to have a mutual 
agreement this is the best road to pursue. 

Quite often there are alternative decisions that can be made on the 
same subject with very little to choose one above the other. In grey areas, the 
necessity to compromise is obvious. 

I’ve always been inclined on a matter of principle or importance not to 
compromise until it’s absolutely necessary. I don’t see any reason to com- 
promise away a position early in the stage of passage through the Congress 
or the legislature. 

There is a final forum that even transcends the inclination of the legisla- 
tive body. That’s the people themselves. When you do have a difference of 
opinion with the legislative body, then the people themselves ought to be 
acquainted with the discussion. I’ve never had the inclination nor the knowl- 
edge about the process to twist arms or force people to vote different from 
what they thought. But I’ve always seen the effectiveness of convincing the 
constituents back home about the question and then giving the legislative 
members maximum credit for the success achieved. If the legislative leaders 
can be involved in the initial stages of a project, if they can take credit for 
what is done, and not be placed in a combative attitude, then most of those 
disharmonies can be avoided. 

Q. Do you see any validity in people’s suggestion that when you’re con- 
vinced the principle is right, the brittleness could be so great you’d get into 
a Woodrow Wilson-League of Nations type of situation? 

Carter. I can’t recall an incident when that’s happened yet in my public 
life. 

I’ve been through profound changes in the Georgia government that in- 
volved prison reform, education reform, government reorganization, judicial 
reform, mental health programs. I can’t remember any instance, minor or 
major, when an adamant position on my part doomed a desirable goal. 

Q. There were some comments that Jimmy Carter approached being 
governor like being skipper of a submarine. As President, would you like 
to avoid that type of feeling and have a more harmonious working relation- 
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Carter. I don’t accept that categorization as accurate. It was made 
by the present speaker of the Georgia House, Tom Murphy, who’s always 
been a political critic of mine. I never tried to be autocratic as governor 
or to run other people’s feelings. 

If I had, I would have had an adamant resistance from the legislature 
instead of the cooperation we experienced. But I would be much more able 
now, with the experience of four years as governor, to assure harmony. 

Q. A constant theme of some observers of the Presidency is the dangerous 
sense of invincibility and infallibility that pervades the White House, espe- 
cially after there’s been a successful campaign and the winning team and its 
leader are in office. Some talk of “groupthink”—a mutually reinforcing idea 
that we’ve conquered the opposition and therefore whatever problem lies 
ahead of us, even like a Bay of Pigs in the early 60s under Kennedy, we can 
conquer also. Have you thought about that type of occurrence in your Prest- 
dency and do you see a way to prevent it happening? 

Carter. Yes, I’ve thought about it. Obviously, I’ve seen it in other ad- 
ministrations. It’s. a serious enough matter to make every effort to remember 
the possibility and also to prevent the eventuality. One obvious measure 
that can help to prevent that kind of circumstance is a maximum degree 
of openness in government—a constant relationship between the President 
and the people of this country and the President and Congress. I favor 
strong sunshine legislation, and I will pursue that aggressively through Ex- 
ecutive order. I’ll open up as much as I can of the deliberations of the 
Executive Branch of government to public scrutiny. 

Another measure that could prevent a recurrence of those tragedies i is to 
have foreign and domestic policy shaped with a maximum interrelationship 
with the congressional leaders. I need their help. 

I recognize my inexperience in Washington. Many congressional leaders 
have already pledged their support to me, if I should become President, in 
the most complete way. Another prevention that can be instituted is to main- 
tain a staff with free access to me and encouragement of an almost unre- 
stricted debate within the White House circles. I think we had this while I was 
governor. I guess there were 200 people in the Georgia government who had 
unimpeded access to me, through memoranda or personally. This was a prob- 
lem that sometimes I had with department heads because the key members 
within their departments knew they could come to me directly whenever they 
chose. I won’t go into detail about the sensitive relationship between them 
and their superiors, but it worked well. 

I think this kind of mistake can be prevented. 

Q. Do you have persons on your staff who feel free to say “that’s wrong— ~ 
everybody else in this room is wrong—including you?” 

Carter. Yes. 
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Q. Do you encourage that? 

Carter. Yes, I do. 

Q. George Reedy says that’s impossible to maintain in the White House. 

Carter. I’ve read his book. I recognize that the stature of the Presidency 
itself is much more awe-inspiring that the stature of a governor or candidate 
for President. I hope, I believe, I can maintain my commitment to those 
preventive steps that I’ve described to you. 

Q. Are there several members of your staff who feel they have that 
freedom? 

Carter. Yes... . We had quite an argument yesterday afternoon, as a 
matter of fact, about whether I should release the names of 12 or 15 
potential vice presidential nominees. And there was quite a free-wheeling 
discussion about that. I don’t believe there was any reticence about it at all. 

Q. Some say your wife also performs this function at times. 

Carter. She does. You could leave off “at times.” 

Also, I intend to restore frequent press conferences. I would say every two 
weeks, at least 20 times a year. And also restore the format of the fireside 
chat. 

I believe an open presentation by the President to the American people of 
his ideas on matters of controversy or potential seriousness is a very self- 
disciplinary measure that would require the President to reexamine his posi- 
tion before those positions are made public. Once they are made public, then 
you have a massive amount of editorial comment. This would apply to our 
relationships with the Soviet Union or the 200 mile fishing limit or environ- 
mental quality or International Monetary Fund or aid to developing coun- 
tries, for example. Many matters of foreign policy, plus a much larger 
number of domestic matters. I’m committed to doing that on my word of 
honor to the American people, and I don’t believe I would ever be tempted 
not to carry out that commitment. 

Q. Do you mean in relationship to these subjects? 

Carter. Yes, the frequency of the press conferences and also the fireside 
chat format. 

Q. You’ve made a suggestion on accountability, of Cabinet members going 
before a joint session of Congress. Do you see any merit to another proposal 
that the President might appear two or three times a year with the congres- 
stonal leadership in a televised discussion of national issues? Does that type 
of idea have any potential? 

Carter. Possibly. I don’t know how much validity it would have if it was 
preplanned or staged. I’m not sure. 

Q. Other ideas are people’s press conferences or even letting people 
telephone in occasionally questions to a President in some type of a public 
format. 
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Carter. I would certainly have no objection to that. While I was gover- 
nor, we had a similar format, in that I would travel around the state for 
anywhere from four to eight days at a time. Let the radio stations know in 
advance when I would be there. They would call in questions ahead of time. 
The radio station manager would read the questions to me. This would be 
done live, and I would respond to the questions. 

That was always a great pleasure to me. In addition, we had visitors’ 
day once a month when anyone in Georgia who wanted to see me personally 
could come and do so. That would be a difficult thing to handle as President, 
but anything I can devise that would maintain a feeling of open access to 
me by the American people—I would try it. 

Q. You seem to be seeking some historic breakthrough in terms of 
communications. 

Carter. Yes, it could prevent recurrence of Watergate. I think we'd also 
contribute to prevention of another Vietnam or Cambodia, when the Presi- 
dent hid behind a veil of secrecy and the people of this country were misled _ 
about what was going on. 

There would be no sure prevention for mistakes, obviously. But if you 
can tap on a truly continuing basis the experience and common sense and 
sound judgment and high moral character of the American people and let 
that be exemplified within the government of our country through the Presi- 
dent and Congress, it’s a great insurance against a serious national mistake, 
such as we’ve witnessed in recent years. 

Q. The type of open Presidency you're describing—does that include 
“pressing the flesh”—or don’t you think that’s as essential as the kind of 
communication you’re describing? 

Carter. I really don’t think that’s as essential. It’s enjoyable and it’s great 
for the ego of the President. It’s fairly non-substantial as far as commu- 
nication is concerned. In transient moments of contact with individual 
persons, there’s very little opportunity for exchange of ideas. I think that 
would probably be of less significance than earlier, but I would certainly do 
it on occasion. 

Q. People like George Reedy have talked about a republican officer as 
President—lower case “r’?—less emphasis on “Hail to the Chief,” great 
booming guns and so on. Have you given some thought to that? 

Carter. Yes, I’d like to minimize the pomp and circumstance of the office. 
And I think the American people would appreciate that. I would not form 
a secret White House “palace guard.” I would expect Cabinet members 
to play a much larger and more autonomous role, much like the role that 
was played by the cabinet heads when I was Governor of Georgia. 

I would try to appoint members of the Cabinet in whom I had complete 
confidence, who could speak clearly to the American people and had judg- 
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ment enough to act on their own. I would monitor their performance and 
try to bring cohesion within the Executive Branch of government as different 
departments shared a common purpose. But I would not have anyone within 
the White House try to administer the affairs of the Executive Branch of 
government. 

Q. You have talked about your contact with everyday citizens, the help 
you felt that gave you to keep in touch with people when you were governor, 
and the help it could give in avoiding misadventures as President. Could you 
give me one or two examples of such contacts, when you were governor, 
that led you to new policy positions or new insights? 

Carter. Every month I was governor, as I told you before, I had a 
visitors’ day, when anyone who wanted to could come in and see me. On 
one of the first visitors’ days, although my wife and I had already partici- 
pated publicly in a program for hiring the handicapped, I had a young 
man with a withered hand who came in to talk to me. He said that it was 
impossible to take the merit system examination for employment in the 
state government because he was handicapped. “‘Well,” I said, “I’m sure 
that your own relatively minor handicap of having one withered hand would 
not be an obstacle to employment.” He said, “They won’t let me take the 
examination for employment.” And I said, “That cannot possibly be the 
case.” And he said, “Governor, I can tell you for a fact that it is.” And so 
I went over and picked up the phone and called the head of our merit 
system, which is civil service in Georgia, and reported to the administrator 
of the system what the young man had reported to me. The head of the 
merit system said, “Yes, sir, that’s right. Four or five governors ago a decision 
was made that we would not employ handicapped people in the state govern- 
ment.” So the policy was changed. We later had an aggressive program for 
hiring the handicapped, But I could very well have gone through a large 
portion of my administration pushing hiring of the handicapped in private 
industry and other ways and then discovered that state government had a 
policy of not hiring handicapped people. 

Another example was during my campaign for governor, when it became 
obvious toward the end of my campaign that I might very well be governor. 
People would quite quickly come up to me and say “Governor,” or “Jimmy,” 
or “Senator, I’ve got a handicapped child at home, and I hope you’ll do 
something about it.” And I would glibly say, “Yes, this is going to be one 
of the major thrusts of my administration if I’m elected”—just to get votes. 
I didn’t really think seriously about what I was going to do. And after I got 
the nomination, one day in a grocery store a fellow came up and touched me 
on the shoulder, and I turned around and he said, “I’m going to vote for 
you for Governor.” I said, “Well, I really appreciate that.” And he said, “Do 
you know why?” And I said, “No, why?” “It’s because I’ve got a retarded 
child at home.” And he turned around and walked away. And I stood there 
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shocked in a way to realize that the kind of political statements that I’d been 
making in the campaign about retarded children were actually such a deep, 
personal thing for a lot of Georgians. So I marshalled then a major effort 
to revise completely the mental retardation system in Georgia. I did it suc- 
cessfully, I think. So that’s the kind of contact to me that’s very important. 
And under the zero-base budgeting technique, the instigation for change 
and for better delivery of services is deep within the department among peo- 
ple who actually deliver those services. 

Q. Is it possible to make the vice presidency a substantially important 
position? There’s been certainly, with a strong White House staff, a constant 
tendency to downgrade the Vice President’s role, to make sure that he gets 
neither the exciting nor credit-winning jobs, and he’s left with very heavily 
partisan duties or going to funerals in other parts of the world. Do you think 
there’s away to prevent that from happening? 

Carter. [Laughing] I think it’s an inherent danger. I’m certainly de- 
termined to make the vice presidency a substantive position. I see no 
reason for the President to be worried about challenge in public accept- 
ance or public stature from the Vice President or anyone else. The office of 
the Presidency is so powerful and so much a center of attention that the idea 
of competition with a Vice President seems quite remote. I hope to have the 
kind of Vice President, if I am elected, who would share with me all the pur- 
poses of the administration in an easy, unrestrained way. And I think both 
the President and Vice President are best served, no matter what their future 
aspirations might be, by working in harmony. I think the people would react 
adversely to any sort of disharmony or conflict. I think the country loses when 
a competent Vice President is deprived of an opportunity to serve in a force- 
ful way. 

Q. It’s just that it seems to have happened every time, no matter what 
everyone’s intentions were at the start. Some people believe the problem ts 
so inherent that they say there should be no Vice President. 

Carter. I recognize that. That’s why I laughed at first and said that it 
seems to be inherent. But I’m determined to try. 

Q. Would the Vice President or another White House staff person with 

direct access to you be given broad responsibility in the intergovernmental 
relations area? 

Carter. I intend to use the Vice President in major roles. It would de- 
pend on the background and experience and knowledge of the Vice Presi- 
dent, where the emphasis might be placed. And I have not made that 
decision yet. 

Q. If not the Vice President, would another person have that role [in 
intergovernmental relations], with direct access to you? 

Carter. Yes. 
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Q. Some of the experts on Presidential leadership—Thomas E. Cronin 
in particular—say that there are really two Cabinets—the inner Cabinet of 
Secretary of State, Attorney General, the Secretaries of Treasury and De- 
fense, and the outer Cabinet of Agriculture, Labor, HEW, Transportation, 
etc. The latter are said, after a few weeks of becoming Cabinet members, to 
become advocates of the special constituencies that they represent, and to 
become, as Vice President Charles G. Dawes once said, the natural enemies 
o} the President because theyre always trying to get more of the fiscal pie 
for their special concerns. Often Presidents do interpose staff members to 
fend off the outer Cabinet members. Do you think that’s avoidable? Is there 
a way to treat your outer Cabinet as counselors rather than advocates? 

Carter. I believe so. Of course the same situation, the same parallel exists 
in a state government. The best mechanism to minimize this problem is 
the establishment of long-range goals or purposes of the government and 
a mutual commitment to those goals by different Cabinet members, both 
so-called inner and outer Cabinet members. The preparation of the budget 
in accordance with the long-range goals of the nation would help to 
cement the different Cabinet functions to a common purpose. Another 
element is the relevant priorities of the President himself. HEW, for instance. 
President Johnson was probably more aggressive in trying to deal with human 
needs than even Secretaries of HEW were. 

The same thing applied in other administrations, depending on the relative 
importance of different elements of government service to the President and 
his staff. In any instance, when the President is laggard in meeting the needs 
of people, a given Cabinet member in that neglected area will probably be 
more of an advocate than a counselor. I think that’s a good, built-in minor 
system of checks and balances. And I see nothing wrong with it. 

Q. You’re saying that you will have no “oversecretaries of domestic 
affairs” in the White House to whom these Cabinet members speak. Are you 
making a pledge that if you’re elected President these Cabinet members will 
have direct access to you? 

Carter. That’s right. But I would certainly reserve the option of using 
the Vice President in a major role to be determined later. I would ex- 
pect the Vice President to help carry out, in a generic sense, the commit- 
ments of my administration and to deal directly with governors and other 
state officials, to work closely with the Congress and obviously work directly 
with the Cabinet members. I would not prevent, though, the governors, 
mayors, Congress and Cabinet members to have direct access to me. 

Q. What kind of people and qualities are you looking for in the Cabinet 
and other major policy making roles? What kind of talent hunt method are 
you thinking of and what goals beyond just the brightest and best people in 
America—what types of directions are you looking in? How much would*you 
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be looking toward traditional establishment figures who’ve been in other 
administrations and have an understanding of federal policy making? How 
much fresh appeal? 


Carter. I think my inclination would be to go toward a new generation 
of leaders. I would put a strong emphasis on executive management capacity 
and sensitivity to people’s needs. Obviously compatibility would be an im- 
portant factor—not only with me but with other members of the Cabinet. 
I would ensure that those who are most dependent on government to meet 
their human needs would be reassured by the record and reputation and 
attitudes of the appointments I would make in the field of human rights, 
civil rights, justice, health, welfare, education, housing, transportation. 

I would choose those in whom I have complete confidence to orient gov- 
ernment services where services are the most needed—among the poor, 
deprived, the illiterate, and minority groups—and at the same time have the 
competence to deliver those services in an efficient, economical way. 

I will probably continue to form my opinions about potential Cabinet 
members in the period following the convention when we start detailed prep- 
aration of legislation for issue analysis for the fall election. I will observe 
personally as much as possible the relative competence of the people who 
might be in the Cabinet in the future. I would deliberately seek advisers 
during the pre-election period with that as a major factor. If someone recom- 
mended to me a future Cabinet member, I’d be inclined deliberately to seek 
out that person as a working companion during the post-convention period 
so that I could become personally acquainted with him. I would seek the 
advice obviously of those who’ve served in previous administrations. I can’t 
say I would never use somebody who had served in a previous administration. 
Obviously I will use some. But my inclination would be to go to a new 
generation. 

Q. Do you desire a high degree of independence among your Cabinet 
members? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Should a President tolerate Cabinet members who dissent from 
administration policy as heavily as James R. Schlesinger did as Secretary 
of Defense? 

Carter. I believe I could prevent that disharmony occurring by being 
more heavily involved in the evolution of basic commitments. I always 
managed the affairs of Georgia on long-range goals and I can’t imagine a 
basic strategic difference developing between myself and one of my Cabinet 
members if the understanding were that we worked toward the long-range 
goals. There might be some difference on tactics. But I think I could tolerate 
the degree of independence shown by James Schlesinger—yes. 
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Q. You recently stated that foreign and domestic issues are becoming 
more and more interrelated, and “we must develop a_ policy-making 
machinery that transcends narrow perspectives.” How would you propose to 
do that? 

Carter. Within the Cabinet structure, and within the process of evolv- 
ing well-understood, publicly described, long-range policies in, for instance, 
economics and foreign political affairs, there’s got to be some coordina- 
tion. I would not make the Secretary of State the boss over his domestic 
counterparts. I think that the Secretary of Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of Commerce and others 
all inherently play a major role in the carrying out of matters that relate 
to foreign policy. Rather than make one of those leaders dominant over 
all the rest, the coordination has got to come from the President, I would 
say within the structure of the National Security Council, or perhaps some 
other Cabinet structure. But I think there ought to be a realization on the 
part of the Secretary of State that these are the long-range commitments 
that I’ve made in the fields of agriculture, commerce, treasury, and so forth, 
and that the other Cabinet members have a similar awareness of the long- 
range commitments in foreign policy, and let me ensure, as President, 
through proper administrative mechanisms, that the disharmonies among* 
these leaders be minimized. 

Q. Do you expect to continue both the Domestic Council and the National 
Security Council? 

Carter. I’m not yet ready to answer that question. 

Q. Would you pick many Cabinet or sub-Cabinet or key staff members 
from state and local governments? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Is it correct to assume that some of your long-term associates, includ- 
ing Hamilton Jordan and Jody Powell, would be members of your White 
House staff? 

Carter. That would be a good guess, but I think assumption is too strong 
a word. I’ve never discussed it with any of them. And I will reserve that 
judgment. 

Q. Do you have in mind what other type of persons you would seek for 
close-in staff—what kind of qualifications would you look for? 

Carter. I would guess that most of them would come from those who 
would help me following the convention in putting together plans for the 
election, for implementation of the platform, for working harmoniously 
with the Congress. There would certainly be some exceptions to that. But 
I would depend quite heavily for advice, at least for the identification of staff 
members, on those with whom I’ve been associated during the campaign 
itself up through November. 
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Q. Many past administrations have been heavily manned with former 
Capitol Hill staff, who were familiar with various areas of federal policy. 
Would that be true in your administration? 

Carter. Well I think “heavily” is the only word with which I would 
disagree. I certainly expect to have some representation within the White 
House staff from those who are familiar with the workings of Washington, 
and also working with Congress. But it would not be a dominant role. 

Q. Do you think the White House staff should be cut from its current 
level of 500 or 600? 

Carter. You can depend on it. 

Q. Do you think there’s a need for a single White House chief of staff? 

Carter. I don’t believe so. I did not have a single chief of staff as gover- 
nor. I had, I would say, three or four persons who had equal responsibilities 
for different aspects of my own duties. And I would probably continue that 
approach as President. 

Q. How central a role would the Office of Management and Budget 
have in your administration? Do you see using it as the effective arm to 
manage the federal government? 

Carter. Yes. Not particularly management, but in planning and budget- 
ing, yes. I favor a complete melding of the planning and budgeting process, 
using the monitoring of the expenditure of funds in the carrying out of 
programs as a basis on which to predicate decisions concerning the next 
year’s budget. 

In Georgia, we had a team made up always of planners and those evolv- 
ing the next budget. And this was an extension of myself as governor. We 
never got the Office of Planning and Budget involved in the actual adminis- 
tration of programs, but in the monitoring of them, yes. 

Q. Would the consultation you talk of with Congress begin with key 
congressional figures in the formulative stages of legislation? 

Carter. Yes, it’s already begun, as a matter of fact. 

Q. Would it extend to broad numbers of Senators and Representatives 
who are not in leadership positions? 

Carter. Yes. Not only in the actual work with key staff members, but 
also during the campaigning process itself in 1976. I would hope that with 
a very good Democratic Party platform, which we now have, that there 
would be a mutual commitment by myself and the 85 percent of the Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress who are running for reelection this fall that we 
would carry out the provisions of the platform. And at that very early 
stage, there would be a method by which they could cooperate. 

Q. Do you think there are circumstances under which a President should 
seek to influence the outcome of a competition for leadership posts in the 
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Carter. No. I really don’t think so. I attempted that a couple of times 
in Georgia as an ostensible demonstration of my strength. It was a mistake. 
And I don’t intend to try to determine in the Congress who occupies posi- 
tions of leadership. 

Q. Do you think the recent moves toward increased congressional inde- 
pendence—the War Powers Act and most particularly the new congres- 
sional budget process—will make it more difficult for a Democratic Prest- 
dent to deal with a Democratic Congress? 

Carter. No. Not necessarily. I think it makes it much more incumbent 
on the President and Congress to share the responsibilities at the early stage 
of the evolution of foreign policy. I think the stronger the congressional 
budgeting process might be, the more sure the nation can feel that the final 
budget will be both proper, substantive and responsible. So I don’t fear that 
at all. I'll prepare the Executive budget, using the zero-base budgeting 
technique. I’ll submit it to the Congress for final disposition. Ill reserve 
the right to use my influence within the Congress to prevail on recommenda- 
tions in which I have a deep sense of conviction they’re proper. But I don’t 
see anything wrong with the Congress having a very strong, very competent, 
very responsible budgeting procedure. That’s good. 

Q. Would you consider negotiation to set common budget goals with 
the Senate and House Budget Committees? 

Carter. I think consultation would be better than negotiation. I’ll reserve 
the right to make the final decision on the Executive budget recommenda- 
tion. I’ll reserve the right to determine how much consultation there ought 
to be. As the Congress considers the budget that I propose to them, then 
will come the time for negotiation and consultation in a much more in-depth 
manner. 

Q. When you were governor and consumer legislation was blocked 
in the legislature, you were openly critical of the special interest lobbies and 
the legislature’s listening to them. Are there circumstances under which a 
major piece of legislation could be blocked in Congress, and you would feel 
compelled to make a similar statement as President? 

Carter. Yes. And I would not hesitate to do it. 

Unfortunately for Georgia, I started working on consumer protection legis- 
lation too late. I was so wrapped up in complete reorganization of the govern- 
ment, mental health programs, prison reform, a new basic law on education, 
judicial reform, zero-base budgeting, that I didn’t start early enough in my 
administration on consumer protection, and the special interest groups pre- 
vailed on about half of it. I prevailed—rather the Georgia people prevailed— 
on the other half. 

I would use that influence of going directly to the people and identifying 
special interest groups that block good legislation. And I believe the Presi- 
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dent’s voice would be much more authoritative and much more clear than 
any governor’s voice could be, because of the close attention paid to the 
President’s statements by the news media—much more so than any Governor. 

Q. Would you describe your opposition to incremental reform? 

Carter. Most of the controversial issues that are not routinely well- 
addressed can only respond to a comprehensive approach. Incremental 
efforts to make basic changes are often foredoomed to failure ‘because the 
special interest groups can benefit from the status quo, can focus their atten- 
tion on the increments that most affect themselves, and the general public 
can’t be made either interested or aware. 

Let’s say welfare or tax reform or government reorganization is addressed, 
then a governor or a President can say “this is what we have now—quite often 
a terrible mess—this is what we can have—a much improved circumstance— 
and these are the steps to arrive at the change.” 

If it’s clear, comprehensive and it’s presented in such a way as to arouse 
the support of the people, then the special interests quite often back off be- 
cause most of them don’t want to be exposed to a public altercation against 
the people of a state or nation. So the comprehensive approach is inherently 
necessary to make controversial decisions. 

Q. Everyone says that in reorganization, you bird-tailed every detail, 
both in passage and implementation. 

Carter. I think I did. When the process was approaching a conclusion, 
I knew as much about the state government—its present form, the need 
for the changes—as anyone in Georgia. I also had a close enough relationship 
with the specialists in matters like personnel management, transportation, 
electronic data processing, printing, plus organizational structure, to speak 
with authority on the subject. But somebody has to understand the whole 
process in the comprehensive state. If the person is a good manager and 
organizer, this can be done without interfering with the administrative 
responsibilities of the executive. 

I recognize you can’t as governor or President, you can’t drop everything 
and just work on one item exclusively. . . . You don’t drop everything else. 
But you have to let your workers know you're deeply interested and you have 
to let the persons who are deeply affected by the changes participate in the 
project from its inception. 

Q. Do you remain committed to seeking reauthorization of the Executive 
Branch reorganization authority that was enacted in 1949 but expired in 
1973? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. And are you going to ask Congress early in 1977 to grant that authority 
as an early priority? 

Carter. Yes. I might even ask them in 1976 during the campaign. 
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Q. If this attempt to win reorganization authority were to fail, would 
the “sunset” bill now before Congress—which would put all federal pro- 
grams on a five-year cycle and thus provide an opportunity for Presidential 
leadership in what is extended and what not—be a logical fallback position 
for you? 

Carter. I don’t consider that a fallback position, but I consider that a 
correlative commitment. The two are mutually exclusive. I don’t believe 
that the sunset legislation or zero-base budgeting would be effective with the 
present conglomerate organizational structure. So I consider them to be 
separate considerations entirely, all of them almost mandatory: government 
reorganization, and either zero-base budgeting or the sunset approach. I 
personally favor zero-base budgeting, but they are related, one to another. 

Q. Both—sunset legislation and zero-base budgeting—could coexist, 
couldn’t they? 

Carter. Yes, they could, certainly. 

Q. Would you expect reorganization, in addition to making the federal 
bureaucracy more rational and accessible, to cause the elimination of a sub- 
stantial number of outmoded programs? 

Carter. Yes. The programs themselves are much more effectively elimi- 
nated through zero-base budgeting techniques. But as the programs become 
obsolescent, the major consideration is to detect that obsolescence and to 
act on it. I think that the proliferation of government agencies is quite 
often related to the number of programs, so that I don’t believe it will be 
possible to separate the considerations. 

Q. Wouldn’t any reorganization plan that you proposed be likely to 
encounter massive and perhaps crippling opposition from entrenched fed- 
eral interest groups? I can name three: the government employee unions, 
leery about any steps that might cut the number of jobs; the so-called “pov- 
erty-industrial complex” of social workers and others; and third, congres- 
sional chairmen and subcommittee chairmen who are fearful of any depart- 
mental reorganization that could render obsolete their chairmanships, power 
and patronage. ' 

Carter. All three of those are possible sources of opposition. Similar 
opposition is obviously a characteristic of state government. But the answer 
to all those is to provide more effective government in the areas of life that 
interest those groups. 

When I demonstrated to the civil service employees in Georgia that their 
professional careers could be more productive—the clear assignment of 
responsibility, clear delineation of authority, minimum of red tape, minimum 
of paperwork, much more productive delivery of services—they became 
strong supporters of reorganization. At first, they were very afraid of it. 
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Secondly, the special interest groups. If we can combine comprehensive 
welfare reform, comprehensive national health care, better tax programs 
and tax reforms, this is the best way to assuage the special interest groups that 
are interested in social programs. 

The Congress is a key to the whole question. I believe that most of the 
Members of Congress, and certainly all with whom I’ve discussed this ques- 
tion, recognize the low esteem now of Congress in the eyes of the public. I 
think they’ll be very eager to share the credit for government improvement. 
Their interest is the same as mine. I think most Members of Congress want to 
do a good job. I don’t think they would put their own chairmanships above 
the public interest if that public interest could be clearly identified. 

The other factor is this; we will have made, during the campaign this 
year, a commitment to the people to carry out these changes. I hope that as 
many candidates for Congress as possible will have an opportunity to express 
themselves on the subject. And if I should have an ultimate disagreement 
with any of these groups, including the Congress, I would take my case 
directly to the people and let them be the ultimate forum. And I think they 
could prevail over public employees, they could prevail over the special inter- 
est groups, they could prevail over the Members of Congress. 

Q. Can a President really control the permanent bureaucratic govern- 
ment in Washington? A corollary is—can the President use inspirational 
leadership to motivate the Civil Service? . 

Carter. The President can’t control the bureaucracy if there’s a dishar- 
monious or combative relationship between the President and those respon- 
sible for carrying out executive responsibilities. I don’t intend to have that 
kind of relationship. I’ll consider the employees of the federal government 
to be my allies, not my enemies, and try to work intimately with them in the 
consummation of any changes that relate to their own public service. There’s 
no other source of leadership of a comprehensive nature than the President. 
In the absence of that leadership, there is no leadership. 

Q. Would some of the type of inspirational leadership you've used: in 
the campaign be applicable to working with federal workers? 

Carter. Yes, I believe so. I believe that there’s a desire among elected . 
officials and professional career workers in the federal government to do a 
good job. 

Q. Some citizens are concerned about federal pay and fringe benefits 
that are above those paid in private industry. Is that a concern of yours? 

Carter. Some aspects of retirement are definitely a concern of mine. I 
would want to make sure that retirement benefits and pay for federal 
employees are compatible with those in private life, and not excessively 
superior, and certainly not inferior. 
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Q. Some studies have shown an immense turnover in high administra- 
tion ranks, especially at the assistant secretary level—I16 months, for instance, 
being average tenure. Many people then leave before they've mastered their 
jobs. Do you think that’s a serious problem? Do you see a way to counter- 
act it? 

Carter. It’s a serious problem. I don’t blame them for leaving. With 
the present bureaucratic mess we’ve got in Washington, the experience 
of trying to administer an unmanageable bureaucracy must be extremely 
frustrating to anyone. I believe that my record in Georgia, with tremendous 
stability at the leadership level, would be a good indication of what might 
very well materialize in the next administration if I’m President. But this is 
something that can only be corrected with proper management, with clear 
goals and policies, with coordination of different elements of the Executive 
Branch of government, a close working relationship with the Congress, a 
sense of gratification and a justifiable degree of apprecation within the public 
for the good job that’s being done in Washington. Almost all those elements 
now are missing. ; 

Q. On civil service, because of the many incredibly hard and rigid rules 
and conditions on hiring, promoting and firing, some people have suggested 
that the U.S. Civil Service Commission should be split. They suggest there 
should be a hiring management arm of the federal government to get the best 
possible employees, and then a separate agency for their protection against 
political abuse or unjust firing or other unfair treatment. Have you ever 
considered that type of change? 

Carter. No, I haven’t thought about it. Georgia has both functions 
combined into one department. 

Q. The federal government does too, in the Civil Service Commission. 
Some people believe that’s part of the problem. 

Carter. My experience with the Georgia merit system administration was 
fairly good, although it’s a thankless job. I couldn’t say we didn’t have 
problems with it—we had constant problems. I haven’t considered whether 
any of the problems were because of a need for separation of the two func- 
tions. I wouldn’t mark it off... . 

We had some problems with reorganization. I didn’t fire anybody because 
of reorganization, but I reserved the right to-transfer them to more produc- 
tive jobs with no loss in pay status or seniority. And I also reserved the right 
not to refill vacancies as they occurred. That was enough of a leverage for 
me to exert. 

The time frame of planning out a reorganizational proposal is long enough 
so that normal attrition provides you with a tremendous amount of flexibility. 
So we didn’t have any problems there. As a matter of fact, before the reces- 
sion came, and unemployment went way up and state jobs got so valuable, 
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we had an average of about a 15 percent attrition rate every year—this was 
a nationwide average for state governments. I haven’t seen a more recent 
ficure—I’d guess it might be half that or maybe 8 or 10 percent. If it takes 
you three years to carry out something with a 15 percent annual attrition 
rate, that’s a maximum. 

Q. Would you be so fortunate at the federal level, where you’re dealing 
with a much more entrenched bureaucracy? 

Carter. Yes, I know that. I recognize that. 

Q. A contributing factor is that the employee benefits are so high that 
people just can’t think of leaving after a few years. Doesn’t that make the 
job of an executive, to motivate federal workers, all the more difficult? 

Carter. Well, public scrutiny and natural pride in one’s one and only 
life work on earth is a pretty heavy motivation. And I think it’s a mistake— 
and I don’t think I’m being naive about it—I think it’s a mistake for us to 
think that I as a politician, or you as a journalist, have a higher commitment 
to do something worthy with our lives than the ones who work in public 
office... . 

And there’s a peer pressure, too, that exists there. When higher standards 
are demanded of people and when there’s a spirit of competition involved, 
then to have one laggard in an office quite often results in focusing criticism 
on this person by their peers. . 

Q. Would their understanding of intergovernmental relations be one 
reason for your intended choice of many key local officials for positions in 
your administration? 

Carter. Yes. And I also intend to adhere strictly to a rule of having 
representatives of state and local government to help me in the evolution 
and consummation of major program changes, including the drafting of 
legislation. I want to make sure that the programs we put through Congress 
work at the delivery end. I think the best way to assure that is for governors, 
mayors and other officials of state and local government to be involved fram 
the beginning. 

Q. Your statements and the Democratic Platform indicate a desire 
for more federal aid to states and cities in the next years. If that issue ts then 
put to the side, how do you feel about “New Federalism’ in terms of devolu- 
tion of authority to state and local governments? Do you favor more of it? 

Carter. Yes, I do. There are some programs that must be coordinated 
at the federal level just to provide equity. But whenever possible, I would 
give the authority to the local or state government to deliver services and to 
control the mechanism of delivery to meet the needs of the citizens of 
individual communities. 

One area, to illustrate the point, would be in the field of education. I see 
a growing role for the federal government in financing education to elim- 
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inate discrepancies in the amount of local financing available in a com- 
munity for the children who live there. But I would want to keep control 
of the school system as near as possible to the local government. 

Q. Are you concerned about federal funding reaching such levels that 
the impetus is lost for fundamental tax reforms on the state and local level, 
particularly the state level? 

Carter. I don’t believe that’s a danger. I would be much more inclined 
to give local governments financial relief than I would be to give states 
financial relief—for several reasons. 

One is that the states have almost complete flexibility in their basic taxa- 
tion and their rate of taxation. Second, the states have much more flexibility 
in the services that they deliver. Third, the states have a much greater author- 
ity to decide their own commitments than do local governments, because 
many of the local governments’ decisions are made at the state legislative 
level. And fourth, the states have a much more progressive tax structure, 
based quite often on income tax, corporate tax, corporate and personal in- 
come taxes, whereas the local governments’ tax base is most often restricted 
primarily to property taxes and state taxes, which are inflexible and also fall 
more heavily on the low-income families. So for all those reasons, I would 
favor, when given a choice, the allocation of federal funds to local govern- 
ments in preference to state governments. 

Q. Would some devolution of authority to state and local governments 
be part of your reorganization? 

Carter. I think that would come more naturally under the process of 
writing new programs in the field of education, health care, welfare reform, 
than under the reorganization of the federal government mechanism itself. 

Q. Would the heaviest priority of your administration be on foreign 
or domestic affairs? 

Carter. The number one responsibility of any President, above everything 
else, is to guarantee the security of his country—freedom from fear of attack 
or successful attack or blackmail, the ability to carry out a legitimate foreign 
policy. I would certainly place that aspect of life and world peace in a 
preeminent position. As far as the amount of time devoted to domestic or 
foreign affairs, I would guess that most of the time would be devoted to 
domestic affairs. — 

Q. Some recent Presidents seem to have had a sickly fascination with 
foreign affairs—crisis management, the daily secret briefings, dealings with 
heads of state—all the while avoiding some hard domestic problems and 
slogging budget questions. Would you seek to avoid that type of diversion of 
time into foreign affairs? . 

Carter. Yes, I would. I think a crucial prerequisite of an effective foreign 
policy is to restore the confidence and morale and commitment of our 
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people in their own domestic affairs. So I would not use foreign affairs or 
foreign trips as an escape mechanism to avoid responsibilities on the 
domestic scene. 

Q. What type of qualities would you look for in a Secretary of State? 
What type of background and personal characteristics? Would you like to 
have someone who came out of the foreign policy “establishment” and had 
been involved in foreign affairs over the years? Or someone who had been 
watching it in a more detached way? 

Carter. That’s something I haven’t yet decided, nor have I had to decide 
it. I would probably depend more upon my confidence in the intelligence 
and judgment and moral commitment of the person, than I would on the 
particular environment that has shaped that person’s knowledge of foreign 
affairs. I’ve got about 15 or 20 people in whom I have placed a lot of 
responsibility, and among that group I would seek advice before I made 
a final decision on Secretary of State. The main thing that’s missing now 
is confidence by the Secretary of State in the sound judgment, common 
sense and integrity of the American people. 

Q. Would a Secretary of State in your administration be basically 
there to make foreign policy or to carry out the foreign policy that you make? 

Carter. Both. I would retain the responsibility of making the final 
decisions. I would insist on being clearly informed. And I would retain 
the role of being spokesman for this country. But I would consider the Sec- 
retary of State to be a partner with me, an adviser, an administrator of the 
complex foreign affairs mechanism that falls within the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State. But I would be the ultimate one to make the decisions. 

Q. Do you see a model in any of the recent Secretaries of State—William 
Rogers, who was sort of a sword carrier, Henry Kissinger the policy maker, 
or perhaps Dean Acheson, who seemed to do it fairly cooperatively with the 
President? 

Carter. I think Dean Acheson, George Marshall would be two who did 
a superb job, in my opinion. I don’t think there was ever any doubt in 
the minds of the American people about who was responsible ultimately. 
Even when those two very strong Secretaries of State were in office, it was 
the President. They were men of conviction, of sensitivity, of competence and 
authority. And they worked harmoniously with the President. And they car- 
ried out the responsibilities specifically designated to them by the President, 
on an individual basis of agreement. So I think those two would be the kinds 
of persons that I would admire very much. 

Q. In the foreign policy area, would your priorities be more East-West, 
dealing with traditional allies and the Soviet Union, or North-South, in 
planning for future relationships with the underdeveloped world? 

Carter. I really see three relationships. One is in our relationship with 
our natural allies and friends—the democratic, developed nations of the 
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world: Canada, Western Europe, Japan, and others such as Australia, New 
Zealand, Israel. That’s one solid base of strength, mutual purpose, con- 
sultation, and it must be maintained. It’s been damaged severely, in my 
opinion, recently. 

The second relationship would be the relationship between the democ- 
racies of the world and the socialist or Communist nations—our relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China. Not a uni- 
lateral relationship between the United States and those nations, but as much 
as possible involving the other democracies of the world. 

And third, of course, would be the relationship between the developed 
nations and the developing nations. And I would like to get as much as pos- 
sible the OPEC [Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries] countries 
and the Soviet Union, for instance, to join with the developed democracies of 
the world to share the responsibility for the less developed nations. 

Q. What qualities and experience would you look for in a Secretary 
of Defense? 

Carter. I would look on each Cabinet member to some degree as being 
an advocate for that department. And this would certainly include a 
Secretary of Defense who believes that we must always be able to defend 
our country without doubt. I would want one committed to the proposition 
of peace. I would want one to share my commitment that we should not be- 
come militarily involved in the internal affairs of another country unless our 
own. security was directly threatened. I would want one who could with- 
stand the pressures from special interest groups, including munitions manu- 
facturers. I would want one who is an outstanding administrator, recognizing 
the complexities of the Defense Department organizational structure. I would 
want one who could reduce the involvement of the Defense Department in 
matters that can be equally well addressed by the civilian agencies of govern- 
ment, to remove the overlapping functions and singly address the Defense 
Department toward the capability to fight. I would want one who was 
willing to reduce waste in personnel allocations and also in unnecessary 
weapons systems that don’t corrollate with the long-range purposes of 
our own security and foreign policy. And one who could work harmoniously 
with the other Cabinet members. Those are some of the characteristics 
that come to mind at this moment. 

Q. Of the recent Secretaries of Defense, is there one that you have 
found you admire the most as a model for the job: Schlesinger, Melvin Laird, 
Clark Clifford or Robert McNamara? 

Carter. Well, I’m a little reluctant to choose one because of the implied 
criticism of the others. I think they all brought beneficial characteristics to 
the job—McNamara was coldly analytical, and I think operated under very 
difficult circumstances in Vietnam. Laird was much better able to. work 
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harmoniously with the Congress. I think Schlesinger was a brilliant strategist 
who was very independent, who thought he didn’t have quite close enough 
relationships with the President and the Secretary of State to avoid public 
disharmonies, but I think a very competent, brilliant man. I wouldn’t want 
to say who was my favorite. 

Q. Will the Joint Chiefs of Staff have a veto over military policy? 

Carter. Well, the President of the United States is the Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces and makes the ultimate decisions. It would be a 
violation of the Constitution if the ultimate decisions in an incident of dis- 
agreement between the President and the Joint Chiefs was resolved by the 
Joint Chiefs. I think I have enough knowledge of the military and enough 
of an adequate concept of the Presidency to avoid those conflicts. The Joint 
Chiefs would not be completely subservient to the President. They have a 
responsibility on their shoulders to testify openly and I presume aggressively 
before the committees of Congress, and the Congress would make the ulti- 
mate decisions on weapons of war and on organizational matters. But I, as 
President, would not defer to the Joint Chiefs if I thought that my opinion 
was in the best interest of our country. 

Q. Do you think the United States basically should look to buying 
enough military hardware for what is assessed as real strategic needs, or 
buy what’s perceived as important in keeping up with the Soviets? 

Carter. I think the best approach is to buy what’s necessary to meet the 
strategic security needs of our country and to meet our legitimate obligations 
to our allies. 

Q. In Georgia, you established a judicial nominating commission and 
selected judges from a list that had been submitted. Would you do the same 
as President in nominating judges? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Would you seek Supreme Court nominees of a certain ideological 
persuasion or bent? 

Carter. Among the few best qualified potential appointees that were 
available to me, I would probably choose the one that I thought was the 
most compatible with my own basic philosophy. That’s the human thing to 
do, and I can’t claim otherwise. 

Q. Would you look for Supreme Court Justices who had the same 
qualities of compassion and caring for people that you described for other 
types of appointees? 

Carter. Well, I think so. There’s a great deal of injustice that still exists 
in this country, and I believe that the final arbiter of that injustice is the 
Supreme Court. So I would look for that as an ultimate characteristic com- 
patible with the guarantees in the Constitution, which in my opinion are 


‘designed to correct those same injustices. 
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Q. Do you favor reform of the federal judiciary and court system any- 
where near as comprehensive as what you were able to effect during your 
four years as Governor of Georgia? 

Carter. Well, I’ve only done an embryonic study of the federal judiciary, 
but the answer’s yes. I believe that the speeches that have been made recently 
by Chief Justice Warren E. Burger are good indications that substantive 
organization is necessary. To the extent that it was appropriate, I would 
work closely with him and the other federal judicial leaders of the country 
in seeking far quicker trials, assured justice for equitable sentences, and a 
fair treatment of our people within the criminal justice system, without 
respect to wealth or social prestige or influence. 

Q. The strong self-confidence in yourself that everyone comments on— 
does that stem in part from the lonely but ultimately vindicated position 
your family took on race relations in the 1950’s in south Georgia? 

Carter. No, I don’t think you could take a particular instance in our 
family life and ascribe one’s self-confidence in it. We’ve always had a close- 
knit, I think competent, family group, who shared major problems and 
opportunities and with a mutual purpose. Any observer of the campaign it- 
self would say that my family and the strong support I got from my home 
state were the two factors I had that gave me a decided advantage over all 
my opponents. It’s a mistake to exaggerate—we were probably drawn to- 
gether as a family because there was some degree of isolation here. 

But then we had enough independence and enough stature in the com- 
munity to prevent that isolation being a sacrifice or a danger. It wasn’t a big 
factor of courage. I always felt southern people even in those days were 
searching for some way to get past the racial question, even though publicly 
they weren’t ready to accept the rulings of the Supreme Court or HEW or 
civil rights laws or integration of churches. They were looking for a few peo- 
ple in the South—perhaps like myself—who were in a position of influence 
to speak frankly. There was not that vicious reaction against us that might 
otherwise have been there. I think southern people were ready for it. 
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The Hearst newspapers task force interviewed Mr. 
Carter in New York City, July 22, 1976. The ques- 
tioners were William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief; Donald I. Rogers, economic editor; J. Kings- 
bury-Smith, national editor; Marianne Means, Wash- 
ington columnist; and William McCullam, chief 
editorial writer. This is a transcript of the session: 


Hearst. First of all, thanks for coming. 

Carter. I am glad to come. 

Hearst. We very much appreciate it and I don’t want to forget to 
congratulate you on the sweep you made of your party and the cleaning 
up you did. It is a hell of an accomplishment. It must be really unique in 
American political history. 

I bet you, as well as we, are bothered with the fact that a lot of people 
seem to be unsure of where you stand on some issues. They quote you, 
sometimes, that you say one thing one day and then the opposite the 
next day, but—and then—politicians—hell’s bells, you are not the first 
one to do it. 

I am going to try and give you a question. For example, you have said 
that you expect to balance the budget by 1980 and hold inflation under 4 
percent. At the same time, though, you actually supported the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill, which I think Mr. Hawkins himself estimated will cost 
$40 billion annually, and Teddy Kennedy expanded. And the national 
health program, which ought to go another $50 billion or more. Pretty 
near $100 billion annually. 

How do you propose to spend that much more money and balance the 
budget? We have all been through the English thing. I am scared, as a 
businessman. 
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Carter. The Humphrey-Hawkins bill, as it was originally introduced, 
I did not support it. As you know, it is still in committee at the House 
and Senate. As the Humphrey-Hawkins bill has been amended—TI don’t 
know whether you kept up with it or not, we have—it presently calls not 
for a flat 3 percent total unemployment rate at the end of 18 months, but a 
3 percent adult unemployment rate at the end of 4 years, which is about a 
414 percent unemployment rate. 

Also, we believe—by we, I mean myself and a large group of economic 
advisers, including some that you might know, the members of the con- 
ference board, Mr. Summers Klein, he heads up the Wharton School of 
Business and is one of the top economists of the world, a Nobel Prize winner, 
and three or four others—that is, 8 or 10 others. 

We have made projections that with the 4% percent unemployment 
rate at the end of the first term, 4 years, and with a normal growth and 
gross national product of 4 to 6 percent, and it is presently running at a 
rate in excess of that, that the inflation rate could be about in the neigh- 
borhood of 4 to 5 percent. 

That we could meet all of my own commitments on expenditures and 
have a balanced budget as you described. This projection has been con- 
firmed by the Wharton School of Business, and I think there is a unanimous 
agreement among those who advise me on economics, no matter how lib- 
eral or conservative, that it is a good and reasonable suggestion. 

I have never adopted any sort of health plan that was equivalent to 
the Kennedy-Corman bill. I think I am the only Democratic candidate 
who did not. I do favor comprehensive health care, phased in over a 
period of time, I would say 3 to 4 years. It would involve a heavier emphasis 
on prevention of disease, a much heavier use of non-physicians to deliver 
health care and better distribution of health care throughout the country, 
not just in the more affluent communities. 

We now spend $550 for every man, woman and child in this country 
on health care and I would guess that the total health care package would 
not be substantially in excess of that expenditure. It might be derived from 
different sources in some areas but it wouldn’t be a $40 or $50 billion 
increase in health expenditures. 

Hearst. You don’t favor that? 

Carter. No, sir; I don’t. We have also a commitment to have careful 
long-range planning, to reorganization of the structure of government, to 
adequate financing of new programs that are put forward with the 5 year 
projection of cost of service to be run to different recipients on the correla- 
tion between the business, between labor and agricultural communities of 
government. 

I would have, I think, an ability to manage a government in a business- 
like way, as you manage your own newspapers and other periodical produc- 
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tion, as [I did as] Governor of Georgia. And I think that the projections are 
reasonable that we made. 

Hearst. You couldn’t just get into, “It costs money, only . . .” 

Carter. I wouldn’t do that. Any new programs put forward by myself, 
with the Congress, I would estimate as accurately as possible the cost for at 
least a 5 year period and provide financing when the program was put 
forward. 

Smith. J have a question on the subject of foreign policy which relates 
to nuclear weapons. It is in three parts: 

Under what circumstances would you, as President, order the use of stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons? 

Do you think that the United States should, if necessary, risk its own 
nuclear destruction to save Western Europe from Soviet military conquest, 
and do you foresee any circumstances on which we would be justified in re- 
sorting to first strike with nuclear weapons, strategic or tactical? 

Carter. I don’t know the answer to those questions. I think it would be 
inappropriate to spell out precisely what circumstances might prevail that 
would cause me to use atomic weapons. 

The only general response I can give is that if I was convinced that the 
security or existence of our own nation was threatened, under those cir- 
cumstances I would use atomic weapons. 

The agreements that we have in Europe are binding on us; they have been 
agreements that have been ratified by the President, past Presidents, and the 
Congress and the American people and our NATO allies, of course. 

Although we have substantial control over the nuclear weaponry in 
Europe, the use of atomic weapons in Europe would certainly not be contem- 
plated by me without agreement of the nations who would be most directly 
affected by retaliatory actions using nuclear weapons on the Soviet Union. 

I certainly couldn’t imagine us using nuclear weapons in Europe without 
Germany and Austria and perhaps France approving their use. 

There again we are committed, along with European nations, to the bal- 
ance of power being maintained with nuclear weapons as a major factor. We 
can’t equal the Soviet Union now in the number of troops or tanks or air- 
planes in Europe, and never have since the Second World War was over; 
and the stand-off strength between us and the Soviet Union on nuclear 
weapons, where both of us have substantial overkill capabilities, is a major 
deterrent to war in Europe. 

If there was a massive invasion in Europe by the Soviet Union, I think the 
likelihood would be that atomic weapons would be used. My own belief is 
that limited nuclear war would be unlikely. I have read some of the state- 
ments made by Soviet leaders, and I think their commitment to limited 
nuclear war is very doubtful. 
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We have predicated a lot of our new weaponry acquisitions on the premise 
that we need to have both first-strike capability and also retaliatory capability 
with a presumption that massive strategic attacks on population centers 
would not follow. That certainly is a possibility but I think a doubtful one. 

Preemptive strike, again, would only be used, just to keep my answer 
deliberately in very general terms, if I was convinced that the existence or 
the security of our nation was threatened. 

Rogers. Governor Carter, you have addressed the problem of housing, 
both public and private, at various times during the campaign. I wonder if 
you could be specific about some of your plans for housing and, more specifi- 
cally, the problem that seems to be present for young people. My three young 
sons inform me that young Americans feel quite turned off. They feel they 
will never be able to afford to buy a home. Prices are so high and the require- 
ments of down payments are so tough. 

Do you have any specific plans for meeting this problem? 

Carter. Well, I think so. I have three sons, all of whom are married. 
One lives in a rented apartment in Atlanta; one lives in a private home that 
they purchased in Calhoun, Georgia, and another one lives in a mobile home 
in Plains that they bought. So, there again, I have the same acquaintance 
and knowledge of the housing problem that you have derived from your own 
children. 

I think there is no industry that I can think of in the country that would 
have a more greatly magnified beneficial effect on employment and general 
stimulus of the country than housing. Here we have suffered because of an 
inadequate commitment on the part of the federal government to con- 
straints and predictable housing policy. 

We have got developers who would like to build homes, and 600,000 con- 
struction workers who want to go back to work, and lenders who want to 
lend money for better housing. But I think last year we only completed 
about 1 million housing units, whereas normal would be 2 million per 
year, and the goal established by Mr. Nixon before he impounded housing 
funds was 21; million per year. 

So, the dormancy there, lack of aggressiveness, is derived to a substantial 
degree by an unpredictable federal housing policy. I think, again, we could 
spend money in housing to a minimal degree and have greater magnified 
beneficial effects in the guarantee of mortgages by public and private guar- 
antors. If this was constant and predictable, this would help a great deal. 
It has been pretty well subverted lately. 

I also favor the reconstitution of some that have been successful; 202 
housing for older people, for instance. Then the renovation and subsequent 
sale of homes in downtown areas. Several cities have done this quite success- 
fully. Baltimore has a very good program where they have reconstituted 
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housing at an average cost of $12 to $13 a square foot and subsequently sold 
the housing for families and have a long waiting list. 

It costs about $27 to $30 a square foot for urban renewal projects to build 
a housing unit. I think that would be a good investment of funds. 

In addition, I think we need to build some low cost rent units. When I 
came home from the Navy in 1953 I didn’t have any money, and I had 
three little children, the oldest of whom was in the first grade. I moved into 
the government housing projects, cinderblock housing in Plains. It is still 
there. 

My rent was $31 a month, and the first year, 1954, I didn’t make enough 
net profit to pay my house rent. I made less than $300 the first year. 

I know how much it meant to me just to have a place to rent. I think we 
ought to construct low cost rental homes or apartments. 

The other point is that I would favor some sort of interest subsidy. We 
could set a level, I don’t know exactly what level should be maintained. I 
would say 7 percent as an arbitrary figure. So, that on a long-term mortgage 
for 25 years or more or less, that any excessive interest charges that would 
accrue from government policies or worldwide economic circumstances 
would be absorbed by the federal government so that a family could pur- 
chase a home with a reasonably sure knowledge of what the monthly pay- 
ments would be. 

Those are some of the things that could be done. They are not extraor- 
dinary, not radical. Most all have been tested. The major element would be 
the predictability and sureness and constancy of it. I think this would help a 
great deal. 

Rogers. Would you describe that as an open-end mortgage, so to speak, 
with the government picking up the lag? 

Carter. Yes, sir. 

McCullam. J would like to open up the subject of the balance of power. 
Possibly we can start by—I would like to get your opinion on the usefulness 
of the United Nations as it is now operating. 

Do you feel it is fulfilling the function for which it was founded? Do you 
feel it still merits our support, financially and morally, in view of some of the 
things that have occurred there recently, which are disgraceful, at least in 
my opinion, or is there a better alternative? Is there something else that 
could be created to replace it? 

Carter. I think that, contrasting the present function of the United 
Nations with its original concept in 1946, it has not measured up to the 
expectations. 

The idea was that the United Nations would be a viable organization with 
a relatively small number of sovereign nations negotiating in the General 
Assembly for a unified purpose, and for the Security Council to be the entity 
that would effectuate those agreements. 
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I don’t think anybody anticipated that in the 30 years following the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations that we would have 100 new nations formed. 
I think we had about 50 in the beginning, and now we have 150 nations, 
almost all of which are in the United Nations. 

So, the U.N. has deteriorated into a debating society. [ Its members| often 
realizing that their decisions will not be carried out have become irrespon- 
sible. 

The Security Council is almost entirely a negative entity where vetoes 
prevent decisions from being consummated. 

I have a strong belief that the United Nations should be continued, that 
we should give it our support, that if it were not there it would be advisable 
to create a similar organization from scratch. 

I think under Mr. Moynihan [former U.N. Ambassador], we saw very 
vividly the possible use of the United Nations as a forum to express our 
ideas. I think he was ill advised on some of the things he said but I think 
he was a very vivid advocate of his, and the nation’s purposes, and the 
politicians wanted the United Nations as a forum for the expression of ideas. 

I think we could strengthen the United Nations considerably. I would, 
first of all, put the person that I thought was the best diplomatic official 
in the United Nations. 

McCullam. Can you suggest any name? 

Carter. No, sir; I wouldn’t suggest names. But I would like to have 
someone that I thought would have a worldwide acceptance as being a 
superb spokesman for our country. I would also make sure that the world 
would know, and make sure it was accurate, that the United Nations 
Ambassador spoke for me as President and for the Secretary of State so 
there would be no semblance of doubt that this was the voice of the United 
States when a major statement was made. 

I would strengthen our relationship with the other members of the United 
Nations by dealing bilaterally with the smaller and developing nations of 
the world. I think we have neglected the Third World nations and arrived 
at a point where, on a showdown vote on a controversial issue, we can get 
much more than 20 or 25 percent support from other nations of the world. 

We have not prepared ourselves adequately for international conferences 
on matters concerning population, freedom of the seas, food supplies, en- 
vironmental questions, 

I think we have treated the United Nations as a debating society and 
therefore, in our treatment of it in that respect, that is all it is. 

McCullam. We seem to come out on the short end of the stick time and 
again, because the United Nations is used as a propaganda agency by our 
ideological enemies in this world, and they outnumber us, and outvote us; 
they pull outrageous stunts time and again for propaganda purposes. And it 
just seems to me that when we try to play the game straight, we are bound to 
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come out the loser, always. And it just seems to be going down all the time 
that way. 

Smith. I think that is getting into a speech. 

Carter. That may be inevitable, but I don’t think so. Part of the fault is 
ours. We have relegated it to that in international affairs and I think in 
doing that we contributed to the quality you describe. It may be that my 
assessment is more sanguine than is justified, but I would make a major 
effort as President to elevate the importance of the United Nations, still re- 
taining, of course, a veto power within the Security Council to make sure 
they didn’t carry out any actions that were contrary to the best interests of 
our country. 

Means. The polls tend to indicate that you may have trouble with 
the Catholic voters. Why do you think this is, and what do you intend to 
do about this? Do you intend to have a special meeting with the Catholic 
hierarchy, as Mr. Kennedy did in 1960? 

Carter. My polls do not indicate that, but there is a general feeling 
that 

Means. The polls have been published. 

Carter. In the post-election analyses, following Pennsylvania and Ohio 
and Illinois and other states, we have done very well among Catholic voters. 
In several states we have done better among Catholics than Protestants. But 
we do have a problem, the Democrats do, primarily, because of the abortion 
plank of the platform and also because I happen to be a Southern Baptist 
and I think there is some concern about my own religious beliefs. 

Yes; I do intend to meet with the members of the Catholic hierarchy to 
discuss these matters with them. I think, in general, my own stands on issues 
of public importance are compatible with theirs. 

I would personally have written the Democratic Party platform plank 
differently on the abortion issue. I have spelled out very clearly my position 
on abortion and I have no objection to repeating it. 

But we recognize the potential problem and I think my stand on the 





abortion problem is very well compatible. 

Means. You think that it is more important than the so-called cultural 
gap between your religions? 

Carter. I can’t tell which would be the most important cultural gap. 
As I campaigned around the country, I haven’t detected any lack of support 
or concern among Catholics as a group. The only group with whom I have 
had very serious difficulties in the primaries has been the Jewish voters. I 
always come out very short among Jewish voters as I campaigned, primarily, 
I guess, because one of my major opponents was Senator Jackson who has 


very strong support there. 
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At this point, because of some of the statements of some of the Catholic 
leaders, some of them as you know refused to give the benediction during the 
convention because of the platform, we do have a problem. Last night on 
the phone I was making arrangements to meet some of the Catholic leaders. 

Means. In August? 

Carter. Either August or before. 

Hearst. With some 6.8 million, close to 7 million unemployed, my sub- 
ject is illegal aliens in this country. They figure millions of them. It’s high; 
the AP has a story here in Christian Science Monitor, 8.2 million illegal 
aliens now in the country of which at least 3.5 million are holding down jobs. 

We can’t go on brooking illegal acts, can we? Have you given any thought 
to that among your other problems? 

Carter. Yes; I have, I have talked to the governors, for example, of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and California in particular and as you know, 
the governors of New Mexico and Arizona are both Spanish-speaking gov- 
ernors, Castro and Apodaca. 

There is a general feeling of frustration or despair about solving that 
problem. You have two directly conflicting elements in the problem. One 
is the illegality of the entry into our country and the competition among 
undocumented workers competing with citizens of our country on the 
one hand and the other one is that some of these families have been here 
15 or 20 years and they are citizens in every sense except the legal sense 
and they always have been welcomed by employers; not just those who want 
to cheat them but those who have depended on them. 

The only approach I know is one that has been put forward almost unani- 
mously by the people I have discussed and Congressman Rodino, Chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, has this under his responsibility. 

And that is to recognize to some degree, or document to make legal, the 
working of those who are already here or put it off at some date, and then 
to put on the employers the responsibility of not giving employment to 
others, and that there be a fairly heavy criminal or civil penalty for an em- | 
ployer who gave a job to someone who did not have the proper documents. 

I don’t’ know of any alternative to that. I don’t know if you can go into 
Los Angeles and root out 2,000 or 3,000 undocumented workers and move 
them back to Mexico. 

Means. A bill to do that has been pending in Congress for a long time 
and cannot seem to get passed. 

Carter. I realize that. I don’t know what leadership has been derived 
from the White House. 

Means. You think that can make the difference? 

Carter. It’s possible. 

Hearst. Couldn't we spend more money in the Immigration Depart- 
ment and at least stop the flow? 
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Carter. I don’t think so. I have talked to the governors that administer 
the affairs of those states and also talked to some of the people in the 
border patrol, border patrol supervisors. There is such a tremendous area 
involved, and if you notice the Rio Grande River, it’s not an obstacle. You 
can walk across it almost anywhere. I think that that’s a possibility, but it’s 
not an adequate one. 

Smith. Governor, how do you intend to pay for what you plan to do 
in the job creation, health, energy, and social welfare fields and by what 
specific measures do you plan to bring about a balanced budget in 1980? 

Carter. I tried to address that earlier in my first answer. I can’t give 
you any sure response. In the first place, I am going to administer the affairs 
of government in a tough, I believe, competent, businesslike way. 

I am going to reorganize a structure of government to make sure that we 
don’t have the present ineffective administration. I am going to institute 
zero-base budgeting the first week I am in the White House as an executive 
decision. This does not require action by the Congress. 

It’s a budgeting technique I used throughout my term in Georgia ef- 
fectively. Others have documented it now. The effectiveness does not depend 
on the scale or scope of its production, no difference if it’s a state or city. 

[With] unzero, you have overlapping or duplication of programs. [With 
zero-base, you have] elimination of the obsolete; automatic reassessment of 
priorities on an annual basis. 

I would also proceed with the requirement as I expressed earlier that as 
we initiate new programs there has to be a long-term commitment to their 
financing. Congress has to face the fact that we cannot continue to spend 
money in new programs without providing new mechanism for payment. 

I think this would be a conservative approach to government, and I think, 
advisable. We have got to have some inevitable increase in revenues built 
in, as you know, that always occur on an annual basis, and those increases 
in revenues would be allotted by me to areas where I thought the need was 
greatest. 

There [has] been in the past, I think, an ability to correlate low unemploy- 
ment rates with relatively low inflation rates. Historically, they have gone 
more hand-in-hand than they have been in contravention, one to another. 

But I can’t give you a specific answer in addition to proper management 
and screening out of old programs. I will give you one specific example that 
I think is important just to illustrate the point. 

We have 72 agencies in the federal government responsible for physical 
health care. I think 37 responsible for mental health. We have Medicaid 
and Medicare in another one. Neither one of those agencies are related to 
health. 

As we implement a health program in the country over a 3 or 4 year 
period, commensurate with that would be a reorganization of health care. 
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If we put in a perfect bill for comprehensive health care in this country and 
kept the existing organizational structure, administrative structure, that 
would almost mean it would be ineffective and costly. 

So to define responsibility would be a great help. I can only refer back to 
the analysis advice I have gotten from economists who helped me at Harvard 
and MIT, at the Wharton School in Pennsylvania and in the conference 
board and I believe that unanimously they agreed that under normal cir- 
cumstances that we can carry out all the programs that I have made and 
have the budget balanced by the time you have described. 

Rogers. Governor, it looks as though inflation is going to return with 
a vengence during the last half of this year. Both food prices and the already 
mandated energy increases. Assume that you are going to be facing double 
digit inflation when you take office, what would be your immediate plan to 
counteract that? 

Carter. I don’t believe that we will have as high as a 10 percent inflation 
rate by January, but the inflation rate is going up. I recognize that. 

I don’t know how to answer your question with that supposition. If we had 
a 10 percent inflation rate what would I do? 

Rogers. Let’s say 8 or 9 or somewhere. A higher inflation rate. 

Carter. I think at the beginning the only inevitable commodity that’s 
going to increase in price is food. 

I believe that historically, over a long period of time, the demand for food 
as contrasted with the world’s capacity for production is going to increase 
the price of food no matter what we do. I think our country might benefit 
as being the only major country now in the world that has assured export 
capability. 

Of course when we export food on a world market, prices are going to 
go up. That’s built in. I don’t think we can do anything about that. 

There obviously are ways to help control inflationary pressures by con- 
trolling the supply of money. 

Here, I think that the Federal Reserve Board Chairman, the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisors, the Treasury Secretary and myself, plus 
at least the Finance and Ways and Means chairmen in the Senate and the 
House would have to try to jointly control [that] through tax measures and 
through available supplies of money on inflationary prices. 

I would personally like to have standby wage and price control author- 
ity. I doubt that I would ever use it. But I would like to have the authority 
that existed 4 or 5 years ago. I think this would probably help and be a re- 
straining affect. 

A constraint on governmental expenditures would certainly become a 
much more heavy factor, and I think this would probably affect the rapidity 


of effectuating a health care system, among others; if the inflation rate 
was that high. 
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There would be another factor and that is the expenditure of federal 
funds for capital improvements, rapid transit systems, highways. I would 
have to make a tradeoff there between job availability and inflation. 

The general presumption that I have and still maintain is that until we 
get down in the neighborhood of 5 percent unemployment plus or minus 
a half percent, that could only be judged as the time approached, that the 
efforts to increase employment would not have a—would not be a major 
factor on an inflation rate. 

Commodity supplies would be one additional source of high inflation- 
ary pressures. I don’t think that this is going to be a major factor at the end 
of this year. I personally would like to build up reserves over a period of 
time of the scarce commodities. 

As you know we have out of the 15 crucial commodities, mostly metals, 
12 of them are heavily dependent on imports which over a period of time 
an adequate reserve of those would help us stabilize those. 

If I went into office with the kind of circumstances that you described, 
that would not be a major factor. 

Rogers. Energy costs will go up, too, this fall? 

Carter. I think there is a possibility on a worldwide basis, energy prices 
may come down in the future, no way to assure this. 

McCullam. Would you resume this business of a balance of power? 
Would you in a general way address yourself to this situation to the extent 
of saying, for example, what the American public could reasonably expect 
our posture to be in this situation in a Carter Administration? How would 
you handle this confrontation with Russia? What about B-1, bigger Navy, 
all this kind of thing? Just a general discussion of this theme I think is very 
important. 

Carter. Well, my background and my education are in the military. I 
was a graduate of Annapolis and did some graduate work in the Navy. 

I consider the foremost responsibility of any President to be the guaran- 
teeing of our nation’s security, of freedom from the threat of successful 
attack or blackmail and the ability to carry out our foreign policy and meet 
our commitments to our allies. 

I would be deeply committed to that proposition. 

I think that there is a great deal of waste in the defense establishment. 
We have had too much of diversification of the role of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

There is hardly a single function now carried out by civilian agencies 
that is not duplicated by the Defense Department itself. 

I think we have too many different military bases overseas, about 2,000; 
too many troops overseas in some areas of the world. We have, I think, too 
much emphasis on new weapons sometimes when the need for those weapons 
is not correlated with the effectuation of a long-range foreign policy. 
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I don’t personally favor the construction of the B—1 bomber at this point. 
I will keep the project alive in the research and development stage, but I 
would not finance it at this point. I might change my mind when I am com- 
pletely acquainted with the secret information that I don’t have. At this 
point I don’t favor that. 

I would try to build about one Trident submarine per year. I think we 
are getting into a dangerous position with respect to the Soviet Union on that 
naval strength. 

The Soviet Union has made a major commitment in recent years to get 
away from a confrontation with too many weapons and maybe by the use 
of surrogates and they have committed themselves to worldwide influence 
to the naval forces. 

They have had a rapid escalation in the strength of their navy. It is basi- 
cally a land-locked nation, and to perform a certain function in naval control 
they require more ships than we do for coverage of the world’s seas. I don’t 
think we are in that vulnerable position now. 

The Soviet Union does have superior ship-to-ship missiles and they are 
beginning to challenge us now by putting out their first aircraft carriers. 

I have'a deep belief that our most important strategic element in the en- 
tire defense mechanism of our country is nuclear-powered submarines. They 
are almost completely invulnerable to missile attack and their deterrent value 
is superb. 

With the MIRV missiles we have now, we have a vast security strength 
[compared] to the Soviet Union. They are overcoming that superiority by 
their own missiles. 

I think the amount of money we could save as compared to present pro- 
jections would be in the neighborhood of 5 percent, $5 billion or $7 billion. 

I think we have got an overly costly personnel system in the Navy and 
other Armed Forces now, more admirals and generals than we had in the 
Second World War when we had 11 million people in uniform. In our in- 
structional force there is an extraordinary number of instructors, less than 
two students per instructor are in the military now. 

There is excessive duplication among the different services for the same 
function. We have got in addition to that, I think, a very costly commitment 
to duplication of weapons systems. 

I would be very cautious about military cutbacks. I think that we have 
seen the percentage of our gross national product going into defense drop 
substantially and I think the percentage there is not excessive. But the figure 
that I have used throughout the campaign after some fairly careful analysis 


about a year ago is roughly a $5 to $7 billion savings. 
Hearst. Largely personnel. 


Carter. Personnel, unnecessary weapon systems. 
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Means. Could you discuss your overall campaign strategy, what states 

you expect to put together in the South, how you expect to appeal in the 

big industrial states like New York and California, where you were not as 
impressive in the primaries as some others? 

Carter. We had a fairly impressive showing in states where we cam- 
paigned. Our poll results now show that I am ahead in all parts of the 
country. This can change very rapidly and we are not taking anything for 
granted. 

I will be meeting with Senator Mondale beginning this weekend. Our 
staff has begun extensive discussions today in South Carolina. Senator Mon- 
dale is going to join them tomorrow and be there all day Saturday, to spend 
next week with me, and he and I primarily through staff work will divide 
responsibilities among the different parts of the country between us, himself 
and his wife, and myself and my family. 

I don’t intend to yield any state in the country to the Republicans. We 
might lose some states. I am sure we will. But we are not going to write off 
any of the parts of the nation. 

I had a break, for instance, in California. I am within one or two points 
of Ford in Michigan, and in general we are in a very good and strong com- 
petitive position at this point. We have not had any poll analysis to show 
how the results of the convention affected the public attitude toward me, 
the selection of Mr. Mondale, and the unity that resulted from the con- 
vention itself. 

I will begin to campaign aggressively around Labor Day and go all out 
with me and my family, Senator Mondale, his family, and all the reasons 
that we have to win. 

I will work just as hard and campaign as aggressively as I did in the 
primaries. And plans are just as thorough and meticulous as they were 
when we approached the primary elections. 

As far as the issues are concerned, the issues will be determined to some 
degree by the identity of the Republican nominee. 

Means. Assume it is Ford? 

Carter. I think there the complete absence of leadership capabilities 
as demonstrated by his service in the White House will be a major factor, 
the inability to deal with things that affect our country, lack of purpose, 
equivocation, work in Congress. These kinds of issues would obviously be 
important. 

I think that in general the Democratic Party platform is one that I 
would espouse. There are a few things in it that I don’t agree with com- 
pletely, but in general that would be a good thing to run on. 

We are making plans to correlate our effort also very thoroughly with 
Democratic candidates throughout the country, for the Congress, gover- 
nors, U.S. Senate, and in some instances for legislative races like in Ohio 
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and New York. For instance, this is being done through the Democratic 
National Committee Headquarters in Washington and our own campaign 
in Atlanta, and Senator Mondale will run his whole campaign out of 
Atlanta. 

I think our proposals for government reorganization, welfare reform, tax 
reform, comprehensive planning on health care, transportation, agriculture, 
and so forth, would be specific issues that would be attractive to the people 
of the country. 

Means. You struck a theme of justice in your acceptance speech. Would 
you elaborate on that. Will it be major? 

Carter. It is a theme that exists in the minds of the American people 
and therefore will be important in the campaign. A lot of people feel that 
they get cheated in the allocation of government services, in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, and in the income tax system, in their access to 
government, in job availabilities. They feel that there are those that benefit 
from welfare programs that ought to be working, and justice in its general 
sense is a very important element. 

Means. Isn’t it a way of reminding them of Watergate? 

Carter. To some degree. I personally don’t feel that it is completely 
advantageous to raise the question of Watergate. I would like to avoid that 
if possible. I have not yet discussed this matter with Senator Mondale. I 
did not know what was going to be in his speech and he did raise the ques- 
tion. And I think it is a political mistake. 

Smith. On the question of the Middle East, how would you go about 
achieving an overall peace settlement in the Middle East? How would you 
guarantee the right of Israel to exist? And if Israel were in grave danger of 
being destroyed by invading forces, would you favor American military in- 
tervention to save them? 

Carter. Obviously the first question is one that nobody has been able 
to answer yet. How do you go about an overall peace settlement? 

Smith. You have said that you were in favor of it. 

Carter. I am. I think in the first place I would let Israel know, their 
neighbors, the Arab nations, know, and the world know that our commit- 
ment to Israel was unequivocal. 

IT would never waiver on that commitment, and that we would provide 
them with adequate military and economic aid so they could defend them- 
selves, preserve existence and identity as a Jewish state and hopefully be 
strong enough to deter any potential aggressor against Israel. 

I would not send troops to Israel. I have never met an Israeli leader, 
President or previous Prime Minister, or any defense leaders or foreign 
executives who ever advocated under any circumstances the sending of 
American troops to Israel. 
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I think that we should pursue aggressively the general provisions of the 
United Nations Resolution 242, and I think we ought to use whatever 
influence we have through the Soviet Union and directly, with Arab na- 
tions through our own friendship with them, through trade agreements, and 
through other means to get them to recognize Israel’s right to exist and to 
be willing to declare a nonbelligerency status against Israel. 

The resolution calls for the Arab nation to negotiate with Israel directly 
and I think that would be a matter that we should seek. In the absence of 
that willingness on the part of the Arab nations, we should offer our serv- 
ices as an equal third party, as was the case in the Sinai agreement, which 
I thought was a good step forward. 

Ultimately, of course, Israel will have to withdraw from major portions 
of territory captured by them in the 1967 war. That should be done on a 
quid pro quo basis. There are some exceptions that I would personally 
recognize. One is I don’t think that Israel is going to relinquish to the Syrians 
direct control of the Golan Heights overlooking the Sea of Galilee and the 
valley there. I would not. And I think that Israel is going to be reluctant, 
and I would support their reluctance, to relinquish control again of the 
Christian and Jewish Holy places in Old Jerusalem. 

The legitimate interest of Palestinians is probably the most important 
aspect of the Middle East settlement. They ought to be recognized. Auto- 
matically there ought to be territories ceded for the use of the Palestinians. 
I think they should be part of Jordan and be administered by Jordan. I 
think half the people in Jordan are Palestinians themselves. And that would 
be my own preference. 

The Middle East situation is in a state of flux and fluidity, and I think 
we ought to take advantage of every opening we have in the present involve- 
ment in Lebanon and Syria as the countries change drastically, of possi- 
bilities that Israel and Lebanon might share some common purposes that 
weren't recognized here. Difficulties in countries dominated by the Soviet 
Union is something we ought to exploit. We have done that successfully in 
the case of Egypt. 

As far as having a secret conclusion, I just don’t have it. I would believe 
that ultimately, if Israel and the surrounding countries would trust us, know 
about our complete commitment to the right of Israel to exist as a Jewish 
state in peace; if that was a premise on which everyone made decisions, I 
would like to involve as many nations as I could in the conformation of an 
ultimate settlement. 

I have seen from my own personal relationships with some of the leaders 
that quite often their private willingness to yield on a controversial issue 
greatly exceeds their public willingness to yield on that same controversy, 
and that is understandable because they want to keep as many negotiating 
points as they can. 
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_ We ought to be constantly probing for some mutuality of purpose there. 
I would not be adverse to a step-by-step approach if it was the only alter- 
native. I think overall, though, a better possibility would be a comprehen- 
sive approach. 

I think that the Geneva Conference might possibly be reconvened in the 
future, if all other possibilities break down. The major possibility is there 
that the participation by the Palestinians, which Israel objects to very 
strongly, and I think the Arab countries ought to make that a requisite. 
Also the Soviet Union ought to be a party to the conference. 

Smith. May we give our editors an opportunity to ask you questions. 
This is Jack Leary, editor of the Albany Times Union. 

Leary. Governor, if New York City or any other American city should 
suffer financial collapse or was approaching that stage during a Carter 
Administration, what kind of help could they expect from the White House? 

Carter. I spelled out a fairly comprehensive attitude toward the cities 
of our country both in my speech to the Mayors Conference in Milwaukee 
- this past month, and also in my discussions with Mayor Beame which I 
believe were highly public. I think the No. 1 economic crisis in our country 
is derived from the breakdown in older urban metropolitan centers. 

We have got New York City as a test case and, obviously, Albany, Buffalo, 
and other New York cities, Elmira, and others, share the same problems. 
And I have promised that immediately following the election if I am suc- 
cessful in being elected President, I would meet with Governor Carey, with 
Mayor Beame, and certainly be glad to meet with other metropolitan lead- 
ers in New York State, to work out a joint approach to urban problems. 

We now have several serious obstacles to the resolution of these needs. 
In the first place, there is no predictability about the degree of participation 
on the part of the federal government in education, social problems, health, 
transportation, law enforcement, pollution control, and this would help a 
great deal. 

As a governor, I know that I can’t tell 6 months ahead of time what is, 
going to be required from my state. As I prepare my budget, it would extend 
18 months in the future. I would like to freeze or approximately maintain 
the constant level, the participation of the state and local governments in 
the cost of health care and welfare cost, reduce substantially the contribution 
of local governments and over a period of time reduce also the contribution 
of state governments on a percentage basis, maybe by holding their present 
dollar level constant. 

I personally believe that revenue sharing money should go directly to the 
cities. That it should be used for programs that would apply to matched 
federal funds. This would let revenue sharing money to be used for human 
needs. 
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As we have housing programs financed in part or wholly by the federal 
government, and also law enforcement programs and others, I would like to 
insure that the federal money goes where the need is the greatest. In the 
past we haven’t had this assurance, and quite often suburban areas that are 
more articulate and better organized and more influential have taken by 
default a major portion of the benefit derived from programs that were 
initiated in downtown urban areas. 

I think we can learn a great deal from cities like Savannah, Georgia, 
which has reconstituted the downtown areas of their own communities when 
they were destined for destruction 15 or 20 years or more. I mentioned 
earlier the rebuilding or renovation of downtown housing areas. 

Another thing that can be done that would help would be to try to en- 
courage through tax incentives or otherwise, investments in the downtown 
areas. Now we have got a problem of trying to move the central city unem- 
ployed people out in the suburbs to work. I think with the persuasion of the 
White House and possibly some tax incentives that industry would be en- 
couraged to stay in the downtown area. Transportation allocation would help 
a great deal also. 

I think there is a lot that city governments can do. It took me about 15 
minutes longer to get here from the airport than we had projected earlier 
because on a five or six lane street, there ordinarily—in downtown New 
York this morning, one lane was open for traffic. You have got parking on 
both sides of the street, double parking on both sides, with permanent park- 
ing on the outside and temporary parking on the next level. There’s a lot 
that can be done now. Those are some of the things that can help alleviate 
the problem. I think the long-range policy that can be used by business or 
industry or labor, is for local or state governments to make their own plans, 
put forward to show what the federal government was going to do in those 
necessary elements of human life, would be the greatest single step to be 
taken. ... . 

I would like to point out to you something that you already observed. 
I don’t claim to know all the answers to the question, and your questions 
have been very probing, which I appreciate. But those involving the prob- 
lems in the urban areas, the resolution of the Mideast crisis, the solution of 
the United Nations failures, are questions that will be addressed to me as 
President, and I welcome the opportunity to deal with them. And I don’t 
claim to know all the answers now. But I think I have a good sense of the 
attitudes and the hopes and dreams and the fears that are concerns of the 
American people as much as any political figure that has ever been elected 
President. 

I have worked among the average American citizens and have a great deal 
of confidence in their judgment. I think to the extent that the American 
people can be involved in the evolution of our commitments. .. . 
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McCullam. Governor, that’s a tremendous statement you just made and 
it provokes me to ask a question that I ask with a great deal of temerity, 
because I think this is a question the American people would like to ask. 

Can you, would you put your finger on any one motivating factor that led 
you to this tremendous leap or aspiration on your part? What was it that 
motivated you to seek the Presidency? 

Carter. I am deeply concerned about our country. I don’t consider 
myself uniquely qualified to be President. But I had a sure sense throughout 
the campaign that among those who were running, that I was the most 
qualified to deal with these questions. I know my motive is good. I don’t have 
any selfish aspirations in government. And I am sure that the other candi- 
dates had the same sense of their own purposes. 

I had a very sure sense of trust of the common sense and judgment and 
the high moral character of the American people, and I think to the extent 
those characteristics can be mirrored in our government, I think it can 
strengthen us tremendously. 

When we have a foreign policy directive in the absence of participation 
by the American people or Congress, and when it is put forward by the 
President and Secretary of State in a vacuum, even if it is a proper policy 
and right decision, we are weak and other nations recognize that weakness. 

When President Nixon or Ford or Secretary of State Kissinger have laid 
down an ultimatim to the Soviet Union about Angola and to the Cubans 
after Angola without the support or participation of the people or the 
Congress, the world knows that we were speaking with a hollow voice. And I 
think that’s one of the things that I could bring to the Presidency. 

I don’t have any obligations to any special interest group. I have never 
made a secret agreement with a single person or group about anything. And 
if I am elected President I will be elected on that basis. 

Any time I meet with a group who represents a special interest or other- 
wise, teachers, labor, industry, Jewish leaders, black leaders, motor truckers, 
miners, it is open. And if I make any sort of promise to them, it is made 
known to the news media. 

I don’t ever intend to go into the White House with any obligations to 
anyone that might constrain me to making a proper judgment. I have a sure 
feeling that I can work harmoniously with the Congress. 

A few weeks ago, I went to Capitol Hill for the first time and the response 
among congressmen was overwhelming. I think they are so eager for strong, 
aggressive leadership in the White House. I think I understand, having been 
a governor, the proper relationship that should exist between the Presi- 
dent and the Legislative Branch. 

I am a businessman. My background and orientation has been toward the 
free enterprise system, business. And the last thing I mention is that I have 
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a unique experience in dealing with disadvantaged people. I grew up with 
them. 

I never have been hungry myself. But my neighbors and friends and play- 
mates and schoolmates were black, some of them; they were poor and work- 
ing people and I have a sure feeling I think of their legitimate needs. 

And I thought a lot about my acceptance speech. I don’t know if any of 
you read it, but I expressed in that speech some of my concerns about na- 
tions. I have confidence in myself. I don’t think I am proud or elegant. I am 
a good leader, have proven my executive leadership as governor. 

Hearst. Governor, I would like to say that I think you got a “bum rap” 
for the reputation for ducking questions. You have been very, very helpful. 

Carter. Thank you. 





TIME MAGAZINE EDITORS 


The following excerpts from a question-answer ses- 
ston Mr. Carter had with Time magazine editors was 
published in its August 2, 1976 issue: 


Q. How does the coming campaign look to you? 

Carter. I guess President Ford is the most likely Republican nominee, 
though he is certainly no sure thing. I would guess that with the possible 
exception of Michigan, I would be ahead now in all the states. Between 
now and Labor Day, the margin will narrow, but that’s to be expected. I 
think that I will win in November, but only if I don’t become overconfident. 
If I should get arrogant, or start to depend on powerful political inter- 
mediaries, that could cost me the election. 

Q. Where do you consider yourself most vulnerable? 

Carter. My major vulnerability is that people still don’t know who I am 
or what I stand for on specific issues. Although I was in all [but one] of the 
primaries, I mostly restricted my efforts to just a few states. I still have 
never campaigned extensively in California, Massachusetts or New York. 
We organized only three states in depth—Iowa, Florida and New Hamp- 
shire—and did a lesser, but effective job in Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
major issue used by my primary opponents, particularly Congressman Mor- 
ris Udall, was that I was fuzzy on the issues. This constant campaign state- 
ment had an impact in some of the states, though not the majority. But we 
have a fairly good public opinion poll and this has paid rich dividends— 
not in shaping stands on issues, because those can’t be modified—but in the 
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orientation of our resources: where I spend my time, where we spend our 
money, where I could send my wife or one of my children. 

Q. What will be the overriding issue? 

Carter. Trust of people in government is the No. 1 issue. It transcends 
unemployment and inflation. 

Q. How much are your religious views going to be a problem? 

Carter. They are much less of a problem now than they were 2 or 3 
months ago. The poll results show a strong trend toward acceptance of my 
religious views. There is a general realization that they are personal and 
that the Baptist Church, perhaps more strongly than any other denomina- 
tion, believes in complete separation of church and state. 

Q. Are you willing to engage in debates with your opponent? 

Carter. I have no aversion to them at all. President Ford has announced 
that he would not participate in any debates, so I don’t know if it would be 
feasible to work them out. 

Q. How do you reply to the Republicans’ charges that are already being 
made that yours would be a big-spending administration? 

Carter. I would have a tough management attitude with the govern- 
ment itself. There are very few programs to which I’m committed that 
would have a major increase in costs. The only major program that could 
be possibly expensive is a comprehensive health program, but I’ve been 
very conservative about this. I would phase it in very cautiously and with- 
out much increase in what we are spending overall now. Historically there’s 
been a high correlation between Democratic Administrations and balanced 
budgets and between Republican Administrations and gross deficits. I would 
retain that commitment. 

Q. Do you think that at the end of your first term, federal spending in 
real dollars will be lower? 

Carter. No, I doubt that. But I think the rate of increase would be care- 
fully controlled, well-considered, and subject to a long-range plan. I don’t 
favor government planning for the private sector, but as President I would 
start immediately to lay down what I intend to call goals for America. 
There will be a series of public meetings around the country—much like 
the ones I held when I became Governor of Georgia—to help plan programs 
on transportation, energy, health, agriculture, education, welfare, and so 
forth. Cost figures will be put on those programs for the first 5 years and 
this would encompass what the government would do under my leadership. 
Then the private sector—the doctors, the schoolteachers, the railroad man- 
agers, and so forth—can make their own plans accordingly. One of the 
major problems in the private sector now is that there is no way to project 
what the government is going to do next. 

Q. How would you reform the U.S. tax system? 

Carter. First, there would be a drastic simplification of the tax code. 
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Second, there would be taxation of income only once. Third, all income 
would be treated basically the same. My inclination would be to treat capital 
gains the same as income earned from labor. Finally, I would have a truly 
progressive tax rate so that persons who have the higher incomes would 
pay a higher percentage of their income in taxes. 

Q. What do you think government should do to increase employment? 

Carter. One thing is to have government goals that encourage coopera- 
tion from the private sector, such as a comprehensive, long-range energy 
or transportation policy. I also think that we could take the present ex- 
penditures on unemployment, welfare, and job training programs and 
design them much more comprehensively to create jobs in the public sector. 
We now have about 1.3 million people who are fully able to work but are 
drawing welfare on a permanent basis. I would like to give them job 
training and literacy instruction and get them job offers. If they don’t 
take them, I wouldn’t pay them any more welfare benefits. 

Q. What are the most important differences between you and Ford on 
foreign policy? 

Carter. Most people feel that Kissinger and Ford or Nixon have evolved 
foreign policy to the exclusion of the people and to the exclusion of their 
representatives in Congress. There is also a general feeling that we have 
yielded too much and put too much of an emphasis on negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, to the detriment of our relationships with South America, 
Canada, Japan and the European nations. And, there is an issue with our 
on-again, off-again export policies on agricultural products. 

Q. How soon would you move to full recognition of Communist China? 

Carter. That is an ultimate goal, but the time is undefined. I would like 
assurances that the people of Taiwan—the Republic of China or whatever 
it might be called—be free of military persuasion or domination from main- 
land China. That may not be a possibility; if it is not, then I would be 
reluctant to give up our relationship with the Republic of China. 

Q. What would be the main objectives of your energy policy? 

Carter. I don’t see any prospect of national self-sufficiency in energy any 
time soon. I think that is a false hope. But I would try to shift the nation 
away from oil to increased use of coal. In addition, we will continue to use 
atomic power as a last resort, and we also must pursue solar energy as 
aggressively as possible. 

Q. You call yourself a Populist and say that you would return government 
to the people. How would you do tt? 

Carter. For one thing, I would open up the deliberations of government 
as much as possible, so that the public would know what was going on. Sec- 
ond, I would choose as Cabinet members and advisers in the White House 
people who have knowledge and experience of deprived citizens. And, I 
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would maintain my own commitment to represent in a personal way those 
who quite often suffer from an inappropriate action that’s taken by govern- 
ment. 





WASHINGTON STAR GROUP 


These excerpts from an interview with Mr. Carter 
by editors and reporters of the Washington Star were 
published in the August 5, 1976, Star: 


Q. If you’re elected, at the end of 4 years how do you think the average 
voter would have had his life changed—or would he? 

Carter. I think so. I believe there would be a restoration of confidence in 
government. One of the overriding considerations that has been important 
this year has been the sense of dejection or alienation or embarrassment or 
shame in the average American’s feelings about his own government. With 
the breakdown in the family structure and the mobility of our society, there 
has to be something that’s there that doesn’t change much that we can be 
proud of. I think the average American after Vietnam and Cambodia and 
Angola and the CIA didn’t have anything to be proud of. It is a loss that is 
very serious and there is a searching going on for what is lost, and I think 
so far I’ve been successful in reviving that trust. I hope I can continue it. 

Q. And this would result in change? 

Carter. I think it would result in a close relationship between our people 
and our government. I think that would be the same also between the White 
House and the Congress; and I hope that we could draw together govern- 
ment, business, industry, labor, manufacturing, education, agriculture sci- 
ence, and so forth to a common purpose. That, I think, would change the 
attitude and the substance of a person’s life. The revisions of the income 
tax structure which I intend to pursue very aggressively throughout my first 
year in office and a better welfare system and so forth, I think would help 
people. There would be things concerning welfare, defense attitudes, and 
interrelationships between labor and management and the organization of 
the White House staff that would be beneficial, but I don’t know exactly how 
to assess the impact on an individual’s life. There would be a feeling among 
minority groups and women that they would have a strong and legitimate and 
not a token role to play in the shaping of our national character. 

Q. Do you think your ability to make substantial changes in such things 
as tax reform—where people have not been able to make much progress in 
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the past—is dependent on, assuming that you win, on how you win in the 
fall? 

Carter. Yes. I think the forming of mutual trust and compatibility be- 
tween me and the Members of Congress is a factor and to the extent that 
our campaigns can be coordinated and mutually successful, that would help. 
It would be a brilliant demonstration that we share the same constituents 
and support. Also I think a demonstration of a strong mandate from the 
people would be very helpful not only in the Congress but also in recruit- 
ment of competent people. So in those cases I do think it’s important and 
also it would make me much more bold, I think, in proposing changes that 
were necessary. 

Q. How large a victory are you expecting? 

Carter. I don’t know. You’ve seen the public opinion polls now. I think 
that there’s no possibility of maintaining that sort of lead. There’s no doubt 
in my mind that during the Republican Convention, no matter how dis- 
harmonious it might be, when the selection is made of the nominee there’s 
going to be a strong move among the Republicans to pull themselves back 
together. It’s in their own self-interest to do so; it’s a legitimate part of the 
political process to make that attempt after the selection’s over. I think that 
many of the Reagan people, should Ford be the nominee, will express their 
full support for him, go home and work for him. I think there’s going to be 
an adequate division between the concepts of the Republican nominee and 
myself that will cause a natural, strong support option for people. I think 
there will be a healing of their wounds. A lot of people support the under- 
dog—but whether you can make an incumbent President who has a low rat- 
ing in the polls look like an underdog, I don't know. I’ll do everything I can 
to prevent those deteriorations. 

Q. Do you think you'll make him an underdog by hanging Richard Nixon 
around his neck? 

Carter. Well, Richard Nixon is around his neck. I don’t think that Presi- 
dent Ford’s done anything to break that relationship. I think because of his 
weakness as a leader he’s inherited what Nixon gave him in a very dormant 
fashion. I can’t think of a single thing that President Ford has proposed on 
his own initiative which is a substantive departure from what Richard 
Nixon and his administration was doing. 

Q. Do you think that the tone and character of his stewardship is the 
same? 

Carter. No; I certainly don’t. 

Q. Do you think that the voters perceive the difference? 

Carter. Yes; I think they do. In personal attitudes toward the White 
House, in openness and, I think in honesty and integrity obviously Presi- 
dent Ford’s credentials are very good. I would never state anything other- 
wise. I have never citicized Ford because of the pardon. I don’t know 
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what I would have done had I been there. I think I would have proceeded 
through the trial and the inevitable conviction and then exercised the right 
to pardon. But Ford made his own decision and I never have found fault 
with it even at the time he made that decision. 

Q. But what does the pardon say about his integrity? 

Carter. I just don’t have the feeling at all that it was done as a deroga- 
tion of integrity or honesty. I just think that President Ford honestly felt 
that it was the best thing for the country to issue that pardon of Nixon 
and end the Watergate debates and obsession once and for all. I give him 
credit for that. That’s what he said and I think he’s telling the truth. 

Q. Did you and Senator Mondale work out a position on this? 

Carter. No. Senator Mondale knows how I feel about it. I think it’s 
politically disadvantageous to raise the pardon issue. 

Q. He raised it at the convention. 

Carter. I know that. But I think, in general, he knows how I feel about 
it. But there are things I wouldn’t try to dominate him on. I don’t know 
whether he intends to raise that issue any more. The issue is there. The 
American people know who pardoned Nixon, they have their doubts about 
what Ford did. 

Q. Is that not an ingredient of the continuity of Ford-Nixon which you 
have raised as an issue? 

Carter. I can’t say that it’s not an ingredient. But from my assessment 
of it, purely from a political and selfish viewpoint, I think that the average 
voter reacts adversely if I raise the pardon, if I try to castigate Ford be- 
cause he pardoned Nixon. My personal point of view is that I think it’s com- 
pletely fair to criticize Ford for his lack of leadership, for his continuation 
of policies that Nixon established and never having departed from them. 
I think that’s a legitimate reason to say that the Ford-Nixon Administration 
is one administration. I think it is. 

Q. If it’s unfair for you to raise the pardon, is it not equally unfair for 
Senator Mondale to raise it? 

Carter. Well, I don’t want to answer that question. I’ve not discussed it 
with Senator Mondale. I know he’s been questioned about it by the press 
and he’s said he reserves the right to disagree with me on some issues. I 
did not go over his speeches at all. I was surprised when he raised that issue 
in the speech. I was impressed with the reaction. I was a little taken aback. 
I have not ever discussed it with him. We’ve gotten close and my hope is 
that he might decide on his own—I’m a little bit reluctant, not because of 
timidity, to say “Fritz, don’t talk about the pardon anymore.” I think he’s 
got good enough judgment to make his decision on that. I think he’s a good 
man. I don’t really feel that I have to impose my will on that. He knows 
how I feel. 
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Q. But in the campaign, in Wisconsin, you said you had made the political 
judgment that people were sick and embarrassed and ashamed of Water- 
gate. But to say that to raise the question is unfair puts it over in the moral, 
ethical field. It’s interesting to hear that you would be so diffident with your 
running mate that you would not mention tt. 

Carter. That may be a temporary difference. I have never raised it with 
him. To repeat myself, I think it’s not politically an advantage to raise it 
by me or Senator Mondale. My assessment is that to raise it is unfair but 
Senator Mondale may have a very strong feeling that Ford did it deliber- 
ately or that he traded beforehand with Nixon to do it. I have never dis- 
cussed it with him. It might be legitimate to raise it but I haven’t. I have no 
aversion to talk in tough aggressive campaigns. I have no aversion to attack- 
ing my opponent if necessary, if I think it’s right. It might have been politi- 
cally expedient to make the pardon a major issue. As I said in one interview, 
the pardon is just like having an illegitimate child in the family: You know 
it happened, you might even know who did it but to raise it again is a dis- 
quieting sort of thing. It’s the same way the South felt about the race issue. 
We knew it happened, we were kind of ashamed of it but we didn’t want to 
have it rubbed in our face and have to explain it over and over. It’s the same 
thing with the Watergate thing. Everybody knows it happened, they know 
that the Republicans were in office, everybody knows who pardoned Nixon. 
But to raise it, it’s kind of an embarrassing thing for our country. 

Q. Are you concerned, politically, that if you raise it that the reservoir 
of negative feeling will be diminished and it will become a favorable response 
toward the pardon? Do you see it as an act of political expediency and a 
choice not to flog that horse? 

Carter. Political expediency is part of it, but I also have a personal feeling 
that Ford didn’t do it as a fulfillment of a commitment to Nixon or in 
violation of his principles. I think he was a new President who had a tre- 
mendous inclination to clean up the Watergate mess and I think that he 
thought that an abrupt pardon of Nixon would get rid of it in a hurry. 
I think he also had a genuine feeling of obligation to Nixon that may not 
ever have been expressed. Nixon made him President. I think this is a good, 
decent thing, too, as a form of recompense. I’m willing to give him the 
benefit of the doubt and in the process my attitude is that it’s also advan- 
tageous politically. 

Q. Do you think you can refer to administration scandals as you did this 
week without talking about the pardon? Do you think the distinction applies 
in the voters’ eyes? 

Carter. I think so. The Republican Administration was afflicted by the 
worst scandal we’ve ever had in our country. I think that it’s part of a legiti- 
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mate political presentation to the public as it makes a choice between me 
and the Democrats and Ford and his party. 

Q. What are the issues or postures that you think are most to your advan- 
tage going into the general election campaign and those that are the most 
difficult for you and the most disadvantageous to ‘you? 

Carter. The dissatisfaction with the present administration, the absence 
of leadership that’s been exhibited by President Ford, the continuity of his 
own administration with that of President Nixon, are major advantages for 
me, leaving all sort of personal things out of it. The uncertainty about my 
character, my possible performance as a leader of this country, is a major 
handicap that we have to overcome. People are not sure what I’ll do if I’m 
President. And they are sure about President Ford. He may not be strong 
and bold and innovative and dynamic and able to work with the Congress, 
and so forth, but they know what he’ll do. He’s predictable. And that’s the 
biggest thing we have to overcome. 

Q. What about your highly publicized religious beliefs? 

Carter. That difficulty no longer exists. I think the evolutionary learning 
process that went on in this country as people got interested in me trans- 
lated one step further to “What do Southern Baptists believe?” And as they 
came to realize that Truman was a Baptist, for instance, that helped. And 
they got to know that the Baptist church in this country, because of our 
intense belief in the separation of church and state—perhaps more intensely 
felt than by any other denomination—has no hierarchical arrangement in 
the Baptist church, we don’t need an accessory role to be played by a pastor 
or a church organization and so forth. I think those kinds of facts, as they 
have become known, have removed that problem. I think Ford’s lack of 
leadership, the belief that anybody new coming into Washington will im- 
prove the situation, the dissipation or embarrassment that has been brought 
on our country with CIA and Watergate and so forth, have helped me most. 

Q. Some wonder why you’re spending all of this time in Plains rather 
than going to Montana and to Oregon or whatever. 

Carter. Well, my name recognition factor now is up, I guess, above 95 
percent, and there’s a much sharper awareness of what I am and where I 
stand on issues than there was before. And the support for me, which was 
very soft before the convention, has solidified firm and hard, in an almost 
unbelievably good way. The uncertainty, though, that exists about what I 
will do in office can’t be alleviated by going to Wyoming, or going to New 
Hampshire, or going campaigning. That uncertainty about somebody who 
hasn’t been proven as President is going to stay, I think, regardless of the 
degree of campaigning that I carry on. 
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The following interview with Governor Jimmy Car- 
ter was conducted by National Catholic News Service 
reporter, Jim Castelli, on August 9, 1976. It was the 
Democratic presidential nominee’s first interview with 
the religious press after winnng his party’s nomination. 
The session was conducted during a Carter visit to 
Washington, D.C. 


Q. You’ve indicated recently in a couple of interviews that you thought 
your so-called religious problem was about over in terms of people being 
concerned about your religious beliefs. Can you explain why you feel that 
way? 

Carter. Well, in the first place, I believe that the so-called prejudice 
against me because I am a southerner and because I’m a Baptist was over- 
estimated to begin with. You know, most people in this country, I think, 
have a remarkable absence of prejudice because of one’s own religion. 

We have seen this demonstrated very vividly in the South. Georgia, 
for instance, strongly voted for Al Smith. And in 1960, there was a great 
deal of prediction that John Kennedy could not carry Georgia, but we gave 
him a bigger margin of victory in our state than he got even in Massachu- 
setts. And although there were a lot of similar predictions that I couldn’t 
carry states outside the South, I had good—and I think almost remark- 
able—success there. So that’s one reason that the innate prejudice of people 
against me because of my religion was overestimated to begin with. 

The second thing is that because of my success in the primaries, people 
began to study the beliefs of Southern Baptists and they detected a very 
strong inclination to separate church and state on my part, as was expressed 
very clearly by John Kennedy when he met with the Houston Protestant 
ministers in 1960; and I think as they have known about what our religious 
beliefs were, their concerns were alleviated. The awareness that President 
Truman was also a Baptist tends to give people the sense that there’s no 
conflict between our own beliefs and a proper performance as a possible 
President. 

The third thing—and the last point I’d make—is that our public opinion 
polls have shown since the convention, on a nationwide basis, that I have 
strong support from all religious groups and that there is no prejudice 
against me because of my religion. 

Q. A lot of concern has been not so much prejudice, as a question of 
what does Jimmy Carter as a Southern Baptist know about life in the inner 
city of New York or Boston. So to turn the question around a bit, what have 
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you done in the primaries and recently to educate yourself about these 
cultural areas that you have not been so familiar with as you would have 
been in the South? 

Carter. To an almost unprecedented degree, I have campaigned through- 
out the country and have tried to present myself among groups in every part 
of the nation—not only as a candidate but in a learning process—to answer 
questions that are put to me in an open forum and to express my views to 
people who are different in background and experience from myself. 

I have also lived all over the country. I’ve lived in San Francisco; I’ve 
lived in San Diego; I’ve lived in Maryland; and I’ve lived in Connecticut— 
twice—as well as in Georgia. So I’ve had a background of experience among 
different kinds of people and in different kinds of communities that have 
stood me in good stead as well. 

We've deliberately tried to involve in our campaign knowledgeable people 
who represent aspects of American life that have not been part of my own 
experience. 

Q. One of your aides said that you just met with Senator Eagleton—he 
would come in that category. And that you have been attempting to learn 
about life in St. Louis, for example, from him. 

Carter. Yes that was one of the things we discussed. As you probably 
know there was a referendum in Missouri about support for parochial 
schools, and this is a matter that I’ve had to address as the Governor of 
Georgia. We have a lot of parcohial schools in our own state. The most 
heavy concentration of them is in the Savannah region and I visited there 
often—as a matter of fact, all four years that I was governor, I went over and 
spent all day in the St. Patrick’s Day celebrations and always went to Mass 
early in the morning. 

I am familiar with the tremendous contribution that has been made in 
the educational processes of our country by people, particularly Catholics, 
who send their kids to private parochial schools because they want to com- 
bine religious education with secular education. We have faced this question 
as a state in Georgia. We passed a constitutional amendment and a law, 
which was passed during my own term of office, for the first time, allotting 
financial support to individual students who go to private colleges in Georgia. 
This was readily acceptable. So this is the kind of issue that I have had to 
face as a governor and, of course, as a candidate and now as a nominee. 
Senator Eagleton was very helpful to me in explaining the attitudes of his 
own people in St. Louis. 

Q. One of the concerns is that the Supreme Court has several times backed 
state aid to students in private colleges but not to students in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Carter. I know. 
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Q. And now the Democratic Platform talks about seeking constitutionally 
acceptable ways to do that. Do you favor that? 

Carter. Yes. I would have no objection to that. Obviously, I will have 
taken an oath before God to honor the laws of my country and I certainly 
would do it, but the inclination of my own—not just acceptance but active 
pursuit of aid for students who go to the private colleges—is an indication 
of my willingness. As long as the public money is not used for religious in- 
struction, then I see no incompatibility there. 

Q. You would approve of secular funding for secular subjects—if they 
were to be divided that way? 


Carter. Yes, obviously, if the laws and the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion would permit. 

Q. Since we’re talking about the Supreme Court and the Constitution, 
one of the concerns of a number of people—Catholics and others—about the 
abortion plank in the Democratic Platform opposing an amendment to over- 
turn the court’s decision is that many people feel that this is an effort to deny 
them their constitutional right to seek redress with the system, their right to 
attempt to amend the Constitution. 

Carter. Well, the wording of the Democratic Party plank was, I think, 
inappropriate and was not in accordance with my own desires. I did not 
know what the wording was. My statement on the abortion issue has been 
expressed often and, if you have time, I would like to repeat it. I think 
abortion is wrong and I think that government ought not ever do anything 
to encourage abortion. 

Georgia had a very strict law on abortion prior to the Supreme Court 
ruling in 1973 which I favored. The Supreme Court struck down the Georgia 
law, that was a test case, which only permitted abortions when the mother’s 
life was considered to be in danger, or if the pregnancy was a result of rape 
and the rape had been proven in court. And it only permitted abortions un- 
der that circumstance in the first trimester of the pregnancy. That was my 
preference. 

After the Supreme Court ruled that the Georgia law could no longer be 
effective, then we passed the most strict interpretation of the Supreme Court 
ruling as the present law in Georgia. I think that the government—and it 
will under my administration—should do everything possible to minimize 
abortions under whatever ruling the court might have in effect at that par- 
ticular time. We need a comprehensive nationwide program for sex educa- 
tion, for better adoptive procedures, for family planning, and this is some- 
thing that I have pledged myself—ever since becoming a candidate—to 
pursue. 

It would be inappropriate for any citizen to be deprived of a right to seek 
an amendment to the Constitution, and I think it’s inappropriate for the 
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Democratic Party to seek to obstruct a change in the Constitution. And, as 
you undoubtedly understand, the President himself has no role to play in the 
constitutional amendment process. If an amendment is proposed in the 
House or Senate and passed, it goes directly to the state legislatures for rati- 
fication. So my own position on abortion is much more conservative than 
the opinion expressed in the platform. 

Q. Would it be fair to say that you’re rejecting the platform plank in 
that sense? 

Carter. I just don’t agree with the wording of the plank. The insinuation 
of the plank that opposition to citizen effort or legislative effort to amend 
the Constitution is inappropriate, is what I object to. 

Q. You said just now that you were not involved with that, and you 
said at the press conference at which you announced Senator Mondale as 
your running mate, that neither yourself nor your staff—“so far as I know”, 
I think you said 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. —were involved with that. One thing I found that both sides on the 
issue agree with, from the right-to-lifers and the U.S. Catholic Conference 
to the National Women’s Political Caucus, was that Stu Eizenstat and Joe 
Duffey drafted that language as an attempted compromise between those 
who wanted silence and those who wanted a stronger pro-abortion position. 

Carter. I think Joe Duffy happens to be a Catholic, I’m not sure. 

Q. I don’t believe so. 

Carter. I didn’t know that. He’s not? Well, I didn’t know. I wasn’t sure. 
I was not familiar with that. As you know, if you have read my statements on 
the issue I never opposed the right of people to seek an amendment to the 
Constitution. 





Q. In terms of minimizing the needs for abortion—two points—there’s 
been some criticism that emphasis about family planning is in some ways a 
negative approach and that there should be more emphasis on the life sup- 
port center approach and other strong social programs in support of women 
with problem pregnancies—would that he a route that you would follow? 

Carter. Yes, it is. I would do everything I could through moral persuasion 
and through my own actions as President, under the laws which I will be 
sworn to enforce, to minimize a need for abortion. 

It’s obvious to me that human life should be protected. It’s obvious to me 
also that abortions are evidence of a failure to prevent unwanted pregnancies, 
and whatever one’s own religious beliefs might be, that, I think, would be the 
case. I don’t believe anyone would deliberately have sexual intercourse know- 
ing that it was going to result in an unwanted pregnancy and ultimately, as 
a last resort, in an abortion. So, whatever I could do as President I would do. 
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T have come out openly in opposition, throughout the campaign, against the 
use of federal money to finance abortions. 

Q. That was my next question—dealing with that in Congress—under 
what circumstances, if any, would you approve of the use of Medicaid funds, 
for example, for abortion? 

Carter. I would not approve of it at all. If the courts rule that it must 
be done, obviously I would have to comply as President to carry out the 
laws of our country, but I don’t favor the use of federal money for abortions. 

Q. And this—you would oppose the payment for abortions in national 
health insurance or any program of that kind? 

Carter. That’s correct. 

Q. One of the groups concerned about the abortion issue has been the 
Catholic hierarchy. Have you had any contacts with the hierarchy or any 
plans for any meetings? 

Carter. Yes, I have had contacts with them, both directly and indirectly, 
and hope to continue those discussions, not only on abortion, but other 
issues as well. It’s part of the campaign effort itself and it’s certainly part of 
the instruction, or the learning process, that is an important prerequisite to 
being a good President. 

Q. Can you be specific about any of those contacts? 

Carter. Well, I think it would be better for the leaders within the church 
to reveal these conversations. I don’t think it’s up to me to do it. 

Q. You talked about the Baptist concern for separation of church and 
state—in general, what’s your attitude toward churches’ lobbying on issues 
like abortion, or hunger, or civil rights? And would you as President look to 
churches to support your policy? 

Carter. Well, you know the Baptist Church is very vocal in its stand on 
matters that we think involve a moral question, and I know that the Catholic 
Church has also been insistent on preserving its right to express its views 
publicly on matters of importance that involve morality, or that involve 
questions that are considered to be important to the members of the Church. 

This is something that I think is a legitimate part of our electoral process 
and I would expect to pay very close attention to views expressed by religious 
denominations in this country. 

Q. One of the church-state issues in some people’s minds is prayer in 
the public schools. Do you have any position on that? 

Carter. Yes. I don’t think that any person should be forced to pray at a 
certain time or pray in a certain fashion in the public schools. I think private 
prayer ought to be permitted but to require prayer—I don’t approve. And I 
think that court rulings on that subject are proper. 

Q. Can you give me one example of a way in which your religious con- 
victions have shaped your political actions, and an example of an instance 
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in which you set aside your own personal religious convictions in following 
up something? 

Carter. Well, even my own religious convictions on the abortion issue are 
in conflict with the laws that our nation must observe and, as I said, I 
favored the very strict abortion law that Georgia had originally. But after 
the Supreme Court ruled, as governor of the state, it was mandatory that I 
comply with the ruling. That is one instance where my own beliefs were in 
violation of, rather in conflict with, the laws of our country. 

I try to utilize my own religious beliefs as a constant guide in making my 
decisions as a private or public citizen. We’ve had court reform to provide 
better equity in the court; we’ve initiated complete prison reform to give 
more compassionate attention to the needs of Georgia people; we’ve in- 
stituted treatment programs for alcoholics and drug addicts, for our mentally 
retarded children and all those I consider to be compatible with my own 
religious beliefs—that those who are poor, deprived, despised, unfortunate, 
illiterate, afflicted, who belong to a group against which there is discrimina- 
tion, ought to be the prime responsibility of me as a powerful, influential 
public servant, and as a governor. 

I think that if I try to ascribe that completely to religious convictions, that 
would probably be inappropriate. But my life has been shaped in the church. 
My deep commitment as a Christian, and my knowledge of the example of 
the life of Christ, and the observations of my own religious learning of the 
attitude of Christ toward other human beings has been obviously an example 
that I followed. 

Q. Vice President Rockefeller said that one thing you are going to have 
to show during the campaign is how you reconcile your talk of love and 
compassion with your image as a kind of ruthless, hardball politician— 

Carter. Well, I don’t acknowledge the ruthless or hardball characteristic. 
I have been victorious in some hard-fought campaigns, and I guess it would 
have been much more thoughtful had I let my opponents win, but I don’t 
recall any evidence of ruthlessness that’s even been claimed by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 

Q. There have been other, more general charges—for example, when 
people have worn out their usefulness that you dispose of them, or that 
youve been known to hold a grudge. 

Carter. I am not perfect. Like all human beings, I am sinful and I cer- 
tainly have made mistakes. But I think that if anyone would analyze the 
permanent status of my staff members, for instance, as contrasted with any 
other campaigns that I observed this year, we would compare favorably. 
Most of the people who are now working with me have been with me for a 
long time. The newcomers to my campaign like Pat Caddell more recently, 
and Bill VandenHeuval in New York and others, I think, would testify 
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that there is no inclination on my part to discard people once their useful- 
ness has been terminated. If someone did show me an inability of proper 
performance in an assigned position, or if someone should show me an 
incapability to serve the public well, or had some discovered moral defect 
that I thought would destroy the confidence of the people in my campaign 
or in the government, I would not hesitate to dispose of their services. 

Q. Recently, Michael Novak, who’s a Catholic columnist-author, criti- 
cized the fact that Pat Caddell’s polling firm was selling information to the 
Saudi Arabian government—he saw a conflict of interest in that. He made 
the point that you see yourself as a moral man, and that people who have a 
very strong image of themselves as moral people can become convinced that 
anything they do is moral, that they’re almost incapable of doing wrong. Do 
you see that asa problem? 

Carter. You know that completely violates all of the teachings of Christ, 
to become proud and self-satisfied and to be critical of, or judges of, one’s 
fellow human beings. If there is one thought that permeated the teachings 
of Christ about man’s own weakness and sinfulness, it was self-pride and 
self-satisfaction, a feeling of superiority and a feeling of strength in the 
absence of God’s guidance. 

If I should be guilty of that accusation—and Mike Novak doesn’t know 
anything about me—but if I should be guilty of that accusation, then I 
would be in that respect sinful in the eyes of God. I think that my own atti- 
tude, my own demeanor, my own constant searching for better answers to 
questions, is a matter of public record, and I didn’t read the article. The only 
article I’ve read that was critical was by William Safire, former staff member 
of Nixon. I didn’t know that Novak had said the same thing. But I hope I 
don’t have that attitude. 

Q. Novak's point was that if that same sort of apparent conflict of interest 
had appeared in a Nixon aide, the press would have been all over it, and it 
would have become a major scandal. And that that sort of things happening 
with a Carter aide seems to be ignored, alinost as though there were a double 
standard involved. 

Carter. Well, the fact that Novak wrote about it shows that it hasn’t been 
completely ignored. There have been articles about it in the Washington 
Post, and I think there have been two articles about it in The New York 
Times. I know that Safire has written two articles about it. I’ve talked to 
Caddell about his other clients. He had his corporate and foreign clients 
long before he was retained by me to do the political analysis, and I think 
he has been open and above board about that relationship with Saudi 
Arabia. Before he took on Saudi Arabia as one of his routine clients, he went 
and checked with several of the leaders in the Jewish community in this 
country to see if they saw any evidence of conflict. He’s made, or offered to 
make available, to at least the one critical columnist, William Safire, answers 
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to the kinds of questions that were asked to show that there was no conflict, 
and I don’t detect any conflict myself. I see nothing wrong with a foreign 
country knowing the attitude of the American people toward that country. 
I think that it probably would result in an enhancement of peaceful rela- 
tionship among the nations of the world. And I’m sure that other countries 
have commissioned pollsters in this nation to get that kind of result. I’m sure 
those pollsters, on occasion, have had political clients, and the conflict is 
one that I have an inability to detect. 

Q. Concerning foreign nations, you have spoken out a number of times 
in terms of American aid and support for the developing nations. There 
was a lot of talk; Senator Mansfield said today in effect, “Jimmy Carter is 
turning to some of the same old faces and may not really be able to give us” 
a new foreign policy.” Are you concerned about that? Do you anticipate a 
strong push toward aiding the developing nations as a new push in foreign 
policy? 

Carter. Well, that would not be the only thing I would want to discuss. 
The first hope is that I might re-cement the strong and continuing relation- 
ships that have in the past existed between ourselves and our natural allies 
and friends, including the European nations, Japan and nations in this 
hemisphere. 

Secondly, that we might continue to pursue a better understanding with 
the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet Union. And as a corollary to 
those, we might have a more individualized relationship with mutual re- 
spect. I’m searching for common interests with individual developing na- 
tions of the world. 

In the past, almost by default, we have permitted—even encouraged— 
those nations to turn to the Soviet Union, for instance, or to Cuba, for their 
friendship simply because we have not paid adequate attention to their 
needs. So the cumulative change in foreign policy would be encompassed 
in those three principles. I have made speeches on that subject—I’m going 
to make two or three additional speeches between now and the general 
election. One would be on world food supplies and how they might be main- 
tained and distributed in a more equitable way. Another one would be the 
relationships which ought to exist between ourselves and our potential 
enemies in the Soviet Union and China. The third speech that I’ve already 
begun to prepare is to spell in more definitive terms our relationships with 
the nations in the southern hemisphere who would be primarily the develop- 
ing nations. But no other candidate, so far as I know, has made comprehen- 
sive speeches on foreign affairs. 

I’ve already completed four of them: one general in nature; one on nu- 
clear weapons, nuclear power, the testing of nuclear peaceful devices, the 
control of atomic wastes; one on the Middle East; and one on the relation- 
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ships with the Allies and friends in Europe and in Japan. I think this series 
of seven or eight, or perhaps more speeches on foreign affairs collectively 
will express my views very clearly. 

Q. One last question. There’s a poster, which you may or may not have 
seen—a likeness of yourself, a sort of “Jimmy Carter as Jesus”. And the 
slogan at the bottom says, “J. C. Can Save America”. How do you react to 
something like that? 

Carter. With abhorrence. I was embarrassed. The first time I saw the 
thing was a photograph in either Time or Newsweek magazine. I deplore 
it very much. I think it borders on the sacrilegious. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


A STATEMENT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In a statement during a campaign tour of Man- 
chester, N.H., August 3, 1976, Mr. Carter said: 


The American family is in trouble. 

I have campaigned all over America, and everywhere I go I find people 
deeply concerned about the loss of stability and the loss of values in our 
lives. The root of this problem is the steady erosion and weakening of our 
families. 

Some shocking statistics are available to document the problem: 

e Forty percent of all marriages in America now end in divorce. 

@ In 1960, one of every 20 women giving birth was not married; today the 
figure is about one in eight. 

e The extended family is all but extinct. According to one study, in 1900 
in Boston half the households included parents, children, and at least one 
other relative. Today the comparable figure is four percent. 

© One out of seven children, 8.6 million, live with a single parent, and we 
now have a larger percent of children who live in poverty than we did in 
1970. 

e About 350,000 children live in foster homes, at an average cost through- 
out their childhoods of $60,000. At least 10,000 of them could be adopted. 

¢ Fifty-five percent of the arrests for serious crimes are of young people 
under 18 years of age, and more than 90 percent of the children sent to cor- 
rectional institutions last year were found guilty of offenses for which adults 
would not have been punished at all. 

e The number of gonorrhea cases has tripled in the last ten years among 
children less than 14 years old. 

¢ Among young people aged 15 to 19 the second most common cause of 
death is suicide. 

e And alcohol, drug abuse, and emotional problems are steadily increasing 
among both young people and adults. 
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As these statistics, and many others, show, the breakdown of the American 
family has reached extremely dangerous proportions. There can be no more 
urgent priority for the next administration than to see that every decision 
our government makes is designed to honor and support and strengthen the 
American family. 

The problems of the aged would be reduced if we would all obey the 
Biblical command to honor our father and mother. As Rabbi Abraham 
Joshua Heschel said: “One father finds it possible to sustain a dozen chil- 
dren, yet a dozen children find it impossible to sustain one father.” 

The family was the first church. 

The family was the first school. 

The family was the first government. 

And for a child, this is still true. 

Our churches, our schools and our state, local and national governments 
all have major responsibilities to strengthen the American family, and when 
they fail, they themselves lose strength. 

If we want less government, we must have stronger families, for govern- 
ment steps in by necessity when families have failed. 

It is clear that the national government should have a strong pro-family 
policy, but the fact is that our government has no family policy, and that 
is the same thing as an anti-family policy. 

Because of confusion or insensitivity, our government’s policies have often 
actually weakened our families, or even destroyed them. 

Our present welfare system is both anti-work and anti-family. We have 
welfare policies in half our states that deny aid to children unless and until 
their father deserts them. As President, I intend to reform that system so that 
it encourages work and encourages family life and reflects both the compe- 
tence and the compassion of the American people. 

We have urban renewal programs that shatter homes and families and 
entire neighborhoods. You rarely see an interstate highway go through a golf 
course, but you’ve seen lots of them blast their way through neighborhoods 
where people have lived for generations. That’s the kind of bureaucratic 
indifference we must end. 

We have transfer and assignment policies in our armed services that don’t 
take into account their impact on the families of the servicemen. 

We have tax policies that often seem to discriminate against families, par- 
ticularly lower income families. For example, the so-called “anti-grand- 
mother” provision that disallows a child care deduction if the family em- 
ploys a relative closer than a cousin. Also, the present personal tax deduc- 
tion for dependents in effect provides a greater benefit for wealthy families 
than to middle income or poor families. 

Some people argue that income tax exemptions for children encourage 
large families. But I agree with my running mate, Senator Mondale, who says 
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that at his house the tax laws were never discussed at these moments of 
decision. 

I have pledged to enact tax reform if I become President, and one basic 
goal of any tax reform must be to help and strengthen our families. 

Nixon-Ford economic policies have been dismal failures. We still have an 
unemployment rate of 7.5 percent, one of the highest in 30 years. We still 
have an inflation rate of 5 percent, which is higher than any year from 1952 
to 1970. We still have an unprecedented budget deficit. The Ford Administra- 
tion, in its budgets for fiscal 1975, 1976, and 1977, will have a total deficit 
of $170 billion—more than the combined total of all budget deficits at the 
end of the Second World War until 1974. And Mr. Ford and his spokesmen 
like to say that we Democrats are reckless spenders! 

Not only have the Nixon-Ford policies failed in their stated purpose, they 
have failed to consider their human consequences. When the head of a fam- 
ily is out of work, the entire family suffers, and not just in an economic 
sense. There is a loss of dignity and pride and self-respect. 

Leonard Woodcock, the president of the auto workers, recently testified 
that when the unemployment rate in Flint, Michigan, reached 20 percent, it 
became the city with the highest alcoholism rate in America, and its drug 
problem doubled, and cases of child abuse soared. 

There are many other areas where our government can do more to sup- 
port our families. 

At a time when teenage pregnancy and illegitimate births are rising 
sharply, we need a comprehensive program of family planning, which would 
include adoption and education and moral leadership, and would do every- 
thing possible to prevent the need for abortion. 

In education, as we struggle with such problems as busing, we need to 
remember that our basic goal is quality education for every child, and that 
we need individualized instruction for every student, so that he or she can 
progress at the fastest possible rate, and that whenever possible we want chil- 
dren to attend schools close to their homes, 

In the area of health, we need a comprehensive health care program, 
with emphasis on children and on the prevention of disease—and we're going 
to enact such a program when I become President. 

We need to recognize the special problem of the single-parent family. 

We need a national day care program. 

We need to change the ridiculous Social Security regulation that pre- 
vents many elderly men and women from being married. 

In short, we need a government that thinks about the American family 
and cares about the American family and makes its every decision with 
the intent of strengthening the family. 

One of the things that has most impressed me about my running mate, 
Senator Mondale, has been his deep concern about the family and the leader- 
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ship he has provided, as chairman of the Senate subcommittee on children 
and youth, on a variety of family-related subjects including child abuse, 
crib deaths, child health, adoption and foster care. I intend to rely upon him 
heavily as I chart a pro-family policy in the next administration. 

One idea that Senator Mondale has proposed is that each federal pro- 
gram present a family impact statement, to analyze how it would affect 
the family, much as federal programs now prepare environmental impact 
statements. We don’t need a new bureaucracy, but the President and Con- 
gress should routinely conduct such an analysis when any major decision 
is made, and when I am President this will be done. 

As an immediate step toward developing a pro-family policy, I have 
asked Joseph A. Califano, Jr. to serve as a special advisor to me on how 
federal programs can aid and support the American family. 

With Mr. Califano’s help, and Senator Mondale’s, and that of many, 
many other concerned men and women, I intend to construct an administra- 
tion that will reverse the trends we have seen toward the breakdown of 
the family in our country. 

The job will not be an easy one, but it is worth whatever effort may 
be required. The entire history of the human race teaches us that the 
family unit is the best way for men and women to live their lives, the best 
way to raise children, and the only solid foundation upon which to build a 
strong nation. 

Ours is a time of unprecedented change, and of unprecedented pres- 
sures on the family structure. The family is a tough, tenacious, and adaptable 
institution, and I believe it can survive and prosper if given a decent chance. 
The trouble is that too many of our families don’t get a decent chance. We 
must do everything in our power to see that they do. 





ON HELPING THE DISABLED 


This statement by Mr. Carter, published in the 
August 1976 issue of the Exceptional Parent, was in 
response to the publication’s request that the candidate 
outline his positions “on issues of interest to people who 
are disabled”: 


I will implement the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public 
Law 94-142) as swiftly as possible, to insure that all the children in this 
nation can receive a high quality public education. I believe that this is an 
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important and worthwhile use of our limited public funds. We must attempt 
to enable all of our people to reach their full human potential. 

The dramatic rise in the cost of medical care over the last decade has been 
especially hard on disabled people and those in need of chronic care. It is the 
government’s responsibility to do the very best it can to minimize the burden 
of those costs. If elected, I would devise more efficient delivery systems, find 
better and less expensive means of rehabilitation and care, and seek to insure 
that all those who need care are able to get it, whether they can afford it or 
not. As we implement a national health insurance policy, we must have 
strong and clear built-in cost and quality controls. Rates for institutional 
care and physicians’ services should be set in advance, prospectively. 

When I was Governor of Georgia, we enacted the state’s first architectural 
barriers law, to insure that whenever public money went to the construction 
or renovation of a building, every member of the public would be able to 
use it. So far more than 100 buildings have been brought into compliance 
with this law. The federal architectural barriers law is not now being ade- 
quately enforced. I would make sure that it was. 

I feel especially strong about this cause, because architectural barriers 
amount to fundamental discrimination. If I cannot get into a courtroom, or 
a polling place, or the office of a state official, it is the same as being turned 
away. 

I also feel it is important to bring our technical ingenuity to bear on the 
barrier problem. We should be able to design buses, escalators, and other 
transportation systems which are much more easily accessible to disabled peo- 
ple than those we now have. 

Full rehabilitation—leading to economic, social and vocational inde- 
pendence—is our common goal. As Governor of Georgia, I authorized state 
purchase of the rehabilitation facilities at Warm Springs. Within a year, 
average daily patient attendance had risen by 75 percent. Because of success- 
ful efforts there and elsewhere in the state, Georgia stood, during every 
year of my term, among the top five states in the nation in its proportion 
of successful rehabilitations per 100,000 population. 

As President, if elected, I will make a determined effort, under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, to make rehabilitation and training facilities avail- 
able to all who want them. I believe that the act is too restrictive, in that it 
excludes those disabled people who may not be able to enter the job market, 
but who can be trained to lead independent lives and to perform valuable 
services in their communities and homes. 

Vocational rehabilitation is a dead end if it does not lead to a job. In 
Georgia, I made sure that both the state and private businesses took steps 
to hire rehabilitated workers. The Rehabilitation Act has many sections re- 
quiring affirmative action hiring programs by the federal government and 
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its contractors, but they are not now being adequately enforced. My ad- 
ministration will stand behind the letter and spirit of the law. 

During my campaign, some of the chief contributors have been blind or 

disabled persons. If elected, I intend to use the abilities of the disabled to the 
fullest. 
_ We all pray for the day when people in need of residential care will be 
able to reenter the productive mainstream. Until that day, we must be sure 
the residential facilities are clean and decent and that these disabled people 
are cared for with dignity and respect. To insure that the civil rights of those 
in institutions are protected, I promise to enforce the guidelines laid down 
for institutional care in the Development Disabilities Act of 1975. 

The new administration will do its best to minimize the cost and share 
the burden of long-term special care. A comprehensive national health insur- 
ance program will eventually help alleviate this terrible financial burden. 

Where community-based facilities would be in the best interest of rehabili- 
tation and care, I will support such facilities. 

As an engineer and manager, I am always struck by how much we lose 
when our technical ingenuity is not applied to our most pressing human 
problem. We need an increased, and much better coordinated, program of 
research and development for projects that can help disabled people—and 
we must be sure that the results of our research are applied. There is great 
potential for improvement in the prevention and treatment of disabilities 
and in methods of rehabilitation and care. 

This year the Senate has passed a $49 million research and development 
bill. I consider that money to be an investment that would pay for itself 
many times over. The current administration has tried to cut it to $37 million. 
My administration would support such investments fully. 

Many disabled people know that the greatest handicap they have‘ to 
overcome is not their physical disability but the attitudes it creates on the 
part of others. Too often the official attitudes toward the disabled have been 
pity when you are present, and neglect when you are away. Neither of these 
is an appropriate or decent attitude. Neither of them will characterize my 
administration. 

We will care, in dignity and respect and compassion, for those who can- 
not care for themselves. But we will never forget that our goal is indepen- 
dence and true rehabilitation for all our people. Under my administration, 
disabled people will not be neglected, but neither will they be smothered 
under the tyranny of good intentions. One of the best ways to guarantee 
this is to involve disabled people in the criticism, planning, and execution of 
programs that affect them. As I earlier mentioned, I have included the dis- 
abled in my campaign and would likewise include them in my administra- 


tion, if I am elected. 
———— 0 
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_ PREDICTS PERSONAL ATTACK 


During a campaign stop at Manchester, N.H., 
August 3, 1976, Mr. Carter said: 


I predict to you, that as soon as the Republican Convention is over, there 
is going to be an almost unprecedented, vicious, personal attack on me, on 
Senator Mondale, on other Democratic candidates. The Republicans are 
going to be desperate because of the success that the voters have had in the 
last year in learning about the absence of leadership, the suffering that we 
have experienced from the mistakes in foreign policy, in the management 
of the White House, in dealing with our problems, and because of their low 
showing in the polls—the division within their party—they are going to be 
desperate. And in desperation, they are going to turn to personal attacks— 
mark my words. 

We need to make sure that we can withstand those attacks by one means 
only—not by hiding, not even by lashing back. But by being immune to 
successful attacks because we’re wrong, or because we’re dishonest, or because 
we lack courage, or because we’re divided, or because we’re timid. In other 
words, in order for Democratic candidates to be successful in the fall, we 
have got to deserve in every possible aspect of our presentation as candidates, 
our promise to the people, any legitimate criticism. 

The Democratic Party is my party. I have never voted for a Republican 


in my life. I believe in our party. But we’re not perfect. We’ve made some 
serious mistakes. In the last 24 years, you know how long Democrats have 
been in the White House? Eight years. Eight years. And there’s a reason. 
Because the people of this country on election day felt that they could trust 
Richard Nixon better than our candidates. And because they felt that the 
Democrats that we put up against Eisenhower were inferior in some way. 
So we’ve got to deserve support. We ought to remember how deeply hurt 
the American people have been in the last few years. Our basic confidence, 
our basic trust, our basic faith, in our own country, has been shaken. I think, 
more than any other time in the last hundred [vears] we feel that something 
precious has slipped out of our hands. And I feel only a tremendous responsi- 
bility not to betray the trust of people like you all over the country who have 
confidence in me. I want to be a little better, a little cleaner, a little more 
honest, a little harder working, a little closer to you, than I would under 
ordinary circumstances. Because we are in a time of testing. When the people 
say, I’ll give my government one more chance. I’ll give my system of govern- 
ment one more chance, I’ll give my candidate one more chance. I don’t want 
to lose that chance, to re-cement relationships between us as people and our 
government. I want to tear down the wall that’s been built around Washing- 
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ton. I want to tear down the wall that’s been built between the White House 
and Congress. I want to tear down the wall that’s been built between one 
kind of person in this country and those who might be different. I want to 
tear down the wall that’s been built between us and the ideals and standards 
that have made us a great country. 

At noon, I spoke about the family. Every decision that I make as a can- 
didate, every decision that I make as a future President, is going to be based 
on strengthening the family, and interrelationship one to the other. But we’ve 
got to earn that support. 

And the last thing I want to say is this. We’ve got to retain our unity. If 
we get divided in New Hampshire, if each candidate after your September 
primary has a tendency to go alone, if there is a breakdown in communica- 
tions or exchange of ideas between myself and your own candidates locally 
in New Hampshire, it will be a serious mistake. The unity of our party can 
be preserved through the campaign. It ought to lay a basis for success in the 
future. I believe in my country; I know you do too. I have deep feelings of 
patriotism. I know they are mirrored in New Hampshire. I believe in the 
right of people to be free, independent, self-reliant. I believe in the work 
ethic. I believe that the best government is the one closest to our people. 
I believe in stripping the secrecy away from the processes of government. I 
believe in basic human rights, civil rights. And investment in people, not 
buildings. So do all of you. But those things have got to be preserved. And if 
they can be preserved by us, and the future of our country I believe is in the 
hands of those like us all over the country, I believe we can win in Novem- 
ber. Restore the things we’ve lost and prove to the rest of the world and 
to our own nation, as I’ve said many times in the primary, that we still live 
in the greatest country on earth. 


“PROTECTOR OF CONSUMERS” 


AT NADER FORUM 


In an address followed by a question-answer session 
at a Public Citizens Forum in Washington, D.C., 
August 9, 1976, Mr. Carter discussed a range of envi- 
ronmental and consumer issues. In introducing Mr. 
Carter, Ralph Nader, President of Public Citizens, Inc., 
chairman of the Forum session, said: 


In January of this year, at the Consumer’s Federation of America’s con- 
vention, Mr. Jimmy Carter said, “I would like to be known as the foremost 
protector of consumers.” This standard that he has set for himself has far- 
reaching significance because, on thought, I think we must all admit that 
the ultimate test of our economic system is the economic health, safety and 
well-being of consumers today and in future generations. And it is the con- 
sumer’s interest, whether in housing or in food or in other major areas 
affecting his or her life, that must be the touchstone and in the forefront 
of public policy making. Please welcome Mr. Carter. [Sustained applause. | 

Carter. Thank you. First of all let me say that I am very pleased and 
proud to be here, to be sitting at the head table with such a distinguished 
group of courageous and effective Americans is an honor in itself. An 
accumulated talent, an ability and sensitivity and commitment of those who 
have just been introduced is, indeed, inspiration to us all. The only one 
about whom I have any concern is our host Ralph Nader. [Laughter.] I was 
talking to Jack Brooks a few minutes ago and when Ralph’s people went out 
to the audience to collect the question cards, Jack Brooks said, “I’m sure, 
knowing Nader, that he is taking up a collection.” [Laughter.] I said, “He is 
way ahead of that—he takes up a collection before you get in the house; he 
doesn’t wait until after you get in.” [Laughter.] I made the mistake of inviting 
Mr. Nader down to Plains [laughter] this past weekend. I really wanted to 
make an impression on him because I have admired him so long and, in order 
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to do so, I took him out to the Plains softball field, and I was very pleased 
when Ralph and I got out of the car that all the tourists who now fill our 
tiny town rushed forward with their autograph books. I turned to get my pen 
[laughter] out of my pocket. I then turned around to see all the tourists 
gathered around Mr. Nader instead of me. He brought me, also, some bad 
luck. I have a 7-0 record as a pitcher on the softball team on which I play. 
I lost my first game. In the midst of the game, my brother’s gas station 
exploded [laughter]; I wound up with two charley horses—one on each leg. 
And his performance as an umpire! [Laughter.] I’d rather not comment on it. 
[Laughter.] He said that he was fair because both sides said he was lousy 
[laughter] and I can’t disagree with that. [Applause.] 

I hope that this forum is not one of a series of catastrophes he has brought 
on me so far. [Laughter.] I think that this is an unprecedented thing for the 
nominee of one of our parties to appear in a no-holds-barred talk-inter- 
change of ideas and questioning with the leading consumer advocate of our 
country. But I come here as one who has spent the last 20 months travelling 
throughout our nation to try to seek votes, and I have been successful in 
that—to try to learn. When I began my campaign, as you perhaps know, I 
didn’t have a built-in organization. I was not well known. I didn’t have 
much money; only a small staff. I didn’t have command of the news media 
as I would have here in Washington or I would, perhaps, in New York. 
But my wife and I, and many others, went from one living room to another; 
one union hall to another; one high school auditorium to another. Some- 
times only three or four people would come, but I would make about a 
10 minute speech and answer questions for 45 minutes or so, and I began 
to form a relationship with individual voters that paid rich dividends as the 
campaign progressed, And I learned in the process. 

A lot of news media representatives and sociologists and political scieace 
professors have asked: “Are you a liberal or a conservative?” I never have 
tried to answer the question. In some areas I would be quite liberal: in con- 
sumer protection, environmental quality, human rights and civil rights. In 
other areas I would be quite conservative: tight management of govern- 
ment, careful planning, strengthening of local government, good openness 
of government. One way to categorize my beliefs would be popularism, if 
you would let me define the word—and I would almost equate it with con- 
sumerism. I have been deeply hurt, as have many other Americans in the 
last few years, with the deterioration and the quality of our governmental 
processes. They have been demonstrated in many minor ways, but in a few 
major ways: the Vietnamese and Cambodian wars, the attempt to become 
involved in Angola, the CIA revelations, the Watergate scandals. There has 
been a deep sense of alienation of people from our government and a sense 
of disappointment, a sense of embarrassment—sometimes even a sense of 
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shame. These feelings, perhaps, are justified and legitimate but there is a 
reservoir of deep commitment that exists in the minds and hearts of the 
American people that is waiting to be tapped. I have always felt that, to the 
extent that government in all its forms can equal the character of the Ameri- 
can people—to that extent, our wrongs can be redressed, our mistakes can 
be corrected, the difficult answers can, perhaps, be given to difficult ques- 
tions and there can be a restoration of confidence of people in government. 


“Government Must Be. . . Simple” 


The government must be well-organized, simple, efficient—so that the 
average person can understand what goes on there. So that there can be 
some access to the person or persons within government who can meet the 
need or receive a complaint or to discuss it, perhaps, as a legitimate public 
criticism or attack. We now have a bureaucratic structure in the federal 
government and many state governments but—because of its complexity— 
it is almost impervious to the entering of a human being into the decision 
making process. That needs to be changed. In many instances, when agen- 
cies or departments become obsolescent or obsolete, their usefulness having 
been performed, then they can try ways to wrap themselves in secrecy when 
a new, vigorous, badly-needed function of government is originally insti- 
tuted—there is a strong national motivation to let people know what is go- 
ing on there! Because there are things being performed which are sources of 
legitimate prying and a surfacing of ways of letting people know what goes 
on in my department. But once a department serves its function, there is a 
strong inclination towards self-perpetuation and for the enshrining of that 
agency in secrecy. This occurs too often and we need to pursue the legislation 
of Jack Brooks which opens up deliberations of our government—not only 
in the Executive Branch but, hopefully, in the Congress as well. The public 
access to public scrutiny, to public knowledge, to public involvement—to 
perhaps even public control for a change. 

We must have, also, the involvement of citizens in the preparation of 
decisions. The budgeting process should be open; revision of major legis- 
lation should be open, and there should always be a sense of what govern- 
ment does is for the best interests of those who have no powerful lobbying 
group, who have no direct access to those who have power in the White 
House or otherwise, and who quite often have no intense interest because 
they lack understanding. When the regulatory agencies were being estab- 
lished about 40 years ago, when Franklin Roosevelt was President, he 
said—an almost humorous remark now—‘“Regulatory agencies will, indeed, 
be tribunes for the people.” They have not turned out that way. Because 
no matter what the hopes have been, the regulatory agencies were first 
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formed to protect the consumer alone against the encroachment of a selfish 
interest. Quite often the average consumer, the average citizen, has no 
awareness of the procedures, never sees the issues clearly defined and— 
because of that—has a notable absence of interest. And, almost by default, 
there becomes evolved a “sweetheart arrangement” between the regulatory 
agencies themselves and those in industry who are being regulated. Many 
Presidents have perpetuated that deterioration by appointments to regulatory 
agencies—there has been a kind of “revolving door” between the industry 
being regulated and the regulatory agency itself. I would like to stop that if 
I am elected President. 

First of all, I would like to see Congress pass a law that would make it 
illegal for the movement of members of regulatory agencies back into the 
industry from which they have come to the present administration. In the 
last eight years over half the appointments to the nine most important 
regulatory agencies have come from the industries being regulated. And, of 
course, quite often they don’t serve the whole term because of the free 
movement back into the industry from the regulatory agency itself. If it is 
impossible to pass such a law, then through Executive order and through 
a firm commitment from those whom I am considering for appointment, I'll 
prevent that continuous ingress and egress between those two entities in our 
society. We also need to have within the government structure itself a 
competent group who can speak for consumers. Senator Magnuson and 
Congressman Brooks have, thus far, been successful in getting this legisla- 
tion passed—Consumer Protection Agency or Consumer Agency for 
Advocacy. 


Consumer Protection Agency 


I am strongly opposed to the proliferation of new agencies, departments, 
bureaus, boards and commissions because it adds on to an already confused 
federal bureaucratic structure. But this agency, in my opinion, is different. 
If I am elected President, I would look on this group (a very small group, 
by the way) to help me probe constantly, to discover agencies or functions 
which ought to be eliminated. To publicly reveal inadequacies, inaccuracies 
that exist within the people’s own government. I believe that every year 
because of the process of screening out obsolescent aspects of our govern- 
ment, the agency would more than pay for itself. There would also be a 
very low cost—I think ten, eleven, twelve million dollars per year. This 
is about the amount of money that HEW spends every hour. So scaaal 
strongly favor this legislation. I hope the conference committee will pass 
it quickly; that it will be adopted. I hope that President Ford will sign it 
into law. If he should veto it, I hope that Congress will override his veto. 
If the veto should be sustained, I will continue to make it a major issue 
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in the campaign this fall. If I am elected President, I hope it will be one of 
the first bills passed during the next administration. [Loud applause.] 

There has to be another means for citizen involvement in our govern- 
ment. The President is the major spokesman of our country. Access to the 
President from groups represented here today is crucial. Too often in the 
past the White House is surrounded by an impervious obstacle which is 
open to those who are powerful and influential, but was not open to 
those who spoke for the average citizen. That ought to be changed and 
it will be changed if I should be elected President. At the same time we 
ought to pursue an idea that Georgia initiated while I was governor, called 
“tie line.” We set up an in-watch line when anyone in our state at this 
moment, if they have a problem or a need, or a question or a criticism 
can call without cost on a nearby telephone (perhaps their own, if they 
have one) to one number, which is highly publicized through welfare 
checks, public advertisers on radio and television and ask his question and— 
while they hold onto the phone—without delay, the answer will be provided. 
If one’s welfare check or Social Security check doesn’t arrive, while the 
person holds the phone (perhaps an illiterate person) they are connected 
automatically to their own Congressman’s office in Washington to give 
their expression of concern and, perhaps, to receive attention. If they 
go into a local grocery store to buy a chicken and they pay for 3 pounds 
of chicken and, when they get home, they find it weighs 24% pounds— 
they can call the same number and say they got cheated in their local 
grocery store. And, while they hold onto the phone, they can be connected 
to the person in the Agriculture Department who is responsible for the 
accuracy of grocery stores scales, and so forth. I think we now have over 
26,000 categories of complaints on microfilm, and we keep a record of 
complaints in addition to answering questions of that kind. A similar 
occurrence could very well be instituted after the executive bureaucracy 
is simplified enough so that the experts can find the source of an answer to a 
question. [Applause and laughter. ] 


Working in Harmony 


In closing, let me say this: I don’t claim to know all the answers. Many 
of you in the audience are experts in the field of special interest to you. 
One of the reasons I came here was not to teach, or even to promote, but 
to learn. A lot of legislation has already been passed to help those who 
look to you for leadership and perhaps because of your own instigation. 
As that legislation has been passed, quite often it has not received the 
support and adequate financing from our executive leaders in the White 
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House. Another point I would like to make in closing is this: Next year 
perhaps there is going to be a different climate in this country. Can you 
imagine the change that is going to take place in matters that are of great 
concern to you when the President and Congress work in harmony, with 
mutual respect, in close consultation—supporting one another.in the open? 
And when we have a natural inclination to be supportive of suggestions 
which help the consumers of this country? That in itself can be a tremendous 
step forward, even if we never pass another consumer protection or advo- 
cacy bill. Of course we'll pass them, but think for a moment in the field of 
poisonous materials, safety, transportation, energy, taxation, access to gov- 
ernment, environmental quality and many others. . . . If you felt there 
was a receptive ear to your problems, to your suggestions and to your 
criticisms in the White House. . . . This is not a partisan speech but I 
would like to point out that in the last 24 years we have only had Demo- 
crats in the White House for eight years. I think in general (and there are, 
obviously, some exceptions) our Party has stood for a close relationship 
to the voters themselves—with an emphasis on individual citizens and a 
minimal emphasis on powerful intermediaries, which has quite often been 
an obstacle to close and regular access between citizens and the government. 
But that’s going to change and I think it will be a good change. As Ralph 
Nader pointed out when I spoke to the Citizens Forum a few months ago, 
I hope to challenge him in the future for the title of the top consumer 
advocate in the country. And now Id like to answer your questions. 





Nader. Thank you, Mr. Carter . . . for those remarks and sensitivities. 
We now turn to the panel of six reporters, who will ask questions and, 
possibly, follow up inquiries to their questions. The panel is composed of 
Morton Mintz of The Washington Post; Eileen Shanahan of the New York 
Times; Les Whitten of Les Whitten and Jack Anderson [columnists]; 
Steve Aug of The Washington Star; Mike Conlan of UPI, and Karen Elliott 
of the Wall Street Journal. We will start with Mr. Mintz. 


Mintz. Governor, you referred a moment ago to the last few Democratic 
Administrations; it was during their tenure that a tidal wave of mergers 
occurred. That tidal wave really strengthened the power of giant corpora- 
tions over the economy. Those administrations that were in power did 
nothing, and the fact is that Mr. Nixon's Administration was trying to break 
the tidal wave. The Antitrust Commission warns now that we are on the 
brink of a new wave of mergers, and I would like to ask if you are aware of 
Senator Hart’s proposal to try to head it off by giving the Justice Depart- 
ment authority to get an injunction against the mergers that are, in fact, 
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suspected to be illegal, reporting on that resolution and, then, letting you 
have a position on that proposal? 

Carter. I do favor the right of the Attorney General to obtain pre-merger 
injunction and recognize that, during both Republican and Democratic 
Administrations in the past, there have been derogations of consumer rights. 
I can’t claim, obviously, that all the fault lies with one party or the other. 
But there has been a growing awareness, as you know, in the last eight years 
because of actions of those assembled at this head table and others, and I 
think that the response will be different in the future—certainly, if I am 
successful in November. So I do favor the legislation. 

Mintz. Thank you. I have no follow up. 

Nader. If you will just continue in the order designated. Miss Shanahan? 

Shanahan. Governor, you have said that it’s going to take a whole year 
to work out your tax reform program? 

Carter. Yes. 

Shanahan. If those are the circumstances, why do you think you can 
succeed in tax reform where other Presidents of both parties have failed? 

Carter. If I can complete my own analysis, of the tax revision, within a 
shorter period of time, I would certainly proceed aggressively—I would like 
to be cautious in what I promised since the present tax code comprises rough- 
ly 40,000 pages. I believe that it would take approximately a year before a 
final and comprehensive proposal can be made to the Congress. The thing 
that concerns me about tax reform is this: When it is done piecemeal, one 
portion at a time, it’s almost impossible to correct the basic defects or in- 
equities in the tax laws themselves. And those special interest groups—some 
quite benevolent—who are thoroughly aware of an advantage to be derived 
from one particular part of the tax code can focus their attention and their 
influence with congressional members very acutely on that one particular 
aspect of the tax code. The average consumer or voter in this country who 
can exert tremendous pressure on Members of Congress and the President, if 
they are educated, have no way, for instance, under the present tax reform 
bill now in Congress, have no way of understanding exactly what is going on. 
I don’t think we’re going to be successful in providing a substantial in- 
crease in equity by trying to amend the present tax code—paragraph by 
paragraph. I think it is going to have to be, first of all, comprehensive; it is 
going to have to be generic in nature; to basically start from scratch and pre- 
pare a comprehensive proposal at once. A great effort to simplify; the re- 
moval of vast numbers of the special privileges that have, in the past, been 
put into the tax code (and are still there) ; an emphasis on equity and an 
emphasis on simplicity; a guarantee that there will be a truly progressive 
tax rate for those who make a higher income, so that those people can pay a 
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higher percent of their income in taxes, and so forth. So . . . because of the 
comprehensive commitment, that is why and where the delay might be. 
However, I’ll proceed as expeditiously as I can. I'll emphasize one other 
point: 

This has never been attempted, in my memory—where the full resources 
and influence of the White House and the President have been put behind a 
comprehensive assessment of what we have and what we ought to have. If 
I can present to the American people and the Congress, with full participa- 
tion by the congressional leaders by the way, during that process—a tax pro- 
posal that is simpler; fairer; is comprehensive; and guarantees more equity 
of treatment . . . then, I believe we have an excellent chance of passing it. I 
am determined to do it and I consider it on my word of honor at stake; it’s 
not a lightly made commitment—and I consider we have an excellent chance 
to succeed. 

Shanahan. The other day, Governor, you apparently received a phone 
call from Senator Long which he had discussed publicly on the subject of tax 
reform. And, as he recounted the conversation, he made it sound as if you 
had made a commitment to be extremely careful about doing anything that 
might possibly hurt business investments. Is that an accurate, correct reflec- 
tion of what you said to him in the context of perhaps lighter taxes on Capi- 
tol Hull? 

Carter. No, we didn’t discuss that at all. There was nothing in the 
conversation at all that referred to business investments or tax credits or 
anything else. 

Whitten. Governor, first off before I ask my question, I'd like to know 
what kind of toothpaste you use? [Laughter.| 

Carter. If that’s your only question, I’ll answer it. [Laughter-] 

Whitten. As a matter of fact, I just happen to have one about the oil 
industry . . . [Laughter.] Do you feel, Governor, that “big oil” should be 
broken up, one: to divorce it from its control of other energy sources? 

Carter. Yes. | 

Whitten. And/or two. Into separate companies for the oil fields them- 
selves, that is: pipelines, the refineries, the distributors, the retail outlets and 
so on. And, if you do feel on either hand that it should be done, do you plan 
to make sure through your appointments to the FTC, the FPC, the FEA and 
anti-trust this can be carried out in any way? 

Carter. I have been careful about what I said about this subject; not 
because of any political consequences (because it’s a very popular thing to 
be for total divestiture) but because I want to be sure that what I do is right 
and best for the consumers ultimately. I don’t favor total divestiture, as a — 
commitment of my own. I do favor divestiture in two areas: One is the 
wholesale and retail distribution level of fuel and in horizontal investments. 
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Unless I am convinced that there is some alternative way to provide intense 
and adequate competition, the aspect of the influence of oil companies that 
I, about which I feel most concerned, is the horizontal investment into the 
coal fields, geothermal supplies and uranium. And that is my basic concern. 
If I am not convinced, and I have told the oil industry representatives the © 
same thing, that there is an adequate amount of competition (where there 
is not now, by the way) then I would favor divestiture in these two areas. 

Whitten. To tie this in very hard on that... 

Carter. Please? 

Whitten. You say, “... that there is not now...” you said very distinctly? 

Carter. That’s correct. 

Whitten. What steps would you take, if you become President, to reverse 
that situation? 

Carter. Well, I think that, in the past, there has been an inclination on 
the part of the oil companies’ investments in the coal industry to reduce 
the supplies of coal. To artificially raise the price of coal above and 
beyond the rate that would ordinarily accrue because of production costs 
increases and so forth. In my opinion, that is a violation of, perhaps, anti- 
trust laws and I feel that perhaps the strengthening of anti-trust laws or the 
enforcement of those presently on the books can correct that situation. That 
would be an option. But I believe now that there is a need for corrective 
action. 

Whitten. Now—about the toothpaste ...[Laughter.] 

Carter. You've lost your chance at the toothpaste question. [Laughter. ] 

Aug. Mr. Carter, the Ford Administration—as you are probably aware— 
has sought to ease the amount of federal control of airlines, trucks and 
railroads . . 

Carter. Yes. 


Aug. In the belief that it would help consumers by lowering prices, I 
wonder what your view on this is? Would you, for example, specially pad- 
lock the doors on the ICC, CAB? How do you feel about regulating our 
transportation—should it be thrown open to the competitive market place? 

Carter. Well, as has been pointed out many times, there are two aspects 
of regulation. I think one aspect of regulation is very vital to the consumer. 
That is the regulation of things which the consumer cannot adequately 
assess for oneself: hidden chemicals in food, the amount of damage that 
might be done to the environment, and so forth. On the other hand, economic 
regulation which permits, in many instances, an unwarranted increase in the 
price of products to consumers ought to be drastically minimized. Whether 
they would padlock, I can’t commit myself to that drastic a commitment— 
but in my own appointments to the regulatory agencies that are involved 
in economics, I would try to enhance the degree of competition that presently 
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exists and lower the prices that are paid by consumers. One obvious and 
repeated example that is being used is the relative cost of intrastate airline 
travel (such as in Texas or California) compared to equivalent distances 
traveled in interstate airline routes where the cost is almost doubled because 
of the rulings of federal regulatory agencies on interstate transportation. 
Another very serious concern would be in the charge for electricity by power 
companies—say, electric power membership corporations. In some areas, 
because the power is transported across the state line, the Federal Power 
Commission has authorized wholesale rates to, say, the electric membership 
corporations or to cities or to other entities that actually exceed the retail 
level or power costs or charges approved by state regulatory agencies. 

This is a great concern to me and I think it is the kind of abuse that should 
be corrected. So, to summarize: in the economic regulation, I think we need 
to move very drastically to increase competition and to remove the protec- 
tion to the industries themselves and the area of protecting human beings 
against damage from chemicals. Environmental problems . . . I think this 
is an area where regulatory agencies might be strengthened. 

Conlan. A question has support from environmentalists and energy forces 
but has opposition from organized labor, or some segments of organized 
labor: Would you favor a nationwide ban, or prohibitive tax, on throwaway 
beverage containers? 

Carter. I don’t know. I haven’t information to know whether I would 
favor it or not. I don’t know how it has worked in Oregon. I know it has 
been tried there. The former Governor of Oregon thinks it worked very 
well, but, at this time, I would not favor a nationwide law on that subject. 
But I would reserve the right to change my mind in the future if evidence 
is presented to me that it might be advisable. So... that’s a question I can’t 
answer. 

Elliott. You said, Governor, that you oppose opening up of government 
knowledge of how to enrich uranium to private industries. Last week the 
House passed a bill that would allow private industry entering uranium 
enrichment backed by eight billion dollars in government loan guarantees. 
Now, if a particular contract between the private companies and the govern- 
ment doesn’t reach the White House until January, when you are there, 
would you veto those contracts? 

Carter. I hate to say this far ahead of time, when I am still a nominee 
and not a President-elect, what I will do about specific legislation whose 
form I don’t know and which I have never seen. I don’t think it is a matter 
of the private industries knowing about the process, because quite often 
they have performed the process themselves under direct contract with the 
government. This was the case at Hampton Works by DuPont; by G.E. in 
Knolls Atomic Pile Laboratory, for instance, and at Westinghouse and at 
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other places in Pittsburgh. So, it is not a matter of whether or not private 
industry knows about the process—secrecy is not a part of the problem. I 
personally believe that, if the federal government is going to turn over 
to private industry the enrichment responsibility itself and has to guar- 
antee a certain amount of profit as a prerequisite to the industry assuming 
that esponsibility, that this would probably work to the disadvantage of 
our people. I would rather see the same amount of money expended to 
expand our present facilities—if expansion is needed. 

Elliott. Does that mean you would veto a particular contract allowing 
private companies to enrich uranium? 

Carter. I still can’t answer your question, because I don’t know if the 
legislation would call for the President to have the authority to veto a 
contract. That may be a responsibility assigned to ERDA to pursue it. I 
would be under an oath to enforce the law, as it existed at any one particular 
moment; and—if the law required it—this contract arrangement would be 
pursued, of course, in spite of my own aversion to doing it. I would have to 
comply with the law. But, I have expressed to you my .. . 

Elliott. If given a chance, you’d be opposed to it? 

Carter. That’s right. But I can’t promise you that I would veto a specific 
contract if the law had already been passed authorizing the contract to be let. 

Mintz. Mr. Carter, more than thousands of Americans die of cancer 
every day. The American Cancer Foundation stated 90 percent of the cases 
were caused by environmental factors including chemicals in the workplace 
and in the air, drinking water, food and drugs bought. The Senate subcom- 
mittee bill would require screening of all widely-used chemicals to determine 
if they may cause cancers in humans. Do you have a position on this, sir? 

Carter. Well, I’m against cancer. [Laughter.] I’ve seen in my travels 
around the country some of the problems and also some of the results of 
corrective action. I was in a plant, for instance, I believe, in New Hamp- 
shire, that processed asbestos. The manager of the plant was complaining 
very aggressively about OSHA [Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration ] and how OSHA people had come in to “disturb” his plant. Later 
in his conversation, as I went through the plant, some of the employees 
said that two years ago “. . . you couldn’t see from one end of the plant 
to the other,” because of the asbestos in the air; and that was all cleaned 
up and the plant manager was very proud of this change. I asked him what 
made him change his mind? He replied, ““The OSHA people required us 
to do it.” [Laughter.] So . . . Iam concerned about this problem; I think 
this involves a wide range of problems. One of them is insecticides and 
other chemicals which are sprayed. Obviously, others involve the content of 
medicines and foods that are consumed by persons; another one would 
involve the enforcement of air quality standards. Another would be the 
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improper control or testing which would result in some inadvertent poison- 
ing of people. One of the things I do favor, regardless of who does the pre- 
liminary test, is the complete revelation of the results of tests—of chemical 
or medicines before they are put on the market. 

I think this can be done without revealing trade secrets about the exact 
formulae that would comprise a new product. But, at the present time, when 
this testing is done either in public or private laboratories or by the 
company itself, there is no requirement that these tests be made public. 
If they were, I think that interested scientists, maybe scientists who would 
be involved with the consumer groups who are represented here, could 
publicize the possible dangers. So . . . I do favor corrective action in this 
field and would do all I could as President to pursue it. 

Mintz. Governor, I asked the question because Congress has been hung 
up for years on this issue... that is, how can they pass a toxic substances 
bill? The Senate has one and the House bill does not contain the provision 
I talked about. And I wanted to ask again whether you have any views 
that you would like to convey to the people and to the Congress on this 
particular issue of screening all widely-used chemicals to determine that 
they may cause cancer in humans? 

Carter. Did I answer the question? I gave you the best answer I could. 

Mintz. Thank you. 

Shanahan. Governor, there ar a great many proposals for federal leg- 
islation to force corporations to be more law abiding, ranging from rela- 
tively small changes like giving the outside directors control of the [in- 
audible] Committee to comprehensive proposals like Ralph Nader's Federal 
Chartering Bill. Which, if any, of these proposals do you favor? 

Carter. Well, I am not sure about the proposal for federal chartering. 
My own philosophical commitment would be to let the states do it if they 
can or will. And, as a second alternative, to set miniumum standards for 
chartering, and then permit the state to comply, mandatorily, unless they 
want to assume the federal chartering requirements. There are some state 
chartering provisions that obviously are too low and permissive, like the 
ones in Delaware. I think it was Mr. Nader who pointed out to me that, 
for instance, if General Motors wanted to sell their Buick Division, they 
would not even have to seek the approval of their own stockholders; and 
that if a major official in a corporation was convicted of a crime and was 
fined $10,000, the corporation could pay the fine for that individual with- 
out approval of the stockholders. So access of the stockholders to have a 
greater control of the company is something that I would favor very 
strongly. Secondly, I believe that there ought to be a reduction in the protec- 
tion for criminals that is not provided within the corporate structute. I see 
no reason for corporations to give bribes in this country or in other countries. 
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The recent proposal by the administration is that the companies, in effect, 
can go ahead and bribe in foreign countries. They have to reveal the bribe 
to the Commerce Department. It is kept secret for a year, and I understand 
revealed if there is an assessment by the Secretary of Commerce or the 
President that a foreign law was violated. The concept of confidential dis- 
closure, to me, seems to be a conflict in terms; and the concept of permissive 
criminality [laughter] also seems to me to be a conflict in terms. I believe 
it is accurate to say that every nation in the world has bribery defined as a 
crime, and I see no reason why our own country should contribute to cor- 
porate crimes of any kind. 

Shanahan. In talking about a “Minimum Standards Bill” or any other 
approach, do you have some thought as to what you would make a crime, 
other than bribery, in terms of nonfulfillment of federal laws, or anything 
else; and how you would, and at what level within the corporation, make 
anything a crime? 

Carter. I can’t answer that question. Obviously a violation of the state 
or federal laws is, in itself, defined as a crime. And I think the punishment 
should be commensurate with the degree of criminality or the harm that has 
resulted from the commission of the crime. I would prefer to see heavy cor- 
porate fines levied or perhaps a criminal penalty including incarceration 
for leaders of the corporation or business who were peddling and proven to 
be guilty, and this would include damage to persons’ health or lives, or the 
subversion of the orderly structure of our society through bribery and 
other means. 

Whitten. Governor, in view of your forceful words about sweetheart 
deals between the regulatory agencies and industry, and in view of the way 
commercial time on TV has gobbled up so much program time, do you 
favor a drastic cutback in commercial time on TV and will you appoint 
militant FCC Commissioners to try to cut back that time or propose needed 
legislative remedies? 

Carter. I can’t answer the question about whether the present alloca- 
tion of time is adequate. I am not sure even what the requirement is—I 
understand it is about 30 percent. I don’t know the answer. But, anyway, I 
will appoint consumer or citizen advocates on the FCC and in other regu- 
latory agencies as well. One statement that I made about a year ago is that 
one of the goals that I have for my own appointees is that they would be ac- 
ceptable to Ralph Nader. That doesn’t mean that I am going to get his ap- 
proval ahead of time or consult him necessarily in every appointment, but the 
thrust of my own commitment to appointments on regulatory agencies is to 
fulfill the original concept which was that it would be a forum for the people 
and the protection of the people themselves. 
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Whitten. I would like to follow up on those questions. 

Carter. Please do. 

Whitten. I would like to ask you—you must watch TV as we do . 

Carter. As a matter of fact, I do not watch television very much. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

! Whitten. My question has reference to the family. Do you believe there 
ts too much violence on TV—especially as it affects children? 

Carter. Yes, I do think there is too much violence on television. I think 
that the President himself has certainly a right, even an obligation, to 
express to the public displeasure or criticism of programming content. That, 
I believe as I said, is a right and a privilege and a duty. I believe this 
would have a great influence to the extent the President was both forceful 
and trusted to shape the opinion of viewers of television programs. And 
if I should call on parents of this nation, or viewers, to express their 
displeasure, or because of that encroachment on the consciences of their 
children, of extreme violence, I think there would be a beneficial effect 
there. I believe also that within the framework of the law, it would be appro- 
priate to have members of the regulatory agency prescribe some standards. I 
personally don’t favor censorship as such. I think this offers a very fine 
and subjective decision to be made between censorship on the one hand and 
quality of content on the other. But even then I would tend to do things, 
as I told you, through my own appointments on the regulatory agencies and, 
within the law, try to improve the quality of programming, and secondly to 
express my concern from the White House. 

Aug. Mr. Carter, in connection with the FCC, I would like to ask you 
briefly about competition in the telephone business. There ts legislation, you 
know, sponsored primarily by the telephone companies, both the Bell System 
and the independents, which would in effect, drastically cut down, if not 
eliminate, competition within the telephone industry, which has come about 
within the past eight years or so. There is a good deal of controversy over this 
legislation. I wonder, first of all, whether you will favor continued competi- 
tion in the telephone industry? And secondly, whether you would favor the 
current approach by the administration to break up the Bell System? 

Carter. I’m not qualified to answer your question; I’m not familiar with. 
the legislation that has been proposed. I do favor competition within the tele- 
phone industry, I think that there are a couple of instances with which I am 
personally familiar as a businessman and as a candidate. And that is the 
right of competitive companies to provide transportation [sic] systems within 
a motel or hotel or large business or a very rapidly growing political cam- 
paign and so forth. I think this is one area which should be preserved. ‘This 
would involve the within-building exchange system of the telephone sets 
themselves. I think that this is a legitimate reason for a place for competition. 
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I have not observed myself, nor have I been presented any proof that there 
is too much competition within the communication industry now. My own 
inclination now is to think that there is not enough competition. And I be- 
lieve that the proposal initiated by the President is proper. I don’t know the 
details of it, of course; it’s in the hands of the courts or the Justice Depart- 
ment, but I believe that it would be a good move in the right direction. And, 
at this time, I don’t believe that we need any corrective legislation as you 
have described. But I’ve made all these statements without having studied 
the bills; I haven’t heard the debate on them and I’m not an attorney. I 
haven’t had anybody brief me on that subject. 

Conlan. Mr. Carter, the Democratic Platform makes no specific com- 
mitment to no-fault insurance, but I wonder if you could tell us if you would 
favor a nationwide no-fault law, or would you prefer to leave it to the states, 
which seems to be the current administration’s policy? 

Carter. I pursued aggressively as governor, a comprehensive and effective 
complete no-fault law. We were not successful. We passed a no-fault law but 
it was kind of a shell of what we wanted, what I personally wanted. My own 
inclination would be to delay my full commitment to a federal no-fault law 
until after I was able to assess the relative efficacy of the 21 state programs 
that are presently in effect. One of the political circumstances that prevail in 
our country, which I think is a good one, is that, under the original Consti- 
tution, the federal government was only given certain prescribed authority. 
The states reserved the unassigned authority to themselves and, as new prob- 
lems have come up historically in our country, they have first been faced at 
the state level. I believe that this is a good experiment area. This occurred 
in the field of civil rights; it occurred in the field of no-fault insurance; it 
occurred in the field of environmental quality, and other ways. And I think 
the no-fault insurance concept is still in the embryonic stage. I have no aver- 
sion to a federal law that sets minimum standards for no-fault, and I think 
it is going to pass. But, at this point, I think I would need to assess the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the no-fault bills that have been passed. I have studied 
this extensively as Governor of Georgia, particularly their bill in Massachu- 
setts, which was the first law, the one in Puerto Rico, and the Maryland bills. 
And our proposal was based on the Maryland concept. So, ultimately, I think 
we need a comprehensive and nationwide approach to no-fault. I think that 
federal legislation is inevitably going to come. I would like to reserve my 
commitment on that until after I have the time and the authority to assess 
the relative advisability of the different state tests that are now in progress. 

Elliott. Thus far, the country has spent three billion dollars developing 
fast breeder reactor programs and a demonstration plant. And the demon- 
stration plant still hasn’t been built! And the people at ERDA tell me that 
the cost of that demonstration plant is going up $100,000 per month, if it 
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is ultimately built, each month that it is delayed. Do you favor speeding up 
that program? Stopping it? Continuing at the present dragging pace? What 
would you do? 

Carter. The liquid metal fast breeder reactor, in my opinion, is a sub- 
stantial waste of money in the way it is being conducted in our own country 
now. There are working fast breeder reactors using liquid sodium both in 
France and in England. And I think the test data that we hope to get from 
the plant now being built in, I believe, Tennessee is doubtful at best. In the 
last few years, as you know, the AEC, then, and the Congress, in the present, 
have allocated a tremendous amount of our total research and development 
money to the liquid metal fast breeder reactor itself. If atomic power does 
continue in the future to be a major source of energy, then I think the 
breeder principles must be pursued and understood. As you know, Canada 
uses natural uranium only slightly enriched along with heavy water. We 
used natural or light water along with highly enriched fuels. Another possi- 
bility in the future is to use thorium—but then a separate and distinct kind 
of breeder reaction which does not require, I don’t believe, liquid sodium. 
So, I think that the amount of money that we are presently spending for 
liquid metal fast breeder reactors should be drastically reduced. I think we 
should maximize our own benefit to be derived from observing France and 
England’s progress, they are already at least as far along as we will be when 
we get the liquid metal fast breeder reactor completed, and that atomic 
power itself be relegated to the last priority as far as energy sources are con- 
cerned. That we have an emphasis on conservation, which we have not yet 
done; basically shift from oil to coal, which I think we must do; and shift 
research and development funds a great deal stronger toward solar energy. 
Did I answer? [Applause.] 

Nader. Just a few questions from the audience. The time is getting short, 
as you know. The question is from Beverly Moore, Jr., of the Class Action 
Reports: “What is your position regarding expanding class action damage 
suits by consumer and pollution victims as an alternative or supplement to 
regulatory solutions?” 

Carter. One of the proposals that I favor is to let the state attorneys 
general be authorized to file class action suits for people within their own 
states. This is presently prohibited. I also would like to see legislation passed 
to overthrow the Supreme Court rulings that in the past have blocked con- 
sumer class action suits. As you know, there have been two very damaging 
decisions made, both of which I think are not in the best interest of our 
people. One says that you cannot file a class action suit unless your own 
losses have been (I think) $10,000 or more! and the other one says that, be- 
fore you file a suit that is based on a class action principle, you must notify 
every single person, which may be more than a million, that the suit is being 
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filed on their behalf. So, as a general principle, I favor the concept of the class 
action suits, and those are three examples that come to mind immediately. I 
am not an expert on the subject, but as Governor of Georgia, in my own con- 
sumer protection proposals, these principles were included in my requests 
from the legislature. 

Nader. Ray Watts of the Senate Small Business Committee asks: “Present 
law permits General Motors, for example, one of the two or three largest 
refrigerator makers in the world, to keep secret its investment, sales, and 
profit in its refrigerator division. Would you favor changing that law so as 
to require public disclosure of large operations in particular industries of 
the multinational conglomerate corporations—that is, where they have 
several divisions at various economic activities and they don’t disclose them?” 

Carter. I think you all probably realize that I am not any better qualified 
to answer these questions than you are, and perhaps there have been ques- 
tions asked that all of you can provide the answers to. I don’t understand 
exactly the problem of that particular question, since the price of refrig- 
erators is not a matter that is under the purview of regulatory agencies 
except the anti-trust laws. I think, under the chartering provisions, that we . 
discussed earlier, this might very well be an avenue that could be used to 
reveal (at least to stockholders) which would then be an avenue for public 
knowledge, of how the different divisions within a corporation report their 
profits. I was under the impression that corporations already provided that 
kind of information. As far as requiring the companies to reveal every 
aspect of that internal accounting data, I think that is probably going too 
far; but, in a major division, like the manufacture of all home appliances, 
or say the Ford or Chrysler or Lincoln profits as a division, I think that this 
is information that ought to be made available to stockholders themselves. 
Ralph, you can probably follow up with a question on that since I don’t 
quite understand what the problem is, and am not familiar with that debate. 

Nader. The League of Women Voters asks you: “Do you envision any 
financial aid or help for small farmers or family farms?” I assume that 
question is asked in the context of the takeover of farms by large corporations 
in some parts of the country. 

Carter. I think, as a farmer, the thing that the small family farmer needs 
most is a long-range and predictable agricultural policy. It is obvious to me 
that Secretary Butz has as his major background experience and as his major 
interest the food processors and grain speculators and not the small family 
farmer and the consumer. [Applause.] I believe, in the long run, that an 
agricultural policy that does benefit the small family farmer is almost 
invariably compatible with what is best for the consumers who don’t live 
on farms: maximum production; adequate reserve retention; price or base 
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supports that are roughly equivalent to production costs and don’t guarantee 
a profit; aggressive sale of American agricultural products overseas when 
once our country’s needs are met; and predictability. These are some aspects 
of agricultural policy, that some of which are presently absent. I believe 
that financing has been a very serious problem. When I was campaigning 
in Wisconsin, just to give you one quick set of statistics, I did a great deal 
of research because we don’t have very many dairies left in Georgia (they 
have all closed down). But I discovered, for instance, that the average dairy 
farmer in Wisconsin has an investment in the farm and equipment and cows 
of $180,000. The average net profit per family off that dairy farm is less than 
$7,000 a year. That includes the work that has been performed by the 
farmer, the wife, and the children. This is a very, very low return on that 
high an investment. If the farmer sold the farm and put the $180,000 in a 
savings and loan institution at a 5 percent interest rate, they could make 
$9,000 a year on interest, without working at all. Well, there are real needs 
in agriculture, but I think one of the basic additional needs that I would 
describe in closing my answer is that the facts about farming and what our 
agricultural industry means to our nation’s foreign trade, the special prob- 
lems of the agricultural community, and emphasis on government programs 
in support for the family farm itself and not the corporate farms, and 
emphasis on the family farm and the consumer and not on grain speculators 
and food processors. These changes, I think, would be advantageous to our 
country. 

Nader. Last question, because we are running out of time, from Susan 
Gross, Counsel for Public Interest Law: “Do you favor authorizing federal 
agencies to provide financial assistance to citizen groups such as consumer 
and environmental groups who wish to participate in agency proceedings, 
cannot afford to do so, and can be deemed to represent important unrepre- 
sented interests?” 

Carter. I hope that question came from the audience and not from .. . 
[Laughter.] At this time, I don’t favor that. I would first like to try the 
Consumer Protection Agency as an advocacy group for consumers, and see 
how well that works. And to see that, if that change and an understanding, 
responsive attitude from the White House, and openness of government 
wouldn’t adequately solve the problem. The regulatory agencies’ change in 
attitude would be another factor. So, I would prefer to hold off on my 
approval of providing direct financial aid to consumers individually or to 
private groups, from federal agencies, until after I see how well these other 
proposals, cumulatively, can benefit the consumers of this country. 

Let me say this in closing .. . Mr. Nader said this was the last question. 
I will repeat in saying that I don’t know all the answers. I have learned a 
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lot from your questions and from the materials that you have been very 
gracious in submitting to me. I think it is very constructive for the nominee 
of the major party to come and be subjected to this kind of open interroga- 
tion on some very sensitive issues. Not having been a Member of the Con- 
gress, and not having been involved in the debates of its committees and 
not having heard much of the testimony, I am not qualified to answer a lot 
of the questions. I would like to ask you to do one more thing for me: If I 
am elected President, then as the President of our country, I hope you will 
let me come back [Applause.] 

Nader. Thank you very much, Mr. Carter, for the generous time you 
have spent with us today. 





AUGUST CAMPAIGNING 


EQUAL JUSTICE 


In an address to the American Bar Association in 
Atlanta, Ga., August 11, 1976, Mr. Carter said: 


“We will not lie, cheat or steal, nor tolerate among us those who do.” 

These words comprise the ancient code of honor which was adopted and 
still is used by the Air Force and Military Academies, and which has recently 
been questioned as being too strict and rigid for the future leaders of our 
nation’s armed forces. 

Is this too strict a code for cadets? I think not. Is this too strict a code for 
senior military officers who defend our country? I think not. Is this too 
strict a code for any public official who serves our nation? I think not. 

All too often in recent years, laxity and the abandonment of rigid high 
standards among our leaders has caused our nation to suffer and to grieve. 
It has been the law, and our national commitment to the law, that has kept 
the fabric of our society from being ripped apart. Even with a total commit- 
ment to the law we are not perfect, but we have a framework within which 
we can work toward a more just and perfect society. 

During this post-Watergate era, our nation has been struggling anew with 
the question of how to establish and maintain standards of morality and 
justice. So far we have failed. 

Unfortunately, there has been little progress toward enacting reforms that 
are needed to get our government’s house in order. There has been strong 
political opposition to legislation designed to secure more openness, account- 
ability and increased integrity in government. 

Nearly forty years ago President Franklin Roosevelt had a proud vision 
of regulatory agencies. He said they would be “tribunes of the people” and 
would provide “active and positive protection of the people against private 
greed.” 

But in fact, regulatory agencies and other important government positions 
are still used as dumping grounds for unsuccessful candidates, faithful politi- 
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cal partisans, out of favor White House aides, and representatives of special 
interests. 

For instance, if a recent nomination is approved by Congress, the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission will have a majority of its members who 
have come directly from the Ford or Nixon White House staffs. 

Of the forty-five appointments to the nine most important regulatory 
bodies in the past five years, more than half have come from the regulated 
industries themselves. This unprecedented abuse is a sign of contempt for 
the regulatory agencies and for the public they are supposed to defend and 
protect. 

Bribery is a crime in every nation in the world, but the administration 
solution to the embarrassing problem of international bribery is, in effect, a 
proposal to allow corporations to engage in bribery so long as they report 
such illegal transactions to the Department of Commerce. Of course, the 
proposal is that the reports can be kept secret from the public, perhaps for- 
ever. “Confidential disclosure” and “authorized criminality” seem to be 
contradictions in terms. 

This is not the kind of reform the American people want nor the kind of 
moral leadership the American people deserve. 

Our nation has seen crimes discovered, publicized, and then condoned. 
This almost inevitably produces a subtle lowering of standards, and a per- 
vasive acceptance in government of the right to break the law. 

Almost 50 years ago Justice Brandeis wrote in a legal dissent: “Our gov- 
ernment is the potent, the omnipotent teacher. For good or for ill it teaches 
the whole people by its example. Crime is contagious. If the government 
becomes a lawbreaker, it breeds contempt for the law; it invites every man to 
become a law unto himself; it invites anarchy.” 

In times of crisis where is our protection from this threat? Ostensibly, 
from the Department of Justice. 

But following the recent Presidential elections, our U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral has replaced the Postmaster General as the chief political appointee, 
and we have on recent occasions witnessed the prostitution of this most 
important law enforcement office. 

It was disgraceful that because of actual crimes within the Department 
of Justice and a lack of trust in the Attorney General, a Special Prosecutor 
had to be appointed just to enforce the law. As much as is humanly possi- 
ble, the Attorney General should be removed from politics and should enjoy 
the same independence and authority and should deserve as much confi- 
dence as did the Special Prosecutor during the last few weeks of the Water- 
gate investigation. 

Recently, the U.S. Senate overwhelmingly passed a bill establishing a 
permanent Special Prosecutor, to be appointed by the President. If a Special 
Prosecutor is needed, we should strengthen the Senate bill and let the courts 
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and not the President make the appointment. My own preference is that the 
Special Prosecutor be appointed only as needed and not comprise another 
permanent government agency. These opinions are, I understand, shared by 
some of the foremost investigators, prosecutors and congressional leaders 
who were active in resolving the Watergate crisis. 

It is obvious that our Executive Branch of government cannot be assigned 
all the blame. Scandals in the Congress involving the improper spending of 
public money have not been prevented, nor have they been instantly and 
vigorously investigated. 

If I become President, I will never turn my back on official misdeeds. I 
intend to take a new broom to Washington and do everything possible to 
sweep the house of government clean. 

Change is difficult to implement and to accept, but it is inevitable. As 
Alvin Toffler has said, “Change is the process by which the future invades 
our lives.” In the scientific and agricultural world, I always saw change and 
innovation welcomed eagerly. It seems to be different in government and 


in law. 
“Changing Times . . . Unchanging Principles” 


We need not fear change, so long as we hold fast to an unchanging core 
of personal integrity and ideals. 

A woman who had a great influence on my life was Miss Julia Cole- 
man, my high school principal who gave me an early introduction to the 
world of art, books, and music some 40 years ago. As a retired school 
teacher in 1962, she wrote these words in a Christmas letter to some 
friends: 

“We have to adjust to changing times and still hold out for unchanging 
principles. It is not easy. But neither education nor religion promises us an 
easy life. Anyway, I like it better with challenge and effort—-with ideals 
of service to causes good and true.” 

“To adjust to changing times and still hold out for unchanging prin- 
ciples . . .” I don’t know how a Justice Holmes or a Chief Justice Marshall 
could have expressed it any better. 

A combination of unwise and impractical rules and procedures, lack 
of effective management of cases, and increasing case loads has priced the 
poor and middle American out of the judicial system. Now even the 
wealthy citizen and big business are finding the price of justice too high 
to pay. 

Thus we have the very poor, the very wealthy, and all of us in between 
joined in one goal and purpose—to create a workable system of justice. 
We must examine and change our own judicial system so that it serves 
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all justly and at a price one can afford to pay. We must move boldly, 
quickly, and with persistence until we reach this goal. 

I note with concern that the current administration has recently recom- 
mended a one-third cut in the budget of the Legal Services Corporation. 

The best deterrent to crime is swift and certain justice. Civil justice is of 
no practical value to the average citizen when cases are intolerably delayed. 
Of the $4.4 billion spent by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
over the past eight years, only 6 percent was allocated to aid state and local 
courts. This is a grossly misdirected set of priorities. 

There are demands for complex and controversial changes in your own 
profession, and it is obvious that you are concerned about such issues as: 
reduced jury size; legal assistance for indigents; reorganization of the court 
system ; administrative officers and balanced case loads; simplified civil and 
criminal court procedures; compulsory arbitration outside of court; prepaid 
legal service; public legal clinics; the use of paraprofessionals; expanded 
class action rights; broadened definitions of legal standing; funding of public 
interest law; elimination of fixed fee schedules; and relaxation of advertising 
restriction, 

This agenda shows that the American Bar Association is becoming increas- 
ingly active in assessing change in the infrastructure of our legal society. 

As lawyers, you are in a superb position to analyze other changes that are 
inevitable and necessary in our society. Your knowledge of the past, your 
educational background, your influence at the point of debate and decision, 
and your constant involvement in the multi-faceted aspects of our private 
and public life equip you uniquely to shape the future of our country. 

As Governor of Georgia, I studied court records, and visited our prisons 
and noted how few wealthy, influential criminals were ever punished. I talked 
with inmates and heard: convincing stories of injustice and inequality. I 
traveled the state and listened, again and again, to the questions and frus- 
irations of average citizens who had come in contact with our system of 
justice. 

So, with the cooperation of the Georgia Bar, I went to the legislature, and 
we were successful in implementing a series of reforms in our judicial 
system: a nominating system to insure merit appointment of judges; man- 
datory retirement for judges and a method of hearing citizen complaints 
and removing incompetent judges from office; automatic review to insure 
increased uniformity of sentencing among judges; a uniform and unified 
court system (to allow a more efficient and timely dispensation of justice) 
prison reform with emphasis on rehabilitation ; a professionalized Georgi 
Bureau of Investigation; a reduction of emphasis on victimless crimes; 
expanded staff aid for judges and administrative officers for the courts. 
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We Must Look Beyond Today 


It is of course difficult for all of us to lift our vision beyond the specific 
issues of our daily lives, such as tax law and torts, and to concern ourselves 
with the broader issues of a free society and social justice. We deplore the 
present circumstances in our nation but we often refrain from an inspired 
and aggressive search for better laws or better administration of those we 
have. 

Whether we are lawyers or candidates or peanut farmers, we tend to avoid 
controversial issues because we are afraid we might lose a customer or a client 
or a vote or a dollar. But almost every important improvement is going to be 
controversial. 

The laws must be constantly changing to accommodate the forces and 
counter-forces in our dynamic society and the total law at any time is an 
expression of the structure of society. There simply must be a close correla- 
tion between law and justice. 

It is no secret that most professions, including your profession, are in great 
disfavor with the American people. So are the courts, businessmen, poli- 
ticians and the government in general. Many people believe that they are 
denied fairness in the courts, in the marketplace and in the government gen- 
erally. Fundamental to this attitude is the lack of a workable system of justice 
in the broadest sense. 

I hope that you will think grandly of your role as attorneys in providing 
equal justice for all. If elected President, I will be an eager partner with 
you. 

A prime responsibility of our next President will be to reestablish the 
confidence of the American people in the professions, in business, and in the 
various departments that make up our government. In other words, to rees- 
tablish confidence in the American system. 

The question is not who caused the problems but who will correct them. 
It is not merely whether we want to make some incremental corrections but 
whether we wish to preserve the system. Time is running short and only by 
making our system of justice fair and workable can it be preserved. 

Substantial improvements are needed in our government, and as one of our 
noted Supreme Court justices said, “Sunshine is the best disinfectant.’”” We 
need a comprehensive sunshine law in Washington so that special interests 
will not retain their exclusive access to the decision making process. 

e Absolutely no gifts of value should ever again be permitted to a public 
official. 

© Complete revelation of all business and financial involvement of major 
officials should be required, and none should be continued which constitute 
a possible conflict with the public interest. 
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e The sweetheart arrangement between regulatory agencies and industries 
being regulated should be terminated, and no personnel transfers between 
agency and industry should be permitted until after an extended period of 
time has elapsed. 

e The activities of lobbyists must be more thoroughly revealed and 
controlled. 

e Public financing of campaigns should be extended to Members of 
Congress. 

© Minimum secrecy within government should be matched with maxi- 
mum privacy for private citizens. 

e All federal judges, diplomats and other major officials should be selected 
on a strict basis of merit. 

e Every effort should be made to encourage our people to — in 
government, including universal voter registration for elections and the 
strengthening of citizen advocacy groups. 

e Tax inequities must be rooted out. This will be a major and urgent proj- 
ect if I am elected President. 

Even when these difficult changes in laws and regulations are made the 
search for true justice will of course not be complete. 


The Law Has Limits 


There are limits to what the law can do. It can establish the outer limits 
of acceptable conduct in a civilized society, but it cannot teach us or force 
us to do what is right. That understanding and that moral imperative must 
come from institutions even more ancient and more personal than the law— 
from family and community and the ethical and religious training which 
they alone can impart. 

We must be dedicated to the preservation and enhancement of these basic 
institutions of family and community which can give rise to a more perfect 
justice than any written code can hope to compel. 

I have traveled in this country for the past 19 months perhaps more than 
any other individual. I have talked a lot, but I have also listened. I can tell 
you that our people have been hurt and embarrassed, but they have not given 
up, they have not yet turned away. 

There is a reservoir of honesty and decency and at among our people 
that can, in a democracy, find expression in our government. 

Our people are willing to give our nation’s leaders one more chance to 
correct our mistakes, to answer difficult questions, to meet legitimate needs, 
and to achieve a higher standard of freedom, equality and justice. If we dis- 
appoint them again—we may not get another chance. 

There is a great responsibility on us. We must not fail. 
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JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY DINNER 


In an address to the West Virginia Democratic Par- 
tys Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner at Charleston, 
W. Va., August 14, 1976, Mr. Carter said: 


First of all, let me say it is a great honor for me to be back in West Vir- 
ginia. This is a state where I feel at home. You have a lot in common with 
my own state. You have tremendous coal deposits under your surface lands. 
As you know, peanuts grow under the ground also, so I have a lot in com- 
mon with you there. I also want to say that I feel at home with the people 
at this head table. We have a lot in common. 

The first year that I was Governor of Georgia we had our State Democratic 
Committee meeting. Our choice to come and be a speaker to that group was 
my good friend, Robert Byrd. And if I am elected, and if you’ll help me get 
elected in November, I look forward as President to working with him in a 
major position in the Senate. 

I’ve learned a lot these past twenty months traveling around the country. 
I’ve learned to appreciate my home. Plains is a little town of 683 people, al- 
most all of us are farmers. I never knew Plains was anything very special, but 
now when I go home, there are 500 to 750 or 1,000 tourists in town every day. 
I hope that after November 2 they will still be there. 

I have learned to appreciate the country, the rural area. And I’ve learned 
to understand the people who live in the country, who move to the city 
to earn enough money so they can afford to live in the country. We have every 
Sunday morning at our church a large number of people who come to visit. 
I started to say worship with us. Some of them apparently haven’t been in 
church very often, but we always make room for them and welcome them 
there. A couple of Sundays ago there were two tourists from Miami who 
left the church after the service, and one of them turned to the other and said, 
“How did I do in the service?” And the other fellow said, “Well, you did 
okay, but the word is hallelujah and not Hialeah.” 

I also feel proud to be here because of your own heritage. West Virginia 
has a Democratic heritage. All of us were impressed in 1960 when you opened 
your arms and opened your hearts to John Kennedy. It was the turning point 
in the nomination of that great man. 

And you’ve had in Congress a superlative congressional delegation. And 
I look forward next year to working with that delegation and with your 
new, great, Democratic Governor, Jay Rockefeller. 

Shortly after the California, New Jersey and Ohio primaries, when it 
seemed assured that I would be the nominee, I went to Washington to meet 
with Senator Byrd and with Jennings Randolph and all the Democratic 
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Senators. And following our meeting, at which they endorsed me unani- 
mously, one of the network television reporters asked Senator Byrd, “You’ve 
been here a long time, you’ve heard a lot of Presidential candidates promise 
that the government is going to be completely reorganized and made effi- 
cient, economical, and purposeful and manageable. Do you believe that 
Jimmy Carter, who’s promised this, can carry out the promise, knowing 
about the opposition that’s going to be there from the massive special in- 
terest groups in Washington?” And I was afraid to hear the answer. But 
Senator Byrd said, “Absolutely. It will be done if he is elected, and we’re 
going to help him.” I’ll never forget that. And obviously he knows that I 
am counting on him. 

Last night I wrote Senator Jennings Randolph a thank you note. He 
sent me a book that expresses very clearly his own concept of what govern- 
ment ought to be. It’s a book that relates to ethics—honesty, integrity, open- 
ness, purposefulness, in public service. And along with it, he sent me a letter 
outlining what the Congress had attempted to do under his leadership in 
the field of energy. That’s a remarkable condensation of what he’s meant to 
the country. A man whose reputation is justifiably great. A man who’s been 
in the Congress since 1933, I believe. Who was there during the depression 
years, working with Franklin Roosevelt. Who was there to help form the 
REA program that turned on the electric lights in the isolated farm house 
where I lived. And who’s been present as the major decisions have been made 
that shaped our country. And I’m deeply grateful for his friendship and 
thank West Virginia for letting the nation have a leader like Jennings 
Randolph. Thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

I just want to say a few things tonight. Things that are important to me 
as a Democratic nominee for President. Someone told me, I think it was 
Sharon [Percy Rockefeller], that I’m the first Presidential nominee who’s 
ever come to West Virginia to speak at a Jefferson-Jackson Day banquet. 
I’m glad you honored me by letting mecome. _ 


Shift to Dependence on Coal 


I’ve tried to single out a few things that are important to you uniquely 
in this state. One I know is the energy problem. As I’ve traveled and cam- 
paigned throughout the country, particularly in New England, I’ve pointed 
out that we must have a comprehensive energy policy for our country. That 
the major thrust of it is inevitably going to be a shift from primary depend- 
ence on oil to primary dependence on coal. 

In 1950, 35 percent of our energy came from coal. We’ve got about 40 
years supply of oil left in the whole world. In our country alone, we’ve got 
six hundred years, at least, supply of coal. Three hundred years of which is 
clean burning and readily accessible. And as you know, major portions of it 
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are in the Appalachian regions. One statement that I’ve made throughout 
the country is that as we shift our efforts toward increasing use of coal, the 
emphasis ought to be on extraction and use of coal from. Appalachia and 
not the far western deposits. 

Last year, we produced 650 million tons of coal—about 110 million came 
from your own state. A lot of people say that we haven’t got any ability to 
expand production because in the last few years we’ve not seen it expand at 
all. But a study by the American Institute of Engineers says that by 1985 
we can be producing 1,250 million tons of coal—about twice as much—that’s 
clean burning, efficient and near the point where the energy must be con- 
sumed, that is, the eastern seaboard. 

So the future of West Virginia, Appalachian coal, is indeed bright if we 
can have a government policy that recognizes this tremendous resource, has 
research and development money going into better extraction, better safety, 
cleaner burning coal supplies. I’m committed to that proposition and you 
can depend on it. 

As that change takes place we must be very careful to honor and protect 
the courageous men and families who have for generations gone into the 
deep mines. About half the coal now is produced from deep mines in this 
country. The other half from strip mines. 

I was distressed to read in a speech Jay Rockefeller made recently that on 
the average for the last five years, West Virginia has lost forty men per year 
in coal mine accidents. Our present laws are not being adequately enforced. 
Inspection is not rigid enough. And this tragic loss must be reduced or elimi- 
nated. I agree with what Jay Rockefeller said, that the goal we set for our- 
selves must not be 30 deaths, not 25 deaths, not 20 deaths per year, but zero 
deaths among those who serve us so well, so sacrificially, and so bravely in 
the coal mines. I want to make it certain that it doesn’t have to be an act 
of bravery to supply our energy needs from your coal mines. 

Government can be sensitive. Government can be well organized. Govern- 
ment can be honest. Government can be open. 

In recent years, it hasn’t been. Our country has suffered from it. We’ve 
been embarrassed. We’ve been alienated. We’ve withdrawn. We've been 
concerned. We’ve been ashamed at times. That need not be. Our people’s 
spirit has not been broken. In the last 24 years, we’ve had Democrats in the 
White House only eight years—only eight years. There’s been.a reason for it, 
and I’ll get to that in a few minutes. 

But what do we want from government? We want to work. We-want:jobs. 
We haven’t got them. In 1968, when Richard Nixon defeated Hubert Hum- 
phrey, the unemployment rate was 3.6 percent. Today, it’s more:than twice 
that high—about 7.8 percent and going up. 

There has been a philosophy within the Republican Party that the best 
way to hold down inflation is to create a buffer supply of unemployed human 
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beings. Any economic concept that thinks that the best way to control infla- 
tion is to keep people out of work is bankrupt, and our country cannot tolerate 
this any longer. 

Even with an emphasis on inflation—let unemployment go where it will— 
what has been the record under John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson? Do 
you know what the average inflation rate was per year? 2 percent. Under 
Nixon and Ford, do you know what the average inflation rate has been per 
year? 6.9 percent. This is not progress. 


Economic Policy Tied to Human Needs 


And it shows that an understanding of economics, when the human factor 
is left out, is not good for our nation in any respect. Recessions hurt those 
who are weakest, who are already poor, who are rural or isolated, who have 
marginal educational opportunities, whose family ties are weak, who are 
timid and inarticulate. Under the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, 
for eight years, we had zero recessions. Under Eisenhower, Nixon and Ford— 
five recessions. 

The Republicans have always claimed that in spite of the statistics at least 
they don’t waste money. The Democrats, in their inclination to help human 
beings with social programs, create enormous deficits. But what’s the record? 
The accumulated deficits for the last two years and under the administra- 
tion’s current budget are $170 billion, more than the last thirty years com- 
bined. Under Kennedy and Johnson, the average deficit was less than $7 
billion a year. Under Nixon and Ford, the average deficit has been more 
than $24 billion a year. 

I don’t want to paint a black picture, or a frightful picture of our country. 
I don’t want to criticize those who struggle with these needs. And here’s a 
legitimate question—is anyone trying to do anything about our human needs? 
The answer is yes. Under Jennings Randolph’s leadership, there have been 
a series of public works bills passed by the Congress to put our people back 
to work, to provide services for those in communities where the services are 
actually needed. Not to waste money, but to spend it wisely as a tremendous 
investment in our own citizens. 

The last time President Ford vetoed a bill—the next to the last—he let the 
Senate leadership know, “I can’t accept that bill, work out one that’s more 
modest.” And that’s what Senator Randolph did. And the bill passed. And 
did President Ford sign it? No. It was vetoed. Seven hundred thousand jobs 
lost to our people. 

Unemployment hurts every family almost. And, particularly, those who are 
unemployed for a long term. So the Congress passed a bill and said that for 
a family that is unemployed, let’s help them simply make the payments on 
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their own home mortgages until they get another job. The Congress passed 
this bill. President Ford vetoed it. 

Children need to eat, even if their fathers and mothers don’t work. So the 
Congress passed a school lunch bill. A program that was started originally by 
my own Senator, Richard Russell. This was designed to provide school lunch 
room services for the poorer families. And President Ford vetoed it. 

My middle son, Chip, his wife’s name is Caron. She teaches a pre-first 
grade class of children who can’t quite make it because of their devastating 
poverty. Almost all those students happen to be black. When they cut off 
the funds for the school lunch program, my daughter-in-law, without telling 
me or Rosalynn, took money out of her own pocket and bought food and 
milk for those children. Later, when she could afford it no longer, she asked 
her father to contribute money. And he did, to buy milk for those children. 

But the veto of such needed legislation is not typical of the attitude of our 
country or public servants. 

There was another bill passed to provide better medical care in rural areas 
and inner cities, to let doctors go there. It was vetoed. There was another 
bill passed to give Vietnamese veterans, the most unappreciated heroes in 
our history, an educational opportunity. It was vetoed by President Ford. 

These vetoes don’t help our nation’s economy. They don’t save money. 
They cause human suffering. And wisely, the leaders on the platform with 
me tonight overrode those vetoes. Too long, we’ve had government by veto. 
Negative government. That’s got to change, 

I very seldom say anything good about Richard Nixon. But he only vetoed 
an average of seven bills per year. President Ford has vetoed 27 bills per year. 


Inadequate Family Leadership 


I don’t want to go into much more detail about governmental problems. 
But I want to make one point that I made in New Hampshire the other day 
that causes me deep concern. And that’s the impact of inadequate leadership 
on our families. Forty percent of all marriages today end in divorce. In 1960, 
children born of unwed mothers comprised one out of twenty. Last year, one 
out of eight. There’s 2 tremendous increase in crime brought about primarily 
by unemployment, a shift toward drug addiction, alcoholism, emotional prob- 
lems for young people. Among those in our society today, black and white, 
rich and poor, between 15 and 19 years old, the second most frequent cause 
of death is suicide. This is coupled with a lowering of moral standards. In 
the last ten years, the gonorrhea rate has tripled among our children less than 
14 years old. This has got to be dealt with. 

Government leaders—Presidents, majority leaders, committee chairmen, 
governors, Members of Congress—can’t do it alone. There has got to be a 
surge of commitment and concern among those of us, like the 3,000 to 3,500 
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assembled here tonight, who care and who’ve been blessed by God with ma- 
terial wealth, social prominence, leadership capabilities, and community in- 
fluence. I think you all noticed at the Democratic Convention the remarkable 
demonstration of unity, of binding together. And that includes you, no mat- 
ter what your position in life might be. You’re an American citizen, and 
when our kids have gonorrhea, when our young men commit suicide, and 
drug addiction is with us, when fathers and mothers are unemployed, when 
families break up, when health care is not there, it’s a responsibility of us all. 

There are some things which must be done that I’ve spelled out very 
clearly over the last twenty months and in my acceptance speech. Our income 
tax system in this country is a disgrace to the human race. It’s got to be 
changed. The surest income to be taxed is the income earned from manual 
labor. There are all kinds of loopholes and special privileges for people that 
are powerful, and nowadays, the average family that makes a million dollars 
a year pays a lower percentage of this income in taxes than does the average 
family that makes less than $10,000 a year. We need basic reform. Not 
amendments, one section at a time, but a comprehensive analysis of a fair 
way for our people to be taxed. - 

Health care is a problem. In this country now we spend an average of $550 
per year for every man, woman, and child in our nation. There is no other 
nation on earth that spends as much on health care as a percentage of their 
gross national product. But we still have gross inequities. And sometimes with 
a poor family, or even one with fairly moderate means, when someone gets 
sick they are reluctant to go to a doctor. I heard the other day a story that 
illustrates this point. I don’t know if it was a coal miner or a peanut farmer, 
but he went to the doctor and the doctor said, “Sir, you need an operation. 
Do you believe that you have enough money to afford it?” And the fellow 
thought for awhile, and he said, “Doctor, I want to ask you a question, if 
I don’t have enough money to pay, do you think I still need the operation?” 

Well, the fear of enormous medical costs is bad enough. But we still have 
a tremendous affliction on our people in unmet preventive care. I grew up on 
a farm in an isolated area. I got good medical care. But the emphasis was 
on the prevention of disease. Those of you who are as old as I am remember 
those diseases: typhus, typhoid, diphtheria, whooping cough, mumps, mea- 
sles, and polio. But the emphasis was on prevention. We need a comprehen- 
sive nationwide mandatory health care system in this country. And if I’m 
elected, that will be a major goal of mine. 


Open Government . . . Competent Managment 


In closing, I would like to say one other thing. We need an open govern- 
ment to let our people know what our government leaders are doing, includ- 
ing the President. Every time our nation’s made a serious mistake in the 
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managing of foreign affairs—in Watergate, Cambodia, Vietnam—it’s been 
because our people have been excluded from the process. We’ve [not] known 
what was going on. We’ve been held at arm’s length and separated from 
our Own government. 

I grew up on a farm. I never wasted my own money. I saw what good 
government services did to change my life. My family’s lived in Georgia 
more than 200 years. Nobody in my father’s family ever finished high school 
before me. I had a good chance in life. And I want to be sure that government 
gives our young people today a good chance in life. 

I don’t believe in giveaway programs. I don’t believe in wasted money. 
I don’t believe in confusion in government. I believe in tough, competent 
management. And I also believe in delivering services to people who legiti- 
mately need those services in an efficient and economical and sensitive way. 
This is what the American people want. It’s not liberal or conservative. It’s 
just what’s right. 

I want you to help me this fall. To be elected, yes. But also to set a stand- . 
ard of service. To help tear down the wall that exists between our people 
and our government. To help tear down the wall that exists between the 
White House and the Congress. To tear down the wall that exists among the 
regions of our country. To tear down the wall that exists between different 
races or religions. 

These walls have kept us from one another. They’ve kept us from sharing 
the responsibilities for our own future. They’ve isolated us and weakened us 
and drained the strength that’s there. I know as much about this country, I 
believe, as any other person because I’ve campaigned so hard. And [ve seen 
it as an innate strength that hasn’t been shaken. Our economical strength is 
still there. Our system of government is the best on earth. And our people 
are our most tremendous resource of all. I want to see investments made in 
people and not just in buildings and atomic weapons. I want to see our coun- 
try go back to work. I want to see defects eliminated in government delivery 
of services. 

If we can put a space vehicle on Mars, I believe that we can four-lane 
the highway between Charleston and Princeton in less than twenty-five 
years. 

We've accomplished the most difficult task already. And that is to unify 
the Democratic Party. I believe that we can go from there to unify our 
nation. But we Democrats have been bound together, not because of Jimmy 
Carter, not because of Chairman Bob Strauss, not even because of great 
senatorial leaders. We’ve been bound together because we have a common 
concern and a common purpose and a common hope and a common ideal 
and a common dream that gives us strength. But we derive our strength from 
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the factory shift lines and the barbershops and beauty parlors, and truck 
drivers and farmers and miners and carpenters. People who don’t want any- 
thing selfish out of government, but who want to see us once again have a 
nation that’s strong, and honest, and sensitive, open and of which we can 
legitimately be proud. 

We've got to deserve—we Democrats—have got to deserve the trust and 
the support that we ask the people of this country to give us. We’ve been 
wounded deeply, this nation. And many people, I know, particularly the 
young, say, “I’m disgusted but I’m going to give my country and its leaders 
one more chance.” 

“I’m Not a Perfect Man” 


If I should do anything to betray the trust that’s been put in me, it would 
have a devastating impact on this country. The smallest lie, the smallest 
misleading statement, the smallest betrayal of confidence, would be enor- 
mously magnified. I’m not a perfect man. I’m sinful like everyone else. I 
make my mistakes. But I think I can minimize my mistakes in the future by 
tying myself, as I have in the past, directly with you. I don’t ever want there 
to be any powerful, big shot political intermediary between me and the 
average citizen of this country. We’ve got to be melded together. That’s a 
characteristic of the Democratic Party when it’s at its finest. Senator Byrd, 
Senator Randolph, Jay Rockefeller, your Members of Congress, your state 
party chairmen, and others see this very clearly. 

As we went through the convention proceedings in New York, I saw again 
and again as special interest groups—good groups—came to my apartment 
at the hotel with all kinds of demands. Some of which were quite selfish. 
And they were willing to yield to create a commonality of purpose and a 
mutual resolution of our nation’s problems and to search for answers in 
unity. That’s got to be your purpose here in West Virginia. You can turn this 
state around politically and have a close working relationship between your 
Democratic governor and your assembly and between your governor and 
the Congress, between the Congress and the White House. 

So we can see the greatness of the people of your state mirrored in a 
better quality of life. I think we are willing to make the sacrifice as Demo- 
crats to bring that about and as the nominee of our party I’m going to 
expect the Republicans to make a sacrifice too. Specifically tonight, in West 
Virginia, I want them to sacrifice the governor’s office and the White House 
next year. 
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FAITH IN.GOVERNMENT 


In an address at the Town Hall Forum, Los Angeles, 
Ca., August 23,1976, Mr. Carter said: 


During the past week, when the attention of the political world was 
focused on the events in Kansas City, I spent most of my time at my home in 
Plains, Georgia, reading, studying national issues, talking with friends and 
advisers, and trying to sort out my thoughts as I look ahead to the Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

I want to share some of those thoughts with you today, and I want to say 
at the outset that my mood is one of confidence and optimism. Not simply 
optimism over my own immediate political prospects, but optimism about 
the future of this country. 

I think, and I believe the American people agree, that this is one of our 
most important elections, that this is one of those elections, as in 1932 and 
1960, when we have a chance to break with the past and make a fresh start 
in our national affairs. 

Every election is unique, of course. In 1932 our nation faced an economic 
disaster, and our people correctly judged that Franklin Roosevelt was the 
candidate whose personal character and political courage made him best 
qualified to lead us through that crisis. 

In 1960 we faced not an economic crisis but a state of spiritual malaise, 
a sense of national drift, and the people correctly judged that John Kennedy, 
with all his youth and vigor, could keep his promise to get the country mov- 
ing again, as in fact he did. 

Today, as we face the election of 1976, I think there is a feeling in the 
land, much like those of 1932 and 1960, that we face an economic crisis, and 
that we are drifting and need to get moving again. But there is something 
more than that. After all we have been through in recent years, we need to 
have our faith in our government restored. We want to believe once again 
that our national leaders are honorable and competent and deserving of our 
trust. For if we cannot believe that, little else matters. 

I have thought for some time that this year’s campaign was taking place 
on two distinct levels. At one level, and quite properly, there is policy, and 
the economy. In many hundreds of public forums I have discussed all these 
issues with our people for 20 months, and later this month I will make state- 
ments on defense and veterans’ affairs, agriculture and economics. But today 
I would like to discuss with you the other level of this year’s campaign, the 
less tangible issue, which is simply the desire of the American people to have 
faith again in our own government. 

We have been through too much in too short a time. Our national night- 
mare began with the assassination of John Kennedy, and went on to include 
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the assassination of Robert Kennedy and of Martin Luther King, Jr., and the 
wounding of George Wallace. We watched the widespread opposition to the 
war in Vietnam, and the division and bitterness that was caused, and the 
violence in Chicago in 1968, and the invasion of Cambodia, and the shoot- 
ings at Kent State, and revelations of official lying and spying and bugging, 
the resignations in disgrace of both a [President and Vice President, and the] 
disclosure that our top security and law enforcement agencies were deliber- 
ately and routinely violating the law. . 

No other generation in American history has ever been subjected to 
such a battering as this. Small wonder, then, that the politics of 1976 
have turned out to be significantly different from years past. I doubt that 
four years ago or eight years ago a former Southern governor with no 
national reputation and no Washington experience would have been able 
to win the Democratic nomination for President. But this year many voters 
were looking for new leaders, leaders who were not associated with the 
mistakes of the past. 

This is suggested not only by my own campaign, but by the success that 
Governor Jerry Brown achieved in several of the Democratic primaries. 
For, however else we may differ, Governors Brown and Reagan and I 
have in common the fact that we are all outsiders as far as Washington is 
concerned, and committed to major changes in our nation’s government 
if elected President. 

To want a change, to want a fresh start, to want government that is 
honest and competent again, is not a partisan issue. Democrats and Re- 
publicans, liberals and conservatives, all share those fundamental concerns. 

In the last analysis, good government is not a matter of being liberal or 
conservative. Good government is the art of doing what is right, and that 
is far more difficult. To be liberal or conservative requires only ideology; 
to do what is right requires sensitivity and wisdom. 


Progress and Preservation 


I think that most Americans are not very ideological. Most Americans 
share a deep seated desire for two goals that might, to an ideological person, 
seem contradictory. We want both progress and preservation. 

We want progress because progress is the very essence of our American 
dream—the belief that each generation, through hard work, can give a 
better life to its children. And increasingly in this century we have realized 
that it is a proper function of government to help make that dream come 
true, 

But we do not want reckless change. We want to preserve what is best 
i our past—our political traditions, our cultural heritage, our physical 
resources—as guideposts to our future. 
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To walk the line between progress and preservation, between too much 
change and too little, is no easy task. It cannot be achieved by the extremists 
of either side, by those who scorn the past or those who fear the future. 
It can only be accomplished by leaders who are independent and imaginative 
and flexible in their thinking, and are guided not by closed minds but by 
common sense. 

That is the kind of leadership the American people are looking for this 
year, and that is the kind of leadership that, if elected, I intend to provide. 

As I have observed the political world in recent years, it has seemed to 
me that there is a process at work, in both political parties and probably 
in all nations, by which over a period of time the political leadership 
becomes isolated from, and different from, the people they are supposed 
to serve. ; 

It seems almost inevitable that if political leaders stay in power too long, 
and ride in limousines too long, and eat expensive meals in private clubs 
too long, they are going to become cut off from the lives and concerns of 
ordinary Americans. It is almost like a law of nature—as Lord Acton 
said, power tends to corrupt. 

I think this process reached a peak a few years ago, when we had a 
President who surrounded himself with people who knew everything in 
the world about merchandising and manipulation and winning elections, 
and nothing at all about the hopes and fears and dreams of average people. 

When government becomes cut off from its people, when its leaders are 
talking only to themselves instead of addressing reality, then it is time for 
a process of national self-renewal, time to look outside the existing gov- 
erning class for new leaders with new ideas. I think that is what happened. 
in the Democratic Party this year. I think our party was ready for renewal, 
for new faces, for a changing of the guard. If the candidate had not been 
myself, I think we would have chosen someone else who was not part of the 
old order of things. 

My sense is that millions of Americans feel that this is the year in which 
they will give the system one last chance. They do not want to be disillusioned 
again. They are going to study the candidates, examine our political records 
and our personal ability and character, and make a judgment.as.to which » 
candidate can best restore competence and vision and honesty to our 
government. 

I welcome their scrutiny, and have confidence in their judgment. 

Obviously there are some outstanding political leaders in Washington— 
one of the most outstanding, Senator Mondale, is my running mate—and yet 
I think our people are correct in seeking leadership from outside Washing- 
ton, new leadership which can approach the Executive Branch of govern- 
ment with fresh eyes and an open mind. 
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As a governor, I have been on the receiving end of our federal programs. 
Members of Congress may see the new programs on the drawing board, or 
hear about their theories, but governors and local and state officials deal 
with the realities. I have wrestled with the necessary regulations, and the 
paperwork and red tape and the overlapping jurisdictions. I know what it 
is to try to start a state drug-treatment program and have to negotiate with 
almost a dozen different federal agencies that have separate legal responsi- 
bility for the drug problem. 


“I Have Never Been More Serious .. .” 


Let me say that, on the basis of my experience, I have never been more 
serious or more determined in my life than when I promise to carry out a 
complete reorganization of the Executive Branch of government. 

Let me say also, in case there is any question in anyone’s mind, that I am 
not anti-government. I am anti-waste in government. I don’t believe in give- 
away programs. I don’t believe in wasting money. I do believe in tough, com- 
petent management, and I have tried to practice it as a naval officer, as a 
farmer, as a businessmen, and as a governor. I also believe in delivering serv- 
ices to those people who need those services in an efficient, economical, and 
sensitive way. That is not liberal or conservative. It’s just good govern- 
ment, and that’s what the American people want, and what I intend to 
provide. 

I think the basic issue in this campaign is going to be whether we want 
government that looks confidently to the future, or government that clings 
fearfully to the past. 

There’s a song in the musical “Oklahoma” called “Everything’s Up to 
Date in Kansas City”. But I didn’t think everything was up to date in Kansas 
City last week. We kept hearing the same old tired rhetoric about socialism 
and reckless spending that we’ve been hearing every four years since the 
Roosevelt years. I don’t think the American people are much impressed by 
that kind of rhetoric. The American people don’t believe that Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare were reckless spending, or that TVA and the minimum 
wage were socialism. The American people consider the source of those 
charges, and look at the record, and aren’t deceived by the nay-sayers. 

One of the real issues in this campaign is going to be President Ford’s 
record of vetoes. It is a record that I cite more in sorrow than in anger, for 
it is a record of political insensitivity, of missed opportunities, of constant 
conflict with the Congress, and of national neglect. 

In six years as President, Mr. Ford’s predecessor vetoed 41 bills that had 
been passed by Congress. In only two years, Ford has already vetoed 53 bills, 
about four times as many bills per year as his predecessor—and to be four 
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times as negative as Mr. Ford’s predecessor is a remarkable achievement. 

What did these vetoes accomplish? Did they save us from wasteful. reckless 
spending, as the administration would like us to believe. I think not. 

One of the bills President Ford vetoed was the Emergency Employment 
Act, which would have created nearly two million full and part-time jobs, 
to help those millions of Americans who have been rendered jobless by 
Republican economic policies. I think our government has a responsibility 
to help those people get back to work. When people can’t find jobs, we pay 
the price over and over in increased costs of welfare and unemployment 
compensation and lost tax revenues. 

Congress also passed a bill that would have granted those unemployed 
homeowners temporary help in meeting their mortgage payments. I think 
that was a responsible action for Congress to take. But Mr. Ford vetoed the 
bill. 

When people are out of work, they and their children still have to eat, and 
Congress passed the School Lunch Act, to increase the number of families 
whose children were eligible for school lunch subsidies. But Mr. Ford vetoed 
that bill. 

I had occasion, very close to home, to see what that kind of veto could 
mean to the real people who were on the receiving end of it. I know a young 
teacher who taught a remedial class for first-graders in the Plains Elementary 
School. Most of the students in this special class happened to be black, and 
were having a hard time getting started in school because of the devastating 
poverty in which they had been raised. 

Free milk was provided twice a day, in the morning and at lunch, for 
needy students, but then there was a cutback and the morning milk was 
eliminated. So the young teacher began using her own money to see that 
all her students had milk. And when she ran out of money she went to her 
father, and he saw to it that her students had milk every morning. 

That is the sort of thing that happens when our leaders ignore the human 
factor in government, when they think in terms of statistics and economic 
theories instead of in terms of real human needs. 

These leaders are so short-sighted. Doesn’t it make more sense to spend 
money on milk and education today, to help children get a fair start in life, 
than to spend money on police and courts and jails ten years from now, 
when those children have grown up untrained for a productive life and 
turned against a society that treated their needs with indifference? 

It has been my experience in government that the most profitable invest- 
ment is in people, and that is the rule I will follow if I become your President. 

There were many other vetoes. Mr. Ford vetoed a bill to provide loans and 
grants to train nurses. He vetoed a bill to send more doctors to rural areas 
and inner-city slums where there are far too few doctors. He vetoed a bill 
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to provide job training and college educations for Vietnam veterans, the 
most unappreciated heroes in our nation’s history. 

These vetoes haven’t helped our economy. They haven’t balanced the 
budget—far from it. They have only contributed to needless human 
suffering. 

An occasional veto may be justified, if legislation is poorly drafted or ill- 
considered, but 53 vetoes in two years demonstrates a negativism, a dor- 
mancy, and a fear of action that can only be harmful to this country. There is 
something seriously wrong when the Members of Congress, all of whom were 
elected by the people, repeatedly pass legislation the country needs, only to 
have it vetoed by an appointed President. I believe those men and women in 
Congress are a great deal closer to the national mood than Mr. Ford has 
shown himself to be. 

We have had enough of government by veto. It is time we had a President 
who will lead our nation, and who will work in harmony with Congress for 
a change, with mutual respect for a change, out in the open for a change, so 
the working families of this country can be represented as well as the rich and 
the powerful and the special interest groups. 


Mishandling of Nation’s Economy 


Another major issue this fall is going to be the state of our nation’s econ- 
omy. Republicans. have a long tradition of mishandling the economy, one 
that goes back to Herbert Hoover. Except in election years, when they some- 
times manage. to make the economy pick up by temporarily adopting 
Democratic economic programs, 

During the Eisenhower, Nixon and Ford Administrations, we had five 
recessions. Under Kennedy and Johnson we had none. And we all know that 
recessions are hardest on those people who are weakest, who are poor and 
uneducated and isolated, who are confused and inarticulate, who are often 
unemployed and chronically dependent—in short, those members of society 
whom a good government would be trying hardest to help. 

Do you know what the basic Republican anti-inflation policy has been? 
To put people out of work. Cooling down the economy, they call it, because 
that sounds nicer. I say to you that any economic policy that sees virtue 
in unemployment is morally and politically and intellectually bankrupt. 

What’s more, those policies have been dismal failures. In 1968, the last 
year of a Democratic Administration, the unemployment rate was 3.6 per- 
cent. Today it’s more than twice that—about 7.8 percent and rising. Under 
Kennedy and Johnson, the average annual rate of inflation was 2 percent. 
During the Nixon and Ford Administrations, it has been-almost 7 percent. 
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With all this human suffering, has the Republican Administration bal- 
anced the budget? In the last three years, the accumulated deficits are about 
$160 billion, more than the previous 30 years combined. Under Kennedy 
and Johnson, the average deficit was less than $4 billion. Under Nixon and 
Ford, the average deficit has been more than $24 billion a year. 

In short, the Republican economic policies have not worked, and I be- 
lieve they have failed to work because they were the creations of people who 
put economic theories and special interests ahead of the realities of human 
need in this country. 

There are many other problems and many other issues in this campaign. 
I have been speaking about the breakdown of the American family, and 
I mentioned that among young people the second most prevalent cause of 
death is suicide and that in the past ten years the gonorrhea rate has tripled 
among children 14 years of age or younger. 

I sensed that some people thought I shouldn’t use those words, suicide 
and gonorrhea, because they are ugly words describing unpleasant facts. 
But there are many unpleasant problems in our society—children who need 
food, overcrowded jails and mental institutions, inadequate treatment for 
the young men who were maimed in Vietnam, the heartbreak and family 
disintegration that unemployment can bring. 

All these are ugly problems and it is a natural human instinct for us to 
want to tune them out. But we cannot tune them out. We can only suc- 
ceed in tuning out our own humanity, including those qualities of compas- 
sion and concern without which no society, however rich or powerful, can 


be truly great. 
“There Is a Bell Tolling . . .” 


“No man is an island,” John Donne wrote many years ago; we are all 
part of the mainland of humanity. That is still true today, and as American 
citizens, most of us blessed with a good education and influence in society, 
we cannot ignore the needs and suffering of our less fortunate fellow citi- 
zens—not if we want this nation to remain great. 

“Ask not for whom the bell tolls,’ Donne went on to say, “It tolls for 
tbec. 

I think there is a bell tolling for all of us this year. 

It is asking us what kind of America we want. 

It is asking whether once again an American President can inspire patriot- 
ism and pride in all of our people. 

It is asking if we can tear down the walls that have divided different 
races and different religions and different regions in America, and once 
more be a united nation. 
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It is asking if we are indeed a tired, worn out, cynical nation, or if we 
can once more be moved by optimism and hope and love for our fellow 
human beings. 

It is asking if through our democratic system we can once again give this 
nation a government as competent and as good as our people. 

I believe we can. We have lived through a time of torment, and now 
we are ready for a time of healing. I believe we are ready for new leader- 
ship, leaders who come from the people and who speak to the people and 
who care about the people, I believe we have reached a turning point in 
our national history, a time of cleansing and rededication, and I promise 
you I will do all in my power to bring this nation back to the greatness we 
deserve and that the world expects of us. 





PATRIOTISM AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


In an address to the American Legion Convention, 
Seattle, Wash., August 24, 1976, Mr. Carter said: 


It is a pleasure to appear here today before my fellow Legionnaires and 
to have this opportunity to discuss matters of common concern to us as 
veterans and as Americans. 

I am, as you may know, a member of Legion Post 2 in Americus, Georgia, 
as was my father before me. 

A tradition of military service runs deep in our family. My first ancestor 
to live in Georgia, James Carter, fought in the Revolutionary War. Almost 
a hundred years later, others fought in the War between the States, and 
my father, Earl Carter, served as a first lieutenant in the Army during 
the First World War. 

Including my time at the U.S. Naval Academy, I spent 11 years in the 
Navy, most of my sea duty in submarines. I had the good fortune to serve 
under Admiral Rickover on the development of one of the first atomic 
submarines, and I have tried to carry over into my business career and 
my political life the high standards of dedication and competence that I 
learned from that remarkable military leader. 

My son, Jack, continued our family’s tradition in the military, but his 
service came in an era quite different from my own. Jack left college several 
years ago and volunteered to serve in Vietnam. He did so because he didn’t 
think it was right for him to escape service simply because he had the 
money and the educational background to stay in college. 
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During the Second World War, and even during the Korean War, I 
always wore my uniform with immense pride, and it was a badge of honor 
among my civilian friends and neighbors. 

That was not the case when Jack came home from Danang in 1969. 
He and the uniform he wore were all too often greeted with scorn and 
derision. Many of his friends told him he was a fool to risk his life in a 
meaningless war that couldn’t be won. 

Hundreds of thousands of Vietnam veterans were meeting that same 
bitter reception all over America, and I believe very strongly that those 
scenes, and the national mood they reflected, amount to nothing less than 
an American tragedy. 


Restoring National Pride, Patriotism 


I believe in patriotism. I believe that people should love our country, 
and be proud of our country, and be willing to fight to defend our country. 
That is how you and I grew up—never doubting that ours was the greatest 
nation on earth, and getting, as Senator John Glenn once put it, a warm 
feeling inside us whenever the American flag passed by. 

I know that your patriotism has been demonstrated not only in your 
military service, but in your work in community and national affairs, such 
as your outstanding “War on Cancer” fund drive. But we must recognize 
that for millions of our fellow Americans, patriotism is out of fashion, or 
is an object of scorn and jokes. That fact is part of the bitter heritage 
of an unpopular war. 

I do not seek a blind or uncritical patriotism. Obviously, a government’s 
policies must be deserving of public support. But in recent years, disagree- 
ment with our nation’s policies too often became rejection of our nation 
itself. There is a great need for the next President to do everything in his 
power, by word and deed, to restore national pride and patriotism in our 
country—and if I am elected, that is what I intend to do. 

I also believe in tradition. I was Governor of Georgia when Congress 
passed the law that changed the observation of Armistice Day away from the 
traditional date of November 11. I thought that action was unnecessary, 
insensitive, and offensive, and we kept November 11 as Armistice Day 
in Georgia. 

I did not come here just to get your vote or endorsement, nor just to 
make a good impression on you. I come here as a nominee for President 
who has spent full-time the last 20 months learning about this country— 
what it is and what it ought to be. 

I want to talk to you about some tough decisions—as veterans, yes, but 
also as Americans who are farmers and truckdrivers, doctors and lawyers, 
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fathers and grandfathers, school teachers and civil servants, employed and 
unemployed, rich and poor. 

We must maintain adequate military strength compared to that of our 
potential adversaries. This relative strength can be assured: 

° by a commitment to necessary military expenditures; 

° by elimination of waste, duplication among forces, excessive personnel 
costs, unnecessary new weapons systems, inefficient contracting procedures; 

¢ and by a mutual search for peace so that armament levels can be re- 
duced among nations, because the most important single factor in avoiding 
nuclear war is the mutual desire for peace among the superpowers. 

I would never again see our country become militarily involved in the 
internal affairs of another country unless our own security was directly 
threatened. But it is imperative that the world know that we will meet obli- 
gations and commitments to our allies and that we will keep our nation 
strong. 

We seek friendship with the unaligned and developing nations of the 
world. Many of them are weak and vulnerable, and they need allies who 
can contribute to their peace, security and prosperity. Yet we must remem- 
ber that excessive foreign commitment can overtax our national ability. 


We must therefore be cautious in making commitments, but firm in honoring 
them. 


Need for Constant Vigilance 


I have spoken recently with many experts in national defense matters, and 
I believe we have, overall, adequate ability to defend ourselves, to meet 
obligations to our allies, and to carry out a legitimate foreign policy. But 
we must be constantly vigilant to recognize and correct adverse trends. 

Our total American ground combat forces are less than half those of the 
Soviet Union, and the number of men under arms in that country has in- 
creased by a million while ours have decreased by 114 million since 1968. 
During the same period the number of U.S. ships has been cut in half. For 
every tank we have, the Soviets have at least eight. Because of our greatly 
improved anti-tank weapons, this heavy Soviet investment in tanks may 
prove to have been an unwise investment. 

Of course, there are counterbalancing factors of strength such as superior 
quality of our weapons, the relative security of our own borders, our more 
ready access to the sea, and the trustworthiness and military capability of 
our allies. 

There is now, in my opinion, an overall rough equivalency in direct mili- 
tary strength. This balance must be maintained. 

Yet, as we seek an adequate defense, we must face the fact that the very 
words “national security” have fallen into disrepute. I want to hear those 
words spoken with respect once again. Too often, those words are now 
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viewed with scorn, because they have been misused by political leaders to 
hide a multitude of sins, and because they have been used to justify ineffi- 
ciency and waste in our defense establishment. 

Whatever the price and whatever the pressures, the President must insist 
on a national defense posture that is lean and muscular and flexible. 

It is sometimes said that the threat of war has receded. But in Europe, 
the Middle East, in northeast Asia, potential for conflict still exists, powerful 
armed forces are deployed, and Americans have recently been brutally 
killed. To deny that these situations pose a potential danger to peace is to 
turn away from reality. 

Our military power must be continually reviewed. In Europe, NATO 
must increase its combat readiness and adapt its forces to new military 
technology, if it is to offset steady improvements in Warsaw Pact forces. In 
the eastern Mediterranean, strong U.S. naval power must be maintained. 
We must also assure a close and confident defense relationship with South 
Korea and Japan. 

We must maintain rough equivalency with the Soviet Union in strategic 
nuclear forces. Equally important, we and our allies must have conventional 
military capability adequate to reduce dependence on nuclear striking 
power. In a world where massive mutual devastation is the likely result of 
any use of nuclear weapons, such strategic forces cannot solely be relied 


upon to deter a vast range of threats to our interests and the interests of 
our allies. 


National Unity 


We must always recognize that the best way to meet ideological threats 
around the world is to make our own democratic system work here at home. 

The strongest defense grows out of a strong home front—out of patriot- 
ism. Our defense must come not only from our fighting forces, but from our 
people’s trust in their leaders, from adequate transportation, energy, agri- 
culture, science, employment, and, most of all, from the willingness of our 
people to make personal sacrifices for the sake of our nation. Not until we 
restore national unity can we have a truly adequate national defense. 

Only then can we, in Theodore Roosevelt’s phrase, speak softly but carry 
a big stick. 

I recognize, of course, as you do, that it is not enough for the President 
to talk about patriotism and national security. He must take positive, 
aggressive action to ensure that our defense establishment is worthy of 
national respect. That calls for leadership, and it calls for management. 

In any given annual budget, now or in the future, there is a limited 
amount of money available for national defense. When any resources are 
wasted, our nation’s security is weakened. We now have an excessive drain 
on defense funding from waste and unnecessary expenditures. 
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We must better coordinate long-range planning and budgeting among 
departments responsible for military, foreign, fiscal, economic, transporta- 
tion and social affairs of our government. A spirit of cooperation must be 
restored. 

Foreign aid must be consistent with our national purposes, and designed 
to strengthen our allies and friends and to fulfill humanitarian purposes. 
I’m tired of our taxing the poor people in our rich country and sending 
the money to the rich people in poor caquntries. 

We must frankly and constantly assess the effectiveness of our present 
voluntary recruitment program. As unemployment drops and civilian 
jobs become more plentiful, it will be much more difficult to maintain our 
present military strength. 

We must ensure that an oversized support establishment does not prevent 
us from maintaining needed combat force levels. 

We must recognize that our military personnel are transferred too much. 
At any given moment, about one out of seven of those personnel is in the 
process of moving, or away from their family on temporary training duty. 
This year $2.5 billion will go simply to move service personnel, their fami- 
lies, television sets and furniture from one base to another. Such frequent 
moves not only eat up money, they undermine morale. If we extend the 
average tour of duty by just two months, we could save $400 million per 
year. 

We need to reexamine our military training programs. Recent congres- 
sional hearings, by the way, revealed that we now have an average of one 
and a half military students for each instructor. By moving to a ratio of 
only three students to each instructor, we could save an estimated $1 billion 
per year. 

Cost overruns have become chronic. The Pentagon itself estimates that 
the total current cost of overruns on the 45 weapons systems now in the 
process of development in the three services—exclusive of inflation—is 
$10.7 billion. Over the next five years, that would approximate the cost of 
the proposed B-1 bomber program over the same period. 


Correlate Force Structures With Policy Objectives 


We need sound, tough management of the Pentagon not only to eliminate 
waste, but to ensure that force structures are correlated with foreign policy 
objectives. Tough management will mean that overlaps are eliminated 
between Pentagon programs and similar programs of civilian agencies. It 
will mean that we cooperate closely with our allies in our mutual defense, 
that our weapons systems are integrated with each other, technically and 
strategically, and that we put a stop to the dubious practice of arms giveaway 
programs for potential adversaries. 
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Ever since I was Governor of Georgia, when I attended National Guard 
training sessions every summer, I have been concerned that our reserve 
forces, both the regular reserve and the National Guard, do not play a 
strong enough role in our military preparedness. We need to shift toward 
a highly trained, combat-worthy reserve, well equipped and closely coordi- 
nated with regular forces—always capable of playing a crucial role in the 
nation’s defense. 

If we can get the flab out of the Pentagon’s budget, I believe that the 
public will evaluate questions about weapons systems and force levels on 
their merits in a calm and rational manner. Our people will support an 
adequate defense establishment without complaint, so long as they know 
that their tax dollars are not being wasted. 

The threat to our security comes not only from states that might be hostile. 
International terrorism knows no boundaries, recognizes no law of warfare, 
accepts no standards of conduct. It is brutality at its worst, the law of the 
jungle in its most primitive form. 

Recently at Entebbe, the Israelis reaffirmed courageously the old principle 
that every state has a right to defend its citizens against brutal and arbitrary 
violence—violence that in this case was even based on collusion between 
the terrorists and a government. 

The issue of international terrorism must be a priority item for the entire 
international community. If I become President, I intend to recommend 
strong multinational sanctions against guilty nations as a necessary and 
productive means of crushing this intolerable threat to international law 
and peace. International terrorism must be stopped once and for all! 

In our own country, we must recognize that, in far too many cases, 
the Vietnam veteran has been a victim of governmental insensitivity and 
neglect. Large bureaucracies of the federal government have often been in- 
competent, inefficient, and unresponsive in their fulfillment of respon- 
sibilities to veterans. Each month, thousands of veterans are plagued with 
late delivery of badly needed benefit checks. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars of benefit payments have been improperly computed. The average 
VA hospital has only half the doctors and supporting personnel found in 
the average community hospital. 

The poor record of the government bureaucracy has been especially bad 
in programs intended to help recent veterans to find jobs. In 1973 and 1974 
Congress passed legislation requiring special consideration for veterans in 
public service jobs, in training programs, for jobs with federal contractors, 
and for jobs in the federal government. None of these requirements has. 
been fully or effectively carried out. 

For example, despite the mandates of the law many federal departments 
and agencies have few disabled veterans or Vietnam veterans serving within 
them. It took the Labor Department 18 months to establish administrative 
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guidelines to ensure the hiring of veterans. In 1975, 16 federal agencies 
failed even to submit required plans for hiring disabled veterans until 
congressional inquiries were begun. 

The record of placement in private sector jobs and training has been 
no better. In 1975 more than two thirds of the 153,000 job training slots 
went unfilled, largely due to inadequate administrative procedures. 

Yet last month, there were still 543,000 Vietnam. veterans who had no 


jobs. 
“A Failure of Leadership” 


The reason for this dismal record is clear: 

It is a failure of leadership. 

Sympathetic leadership would not submit—as -did the present adminis- 
tration—a budget recommending cuts of ten percent or more to veterans’ 
programs and denying cost of living protection to disabled veterans. 

Concerned leadership would not have vetoed a bill overwhelmingly voted 
by Congress for higher education allowances, better work-study programs, 
more educational loans, and employment and training preferences for 
more than two million veterans. 

Only because the Congress overrode this veto do Vietnam veterans enjoy 
some of the educational benefits they deserve. 

I believe we need to address the needs of veterans, especially of Vietnam 
veterans, with sympathetic and active leadership rather than with vetoes 
and passive resistance. Men who have endured so much suffering, so 
bravely, fighting in a far-off land, should not now suffer anew in their 
own country at the hands of insensitive bureaucrats and indifferent 
politicians. 

If I become President, the American veteran, of all ages, of all wars, 
is going to have a friend, a comrade and a firm ally in the White House. 
My administration will act to strengthen the competence, the responsive: 
ness, and the independence of the Veterans’ Administration. I will appoint 
the most capable administrators available, and I will insist on fair and 
sensitive treatment for veterans by every employee of the Executive Branch 
of government from top to bottom. 

I would like to speak for a moment about. the single hardest decision 
I have had to.make during the campaign..'That was on the issue of-amnesty. 
Where I come from; most of the men who went off to fightin Vietnam 
were poor. They didn’t know where Canada was, they didn’t know where 
Sweden was, they didn’t have the money to hide from the draft in college. 
Many of them thought it was a bad war, but they went anyway. A lot of 
them came back with scarred minds or bodies, or with missing limbs. Some 
didn’t come back at all. They suffered under the threat of death, and 
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they still suffer from the indifference of many of their fellow Americans. 
The Vietnam veterans are our nation’s greatest unsung heroes. 

I could never equate what they have done with those who left this 
country to avoid the draft. 

But I think it is time for the damage, hatred and divisiveness of the 
Vietnam war to be over. 


Pardon, Not Amnesty 


I do not favor a blanket amnesty, but for those who violated Selective 
Service laws, I intend to grant a blanket pardon. 

To me, there is a difference. Amnesty means that what you did is right. A 
pardon means that what you did—right or wrong—is forgiven. So, pardon— 
yes; amnesty—no. . 

For deserters, each case should be handled on an individual basis in 
accordance with our nation’s system of military justice. 

We may not all be able to agree about what was the right course for the 
nation to take in 1966. But we can now agree to respect those differences 
and to forget them. We can come together and seek a rebirth of patriotism 
in which all our citizens can join. 

We must bind up our wounds. We simply cannot afford to let them 
fester any longer. The world is too dangerous. We cannot remain distracted 
from what must be our overriding aim. Our attention must turn to rebuild- 
ing the military, economic and spiritual foundations of a peaceful world 
order. 

Those who most want peace, and who best understand the need for 
strength as a prerequisite for peace, are our past and present servicemen 
and their families. As a former submarine officer, I know that fact from 
experience. 

I can still remember hearing President Truman explain to the world 
that the atomic bomb had been dropped on Hiroshima. I was at sea in an 
old battleship in the North Atlantic. None of us had ever heard even a rumor 
of this quantum leap in destructive power. We had no way of comprehend- 
ing the meaning of this new weapon which had been dropped on Japan. 
We were mainly relieved at the prospect that the need for invading Japan 
might be averted, thus saving what would surely have been the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of American and Japanese lives. 

After we saw the destruction in Japan, for a while we understood the 
terrible havoc and devastation which would follow any use of nuclear 
weapons, But now we have a tendency to forget. Even if a strategic nuclear 
war could remain “limited in nature,” it would still involve the death of 
approximately ten million Americans. A so-called “limited nuclear war” 
in Europe could produce an even greater number of deaths. In an all-out 
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nuclear war, 200 million Americans could die—virtually the entire 
population. 

Obviously, such a holocaust is beyond our capacity even to imagine. 
Numbers like 10 million dead or 200 million dead seem unbelievable. But 
they are true. 

The Duke of Wellington said in 1838: “A great country cannot wage 
a little war.” In our time that doctrine has acquired new meaning. In a 
nuclear world, we cannot rely on little wars to prevent big wars. We must 
maintain our strength and use it to prevent all wars. 

Our people have been shocked and hurt over and over again. Things 
which we used to take for granted are now subject to widespread doubt. 
Things like trust in our leaders, confidence in our institutions—even love 
and respect for the flag and support and appreciation for the men and 
women who defend the flag. But I believe there is no one in this country— 
certainly there is no one in this room—who does not want to heal our wounds 
and restore the precious qualities and the national strengths we seem to 
have lost. 

I hope to play a role in that noble enterprise. 

I hope you will help. 

Thank you. 





RETURN TO IOWA 


In a speech to the Iowa Democratic Party in Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 24, 1976, Mr. Carter recalled 
the start of his campaign and discussed its progress. He 
said: 


There is no way for me to describe how I feel coming home to Iowa. As 
Neal [Smith] was talking about change and opposition to change, and agri- 
culture and farmland and historical developments, I thought about two .or 
three weeks ago [when] I went down to our farm with one of the television 
network correspondents, and we were in the cemetery, there where our an- 
cestors are buried who were born in 1787. We haven’t moved very far. And 
I thought about my own children’s great grandfather, who helped to clear 
that land. He went down into the swamp and he told me, when I first came 
home from the Navy, that it was so hot down there that he never wore 
trousers. He had long shirts that came down to about his knees. 
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And he used to plant corn, before it was possible just to get a mule and a 
plow through the new fields, by poking a hole in the ground and dropping 
in a corn grain and then hoeing around the stalk as it came up. “Mr. 
Captain,” we called him. Never did like change either. And I asked “Mr. 
Captain” what was the thing that bothered him most. He said, well, he 
thought the thing that bothered him most was women’s styles. He said, when 
he was a young man, that women wore their dresses very carefully and that 
you couldn’t even see their instep. Nowadays, the dresses don’t even cover up 
their step-ins. 

All of us are reluctant to make unnecessary changes, but there are some 
changes that I have to admit that I like and that happens to be one of them. 
This morning, I was particularly aware of how many things have changed 
since the first time that I came to Iowa to campaign. This is where my whole 
effort started. And I’m grateful to be back with you. 

T’ll be speaking tomorrow at the State Fair, I’m sure with several thousand 
people there, about agriculture and farming. But I remember the first recep- 
tion we had in Des Moines. We rented a very large hotel ballroom, and we 
had enough food for several hundred people. And four people came. So I 
stood around embarrassed for a little while, some of the hosts are here with 
me this afternoon. I walked over to the courthouse, as Tom Whitney sug- 
gested, to shake hands. But my campaign improved from there. We started 
off with nothing. 

I come from a little town—683 people. My wife and I and my children 
and a few volunteers began to go from one living room to another, and from 
one labor hall to another, and from one shopping center to another, and 
from one farmers’ market, livestock sales barn to another. And we made 
friends. Like many of you in this audience. And our campaign grew. And we 
got known. But it was hard, because in those early days, when I would get 
into a factory shift line, as I was this morning, I got up at 5:15 in Seattle to 
go to a Boeing plant. But at the first of the campaign, as the workers came 
by, I would shake hands with them, and I would say, “I’m Jimmy Carter, I’ve 
been Governor of Georgia; I’d like to have your vote; I’m running for 
President,” and by that time they would be almost out of sight. And they’d 
stop, and they’d come back, and they’d say—President of what? 

So, by that time, I’d lost fifty possible votes. But our campaign grew, and 
the major contributing factor to my own success was the confidence and the 
friendship and support that I got in the State of Iowa, and I will never for- 
get it as long as I live. And I thank you for it. 

[With] Dick Clark and John Culver, Neal Smith and, in the future, our 
new Congressman from the Third District, we will have I believe the kind of 
change made in Washington that will benefit not just your own state but also 
benefit the country and perhaps the world. I think it’s time to reassess where 
we are and face frankly some of our defects, some of our mistakes, some of our ~ 
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failures, some of the unanswered questions. We’ve had too long the absolute 
absence of leadership in the White House. We’ve seen walls built around 
Washington, and we feel like we can’t quite get through to guarantee the 
people of this country a government that’s sensitive to our needs that we can 
understand and control, that is competent, well managed, efficient, economi- 
cal, purposeful. And also a government of which we can be proud. 

Now, a lot of people want to blame the Congress. I don’t blame the Con- 
gress for it. Because time after time after time, in the absence of leadership 
from the White House, the Congress—535 different people remember—has 
tried to come up, sometimes in a fumbling way, but always in a courageous 
way, with answers to questions about agriculture, education, housing, em- 
ployment, inflation, [and] energy, without success. Because, every time, we’ve 
heard the word veto. President Ford has vetoed 53 bills in the last two years. 
Four times as many per year as Richard Nixon vetoed. And anybody that’s 
four times as negative as Richard Nixon, I think he’s stayed there too long. 


“I Feel at Home...” 


You’ve got a state in which I feel at home, because I am a farmer, because 
I believe in the basic commitment of American human beings to preserving 
the family structure, because I believe in communities that are stable and 
idealistic and self-governing, and because I believe that people ought to con- 
trol their own government. And not the other way around. I believe that the 
government ought to be open, and that those locked doors ought to be broken 
down. These kinds of changes will accommodate your own inclinations, I 
know. 

And you have a Democratic Party here that, over almost insurmountable 
obstacles, has exerted your own strength without controlling the State House. 
You’ve built [it] from scratch. And you now have a superb delegation in Con- 
gress that’s waiting for a good Democratic President with whom they can 
work, and you’ll have that next January too. 

There’s another thing that I think has changed. And that is the attitude 
of political analysts and, perhaps newspaper and other news media repre- 
sentatives, about our people’s character. Too often, the people of this country 
have been underestimated. I remember back in 1960 a lot of people said 
that the South, being conservative, being basically Protestant, would never 
support a young, liberal Catholic Senator from Boston. But ‘when the returns 
came in in November of 1960, John Kennedy got a bigger margin of vic- 
tory in Georgia than he did in Massachusetts. I might add also that in 1928, 
we did not vote for Herbert Hoover, we voted for Al Smith in Georgia. 

So we’ve had a demonstration, I think, in the South, that the reputation 
for prejudice against someone from a region, or because of a religion, has 
been overestimated. The American people are better than politicians or 
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leaders quite often recognize. And my own success this year has been a dem- 
onstration of that attitude, I believe. 


Well, I don’t want to talk about the past. What I want to talk about just 
very briefly is the future. 

We've embarked already in the Democratic Party on a great crusade to 
register people to vote. This has been a problem throughout our history. 
To try to match together freedom and liberty on the one hand, and equality 
on the other. Almost invariably in other countries, down through the years, 
they were not compatible. When you had a lot of liberty and a lot of free- 
dom, the powerful overran and overcame the rights of the weak. And then 
when you had equality guaranteed by the government, quite often it was 
accomplished, as in the Communist nations, by the abolition of freedom. 

Our country has struggled with this now for two hundred years. We’ve 
made a lot of progress. Our country was not perfect when it was formed. 
We look back on our early founders of our nation almost in a worshipful 
way. We think that Thomas Jefferson, and George Washington, and John 
Adams, and others couldn’t make mistakes. But that’s not exactly true. But 
it’s because our country, when it was originally founded, was founded on the 
proposition that slavery was okay. It took us a hundred years almost to elim- 
inate slavery. And women couldn’t vote; young people couldn’t vote. The 
people couldn’t choose their own U.S. Senators. But we’ve changed those 
things as we’ve gone along. And now it’s time to make a quantum jump into 
the future, and bind together as best we can, liberty, and independence, and 
individuality for our people with equality of opportunity in a fair, open, 
sensitive, and well managed government. 

[With] the President and the Congress cooperating with one another, and 
with the people being represented in every decision that’s made, I believe 
we can do those things, and, if I’m elected President, I’ll join with these 
leaders on this platform and others to bring that about. 


Government Adrift 


I want to say a few specific things. We’ve been hurt lately in our coun- 
try, and embarrassed, and sometimes ashamed at what we’ve seen happen 
in our own government. The Vietnamese War, the invasion of Cambodia, 
the Watergate tragedy, the CIA revelations, have been an embarrassment 
to us. And we’ve said, what could have happened to the United States of 
America to bring about this circumstance among our leaders? I don’t claim 
to be better than anyone else. I’ve got a lot to learn. I’m just like you all. I 
worked almost all my life at manual labor. My folks have been in Georgia 
two hundred years. Nobody in my daddy’s family ever finished high school 
before me. I grew up on a farm during the depression years. We didn’t have 
electricity or running water, but I had a good life. And I learned that govern- 
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ment can be effective. I’m not afraid of government. It’s not effective now— 
it’s drifting. We don’t have any long-range commitments or predictable 
policies in agriculture, or energy, or education, or environmental quality, 
transportation, even foreign affairs. That needs to be done. There’s no way 
for government, industry, manufacturers, labor, agriculture, education, 
science, and other entities of our society to work together in harmony. We 
need to have a good agriculture policy. I’m going to talk about that tomor- 
row, [ll skip over it now. 

We also need to have a sunshine law passed in Washington to strip 
away the secrecy that now surrounds government. And that’s going to come. 
We’re going to have a complete reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
government to make it efficient, economical, purposeful, and manageable 
for a change. If I’m elected, it’s going to be done. And you can depend on 
that. 

We're going to have complete, comprehensive welfare reform. Now the 
American people are compassionate, and we want to take care of those who 
are not able to work. But I believe that anybody that’s able to work ought 
to work. 

And this can only come about, in my opinion, [by having] a simple system. 
We now have two million welfare workers. We’ve only got three million adult 
welfare recipients. That’s right. We’ve got almost a hundred different fed- 
eral welfare programs in all categories. That system needs to be simplified. I 
believe the American people, including myself, the Senators and Congress- 
men on this platform, are intelligent enough to devise a fair, equitable, com- 
passionate welfare system. To divide those who can work and the ones who 
can’t, to educate and train those who are not employable now but can be, 
and to deal sensitively with those that are subject to being dependent on 
government. 

One of the phrases that I always remember that I used in my announce- 
ment speech on December of 1974, is a quote from a Chinese philosopher 
called Kuang Hsu, who lived almost two thousand years before Christ. And 
Kuang Hsu said, “You give a man a fish, he has one meal. You teach a man 
how to fish, he can feed himself for life.” That ought to be the attitude of 
government. 


Tax System A Disgrace 


There is one other specific thing I want to mention. And that is taxation. 
I think most Americans don’t mind their taxes if we feel that the system is 
fair, and our neighbors who have the same valued property and who have 
the same basic income pay the same amount of taxes. I know I don’t mind. 
I don’t believe other people mind. But our present income tax system is a 
disgrace. It’s got to be changed. Now the Congress has tried to struggle with 
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this problem and with others, without any beneficial or helpful assistance 
from the White House. So far, the efforts have not been successful. Quite 
often, when we hear about tax reform, I kind of shrink up a little bit, because 
tax reform has meant in the past, quite often, that the special interest groups 
who are powerful, influential, have high paid lobbyists, good lawyers—in a 
tax reform bill, they benefit. But the average Americans get cheated. So we 
need a change in the whole basic structure of the income tax system. Not 
amendments, but a basic change. 

Now, I recognize the difficulty of these things. And a lot of people say, 
well, I’ve heard it before. I’ve heard about government reorganization. I’ve 
heard about welfare reform. I’ve heard about tax reform. I don’t intend to 
break my promises to you. I’ve had a chance to meet with the leaders in 
the House and Senate, those who head the Democratic Caucuses, and those 
who head the committees. And I believe they share with me an overwhelming 
hope that the next administration, working harmoniously with the Congress, 
can make these long delayed changes come to pass. 

I believe that it’s not only possible, but mandatory. And if I do have dif- 
ficulty with special interest groups and others, I’m going to come to you for 
help and present my case to you, and I-don’t believe you'll let me down. 

~The last thing I want to say is this. We’ve got a long way to go in this 
country. And it’s not going to be easy. And no President can do it alone. 
And no 535 Members of Congress working with the President can do it 
alone. On election day, that’s just the beginning of making these changes 
in our society. And, if there are things that you don’t like in your own 
government, if there are questions that you have not yet found the answer to, 
if we’ve made mistakes that you don’t want to see made again, or if there 
are hopes or dreams in your own lives or in the lives of your children that 
you'd like to see realized, or if there are things that you’ve learned in the 
small towns and farms and cities, Iowa and other places in the country, that 
you have admired, and you'd like to see repeated throughout this country, 
I hope that you’ll join me in a personal commitment to change our govern- 
ment for the better. I see no reason why government should be confused 
and wasteful when the American people are not confused and don’t waste. 
I see no reason why government should not be honest when the American 
people are honest. I see no reason why we should divide rural people from 
urban people, or young people from old people, or black people from white 
people, or different regions or races from one another, or religions. These 
divisions have sapped us of strength. And now is the time to correct it. 


“A Time for Reassessment” 


Every now and then there comes along a special time, and this is it. 
We’ve suffered, yes. But we’re celebrating our two hundredth birthday. It’s 
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a time for reassessment, to look back and see what we’ve done, wrong, to 
encapsulate in our own minds the vision of our country, to bind our- 
selves together. The Democratic Party demonstrated, I believe, in 
Madison Square Garden, the most remarkable unity of purpose that I 
have ever seen in my life. It wasn’t unity brought about by me as a candi- 
date, or by Bob Strauss as the Democratic National Chairman. It was 
unity brought about by common concern, and a common interest, and a 
common willingness not to be personally selfish for awhile, but to make a 
small sacrifice for the common good of our nation. The Democrats have 
a strong position now in the polls—25 points ahead. It would be a serious 
mistake for us to take a victory for granted. The only fatal mistake that I 
can see that I could make would be to take a state or a voter for granted. 
I know how hard it is for the average American citizen in this time to feel 
proud and self-reliant and worthy. I want to make sure that I as a political 
leader never underestimate the worth of any human being. I’m not any- 
body’s boss; I don’t ever want to be. I want to be everybody’s servant. 
And I want to learn from you individually what you think this country 
ought to be. 

I’m going to run a hard campaign. And as I said to the surprise of many 
people on my first trip to Des Moines, “I don’t intend to lose the nomination. 
I believe I can win on the first ballot.” A lot of people smiled, some 
laughed out loud. Well, I’m going to make another prediction to you 
now. I don’t intend to lose in November. I intend to be your next President. 
If you'll help me, I'll do it. 


FARM POLICY 


In an address at the Iowa State Fairgrounds, Au- 
gust 25, 1976, Mr. Carter said: 


I’m glad to be here today, especially to be with you at your Iowa State 
Fair—in a state which is number one in corn, number one in hogs, and 
which produces one-sixth of the nation’s soybeans and about 10 percent 
of all U.S. food. 

I understand the Republicans have just decided they don’t like the idea of 
peanut farmers leaving their crops to look for new jobs in Washington. 
They’ve even agreed to stop the embargoes for a while to make farming 
more attractive so [’ll stay in Plains. But I prefer to go on from my farm 
* to the White House and stop embargoes once and for all! 
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I come here as one who has spent the last 20 months traveling throughout 
our nation. I think I have seen more of our country, and more people, than 
anyone else in the United States. I’ve been raising votes, and I’ve been suc- 
cessful in that. I planted my first crop in Iowa last winter, and have already 
gathered the first harvest in Madison Square Garden. Now I’m looking for- 
ward to the next harvest on November 2. 

When I began my campaign, as you perhaps know, I didn’t have a built-in 
organization. I didn’t hold public office. I was not well known. But my wife 
and I, and many others, went from one living room to another, one union 
hall to another, one farmers’ market and livestock sale barn to another. 
Sometimes only three or four people would come to a meeting. But I would 
make a 10 minute speech and answer questions for 45 minutes or so. And I 
began to form a personal relationship with individual voters that paid rich 
dividends as the campaign progressed. 

And I’ve learned in the process. I’ve learned many things that have rein- 
forced my faith in the basic character and strength of our nation and of the 
American people. I’m sure now that, if we can bring our political institutions 
up to the level of our people, we will have a government we can be proud of 
once again. 

But I’ve also learned about the way we’ve been wounded, as a people and 
a nation. 

I’ve seen the walls that have gone up in this country over the last eight 
years, There’s a wall that’s gone up around Washington between our people 
and our government. There’s a wall that’s gone up between the White House 
and the Congress. There’s a wall that’s gone up between the regions of this 
country. There’s a wall that’s gone up between us and the standards that 
made us a great nation. 

I want to tear those walls down. And one I want to talk about today is 
the wall that separates the producers of foods and fiber from the other con- 
sumers in this country—a wall that has been built by Earl Butz and his 
Department of Agriculture. 

Our people are proud of the American farmers and ranchers. In all the 
history of our nation, there has been no more dramatic success story than 
the story of the American farm family. Every person working full-time on 
a farm now provides the food for about 100 other people, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Our people respect the American farmer. The family farm has preserved 
the values—honesty, dependability, hard work and faith—which we need 
to rediscover as a nation. 

Our city people are natural partners with those of us in rural America. 
What is best for the family farmer in the long run is exactly what is best 
for the consumer. 
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Reestablish Partnership 


But in the last eight years, this partnership has been almost destroyed. 
We have seen conflict where there should be cooperation. The independ- 
ent producers of America do not want that. The people of America do 
not want it. Our customers overseas do not want it. 

I say it’s time to take down the wall. It’s time to put our partnership 
back together—one that will enable the farmer and the rancher to make 
a decent living—especially the family farmer who is the most efficient 
producer—and ensure the consumer an adequate supply of food and fiber 
at a reasonable price. We can do both if we have national leadership dedi- 
cated to the best interests of all the people. 

Nobody who’s spent as much time on a farm as I have wants the gov- 
ernment to manage our farms. 

Rural families are just looking for an even break. 

That’s not much to ask. But it is a lot more than we have been getting 
these last eight years. 

It’s not my idea of a fair shake when the government encourages all-out 
production, and then offers the farmer no protection at all against the 
surpluses his efficiency creates. 

It’s not my idea of a fair shake when the government promotes foreign 
sales, and then cuts them off for political convenience. Four major embar- 
goes in three years is a record of unparalleled incompetence—and we have 
really paid the price. 

It’s not my idea of a fair shake when inside speculators with special 
connections in the Agriculture Department, make windfall profits on grain 
deals while the producer himself sells at a loss. 

It’s not my idea of a fair shake for the farmers to sell clean grain, and 
then to see chaff and dirt and rubble added to a shipment, and have a 
crooked inspector approve it for shipment overseas. 

It’s not my idea of a fair shake to have a one-sided market. You know 
what that means. When prices go down, the “free market” means hands off 
for the family farm. But when prices go up, the Republicans are the first 
to slap on controls and export embargoes. Their kind of free market means 
the lowest parity level in decades. 

That kind of market means farm families are going bankrupt trying to 
produce food that consumers are going broke trying to buy. 

It’s not a free market. It’s not a partnership. And it’s not what we’re 
going to have any more, if we all work together this fall. 

On the farm, we’re all brought up to speak kind words, even of those 
who have harmed us. And the kindest words you can say about the present 
Agriculture Department is that it’s been true to its own views. 
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Congress tried to give them a chance by setting milk support at 85 per- 
cent of parity. But President Ford vetoed that bill. 

Congress tried to give them a chance by sharing conservation costs. But 
President Ford vetoed that bill. 

The Democratic Congresses of years gone by have tried to give them a 
chance, with rural electrification which made such a difference in'my own 
youth in Georgia, and with other programs, such as the Farm Storage and 
Direct Loan program. But the Secretary of Agriculture has tried to kill 
those programs. He has only been held back by the federal courts. 

What our farmers and ranchers want is simple. We want a stable and 
dependable farm program. Final decisions on the farm must often be made 
15 to 30 months in advance. Those decisions become little more than desper- 
ate gambles, which fewer and fewer young people are willing to take, when 
we cannot understand or predict basic agriculture policy in Washington. 

We want.a system of handling carryover stocks which will give our own 
consumers adequate supplies of food and yet keep control of a good portion 
of those stocks in the hands of farmers—to prevent dumping to artificially 
lower farm prices. 

We need to take agricultural leadership in Washington out of the hands 
of the corporate interests and the grain speculators. We need a President and 
a Secretary of Agriculture who understand the problems of the family farmer 
and the American consumer—and if I am elected, we are going to have both. 


“Close the Revolving Door” 


We need to close the revolving door between the Agriculture Department 
and the large special interests. Under its present leadership, six of the very 
top assistants have swung in and out of the Department, from large trading 
companies and speculative firms. 

We need to guarantee a decent price for the farmer and a reasonable price 
for the consumer. Net farm income went down by one-fourth between 1973 
and 1975. The costs of production have risen much faster than the prices 
you can get. Support levels are unreasonably low. 

If I am elected, we will make sure that our support prices are at least equal 
to the cost of production. That will not guarantee a profit—no real farmer 
wants that—but it will give the determined farmer a chance to stay in 
business. 

Our new farm policy will also help us develop a stable and healthy export 
market. Our vast acres of agricultural land are not only a great natural 
resource for us, but also for the entire world. Last year our sales to Japan, to 
Europe, and to our other customers overseas brought more than $22 billion 
in foreign exchange. 
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Agricultural international trade is the gas and oil for the United States. We 
export the produce of about one out of every three of our acres—60 percent 
of our wheat—50 percent of rice and soybeans—and 25 percent of our corn. 

Our foreign customers know that we produce the best food in the world. 
They know we can meet competitive world prices. They know we are the 
world’s last dependable granary. But they’ve started to think we're unde- 
pendable—not because of our farmers, but because of our Republican Ad- 
ministration. Every time Nixon, Ford, and Butz have imposed a new export 
embargo, it has caused permanent damage to foreign markets for farm 
products. Every time they delay tough and honest grain inspection, the 
damage is multiplied. 

It shouldn’t be that way. With new leadership in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, with a new and stable farm policy, we can win back our reputation as 
a dependable supplier. 

Farmers are the first and foremost environmentalists. We have to use the 
same resources, and the same land, over and over again. One of the greatest 
tragedies of the last eight years is the way the administration has cut back 
on farm conservation efforts. As a companion to building production and 
stable prices, we must also have conservation programs to build back the land. 

We are going to take the family farmer off the public enemy list. I haven’t 
met a small farmer who wants to be on welfare or guaranteed a profit without 
work, but we should take away his chains. The general public must under- 
stand the farmer’s problems. The average family farm represents an invest- 
ment of $300,000 in land and equipment—much of it on credit, of course. 
If the farmer could invest all that money in the bank, it would earn at least 
$15,000 in interest every year. In farming, after the entire family works all 
year, they earn about $10,000 or $12,000—3 percent or 4 percent a year on 
this investment. 

We need a true and continuing partnership between consumers, producers 
of food and fiber, and our own government. 

Estate taxes on the average lifetime investment of our farm families will 
come to $65,000—far more than they can afford. If I am elected, we will 
reduce the estate tax burden, and base the estate tax value of the land on 
its use for agriculture, rather than its potential value for commercial sub- 
division. 

Those of us who have spent many years on the farm know the price that 
an indifferent or incompetent government can make us pay. During the 
Hoover depression, which happened to be the time I was growing up on the 
farm, the amount of labor expended for any sort of cash return was almost 
unbelievable. In 1933 peanuts sold for as little as one cent per pound. A 
farmer with all manual labor and using a mule and mule-drawn equipment 
would break an acre of land, harrow at least twice, plow up the peanuts, 
shake each vine manually, and then place them on a stack pole, let them cure 
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for eight to ten weeks, haul the stack poles to the threshing machine, separate 
the peanuts from the vine, and carry his entire crop to market. 

In those days, the average yield was 700 pounds, which gave a gross return 
for all the year’s work of only $7 an acre. | 


A Day’s Work for a Day’s Pay 


The farm is the place where we still believe in a day’s work for a day’s pay. 
We farmers don’t like to be paid not to produce. But when we do produce, we 
want to be paid a fair price. And we will be, if you join me in this new 
partnership. 

The farm has left its mark on me. I believe in my country, and I know 
you do too. I have deep feelings of patriotism. I know they are mirrored 
here in Iowa, and everywhere else where independent farmers work the land. 

I believe in hard work. I believe that the best government is the one closest 
to the people. 

And I believe in a closeknit family. 

These things have got to be preserved. They are the values that have lived 
on the farm and which our government needs to rediscover. They are the 
values I will carry with me into the White House, if I am elected. 

I want to improve the quality of life of our rural people. I live on the out- 
skirts of a little town of only 683 people. I don’t care if 100 years from now 
it still has less than 1,000 population. But it’s important to me that my 
children and your children have as good an education and as high am income, 
and the same right to shape their own destiny as children who live in the 
largest or wealthiest community in our nation. 

We have a long way to go. We can restore the precious things we’ve lost, 
the things which remain strong in rural America. Then all of us can be sure 
again that we still live in the greatest country on earth. 


——— a oe eee 


The reference to embargoes in this farm speech cre- 
ated some press controversy, as shown in these excerpts 
from a press session with Mr. Carter the next day, 
August 26, 1976: 


Q. Governor, yesterday when you spoke at the Iowa State Fair you said 
very clearly that you would go to Washington and end embargoes once 
and for all. 

Carter. Yes, that’s right. 

Q. I had the feeling that because it was in your prepared remarks it 
wasn’t something you got carried away with. Then later on in an inter- 
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view with a reporter from one of the Des Moines papers, you said that 
your words were too strong and went too far. Now would you clarify that— 
would you have embargoes or would you not? 

Carter. Well, what the reporter asked me was that if we had a terrible 
drought or catastrophe and we did not have enough food in this country 
to eat, would I still ship grain overseas under those circumstances? And 
I told him no, of course I wouldn’t do that, not if it would create hunger 
in our own nation, but that I analyzed every one of the four embargoes 
that Presidents Nixon and Ford had imposed, and I would not have imposed 
any of those four embargoes. Obviously, there are some circumstances 
where if we had a complete failure of our corn or wheat or soybeans 
we'd have to restrict exports, but I pointed out to the reporters for the 
Des Moines newspaper that we have an export rate of 60 percent on wheat. 
We would have to come down below a 60 percent reserve or crop harvest 
before that would be considered. So it would be an extremely unlikely thing; 
but in the case of an extreme emergency, of course, anybody in his right 
mind would not rob our own people of food and create hunger in this 
country to sell food overseas. 

Q. Governor, during the primary season your Democratic opponents, 
and some Republicans, as well, accused you of being fuzzy on the tissues, 
saying things that a particular audience wanted to hear, being misleading 
on certain issues. Would you feel that what you said to that crowd yesterday 
without any qualification was misleading? 

Carter. No; I don’t think so. I don’t believe there’s any farmer in the 
United States that would want or expect any leader to create a direct 
hunger in this country with a total crop failure and still ship food overseas. 
We've never faced that prospect in my lifetime, and as I said, it would be 
a catastrophe of an almost unimaginable degree before that would be 
necessary. 

Q. Governor, could I follow up on that? 

Carter. Please do. 

Q. Can you reconcile the fact that in your prepared text you made a 
statement, and within a matter of an hour you were saying the statement 
you made was too strong. You were speaking to a limited audience the 
second time, and for a nationwide audience the first time? 

Carter. Had you been there, Don, and heard the question or the sup- 
position that was put to me under that premise that I just described to 
you, there would be no way to continue to share full supplies of grain over- 
seas. But I pointed out as I said earlier to the Des Moines newspapers that 
we would have to have more than a 60 percent reduction in our total wheat 


reserves and production before that would be necessary, and it would be 
an almost inconceivable circumstance. 
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Q. President Ford said at the convention that he would no longer impose 
an embargo unless there was a true national emergency. Do you see eye 
to eye on that? 

Carter. I think that in the last 3 years when the embargoes have been 
imposed, Mr. Butz and his bosses, either Nixon or Ford, have agreed 
that there was an emergency. As I told the Des Moines Register newspaper 
reporters yesterday, who are strongly, by the way, opposed to any embargoes, 
under none of those four circumstances would I have imposed an embargo. 
So the measurements that have been applied in the past to the Republican 
Administrations on whether or not an emergency existed, I would not have 
assumed that they were emergencies severe enough to create an embargo. 





UNIVERSAL VOTER REGISTRATION 


In a speech to the Voter Education Project leader- 
ship in Atlanta, Ga., August 30, 1976, Mr. Carter re- 
viewed the election achievements of black candidates 
in recent years and pledged to work for universal voter 
registration. This is a partial transcript of his remarks: 


. . . Whenever a government prescribed freedom as a basic premise, 
inevitably the strong overcame the weak. And whenever a government ruled 
that equality of opportunity was a part of a societal life structure, it had to 
do it by domineering and taking away the freedom of people to strive to 
better themselves. A fumbling, struggling—often mistaken—progress. And 
I think we are getting closer and closer to the proposition that people can 
be free and also have a chance for equality. If we do it, and I believe we 
can, it will be the first time in recorded history. 

I was elected to the Georgia Senate, my first elective office, in 1962. That 
was the year the Voters Education Project was organized—1962. One of the 
first bills on which I had to vote—from a very conservative deep southwest 
Georgia county—was to eliminate the notorious “thirty questions” that de- 
cided whether or not a Georgian could vote. A white person was given a 
test on moral character and, of course, very seldom failed. But a black 
person who came to the same voter registrar was asked 30 questions. And 
no one in this room could have answered those questions, 

And I remember getting up at the Georgia Senate—afraid of the con- 
sequences back home—to make a speech for the elimination of that obstacle 
to the right to vote. And one of my opponents in the debate got up and 
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said, “So many of these people who want to vote are ignorant. How do they 
know which is the best candidate in the local elections?” And my response 
was that a black man sitting on the curb outside of the Americus, Georgia, 
Sumter County Courthouse, could perhaps have been pushed off by the local 
sheriff, would be better able to judge who would be a better sheriff than two 
college professors at Georgia Southwestern College. 

We still haven’t made enough progress. It is true that in 1962 there were 
no black legislators in the South. Now there are 95. And even 10 years ago, 
in 1966, there were 200 black elected officials in the South. Now, there 
are 2,000. But that has not yet been the realization of our citizens’ hopes 
and dreams. nor a demonstration of the correction of years and decades 
and generations of racial discrimination. We’ve got a long way to go and it 
can’t be done with a dormant, acquiescent acceptance of a change in the 
law. It’s got to be done with an aggressive, fervent commitment through 
corrective action, through recruitment, through active registration, through 
education, through welcoming, to get people who have been excluded from 
the political process to be part of our nation’s life. Too often decisions are 
made by those who are powerful, and educated, and rich, and influential, and 
articulate, and socially prominent. And even when their hearts are in the 
right place, and they really want to do a good job of dealing fairly with 
people, they can’t understand the special problems of those who are rural, 
uneducated, who have some physical or mental defect, who are old, who hap- 
pen to be black, who can’t speak English well, who are timid and inarticulate 
and who don’t know even what their rights might be. 

So we'll never have justice in this country, which we all would like to see, 
until we have full participation in the political processes for all our people— 
rich and poor, educated and ignorant, powerful and weak, articulate and 
timid. That’s a challenge for us. Everyone in this room, without exception, 
can understand what’s best for us. If we’re wrong, we speak out. We know 
where to go. We vote regularly. We had no trouble registering to vote. 

But there are many who look to us for leadership, who don’t yet see a 
realization of the promise that exists in the heart and mind of our people. 
I think the nation’s consciousness has been stirred by some of the great 
leaders that have been chosen in this country in the electoral process. 

Here in the Fifth District, where we are now, with Congressman Andrew 
Young. In the last election, Harold Ford in Memphis, Tennessee. And 
Barbara Jordan from Texas, and many others. Mayors, county commis- 
sioners, sheriffs. Obviously we’ve made some progress. And it’s given us a 
new lease on life. We’re very proud of it. 

But we ought not to be satisfied. I might point out that this is not just 
a black, southern Democratic type of project. There are many people 
throughout the country who still feel the exclusion that’s either deliberate 
or accepted. We've got 4 million Spanish-speaking Americans who've 
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never registered ‘to vote. And they’ve seen the high publicity that has ac- 
crued to black leaders, civil rights acts; they feel left out. There are many 
other white ethnic groups who in the past have not felt they were part of 
our nation’s political process. We ought not to be satisfied just to see the 
great changes made in the South because of these courageous leaders who 
preceded most of us and who had courage that we sometimes lacked. 

We look at other countries to see how they vote. In the Communist coun- 
tries, 100 percent—of course they’ve only got one candidate for whom to 
vote. But in West Germany, in the last election, 1972, a free society, 91 per- 
cent of all the eligible voters went to the polls. In France, 88 percent; Italy, 
80 percent; Great Britain, 80 percent. 

In our country, in 1876, 80 percent of those who were legally entitled 
to vote were registered and voted. But then along came a series of registra- 
tion laws to determine the qualifications of someone who wanted to have 
a part in shaping one’s own government, and having a part in determining 
one’s own future life and the destiny of one’s own child. In 1920 this started— 
state registration laws. And we’ve dropped from 80 percent to 48 percent. 
And now, of all those eligible to vote, of all those eligible to even be registered 
to vote, only 47 percent are registered. 

I sensed this when I campaigned in 1970 for governor. My wife and I 
shook hands with about 600,000 Georgians. More than half the total 
number who actually ever vote. And toward the end of the campaign, after 
all those handshakes, it became easy for me as I grasped someone’s hand and 
looked in their eyes, to decide whether they were going to vote for me or not. 
And if I knew they would not, there were options; they were either going 
to vote for my opponent, or they were not registered to vote. 

After I was elected with the help of a lot of high school students—even 
grammar school students, college students—it became obvious to me that 
Georgia, who had given 18 year-olds voting rights in 1945, had deliberately 
excluded young people from the registration process. 

So I asked two high school students to travel around Georgia in a quiet 
and unpublicized way. Now they went to voter registration offices to find out 
what hours the registrars were available to perform their duties. In several 
counties the registrars office was opened 1 hour per week. One hour per 
week. So we passed a law in Georgia, one of the first that was passed after I 
became governor, deputizing as voter registration officers every high school 
principal in the state. And now we are just going through our fifth year 
when young people who reach the age of 17! years old are registered to 
vote in the classroom. 

I’ve worked since 1974 when I was the National Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party Campaign Committee for the whole country, to get postcard 
registration. Texas, a very conservative state, has had it for 25 years. And it’s 
still bogged down in the Congress with the constant threat of a Presidential 
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veto and it won’t pass this year. A lot of people say it’s too complicated, a lot 
of people say it costs too much. A lot of people say it’s just not practical. 

When I came here for the first VEP banquet, I made a brief speech. No- 
body paid much attention to it. But for the first time I called for universal 
voter registration, in May of 1974. In December of 1974 I announced that 
I was candidate for President of the United States. And I made a fairly brief 
speech to the National Press Club in Washington, D.C. and one of the things 
I called for was universal voter registration. Last month, I made an accept- 
ance speech at the Democratic National Convention in Madison Square 
Garden, and one of the things that was right in the heart of my speech 
was a call for universal voter registration. If I’m elected President, I want 
to put John Lewis out of business. 

I’ve talked to a lot of Members of Congress who have been adamant in their 
opposition to postcard registration. And they have told me, “Governor, if 
we can just pass a law next year that eliminates the red tape, eliminates the 
cost, eliminates.a new bureaucracy, and gets people registered to vote, I’ll 
support it.” So one of the commitments I make to you is that whether I’m 
elected or not I’m going to work hard to see that we have a bill passed in 
Washington, a very simple bill, that says when somebody is 18 years old and 
a citizen of the United States, that they’re registered to vote. 

I believe that this single, simple law which could be written in one para- 

graph could almost transform in a beneficial way the politics of our country, 
And the goal for which Martin Luther King, Jr., gave his life. And the goal 
for which Andy Young and John Lewis were beaten and imprisoned, which 
is often ignored, still many years later, can be realized. I see no reason why 
a citizen of our country should have to go through a legal process to be given 
a chance to vote. And I believe this is something we can set for ourselves. In 
the meantime, let’s all join John Lewis and others and give our people a 
chance to answer a question that they began to ask 15 or 20 years ago— 
“Would you please let me vote.” 





BALANCED GROWTH AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


On August 31, 1976, Mr. Carter spoke to a meeting 
of the AFL-CIO General Board in Washington, D.C.: 


As I come to discuss with you the economic life of our nation, I remember 
the great contribution of Nat Goldfinger. His public statements and written 
analyses meant a lot to all of us in public life. He had a wonderful ability 
to express complicated economic facts and theories in a human and under- 
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standable way. He was a tough fighter for working families, and he had 
common sense. As Lane Kirkland said, Nat Goldfinger was the chief econ- 
omist of the people. 

I am proud to meet here with President George Meany and the other 
great leaders of the labor movement who have fought so many years for 
a decent life for working Americans and for a government which is fair and 
sensitive to the legitimate needs of our people. You were always in the fore- 
front in battles for minimum wage, health care, Social Security, public edu- 
cation, fairer tax laws, strong national defense, job opportunities, housing, 
and the quiet dignity of free human beings. 

Ours is a vision of an America which is strong, united and confident, but 
this vision has been dimmed in recent years. 

Our factories have been idle ; our workers unemployed. 

We have a government limited in ability, timid in leadership, afraid of 
the future. 

We have an administration which uses the evil of unemployment to fight 
the evil of inflation—and succeeds only in having the highest combination 
of unemployment and inflation in the twentieth century. 

We have an administration which talks about fiscal responsibility—and 
succeeds only in having the slowest economic growth in 30 years, and the 
most unbalanced budgets in our 200 year history. 

In Kansas City we heard that the Republicans are proud of their economic 
record. 

I have to agree that they have set some records that will live in, our 
economic history books. 

The unemployment rate today at 7.8 percent is higher than any time be- 
tween the Great Depression and the inauguration of Gerald Ford. Neither 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson or even Nixon ever gave 
us a 7.8 percent unemployment rate. That’s a record. 

And unemployment has not been going down in the past few months, it’s 
been going up. There are over half a million more workers unemployed 
today than there were two months ago. 

Our 5 percent inflation rate today is higher than any rate under Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy or Johnson. So the last two Presidents can share this entry 
in the record book. 

Our economy is producing $150 billion less than in normal prosperity. 
That loss of production and income amounts to $2,500 a year for every 
American family. That’s another record. 

Under Mr. Ford’s budget, the public debt will rise $210 billion. That ex- 
ceeds the increases under his five predecessors and amounts to more than 
one-third of the public debt amassed during the entire history of our coun- 
try. That’s also a record. 
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Starting with a 5.5 percent rate of unemployment in August 1974, the 
unemployment rate jumped to 8.9 percent in just nine months. That’s a 
record. 

In the last eight years, our rate of economic growth has been half as 
high as our historical average. 


Economic Stagnation 


Economic stagnation has brought layoffs affecting one-third of the fam- 
ilies in our country. 

It has brought a tripling in the rate of inflation for food, housing and 
fuel. 

It has thrown the federal budget out of balance because stagnation is 
expensive. For each one percent rise in the unemployment rate, the gov- 
ernment loses $14 billion in taxes that would otherwise have been collected, 
and at least $2 billion in unemployment and welfare checks to support the 
unemployed. 

Economic stagnation has made the average paycheck worth less today 
than in 1968. 

This administration has indeed set many devastating new economic 
records. 

But it has done something even worse. Our eight years of economic stag- 
nation have changed the spirit and direction of America. 

For eight years, this administration has told us what we cannot do. It is 
time for our leaders to affirm what we, as a united nation, can and must do. 

I believe we can grow and prosper again as a country. I believe it is 
time for national unity, rather than national division. I believe the President 
and Congress can work together, for a change. Different regions of the 
country can work together, for a change. Business and labor can work 
together, for a change. 

We reject the Republican dogma that events are entirely beyond our 
control, that the government can play no creative role, and that the best 
policy is to do nothing. We also reject the dogma that the federal government 
can solve all of our problems, or that the government always knows best. 

We will look toward a philosophy that guides us toward new ideas—and 
to govern not by confusion and crisis, but with imagination and common 
sense, for a change. 

We will replace stagnation with steady progress. 

There are four ingredients necessary for a decent healthy economy. They 
are balanced, sustainable growth; full employment; stable prices; and a 
competent federal government working toward a balanced budget. 
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Ours is a troubled land today because the economic stagnation of the 
last eight years has diminished economic opportunities and reduced the 
American worker’s standard of living. 

We cannot bring health to our economy and society until we move from 
stagnation to growth and productivity. To achieve this goal will require 
the forceful leadership of a President and a Congress, working together, 
who share the belief that stagnation and high unemployment will never 
cure inflation. 

The President should have the authority to appoint the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the chairman’s term to run for the same four years 
as the President’s. While maintaining the Board’s independence, the chair- 
man would consult more closely with the President, other executive leaders, 
and the Members of Congress in developing a consistent economic policy. © 

It is essential that we have fully coordinated credit and budget policy, 
prudent and wary of inflation, but firmly directed toward restoring job 
opportunities, a fair tax system, and steady economic growth. 

Today, the economic policies of the federal government are too often 
without purpose, coordination and efficiency. Carefully coordinated and 
sensible budget and credit policies, that will permit lower interest rates, 
will enable us to build the homes, schools, and plants that are part of a 
good life that we seek. 


Coherent Long-Term Goals: 


Our economic policies will also be more consistent:and purposeful if we 
begin to look and plan ahead, instead of staggering from crisis to crisis. A 
more coherent set of long-term economic goals can help us eliminate the wild 
roller coaster dips of the last eight years. 

Our goals of balanced growth and full employment cannot be separated. 

Our goals are our most precious asset. We cannot afford to waste the tal- 
ents and abilities of any person.. We cannot afford the waste, especially, of 
our women and young people, and minority group members, who have been 
made to feel unwelcome in this stagnant economy. Half of the people who 
are now unemployed are less than 25 years old. The unemployment rate 
among teenagers is 18 percent. Among some minority groups, it is 34 percent: 

We have seen the demoralizing impact on a family whose breadwinner 
cannot find a job. We understand the frustration of young people whose 
first encounter with the economic system consists of closed doors and dead 
ends. We are aware of the special impact on minority families who find that 
although the law is on their side, the economy is not. 

It comes down to this: Will we as a nation force one group of.our people 
to pay the price for the incompetence of their leaders? The Republicans say 
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yes. I say no. I say that any economic philosophy which relies on keeping 
people out of work is morally, economically, and politically bankrupt. 

To end this waste, we must rededicate ourselves to providing jobs at decent 
wages for all those who are able to work. My commitment during the next 
administration, and I know you share it, is to concentrate on putting our peo- 
ple back to work. 

To do this, I will propose a comprehensive set of policies carefully tar- 
geted to meet this broad national need, and also carefully targeted to 
reduce unemployment among those groups and in those geographical areas 
where it is highest. By targeting our efforts to pockets of high unemploy- 
ment, we will be able to reduce unemployment much lower without accel- 
erating inflation. 

I believe in the work ethic. This administration once talked about the 
work ethic instead of welfare. The work ethic is very simple. It means people 
at their jobs. In its economic mismanagement, this administration has done 
more harm to the work ethic than any other in the last 40 years. 

If I am elected, I intend to run an efficient government, and efficiency 
requires investment as well as savings. When the Republicans say that it 
costs too much to put people back to work,.I say it costs too much not to. 
This year, the government is paying $17 billion in additional welfare pay- 
ments and unemployment benefits because of the recession. I believe we can 
make a better investment. 

It is wiser to invest in our youth than to let them run aimlessly over the 
streets of every community in this nation. 

It is wiser to invest most of our new incentives to encourage the private 
sector to hire the unemployed. Private enterprise is the major supplier of 
jobs and skills in our economy, and we will need the full participation of 
American business management if we are to achieve full employment. 

It is also wise to provide productive public jobs for those who are unable 
to find work in the private sector. 

Our people want work, not welfare. 

For eight years, the Republicans have given us the worst economic mis- 
management since the days of Herbert Hoover. 

We've heard a lot of tough talk from the administration on inflation, and 
we're going to hear a lot more during the campaign. But tough talk cannot 
cover-up their disastrous record. Campaign talk cannot cover-up the 70 
percent jump since 1968 in every family’s food bill. 

Campaign talk cannot disguise the 60 percent jump in health costs. 

Tough campaign talk cannot disguise the 70 percent rise in the cost of 
owning a home, or the 30 percent increase in mortgage interest rates. High 
inflation and high interest rates have put the housing industry, which pro- 
vides the jobs and the housing we need, into a depression. The unemploy- 
ment rate among construction workers is now 17 percent. 
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Since 1968, when Nixon was elected, the average cost of the same new 
house has leaped by $16,000, which puts the dream of a new home out of the 
reach of many American families. This helps to explain the recent 9 percent 
drop in new housing starts Iast month. 

Campaign talk cannot hide the fact that prices rose three times as fast 
during the past eight years as they did under Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son. 

That’s what all this tough talk about inflation really comes down to—the 
worst inflation in over half a century. And a 1968 dollar that’s worth about 
60 cents. No wonder the Treasury now issues $2 bills and no wonder the 
public doesn’t seem to like them. 

I pledge to you and to the American people that, if I am elected, we 
will never use unemployment and recession as a tool to fight inflation. We 
will never sacrifice someone’s job, his livelihood for the sake of an ill-advised 
economic game plan. 

After the record of the past eight years, we almost forget that inflation 
is not inevitable and we don’t have to sit back and give up on it. We should 
remember that from 1961 through 1968 in a period of rising prosperity, 
inflation averaged about 2 percent. It was not a coincidence that those were 
the eight years out of the last 24 when Democratic Presidents were in the 
White House. 

If I am elected, we will establish a comprehensive program to fight the 
many causes of inflation. Our goal is to reduce inflation to 4 percent or less 
within four years. I will make sure that every person who serves in our ad- 
ministration will join with Congress and other leaders to reduce the impact 
of debilitating inflation. 


“We Will Fight Inflation .. .” 


We will fight inflation through increased productivity which will result 
from our policy of strong steady growth, at least twice the 2 percent rate 
maintained under this administration. 

We will fight inflation by anticipating bottlenecks and capacity shortages 
and moving in advance to prevent them. 

Whenever inflation reflects an imbalance between supply and demand, we 
will choose strategy that first expands supply rather than restricting demand. 

We will fight inflation by creating agricultural production policies which 
will both maintain the income of our farmers and ensure stable food prices 
for our consumers. 

We will fight inflation through a vigorous antitrust policy which will help 
push efficiency up and non-competitive prices down. 

We will fight inflation by eliminating governmental regulations which 
drive up prices and serve to protect only the industry being regulated. It 
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takes more than talk and study in this area—it takes presidential leadership 
and a partnership between a President and a Congress that trust each other 
and can work together. 

But above all, we will fight inflation by putting our people back to work. 

Nowhere is unity and cooperation more important than in this fight against 
inflation. During the recent crisis years, American labor has shown remark- 
able moderation in the face of inflationary pressures which were not of your 
making. I will not ask labor to do anything that would jeopardize the pur- 
chasing power of the average worker. But I will honestly ask you and busi- 
ness to cooperate with me, in a voluntary effort to get our people back to 
work, and inflation under control. 

For my part, I will do everything I can to give the American people the 
kind of well managed, efficient, cost-conscious government they want and 
deserve. 

Every year the average American taxpayer works at least three months 
for the government, but each year many rich Americans don’t pay any taxes 
at all. Comprehensive tax reform is a necessity; and if I’m elected, we'll 
have it! 

Steady growth, full employment, and stable prices will enable us to 
achieve our fourth goal—competent government with a balanced federal 
budget by 1980. 

The Republicans are always calling themselves the party of fiscal respon- 
sibility. But we have to look at what they do, not what they say. 

The deficit for the year ended was $65 billion. That is the largest deficit 
in our entire history. 

In fact, during the last eight years, this administration has piled up a total 
deficit and national debt—on which we all pay interest—almost as great as 
the total for all other administrations, in war as well as peace, in our 200 
year history. 

The interest charges alone on the $270 billion public debt created in the 
last eight years will amount to $19 billion per year. That is a perpetual charge 
of $350 a year, every year, for every family in the country. 

The Republicans have never realized that the government cannot balance 
its budget by unbalancing the budgets of American families. A family out 
of work cannot pay taxes. A family out of work requires public support. 

The American people know that there is a better answer. We know that 
in a well managed and steadily growing economy we can create jobs, 
maintain stable prices, meet our people’s needs, and achieve a balanced 
budget. And we can accomplish these goals while restricting the govern- 
ment to the same share of our-national output that it now has. 

~ Living within our means will require discipline and efficiency. Working - 
people follow those guidelines within their own budgets. Through a con- 
tinuous, zero-based budgeting review of our expenditures, we can make the 
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federal government follow those guidelines, too. New services will be phased 
in gradually and prudently and predictably, as we can afford them. 

Unlike this administration, we see no conflict between a government 
which is responsive and compassionate and one which is efficient and careful 
in its use of the people’s money. 

Today, I have outlined some of the things we can do to end economic 
stagnation and meet our national economic problems. There is a lot more 
we can do, too. 


America’s Promise 


But first, we need a President to pull us together and give us a new sense 
of purpose. A sense of purpose that rests on the belief that, if we work hard 
together, with some imagination and common sense, we can do a better job. 
That is the promise of America—to grow, and improve, and to do better 
than what we have done in the past. 

There is no greater obstacle to improving our economic performance 
than the thinking of this Republican Administration that things can’t 
change, that we can’t solve our problems, and that we can’t do better. 

That’s wrong. That’s a denial of the promise on which this nation was 
founded. 

It is a denial of our capacity—our spirit—to evolve and to grow, to develop 
new solutions to old problems. 

And it is a denial of the spirit which flourished in another Republican 
Administration—112 years ago. 

“The dogmas of the quiet past,” said President Lincoln, “are inadequate 
to the stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our cause is new, so we must think anew and 
act anew.” 

To act anew we must to solve the problems of inflation and unemploy- 
ment, too. To restore economic prosperity that is justly shared among all of 
our people. 

And solve these problems we will, with your guidance, your support, your 
spirit, and your faith. 

Thank you. 


MEDIA INTERVIEW 








L’EXPRESS OF PARIS 


In an interview for publication in France, Mr. Carter 
discussed foreign policy and related matters. The inter- 
view with Pierre Salinger for L’Express of Paris and 
Free Radio-Television was conducted in Plains, Ga., 
and published on August 23, 1976 (this translation, 
from French, is by the Library of C ongress) : 


To understand Jimmy Carter one has to come to Plains, Georgia. The 
Democratic candidate has his roots in this small and peaceful farming village 
of the South. All along the main street one sees the names of the Carter 
family: the Carter Docks, the Carter Antiques Store, the Carter Agricultural 
Company, even without taking into account the Carter election headquar- 
ters, installed at the station. Here one breathes. the air of the traditionally 
virtuous America, forgotten a long time ago elsewhere. Carter is proud of 
Plains, and Plains is proud of Carter, though its 636 citizens are not yet 
completely aware of what is happening. For them, Jimmy has always been 
their rich neighbor, a prosperous peanut farmer. They find it difficult to 
imagine that one day he could become President of the United States. The 
Democratic candidate received the special reporter dispatched by L’Express 
and Free Radio-Television in a modest red brick house a mile from town 
and gave his first interview to a foreign newspaper and radio station. 

Salinger. It has been often said and written that if you become President, 
your foreign policy will not differ from the policies of Nixon and Ford, 
because American diplomacy has no other choices. What do you think of it? 

Carter. To my knowledge, Henry Kissinger is the only one who would 
have said this. However, I think that many things could be different. In 
allowing the American people and the Congress to participate in our deci- 
sion making in the field of foreign policy, we will have much more freedom 
of action, and we will have a stronger support for our stand. 
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In the past, the decisions have been often made in the dark without con- 
sulting or informing the people. Thus, when Kissinger, Nixon or Ford spoke, 
their statements appeared shallow. 

In any case, I would emphasize much more the stable and trusting rela- 
tions with our friends and natural allies: Europe, Japan and the countries of 
our hemisphere. If we have to make important changes in our policy—and 
they are unavoidable in a rapidly changing world—I will take care to better 
inform our friends and to consult with them more intimately. I will do my 
best to respect the desire of the Europeans to speak in a united way without 
forcing them to take a stance individually. 

I think I will be more decisive in my negotiations with the U.S.S.R., 
through promoting the exchange of ideas and individuals, trade relations, 
and a common approach to world problems: peace in the Near East; the 
reduction of armaments and of nuclear danger and removing the menace 
that North Korea presents to South Korea. 

Finally, with regard to the developing countries, I will be more inclined, 
without any doubt, to deal with them on an individual basis, with more 
firmness and clarity, namely by sending to them very experienced diplomats. 

These are the changes that I intend to introduce into the Ford and Nixon 
foreign policies. 

Q. Many Europeans have the feeling that the United States experiences 
a wave of isolationism and protectionism. During your crisscrossing of 
the country did you get the same impression? 

Carter. No. The problem is more complicated than this. The majority 
of people in Georgia, for instance, and even in more isolated states like lowa 
and Kansas, are perfectly aware that their personal life is affected by nearly 
every decision made by the international institutions. The freedom of the 
seas, the Monetary Fund, the environment, the food reserves, the produc- 
tion of nuclear arms and many other problems are of great interest to the 
public. 

Our withdrawal from the institutions that make decisions in these areas 
would have a harmful effect. On the other hand, the American people are 
profoundly distrustful of any military involvement in the domestic affairs 
of other countries, like what we did, with disastrous consequences, in Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam and like what we nearly did in Angola. 

In order to find an equilibrium between these two tendencies, I think we 
must analyze each case separately on its merits. But I would never get mili- 
tarily involved in the domestic affairs of other countries, unless our own 
security is directly threatened. I will play, on the contrary, a very active 
role within the United Nations, in the Atlantic Alliance and in all the 
existent agencies. I don’t think that this is an isolationism. To my under- 
standing, isolationism would not be accepted by the American people. 
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Q. With regard to Angola, many Europeans felt that in refusing to support 
the decision of Kissinger to help that country, the Congress has created a 
vacuum from which the Soviet Union has profited. 

Carter. No. I think that from the point of view of circumstances, the 
Congress could not act differently. There was no more vacuum in Angola. 
The Russians and the Cubans have preceded us. We did not sufficiently pre- 
pare the country for the departure of the Portuguese. When President Ford’s 
and Kissinger’s support policy to Angola was made public—by inadvertence 
it seems to me—it caused an unfavorable reaction, because the situation had 
deteriorated considerably, without the Congress or the country being in- 
formed of anything at all. 

Our policy toward Angola was not thought out, nor logical, nor consistent. 
It had no perspective in the long run, and was not conceived to be beneficial 
to the Angolan people themselves. It was simply a reaction to a failure and a 
belated one; the Russians and the Cubans were already on the spot. 

Q. What should the U.S. policy be toward Rhodesia and South Africa? 

Carter. You ask me to answer a question which until now nobody was 
able to answer. 

Our country, of course, is irrevocably committed to the principle of the 
majority rule whether it applies to the blacks or the whites. But I must 
take into account another of our principles which is to assure progress 
through peaceful means. As regards any direct action, I will rely on coun- 
tries that have direct responsibility in these matters. For example, on Great 
Britain in case of Rhodesia. I will not try to replace it. 

I will try, within the limits of our own efforts of persuasion, to win over 
the world of business to our point of view. I will define a policy which 
would be as compatible with the policies of the African regional organiza- 
tion as possible, and I will attempt to use the good offices of such and such 
country. The countries of South Africa have a legitimate right to express 
their opinion about trade or diplomatic relations, about the problem of 
transportation as the things begin to change in South Africa. I think that 
the first sensible changes will take place in Rhodesia, and I believe that the 
majority rule is inevitable there. 

Q. Let us turn to Europe now. A kind of ambiguity has characterized 
the American policy toward united Europe. What would your stand be 
toward a politically united Europe? 

Carter. Of course, this is a decision that concerns the Europeans them- 
selves. I do not have any intention to influence them in that sense. Per- 
sonally, I am in favor of closer economic and political ties between the 
European countries. And I am ready—in case the European leaders would 
ask me—to encourage publicly, by word of mouth, or through economic aid 
to promote closer cooperation in Europe. This could be one of those changes 
that we spoke about in the beginning of this interview. I don’t see any ad- 
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vantage to forcing the European countries to deal with us on an individual 
basis in the field of international monetary matters or trade competition. 

If they choose to speak unanimously, we have to accept them. 

Briefly, I have nothing against the Europeans making their own decisions 
and, if they ask me, I will help them as much as possible to achieve this. in 
principle I think that the United States would gain from a more united 
Europe. 

Q. To many protagonists of European unity, this unity can come about 
only by escaping from the U.S. domination, or at least by trying to be mere 
independent of the United States. To what degree 1s U.S. policy compatible 
with these aspirations? 

Carter. First of all, there exists such a community of ideals and interests 
that a complete independence is impossible. We depend on each other for 
the defense of peace and for maintaining of our security as well as on trade 
relations. We have common historical ties and similar ways of life. For this 
reason, I have no fear that the United States or the European nations could 
really desire a complete independence. I have no desire whatsoever to domi- 
nate any European nation or Europe as a whole either in the economic or 
political sphere. 

I think that a strong, prosperous and dynamic Europe is an asset to the 
United States and that there are many areas where the cooperation can be 
closer; as for example, in dealing with industrial and tariff problems, or in 
examining with the countries of the Southern Hemisphere the establishment 
of grain reserves, in better exploiting the resources of the oceans, or coping 
with the demographic explosion, and in order to reduce arms sales all over 
the world, that originate mostly in the United States, France and some other 
countries. These are some of the points that we have to deal with jointly. 
I think this is an urgent necessity. 

As regards NATO, I would like to maintain its strength not only 
through modernization of its armaments but also by a more efficient effort 
of standardization, followed by a redeployment of the defense forces. This 
should be accompanied by a constant care to examine relations with those 
outside of the alliance, with the will not to fall asleep. These relations must 
be maintained, and they can be maintained withbut any intention of domina- 
tion by the United States or without a desire of independence toward this 
potential domination. The common interest is for me the most essential 
thing. 

Q. What should the U.S. position be toward the participation of the 
Communists in the governments of Western Europe, especially in Italy and 
France? 

Carter. I regret the advance of communism, but I believe that in most 
cases this is due to the weakness or ineptness of the democratic forces to gov- 
ern appropriately. In certain cases, corruption was the success factor for 
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the Communist Party, in some others, incompetence or incapacity to main- 
tain close ties between the rulers and the ruled. I think that the best way to 
avoid the danger of a Communist takeoyer is to maintain a well-functioning 
democratic regime. 

I do not believe that it is appropriate to intervene directly and overtly in 
the elections. By threatening the citizens of another country to vote in this 
or that way by economic, political, or military reprisals, we risk producing 
effects contrary to what we expected..I hope that the countries of the 
European community will succeed in making it understood to the Italians 
and the French that the Communists have double loyalties which risk play-’ 
ing in favor of the U.S.S.R. or the East European countries, and this is a 
threat to their security and their peace. 

This awareness could be, in my opinion, a decisive factor for the future of 
the free world. This has been shown, to a certain degree in Portugal, when 
the European allies told Portugal: “If your country goes communist, this 
will reduce or break our trade exchanges, and it will compromise the defense 
system that exists between the European community and you.” Without 
applying any useless pressures on the Portuguese people, a complete takeover 
by the Communists was averted. 

Thus, I do not regard the Communist tide as a disaster or as a factor for 
destruction of the Atlantic Alliance, but I see it nevertheless a disquieting 
problem. It is evident, that the margin between expressing anxiety and direct 
intervention is extremely narrow. There must be a lot of common sense to 
maintain it. It is evident, that in order to avoid increasing Communist par- 
ticipation in the government, the best remedy is.a better functioning of the 
democratic regimes, but this is most difficult to achieve. 

Q. What would be the attitude of your government toward the use of 
the Concorde in the United States? 

Carter. I am against the use of supersonic aircraft under the U.S. flag 
since the Congress and the government of the United States have refused 
the construction of a supersonic aircraft in the United States. 

Six or seven years ago, we abandoned the idea of the supersonic aircraft 
due to the enormous consumption of fuel per passenger, the enormous in- 
vestments that it required, and the great risks to the environment, especially 
the noise pollution. If these drawbacks have played against U.S. aircraft, 
I think that they should be also valid against the Concorde and against any 
foreign aircraft. 

At present we are in an experimentation stage, and I am ready to examine 
the results very carefully. If it becomes evident, after these limited tests, that 
it is in our interest to maintain the flight of the Concorde, I will take this 
into account, of course. But I agree entirely with the decision of the Con- 
gress 6 years ago, and I think that we should not regard a supersonic aircratt, 
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like the Concorde, differently from our own supersonics, which have not 
been built for the reason that I gave. 

Q. France has recently sold to Pakistan a uranium processing plant. Mr. 
Kissinger was opposed to this deal. What will be your stance toward the 
sales of nuclear installations? 

Carter, France should join us in strictly limiting the sales of nuclear 
installations to non-nuclear countries, even if this should mean a loss in the 
balance of payments. The menace that the atomic proliferation constitutes 
is a very important problem. As President of the United States, I would 
never hesitate to express my opinion if France or Germany, or even the 
United States, would sell such installations. And I will do all that is in my 
power either through private negotiations, or through public pronounce- 
ments, to reduce such sales. 

Q. If you are elected President, you said that you will use more firmness 
in dealing with the U.S.S.R. How do you reconcile this with détente? 

Carter. The word “détente” has been exploited by Nixon, Ford, and 
' Kissinger as a publicity slogan. We certainly have to pursue vigorously our 
efforts for the establishment of harmonious relations between the Soviet 
and the American peoples. For example, we have to develop touristic, aca- 
demic and cultural exchanges. 

As regards trade relations, we have to impose the rule of “do ut des” when 
we grant to the Soviets something that they need. It is evident that our 
wheat or grain sales, when the harvest is bad in the U.S.S.R., and our sales 
of electronic equipment, or machines—all peaceful supplies—are of great 
value to the U.S.S.R. I would not use them as means to blackmail the 
Soviets, but I would like to obtain an equal benefit from them for the United 
States or for world peace. 

The U.S.S.R. must keep its commitments as regards human rights, as 
they have been defined in the final document of the Helsinki Conference. 
The Soviets did not comply so far. It is also necessary that Moscow’s atti- 
tude be less aggressive during crises in the Near East, and that on the con- 
trary, it join us in the relaxation of tensions, instead of pouring oil into fire, 
as it did the last time. 

The U.S.S.R. should show more interest in the limitation of nuclear tests 
and in changing its tendency to establish its peace proposals on nuclear terror. 
I expect, from the Soviets, better cooperation in order to obtain a balanced 
reduction of forces in Europe and a commitment for fighting terrorism. 

Here are the areas where we can expect beneficial results for us and for the 
U.S.S.R. and which strengthen world peace. 

On the other hand, I hope sincerely for a mutual reduction of nuclear 
armaments within well-defined and carefully controlled limits, the slowdown 
in the growth of the nuclear arsenal, with the ultimate objective of getting 
rid of all the nuclear arms one day. This will not be achieved in my lifetime 
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but the fact that our country has such an objective proves .its sincerity in the 
SALT negotiations and constitutes one of the aspects of an appropriate policy 
toward the U.S.S.R. Should that be considered a hard-line policy or not; I 
don’t know. I would like simply to be sure, that if I make a concession to the 
Russians, I must get a concession from them in favor of world peace. 

Q. What should be the attitude of the United States toward the desire 
of independence of East European countries vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R.? 

Carter. We have to, in my opinion, maintain an open road to such inde- 
pendence. There is no question, for me, to organize clandestine operations 
in those countries to overthrow their government; but the doors must remain 
open; and we have to increase trade relations with them in order to improve 
our image in those countries, and to let our point of viéw be known by radio 
or other means. All this is beneficial to us, I think. It is a question of a peace- 
ful evolution, not of revolution. 

We should, for example, let the Soviet Union understand clearly, that we 
are firmly in favor of an independent Yugoslavia, where the government will 
change in a few years. I mean independence with regard to the Soviet 
Union. We have to act in a way to diminish the tensions everywhere they 
exist. 





CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The following interview was published in Congres- 
sional Quarterly on August 24, 1976: 


Q. You were talking recently that a President more attuned to Congress 
might possibly be able to get more out of Congress than one who is not, such 
as Gerald Ford. It might be more productive in a legislative way. Are you 
really talking about a Democratic President might get more out of a Demo- 
cratic Congress? 

Carter. Yes. I think a major portion of the problem has been that the 
attitude of the Presidents we’ve had has not been conducive to cooperation 
with the Congress. I think we could have had Republican Presidents who 
would have much more consistently cooperated with congressional leaders. 
I believe that Presidents Nixon and Ford both have perhaps deliberately 
severed the normal relationships with Congress in the initial stages of 
preparation of major policies on domestic or foreign affairs. And this is 
something that I have found as a governor to be very serious as a problem. 
My own inclination has always been when I had a major proposal] to put 
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forward, in the initial, embryonic stages of that proposal to work it out 
as best I could with the congressional or legislative leaders. 

Q. Are you really saying though that the difference between yourself 
and Gerald Ford or Richard Nixon is that you are a Democrat and you'd be 
able to work better for that reason? 

Carter. I think that’s a part of the problem. But I remember when Presi- 
dent Truman, for instance, was in office, on foreign affairs he had a very 
strong Secretary of State. But there was a general feeling around the country, 
that I think was accurate, that there was strong bi-partisan support within 
the Congress. And as you know, this revolved around Senator Vandenberg 
on the Republican side, Senator George on the opposite side. So, I believe, 
obviously, that having a Democrat in the White House and a Democrat 
Congress is obviously a helpful circumstance, but it’s not the only factor. 

Q. I’d like to come to that in just a moment. First of all, you yourself 
have said that the public holds Congress in a low esteem. How do you ac- 
count for that? 

Carter. Individual members of Congress are held in very high esteem 
within their own districts, or their own states. Congress as a body suffers in 
public opinion polls, where I delivered my opinion, because there is no clear 
voice to defend congressional action. In recent months, with the total ab- 
sence of leadership in the White House, there’s been a constant disharmony 
or squabbling between the President and the Congress. The President can 
speak with one single voice. He can explain his position, whether it’s right or 
wrong, and the American people hear it. There’s not one person in the 
Congress of 535 members who can express a viewpoint on an argument 
clearly. So I think this makes Congress look inherently worse in the minds 
of the public when there is a disagreement or lack of cooperation between 
the White House and Congress. 

Historically, when the Congress’ reputation has been high in the public 
opinion polls, it’s been during those eras when there’s been a maximum 
amount of cooperation between the White House and Congress. 

Q. Would you also add that it’s been during those eras when there’s 
been strong leadership in Congress, assertive leadership? 

Carter. That was the case, notably, when Eisenhower was in the White 
House, a relatively dormant President, and of course you had a remarkable 
and unprecedented cooperation between Lyndon Johnson in the Senate 
and Speaker Sam Rayburn in the House. They were compatible with 
one another. So I think that’s a circumstance that’s very rare on the 
American political scene. Our founding fathers had never thought that Con- 
gress would lead this nation. Congress is inherently incapable of unified 
leadership. That leadership has got to come from the White House. And 
in the absence of that leadership, the country drifts. That’s what it’s been 
doing lately. I think that when Congress has come:up in recent months with 
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proposals, sometimes faulty, sometimes fumbling, but sincere, to deal with 
problems like unemployment or inflation, or housing or education, or jobs, 
or energy; with the total absence of leadership in the White House, they’ve 
done a very good job. But if they had cooperation from the White House, 
which we will have next year if I’m elected, then I think these problems can 
be resolved and that difficult questions can be answered. 

Q. Another reason that’s been offered for the poor standing in the 
public opinion polls is weak leadership on the part of the President and 
congressional leaders. Do you agree with that and do you think the Congress 
needs stronger leadership? 

Carter. No, I don’t agree with that. The attitude of modern politicians, 
whether they’re in governors’ offices or state legislatures, or in Congress, 
is that they don’t want to be dominated by other political figures because 
of seniority or even because of position. And I think the innovative 
attitude of the new Members of Congress that have come along in recent 
years, over several election periods, is going to continue. And I think that 
they never want to go back to a strong, dominant Speaker of the House or 
strong, dominant committee chairpersons, who wouldn’t let the individual 
members have a major role. But I really believe, I believe this is objective and 
not just subjective, is that the Congress is looking for strong leadership in the 
White House to make major comprehensive proposals on welfare reform, 
tax reform, health care, government reorganization, and so forth, and then 
let the Congress in its legitimate constitutional authority dispose of those 
proposals as it sees fit, working harmoniously with the White House. But the 
leadership has got to come from the White House. That’s historically been 
the situation in our country. I don’t believe that the Congressional members 
want to go back to the kind of leadership in the Congress that can dominate 
them and subjugate individual members even though they might be relatively 
junior, as far as seniority goes. 

Q. How do you specifically answer President Fora’s charge in his accept- 
ance speech and elsewhere that the Democratic majority has been vote hun- 
gry, free spending, and that his 55 vetoes to that date have been of extrav- 
agant and unwarranted legislation and that saved the taxpayers billions and 
billions of dollars, as he said. 

Carter. That’s ridiculous. Under Nixon, who was a relatively strong 
President, the Congress cut back his budgets $20 billion. Ford has made 
no substantive proposals that I remember at all in dealing with acknowl- 
edged problems in the country. And in the absence of any leadership 
at all in the White House, the Congress has tried to move. Under Nixon and 
Ford, we’ve had an average of more than $24 billion in deficits every year. 
Under Johnson and Kennedy, when we had a Democratic Congress there 
too, the average deficit was less than $4 billion a year. So with gross mis- 
management based on an erroneous emphasis on tight constraint on the 
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economy, let unemployment go where it will, we’ve cut down drastically the 
revenues for the federal government. I think that’s a major origin of our very 
serious deficits under the Republican Administration. So they’ve had a com- 
bination of inadequate attention to problems, very high inflation, very high 
unemployment, extremely high deficits, and there’s no way legitimately that 
Ford or Nixon can shift that responsibility to the Congress. Other than that, 
I think his statement was accurate. 

Q. I gather that you are aiming for a balanced budget at some point. 

Carter. Exactly. 

Q. Do you have any idea how, when that might come about? 

Carter. I’ve tried to be very conservative and assess different opinions that 
I get from my economic advisers, and I would say that before I finish my 
term, in the year 1980, we will have a balanced budget. And that’s based 
on relatively careful projections of unemployment, inflation, and average 
increase in our gross national product per year. It also, by the way, meets 
every commitment that I have made to the American people on services to 
them. 

Q. What I was speaking of was one of your first official contacts with 
Congress will be the fiscal.’78 budget. How much impact do you expect to 
have on that, and what is your timetable for developing that? 

Carter. When I’m inaugurated, if I’m elected, Pll be prepared to make 
my recommendations to the Congress on modifications or proposals in the 
fiscal year ’78 budget. 

Q. Do you have a specific timetable for developing that? 

Carter. We are now working on that approach. My staff members have 
contacted budget leaders in the House and Senate, and we’re trying 
to assess the expected amount of revenue to be coming into the federal 
treasury over the entire four year period. To begin with a balanced budget, 
at the timetable that I have described to you, work back from that year by 
year, to establish priorities, to eliminate unnecessary programs, and this would 
be done very early after I’m inaugurated, if I’m elected. 

Q. Do you have any specific ideas of how large the fiscal 1978 deficit 
might be? 

Carter. Not yet. 

Q. Another of your first contacts with Congress would be your State 
of the Union message. Will the thrust of that message be toward enacting 
new programs, anew legislative package, or enlarging the existing programs, 
or will it be to cut back or reform existing programs? 

Carter. I can’t say. I don’t know yet. It will be quite awhile before I 
start working on my State of the Union message. 

Q. That’s fair enough. You’ve indicated elsewhere that you thought 
you could do better, could have done better with your personal relationships 
with some of the Georgia State Legislature leaders. What did you learn from 
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that experience with the legislature that you believe you can transfer to 
Congress and how do you think your personal relationship will develop with 
the congressional leaders? 

Carter. When I was elected governor, I had very little support during 
the campaign from legislative leaders. I think we had over 250 total mem- 
bership, and over 15 [sic] of them had endorsed my opponents. So I had to 
start from scratch. But I had a heavy mandate from the Georgia people. 
And I emphasized those commitments on government reorganization, tax 
reform, prison reform, mental health programs, judicial reform, and so forth 
to the Georgia people during the campaign. The legislative leaders accepted 
that mandate and although we did have a very innovative, aggressive, and I 
think successful, administration, my relationships with the legislature were 
compatible. There were people who opposed everything I did all during the 
four year period, because of political reasons and otherwise. But there was 
nothing that I accomplished in the four year period that didn’t have to be 
confirmed and supported by a joint, working relationship with the legislature. 
The fact that Lester Maddox was the Lieutenant Governor overly emphasized 
in the public’s mind the disharmonies. In general, the major changes were 
made with complete cooperation between me and the legislature. 

Q. You also gained the reputation in Georgia as being a person who 
would carry through on your legislative proposals with complete vigor? 

Carter. Yes. I would. 

Q. And friends and critics of yours both characterize you as a stubborn 
person in some ways. You seem certain to run into some obstacles as you 
try to get some of the programs you've been talking about through Con- 
gress and all the conflicting interests that are in Congress. Just how tough 
are you prepared to be with Congress when you run into obstacles? 

Carter. One of the things that I obviously learned while I was in the 
governor's office, working with the legislature, it was a very, very independent 
legislature, by the way, was that the best way to avoid confrontations and 
showdown votes and the necessity for major compromises, is to work 
with the members of the Legislative Branch in the initial stages of the 
preparation of major proposals, as I said earlier. Also, to remind the 
members of the Legislative Branch that, to the extent that my election 
was successful, the American people join me in those commitments. Also, 
during the campaign period itself, which is approaching now, I'll be 
helping, and being helped by, many of the candidates for Congress. The 
other point that I should make is this. We must be sure that when a pro- 
posal is made for a change in our domestic or foreign governmental life, 
that that proposal can be justified in an open debate, and the stripping 
away of secrecy that in the past has concealed the selfish influence of special 
interest groups I consider to be a major factor in the passage of both sub- 
stantive and advisable legislation. Now, if after all those emphases are con- 
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summated and my voice to the American people is heard clearly, if we have 
a difference of opinion in the Congress that I consider to be important, I 
would never hesitate to go directly to the American people with my side 
of the debate, and through that mechanism hope to influence the Congress 
to accept my position. And I believe that if I’m right, if the position is 
clear enough to be understood by the American people, that’s the best ap- 
proach to it. But that would only be a last resort after I’ve exhausted every 
other means to cooperate quietly and maturely with the members of 
Congress. 

Q. You apparently believe then Lyndon Johnson’s advice that Congress 
should be in on the takeoff if they’re going to be in on the landing . . . 

Carter. Absolutely. And I believe we need to have one other factor imple- 
mented for a change. And that is to let the Congress, Members, leaders 
or otherwise, get maximum credit for any improvements that are brought 
into being. The President is naturally the focus of public attention. There’s 
no way to take away the image of the President as a leader. And I believe 
it’s very helpful to the President himself and to the country to let individual 
Members of Congress be the ones to announce in their own districts and 
states as early as possible their support for programs that might be in the 
process of evolution. I would do this to the maximum degree possible. 

Q. Do you have any preference as to who will become the next leaders 
of the 95th Congress? 

Carter. Yes. 

Q. Who are they? 

Carter. I would never let anyone know what my preferences are. 

Q. But you do have preferences? 

Carter. To some degree. This is something that I will never become 
involved in. I have private thoughts about it, but I’m perfectly willing to 
abide by the decisions of the Members of Congress. T’ll never ask a Mem- - 
ber of Congress to vote for one person or another as the new congressional 
leaders are chosen. 

Q. Could you characterize the kinds of persons you'd like to see? 

Carter. No. 

Q. A lot of people on Capitol Hill are certain that you are going to 
be the next President, and I understand a lot of Members are calling your 
staff offering help. 

Carter. Yes, that’s true. 

Q. Would you say your honeymoon with Congress has already begun? 

Carter. I think so. I would like to hope that my so-called honeymoon 
with Congress could extend throughout my term. I know from experience 
that there will be heavy concentration toward the end of the term on 
the more controversial proposals. Because the ones where there is little 
controversy are naturally more likely to pass very early. But I would be 
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tenacious, and I would be open in my evocations to the American people 
of my proposals, and I think that if I retain my respect for Congress, which 
is a natural part of my being, and express this respect and desire for mutual 
consultation, that the honeymoon period can be extended for quite a long 
time. 

Q. Who are you turning to during this period for your advice about 
Congress? 

Carter. Well, of course, the Georgia delegation would naturally be 
close. to me. I’ve known them all my political life and the existing leaders 
of Congress, Senator Mansfield, of course, and Robert Byrd in the Senate, 
and the Speaker, and Tip O’Neill in the House. Some of the committee 
chairmen have offered their help to me, and I have accepted it with grati- 
tude. But I’ve not tried to go into the congressional area and single out 
special persons. I’ve tried to accept advice from all of them, And if they 
have a committee staff member, for instance, who’s particularly knowledge- 
able about welfare, or energy, or transportation, I’ve enmeshed their contri- 
bution with that of my own issues analysis staff as best I could. Whether I 
get elected or not, this is very helpful to me in putting forth to the Amer- 
ican people for better understanding the stands on issues that are important 
to this country. 

Q. Do you feel that you have any ens on legislation at this point, 
already? 

Carter. No, I haven’t tried to. I think that to the extent that I have 
presented my views to the American people in recent months that there 
has been:an effect, but I’ve never tried to call up individual members of 
the House or Senate to influence their vote on legislation. I don’t think 
it’s proper for me to act like I’m already President. 

The one exception has been the voting registration bill. I personally favor 
universal voter registration without any obstacle at all to somebody becom- 
ing registered. But I know it’s late, and this is a subject on which I’ve spoken 
out quite at length, but with the one exception, there has been no involve- 
ment on how the legislation should be voted on. 

Q. You have, however, passed the word that you would prefer to see a 
delay in the building of the B-1 Bomber? 

Carter. I haven’t passed any word to Members of Congress except 
through my own public statements. 

Q. Different Presidents have handled their contacts, their regular con- 
tacts with Congress in different ways. Woodrow Wilson used an emissary, 
the Postmaster General, Albert Burleson. Truman had a liaison staff, a 
fairly small staff, but he preferred to deal face to face with people. And I 
guess Eisenhower was the first one who established an extensive liaison office. 
How do you—and then there was the Kennedy-Johnson highly organized, 
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aggressive liaison staff under Lawrence O’Brien. How do you see your 
liaison? 

Carter. I would like to have a combination of the Kennedy, Johnson 
and Eisenhower effort, plus much more personal participation of my 
own. I understand there’s a room, for instance, in the national Capitol 
that’s set aside as the President’s room. And I would like to go there for the 
signing of major legislation which was the custom prior to Franklin Roose- 
velt’s term. And my present thinking, which I have not firmed yet, would be 
for me to go to the Capitol every now and then to spend a day or half-day in 
that office, within the Capitol itself, and to make myself more accessible to 
individual Members of Congress. So I don’t want to try to dominate the 
Congress, or to have an undue influence, but I want them to know that we 
represent the same people. There’s no one in any congressional district in 
the nation that won’t be my constituent if I become President. And I want 
that general sense of cooperation and mutual respect and mutual trust to 
pervade my whole attitude toward Congress throughout the four years. So 
I think just personal moves on my part—treating Congress, Members as 
though they were Presidents themselves, returning their telephone calls, 
letting my staff members respect them thoroughly, dealing with the problems 
that they present to me, making my own presence felt in the Capitol building 
itself on occasion, would be contributions that might alleviate the present dis- 
harmony and total separation of the White House on the one hand and the 
Congress on the other. 

Q. I guess we’re running out of time. One of the main things that the 
White House liaison staff does, or one of the major causes of their workload, 
and also the liaison agent in the agencies, each of the departments has a fairly 
sizeable legislative liaison office, most of their workload consists of doing 
favors for Members of Congress. Do you see any reason to cut back on Con- 
gressional liaison staffs and any reason to cut back on the amount of, youll 
pardon the expression, back-scratching that goes on? 

Carter. The thing I would say in response to that is to repeat what I 
just said, that the constituents of the Congressman or Congresswoman will 
also be my constituents. And I want to do a good job for them. I also 
want to be sure that whenever any action is taken in that respect that the 
action be of such a nature that it can be made known to the public. I would 
prohibit any interference on the part of White House staff members in the 
deliberations of judicial affairs, or regulatory agency deliberations for any 
particular person. I think those kind of deliberations ought to be all open, 
they ought to be subject to scrutiny by the press and by the public. So with 
that one caveat, I would certainly do everything I could to meet the needs of 
my constituents and the constituents of Congress’ Members. 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Following are excerpts of an interview with Mr. Car- 
ter by the Los Angeles Times. Mr. Carter was ques- 
tioned by Harry Bernstein, labor writer; Charles 
Champlin, arts editor; Russell Chandler, religion 
writer; John Lawrence, economic affairs editor; Harry 
Nelson, medical writer; Don Speich, education writer; 
and Bill Shirley, sports editor. The transcribed ex- 
cerpts were published August 24, 1976: 


Q. As Governor of Georgia and in your campaign, you have called for 
expansion of career and vocational! education. An investigation by this paper 
shows there has been a massive growth in this country of vocational educa- 
tion over the last 10 years, and there’s been a decided shift away from aca- 
demic subjects to the vocational area. And we have found that perhaps this 
is one of the causes for the decline in basic achievement skills throughout the 
nation. How can you justify an expansion of vocational education without 
knowing whether it may be detracting from the basic skills of students? 

Carter. Well, if you’ll forgive me for not agreeing with you, Presidents, 
governors, and Members of Congress can’t decide what kind of educational 
programs a young person is going to choose. The fact is that the young peo- 
ple and their parents in the last number of years—you said 8 or 10—have 
shifted away from an academic choice to a vocational choice. And this is an 
inexorable trend which I don’t think I could modify. The point is that, 
recognizing that this is going to take place anyhow, I think it’s mandatory 
that the government leaders prepare to meet the desire on the part of the 
students to get a more practical education during their formative years. 

We’ve had too long in our country—perhaps California is an exception— 
a sharp division between academic and career education. In our own state, 
before I became governor, there was a complete separation between the two. 
At the age of 16 or 17, a person decided, I’m going to be a licensed practical 
nurse or secretary, or I’m going to be an automobile mechanic or bricklayer, 
and that was an irrevocable decision almost, and they went away from the 
academic instruction of civics and English and mathematics, and so forth, 
into the more practical aspects of life. I try to meld the two together. 

Also, we found that quite often young people didn’t have any idea what 
they wanted to be, so we tried to move the career education introduction 
down to the fifth-grade level—although those children are much too young 
to work. We wanted them to start knowing then what sort of lives they could 
Jead and what the responsibility would be for the different careers. We have 
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an inevitable shift already underway toward more practical or vocational 
education. 

I want to make sure it’s not completely divorced from learning about one’s 
government and one’s life or music, drama, literature. 

Q. Is that right, [that] all the government should do is follow the desire 
of the people in terms of education? 

Carter. I didn’t exactly say that. That’s an oversimplification of what 
I said. If I, as President, decided we needed to shift away from career educa- 
tion toward more academic instruction, I couldn’t influence the decisions 
that are being made independently of the President’s inclination within the 
families of this country. 

Q. But don’t you think it’s the government’s responsibility to set the 
tone? I mean in the past the tone has been set for vocational education from 
the national to the state level. 

Carter. I have to admit that my own opinion is that the shift has not 
been ill-advised. I was a graduation speaker at Georgia Tech . . . I think 
there were 83 doctoral student graduates and only 30 of them had jobs the 
day that they graduated from Georgia Tech. I asked each one as they came 
across the stage, and I handed them the diploma. There’s been too much 
of a divorcing within our whole structure of job opportunities on one hand— 
either very advanced jobs or the manual labor jobs—from the production 
of students from colleges or universities or from vocational schools. 

We still have not bridged the gap between the two, and quite often we’re 
turning out students who weren’t even needed when they enrolled in the 
college maybe 4 years ago. And the Labor Department roughly speaking on 
the one hand at the federal level and the HEW (Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) education component on the other hand—there’s 
no correlation between the two. And this is a very devastating thing for a 
young person and his parents—to spend a lot of money, to spend a lot of 
time going through 4 or 5 or 6 years and then graduating and finding that 
because of the structure of job opportunities in society there’s no opportunity 
at all for them to be employed. 

So I think that there’s almost a quantum jump needed in correlating, at 
the very low stages, academic and career education. And the second thing 
is, we need a close correlation between job-need analysis and the counseling 
of students as they enter courses of study in whatever school they attend. 

Q. You favor a national health insurance plan, Governor. So does the 
AMA and so does Senator Edward M. Kennedy. I had a hunch that you'd be 
more at Senator Kennedy's end of the spectrum. And yet, in a statement we 
had last week from Plains, based on the amount of money that you would 
move from the private sector to the public sector, [it] doesn’t sound like it’s 
enough money to support a Kennedy-type national health plan. Could you 
explain, in more detail, the kind of a plan you favor? 
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Carter. We now spend about $550 in this country for every man, woman, 
and child for health care—much more than any other nation in the world, 
per person or as a percentage of gross national product. But the distribution 
of health care is grossly unfair, inequitable and the emphasis on prevention of 
diseases is much less than it was 40 or 45 years ago when I was a child. At that 
time, almost all my health care was to prevent diseases like polio, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, mumps, measles, typhoid, typhus, and so forth. That is 
something we need to change. 

I have not wedded myself to the Kennedy-Corman bill. I have my own— 
my ethic would be to minimize government responsibilities as long as I could 
guarantee an equitable quality of health care for our people throughout the 
country. If it took extra money, I would try to provide it through increased 
tax revenues or from some other mechanism. I think that the net increase in 
cost of health care would be relatively minor. By that I mean less than $10 
billion. But now, how much of that money would come from the federal 
government I have not yet decided. 

I spent 7 or 8 hours with Congressman Al Ullman the other night in my 
home discussing this very question. And I’ve reserved the right to decide 
how much of the insurance program should be administered by private in- 
surers and also how much of the administrative responsibility for health 
delivery would be absorbed by the government. But I think that the overall 
increase in net cost would be much less than has been generally supposed. 
And the other aspect of my proposal that would be different from the Ken- 
nedy-Corman bill is that I’m going to set—in every major aspect of life, in- 
cluding welfare, health, education—what I hope to see this country doing at 
the end of my term in the fiscal year of 1981 and work back from there. I 
want to have a comprehensive health care program fully established in this 
country in 4 years but how much we do each succeeding year will have to be 
determined by what we have available. 

Q. This implies a phased program that would cover certain groups the 
first year, like maybe children. 

Carter. That’s not exactly what I have in mind, but phased—yes. It 
might take the first year just to make the present health care systems work. 
We now have an almost uncountable number of agencies in the federal 
government responsible for health care—I think 72 in physical health care, 
37 in mental health care. 

We have two congressional committees responsible for health care, major 
ones, five responsible for welfare, Medicare, and Medicaid, and two different 
agencies, and so forth. Just to make the present delivery system work would 
be a major goal the first year—this is, Medicare and Medicaid. And then 
I think the other 3 years would be utilized in expanding our present health 
services to recipients who don’t presently have any. 
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Q. So by the end of 4 years, everybody in the United States would be 
covered by the same kind of universal plan? Or would we still have these 
pockets of Medicare and Medicaid? 

Carter. I would like to have it universal, but I also would like to have 
the option, which I am maintaining, of providing a basic package of health 
care to be provided to everyone. With the indigents, the cost would primarily 
come from government revenues which it is now. For those who are work- 
ing, I would like to have the option of having that financed by employer and 
employee contributions. And those who decide to have extraordinary health 
needs met—for instance, plastic surgery and so forth—they would pay for it 
themselves. But I think that the overall net increase per year would be in the 
range that I’ve described at our meeting in Plains. 

Q. How are you going to control the inflation? Medicare and Medicaid 
are pretty much responsible for the current spiral. If you’re adding more 
people, how are you going to prevent an additional inflation from occurring 
from that? 

Carter. Well, there are many ways this can be done. We now have an 
almost uncontrollable inclination to build health care facilities that are not 
needed. We’ve got too many beds for instance in some areas of our country 
and still building them. [There is] very little correlation, in meeting a com- 
munity’s need, between the private and the public installations. 

We’ve got too much emphasis on inpatient care—sometimes almost forced 
on the patient—by the unwillingness of the insurance companies to pay unless 
a patient is an inpatient. I think we need to have more emphasis on out- 
patient care. I think we’ve gotten too much advanced technology going into 
medicine when sometimes the return on the investment is very slight. We’ve 
got too much emphasis on the treatment of disease once it’s become serious 
and inadequate routine preventive care. We’ve got too little monitoring of 
the inclination of doctors and insurance companies to kind of orient the 
patients into accepting health care beyond their own needs. And these kinds 
of changes, if initiated, I think, would have a great deal of 

Q. Do you see co-payments and deductions as an incentive to people not 
to seek medical treatments and to 

Carter. I think that would be a likely prospect for the first few years of 
the health care program. If we see that we can accommodate no co-payments 
in the basic health care package at the end of the period, then I would like 
to see that done. 

Q. If you had been President last March when President Ford announced 
the swine flu thing would you have done what he did? 

Carter. I doubt it. 

Q. Why? 

Carter. Well, I’m not convinced yet. I don’t have enough information 
to answer your question completely. I’m not sure that that massive swine 
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flu inoculation program is needed, but I don’t have as much information 
available to me, as I’m sure President Ford has through all his advisers. 

Q. First, I’'d like to ask about the Catholic vote. Some say that the 
Catholic vote is substantially dead now and Catholics, like those of other 
religions, will vote their convictions along a broad range of issues. Others 
say that you have a lack of support among the nation’s 49 million Catholics, 
which is the largest political and religious bloc. Do you feel that there is 
such a thing as a Catholic vote, and if so, do you think that you do have a 
problem with wooing that segment of the vote, and what do you propose 
to do about it? 

Carter. We’ve run one comprehensive poll nationwide since the Demo- 
cratic Convention, and the results of that poll showed that I have a 2 percent 
higher support among Catholics than I do have among Protestants, which 
is an indication that we don’t have a crisis on our hands. I think among 
just average Catholic voters, there is no such thing as a Catholic vote. I 
think among some of the leaders within the Catholic Church and perhaps 
among some of the ethnic groups in the country who were normally Catho- 
lic, they have been concerned about me and my lack of singling them out 
for special attention and meeting with them, which I’m trying to correct 
now, seeing that it is a problem which I brought upon myself. 

This so-called religious vote, in my opinion, has been grossly overesti- 
mated. 

‘The original predictions that we had from public opinion polls . . . 
were much more severe than we experienced. But as people got to know 
me and to learn more about my own religious faith, the concerns have 
been alleviated, and this has been particularly true in states where I had 
a chance to campaign—like Iowa, New Hampshire, and Florida, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and so forth. So I’m going to do all I can during the cam- 
paign to meet more specifically with ethnic groups and with Catholic 
leaders to make sure they know me better. But other than that, I have no 
particular plans to correct a problem that has been exaggerated. 

Q. Regarding abortion as a possible campaign issue. Do you see it as 
such? We understand that you’ve had some preliminary contacts with offi- 
ctals of the National Conference of Catholic Bishops. What did you tell 
them about your beliefs and proposed plans regarding abortion and legis- 
lation regarding abortion? 

Carter. I don’t look on abortion as a Catholic issue. I’m opposed to abor- 
tion; I think abortion is wrong. Georgia had a very strict abortion law 
ails I was governor. And ours was a test case when the Supreme Court 
struck down the existing laws . . . . In 1973, I think, it was January, we 
passed as strict an abortion law as we could pass under the ruling of the 
Supreme Court. 
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I don’t think government ought to do anything to encourage abortions, 
and I think we ought to have a nationwide effort through my own per- 
suasion as President, if I’m elected, through sex education and access to 
contraceptives, for those who believe in their use, family planning pro- 
grams, better adoptive procedures, do everything we can to minimize 
the need for abortions. 

I see abortions as evidence of a failure to prevent unwanted pregnancies. 
And this has been my position all the time. I’m not in favor of a constitutional 
amendment that would totally prohibit abortion, or that would give states 
local option. I think that’s the wrong approach to it. In fact, I don’t think 
that a constitutional amendment is the best approach to it, but I think the 
Democratic Party platform wording was unfortunate, and I think improper 
in insinuating that others who believe very strongly that the court ruling 
should be changed, ought to have a right to pursue an amendment. 

I think any citizen ought to have a right to pursue an amendment to the 
Constitution. That expresses my opinion. That has been so ever since 1973, 
and it’s the same position I’ve described to Catholic leadership. 

Q. If elected, how active a part will you play in official religion of Wash- 
ington, D.C., concerning prayer breakfasts, evangelical meetings? What 
kind of a posture stance will you take in regard to that, say in relation to 
evangelists Billy Graham, Bill Bright (of Campus Crusade for Christ), and 
others? 

Carter. I would guess less than other Presidents have.. My own inclination 
toward worship is to have it as much-as possible a private thing. I would 
probably continue the annual prayer breakfast which has become histori- 
cally accepted, but I think President Nixon had special services in the White 
House in a fairly highly publicized way, and so forth. I would expect to 
worship at a nearby Baptist Church on Sunday morning with as little fan- 
fare as possible and, hopefully, after the first few Sundays I would just be 
accepted as a member of the church. This is what I did as governor, and I 
hope that I could pursue the same habit. 

If there’s one thing about Baptists that sets us aside from any other de- 
nomination, it’s our total and complete commitment to the separation of 
church and state. 

Q. President Ford was a pretty good football player. President Etsenhower 
also played football but probably was a better general: President Nixon was 
a sub in college, and they all said they learned a lot from the game. Can a 
man be a good President without having a football background? 

Carter. I hope.so. I played on the under-140 pound team at the Naval 
Academy, in intramural football, but I guess my best talent was in cross- 
country. I was a high jumper and pole vaulter when Ivfirst went to Georgia 
Tech, but I had a severe stone bruise on my heel and had to stop that so I 
began to run on the cross-country team: Lately, I’ve taken up softball. 
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Q. Seriously, we hear a great deal about how team sports—especially 
football—teach lessons that are helpful in life, that sports prepare a man 
to be a good “team player.” Have you learned anything helpful from your 
sports experiences, or do you believe that sports competition has any real 
value in life? 

Carter. I do. I believe it does have a real value in life. I was on the varsity 
basketball team in high school and, when I was in submarines, I was the 
pitcher on our baseball team. I learned there, obviously, that you have to 
be mutually dependent to achieve an identifiable goal, and you have to learn 
how to accept either defeat or victory with some degree of equanimity and 
look to the next contest with hope and anticipation. 

I think you have to yield sometimes your own selfish aspirations for the 
common good and be able to deal with one another in an open, sometimes 
competitive way, but not a personally antagonistic way. I think those are 
some of the lessons that you learn from team sports, and I hope that I 
remember them. 

Q. How do you view the government role in the Olympic Games? 
Should our best athletes be subsidized or should the government spend 
money to provide facilities and coaching for all citizens who would like to get 
off their backsides and participate? Or do you see anything wrong with the 
United States doing the best it can with what it has and finishing second 
to Socialist countries which might spend millions of dollars to win gold 
medals? 

Carter. That’s a question I haven’t been asked before. But it’s one about 
which I have thought a great deal. I think that my own inclination, as 
President, would be to encourage a much earlier nationwide competitive 
identification of superlative athletes toward the next Olympics. 

I would like to minimize the role that the government plays in that process 
officially, but, as a spokesman for our country, as President, I would like 
to help athletes complying completely with the Olympic rules, both in spirit 
and according to the written rules, have a maximum opportunity to partici- 
pate in sports, to encourage colleges, those in the Armed Forces, those who 
work in private life, to have a chance to compete and to train. 

I think that if we can maintain the interest in individual Olympic sports 
throughout the 4 year period, we’ll have a much better chance in the future 
to let those athletes exhibit their own innate superiority. I don’t see any- 
thing wrong with this, and as President, I intend to pursue that goal within 
the framework that I’ve described to you. 

Q. What teams do you root for? 

Carter. As far as football goes, I went to Georgia Tech and the U.S. 
Naval Academy, and I root for them when they’re not playing each other. 
When they play each other, I generally root for the underdog. I’ve tried to 
root for Atlanta professional teams but with abysmal success. 
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Q. Do you plan to call any coaches or athletes after victories? 

Carter. Oh, I might on occasion. 

Q. I understand you did form a task force on arts... and I’ve beeen 
curious to know what the status of the task force is, and, perhaps in more 
general terms, your feelings about the arts in your life and about govern- 
ment control in support of the arts? 

Carter. Before the campaign progresses very far, I intend to make one 
speech or kind of a comprehensive statement on the arts, as they will be 
encouraged when I become President. We’ve got in Georgia, a commission 
on the arts that is headed by a young pianist, who also happens to be a 
Rhodes scholar, and we’ve had a major emphasis on bringing the arts out 
into the country, into the small towns and cities where, in the past, access to 
the visual or performing arts has not been adequate. I was asked last night 
by a group if I would pursue the concept of a much greater support for the 
arts within the federal government. I would. 

I think this is the kind of thing that has been neglected perhaps since 
John Kennedy was President. I would like to reinstitute that thrust. Senator 
Walter F. Mondale’s wife, Joan, has written a book about government and 
the arts, and I think she’s already had some conversations with me and my 
wife about her role in that. My wife has been very enthusiastic about it, also. 
But this is something that I think has been neglected in our country. 

When I’ve traveled in other nations, I’ve seen a much heavier emphasis 
on the performing arts out among people who ordinarily would not have 
.access to them, who are not socially elite or very wealthy, and this I think 
would be a good thrust for our government to pursue which in the past has 
been ignored almost completely. 

Q. Well, I think the National Endowment has about $85 million this year. 
That sounds less than you would like to see the government have in the 
future? 

Carter. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you change the basis of it all, I mean decentralize? 

Carter. Yes, I would like to see it decentralized. I found that when I was 
governor, that sometimes a $10,000 allocation to, say, a ballet group or other 
group in Augusta, Georgia, could be magnified four or five times over with 
local participation. And I still believe that we have fully tens of thousands of 
those people around the country who would be willing to make a contribution 
on a matching basis, either of their own time or a financial contribution to 
improve the quality of arts in their own communities. 

So I think the federal government could provide the emphasis and 
the organizational structure for greatly magnifying performing and other 
arts better than you could by direct grants to a specific artist where the 
government paid 100 percent of a certain level. 
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Q. There’s a lot of talk these days about the amount of sex and violence 
both in movies and on television. I was wondering how much of a movie- 
goer you are, and how much television you watch other than the news, and 
whether you share that concern about some of the contents and what, if any- 
thing, that you think ought to be done? 

Carter. I hate to admit that I’m not much of a moviegoer, or television 
watcher. I am concerned about it. It’s surprising how many times this ques- 
tion comes up in audiences around the country, what can be done to hold 
down an overemphasis on sex and violence, particularly during the 
family watching hours. And I responded to this the other day at a citizens’ 
forum in Washington. 

I know there’s a very narrow dividing line between censorship on the one 
hand and a minimization of violence and sex on television movies. I think 
the best thing that I could do is perhaps to express my concern to those 
who comprise or form those presentations and hope for voluntary— 
maybe stricter—self-policing in that respect. I would not hesitate, as Presi- 
dent, to express my concern about it, and I think that the President’s voice 
would have a beneficial impact, perhaps. But I would be cautious about 
how to do that because I’m really strongly opposed to any sort of censor- 
ship. 

I think that if parents and purchasers of goods, who comprise the view: 
ing audience, say, on television, if they knew that the President was also 
concerned, that they might very well let their own displeasure be felt in a 
more vivid and effective way. 

Q. Do you favor federal labor legislation covering farmworkers and, if 
the answer is yes, do you thing it should be achieved by bringing the farm- 
workers under the present National Labor Relations Act, or should it be 
patterned after California’s farm labor law? Do you know about proposition 
14 on the ballot in California in November—the farm labor initiative spon- 
sored by Cesar Chavez? 

Carter. My own inclination would be hold off on that national farm 
labor legislation until I see how the California plan works . . . on propo- 
sition 14, it follows the pattern of established legislation, and I think basically 
I would have no objection to it. 

Q. Some supporters of Humphrey-Hawkins say additional monies are 
needed to make the government the employer of last resort and that some of 
the funds for those programs should come from the military budget. Do 
you support the concept of government being the employer of last resort and 
do you think that a military budget cut could be used to provide funds for 
such employment? 

Carter. Well the answer to your last question would be no, I think that 
would be a simplistic approach, and I think that would be creating a false 
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hope among people that a substantial amount of money could be cut from 
the military. 

The Humphrey-Hawkins bill has been drastically amended in the last 2 or 
3 months. So far as I know, every one of those amendments has brought it 
closer and closer into conformance with my own philosophy. I favor first of 
all that jobs be provided in the private sector, and not the government 
sector whenever possible, and I also favor a minimal intrusion of the gov- 
ernment into the planning process of the private sector. 

I also think that we had in the Humphrey-Hawkins bill, as it was origi- 
nally formed, an unwarranted constraint on unemployment. The original 
planning was to provide 3 percent overall unemployment at the end of 18 
months, which would have had a profound or inflationary effect on our 
economy. I think inflation would have gone almost automatically into the 
double-digit figures again. What has been done now is to set a goal at the 
end of 4 years to have 3 percent adult unemployment . . . I think it is a 
reasonable goal to establish. 

Q. Would you accept the basic notion of the government as the employer 
of last resort? 

Carter. Yes; but I would define “last resort” very strictly . . . We’ve 
got 38 percent unemployment among minority young people. There I think a 
government program similar to the CCC that I knew during the depres- 
sion years would be a good investment. 

Q. One of the problems we face is battling unemployment and inflation 
at the same time. One of the things you favor is efforts to insure adequate 
supplies to meet the growth. How would you go about doing this? 

Carter. Well, I don’t believe that our economy is now being constrained 
by inadequate supplies of steel, copper, even oil. I think that we have cut 
down so-called strategic reserves perhaps too much and there might be a 
good opportunity here to build up those reserve supplies. 

What I intend to do before this year is over is establish what we hope to 
have as economic and social circumstances at the end of 1980... Let 
that be a government decision that’s publicized by me and, hopefully, the 
Members of Congress will join with me in those commitments. And that 
will let the private sector make its plans accordingly. 

Q. Would you use tax incentives as a means of encouraging private 
industry to do some of the things you'd like it to do? 

Carter. Possibly. My own general inclination would be to greatly simplify 
the present tax structure rather than to add on additional incentives. 

I intend to pursue, as an immediate responsibility—and we are beginning 
it already—a complete analysis of the income tax structure that would start 
from scratch, not amend incrementally what we have now. I would minimize 
an addition of additional incentives and try to eliminate some of those pro- 
grams that we now have. 
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Q. Many experts in the country say that the federal government is 
going to be in a budget crunch at least for several more years and not have 
much new money for new programs. With that in mind and your promise of a 
balanced budget on ahead, how would you expect to finance such things as 
your additional aid to cities and other social problems? 

Carter. Nobody can say for sure what’s going to be happening 4 years 
from now but, based on a 4 percent annual growth in our gross national 
product based on a 41 percent unemployment rate within the 4 years . . . 
I believe the budget can be balanced. That would give us at the end of that 
period about a $60 billion extra amount of money that can be spent for 
improvement of services and still have the budget balanced. 

There’s another tremendous amount of savings that can be derived in my 
opinion from better expenditure of existing allotments of money . . 
There’s a great deal that can be done to shift away from dependency on 
the government. 

Q. On the subject of wage and price controls you said that you’re in 
favor of some kind of standby authority. 

Carter. Only as a last resort. 

Q. Would you seek such authority early in your administration? 

Carter. No. 

Q. Where do you stand on divestiture of the oil industry? 

Carter. I wouldn’t put divestiture as my first goal. There are two areas 
of oil company investment that concern me. One is horizontal investment in 
the coal industry and in uranium and geothermal areas and the other one is 
at the wholesale and retail level. I don’t think there is adequate competition 
in those areas now. Unless I can provide adequate competition through other 
mechanisms, I would stay with divestiture. But I would try other means first. 
I think if we have vertical divestiture where we separate investment and 
extraction and refining and pipeline distribution and wholesale and retail 
sales, it would possibly cost us a lot more in the long run. 

Q. When all is said and done, do you think that in this election year 
that the overriding issue before the candidates, that’s you and Mr. Ford, isn’t 
foreign and domestic issues so much as how you are perceived by voters in 
terms of character, personal morality, and integrity? Isn’t that what they're 
going to vote for, rather than all these other things? 

Carter. I think you left out two very important characteristics. One is 
competence. Competence to lead. And the other one is sensitivity to the 
people’s needs. Obviously, character and integrity are important, but leader- 
ship capabilities and a closeness to the people and the comprehension of 
what our people need are two additional component parts of the three I 
think are most important. I think the major overriding question is, how 
can we restore the trust of the American people in their own government? 
And those three characteristics, I think, are all equally important. 
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Q. But you do agree with the basic premise that certain characteristics 
of the candidates are going to override the issues in deciding the election? 

Carter. Yes; I do. The only thing that I was disagreeing with is that 
honesty and integrity is the only thing. You can have an honest person of 
superb integrity, but if he’s incompetent, or if he doesn’t understand our 
people, that could be a very serious defect. 





THE TODAY SHOW 


This is a transcript of Mr. Carter's appearance on 
the NBC-TV Today Show, August 30, 1976. He was 
interviewed by Tom Brokaw: 


Tom Brokaw. Traditionally in this country the Presidential campaigns 
begin next week, after Labor Day, but as we all know there has been some 
preliminary sparring between President Ford, the Republican nominee, and 
Jimmy Carter, the Democratic nominee. Mr. Carter will be making a series 
of campaign appearances this week. And this morning he is in Plains, 
Georgia, in the NBC studios there, which are not exactly weatherproof; 
they’re in a field outside of Plains. 

Mr. Carter, welcome, first of all, we’re delighted to have you. 

Carter. Good morning, Tom, I’m glad to be with you. 

Brokaw. Thank you. Well, the summer games are over now, the con- 
ventions are finished, there’ll be a little time for softball there in Plains, 
and already we’re beginning to see the campaign take shape. Right after 
the GOP convention your lead in the polls dropped 13 points; in your first 
appearance in the farm belt after the convention you were forced to revise 
a major policy statement; this all suggests, it seems to me, some shifting 
moods of the country. Do you expect this to be a close election? 

Carter. Yes; I’ve always thought it would be close. I think immediately 
after the Democratic Convention when we showed a tremendous unity 
there, I think my rating in the polls went up to about 62 percent and then, 
immediately after the Republican Convention, I think President Ford’s 
went up to 39 percent. The jump was expected, but we have always 
thought it would be a very tough, very hard fought campaign, and we’re 
prepared to start, as you said, next week, campaigning. 

Q. One of the trademarks of your campaigning during the primaries, 
of course, was your absolute confidence that you would win the nomination. 
Do you have that same confidence now about the election? 
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Carter. Yes; I think we’ll win. We have divided up the nation among 
myself and Senator Mondale and our families, and I think we’ll cover it 
essentially as well as we can. We have a good organization; I think we have 
the issues on our side, and we have a unified Democratic Party, and I be- 
lieve that we have a good chance to win. 

Q. Is there anytime that you wake up during the night and wonder 
about something that may happen? What worries you most of all? 

Carter. Well, I don’t ordinarily wake up in the middle of the night and 
worry, I sleep well and never had any problem with that confidence during 
the primary season, even when nobody thought I had a chance. We make 
our plans very carefully, very methodically and I hope very thoroughly, and 
I think I’ve been through enough campaigning during the last 2 years to be 
very specific about where I stand and to make sure that we have a proper 
relationship with voters themselves. I never depended on powerful, big- 
shot political figures to put me in office. I’ve always stayed in factory shift 
lines and state fairs and up and down the streets, and in stores and shop- 
ping centers, and I think that’s the best approach this fall, so with that 
kind of background, closeness to the people, issues on the right side, good 
campaign techniques and a good strong family, good running mate, good 
organization, I don’t wake up in the middle of the night and worry. 

Q. And a fairly expensive advertising campaign as well. 

Carter. That’s right, we’ll both be very careful about spending money 
and, of course, I have somewhat of a disadvantage in running against the 
President, because I think in the primary season a lot of the times the Cabinet 
members and others would make a long trip, charge a tiny portion of that trip 
to the campaign, charge a lot of it to the taxpayers, and make speeches and so 
forth on Mr. Ford’s behalf. But I think in the general election it’ll be watched 
much more closely, and the roughly $21, $22 million each one of us has to 
spend will have to be very carefully budgeted. This is probably less than one- 
third what President Nixon spent in 1972, so there won’t be any money to 
waste, and roughly half of what we have in all—almost half—will go for 
advertising. 

Q. Mr. Carter, the polls show that you’re most secure in the South, that 
once you get out of the South it’s pretty much a dead heat as a horserace 
between you and President Ford; the President’s strategists have made it 
clear that they expect to run strongest in that tier of states between New 
Jersey and the farm belt, and then they pick out some western states as well, 
including California of course. Do you expect that to be the most intense 
battleground, say from New Jersey to Indiana, Ohio and then into the farm 
belt? That most of the campaigning will come down that belt of states? 

Carter. No, not ours. We have set up a distribution of our total time in 
all 50 states and we’ll proceed with that plan until we can tell by the public 
opinion polls it needs to be shifted. We still have some flexibility during the 
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month of October, but during September we'll be campaigning throughout 
the country. We have myself, and Senator Mondale, our two wives are ex- 
cellent campaigners, and then’I have six, my sons plus their wives, six in all, 
and I think with that sort of spread we can size up the whole country, but I 
don’t think we'll narrow our campaign effort down to just a few states 
until much later and even then if it’s necessary, and I don’t think it'll be 
necessary. : 

Q. Mr. Carter, as you know, President Ford wants a certain number of 90 
minute debates, which is one of the subjects now being debated, on specific 
subjects. Your people have some other ideas, but why isn’t President Ford’s 
proposal a good one? After all, much of the criticism of Presidential debates 
is that they are more cosmetic than substantive, so why not take 90 minutes 
at atime on just a single subject, say four times during the campaign? 

Carter. Well, we’ve not been too argumentative about that, Tom. We've 
tried to conduct our discussions in private and not to the news media. The 
League of Women Voters’ proposal, which was made originally and I think 
which will ultimately be the basis of the debates was acceptable to us and 
still is. I think, if we do have a couple of debates on specific subjects, the other 
ones ought to be completely unstructured so that we don’t have such a tight 
definition of what we can talk about at that time, but I think there has been 
some rough agreement that we should have three debates, they should be 
about 75 minutes in length and, if we have certain subjects to be defined, 
they'll be looked at in proper sequence. I think that it’s important that we 
have the debates, too, in kind of neutral territory ; I personally don’t favor the 
first debate, for instance, being in the aura of Washington where the Presi- 
dency itself, the office can be used for Ford’s advantage. We're both running 
for President the first time, and it puts us on equal basis, but those kinds of 
details, I think, are best talked about among our representatives without. 
doing it through the news media, even as good a medium as the Today Show. 

Q. You object to having former Senator McCarthy and former Governor 
Maddox participate in these debates? As you know, they could possibly 
throw a monkey wrench into tt. 

Carter. Well, I don’t have any.objections about it. I think that that would 
ruin the debate format. It would be more like a forum..As you may know, 
during the primary season the Democrats had, I'd say, 20 to 30 of those 
forum type debates on the public news shows either sponsored by Democratic 
groups around New.Hampshire and Iowa and Florida and so forth, and it 
changes the whole concept from a debate.to.just a cross-examination. by. the 
news media, and.if that should be done, I:think it would require.a great deal 
of adjustment in the present concept, but I'll let the lawyers, the Federal 
Elections Commission and others work that out. I don’t want to try to decide 

‘that myself. 
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Q. Mr. Carter, a strong part of your campaign appeal during the primary 
was your promise to reorganize the federal bureaucracy and then present a 
detailed plan for tax reform. I think it was in Wisconsin in the spring of 
this year that you said that you would have details on tax reform available 
after the convention. As you well know, in conference committee now there is 
considerable discussion going on for tax reform during the next year. When 
are you going to let us know what your specific proposals are on tax reform? 

Carter. Well, there’s no way to have details on tax reform without a great 
deal of careful, meticulous study, which would take the office of the Presi- 
dency, and I'd say at least 5 or 6 months. If I’m elected the Executive Branch 
of government will be completely reorganized. We'll have comprehensive 
welfare reform proposals ready on Inauguration Day, the tax reform package 
will have to be done after I’m in office, but we'll be ready for the plans for 
what will be done by the time the inauguration date comes, and those are 
commitments that I’ve made that I’ll stand behind. We have a real need in 
this country for some leadership; we have a bureaucracy that’s horribly 
confused ; we’re wasting a lot of money, and we’ve projected that by the end 
of the next administration the budget will be balanced with careful manage- 
ment, just assuming a modest growth rate of about 4 percent per year, and if 
we can get the unemployment rate among adults down 3 percent or less 
which would be about a 4, 41% percent overall unemployment rate, and 
inflation down around 4 percent, tax reform, welfare reform, government 
reorganization ; all those things will come together. But they have to be care- 
fully meshed, and it’s going to take some time to do them, but they'll be done. 

Q. Those are all very appealing objectives, of course—I don’t think any- 
one would disagree with them—but on the other hand this country has just 
been through two Presidencies in which the candidates asked the people to 
take them on their word, to trust them that they would end the war in Viet- 
nam, trust them that there was no corruption before Watergate. Don’t you 
think that the American people deserve in this election more Specific pro- 
posals from you—for instance, in how you’re going to bring unemployment 
down to 3 percent and balance the budget and do all of these wonderful 
things in 4 years? A specific program? 

Carter. Well, we have the specific programs. I just can’t describe to you 
exactly what the final tax code will be or what the final organizational struc- 
ture of the government will be, but as far as the overall thrust of what we’ll 
do to bring the unemployment, what we'll do to bring inflation down, how 
we'll have a balanced budget, these will be spelled out week by week. I’m 
going to make a speech, for instance, to the labor convention this Tuesday— 
tomorrow—and some of these points will be made on economics. 

Q. Mr. Carter, certain patterns have already developed during this 
campaign. The President has accused you of being an unknown and in- 
experienced; you’ve accused him of not providing any leadership to the 
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country, you say that the country is drifting. Do you believe that the Presi- 
dent has held this Congress hostage of sorts through his veto power? 

Carter. Well, you know, veto is a very useful mechanism. It was spelled 
out in the Constitution, and I vetoed many bills when I was governor, 
but the point is that the constant bickering and squabbling and argument 
and trying to blame one another between White House and the Congress 
hurts the whole country. I don’t know of any substantive proposal that Presi- 
dent Ford has put forward at all since he’s been in office relating to the 
cutting down of unemployment, the control of inflation, the reorganization of 
bureaucracy, on energy or transportation or agriculture; he has stayed 
there dormant in the White House, fearful of taking any sort of action. 
The Congress, you know, 535 different people quite often in a fumbling way, 
quite often in a mistaken way, have tried to come forward with their tenta- 
tive proposals without any influence in the White House. And President Ford, 
I think, so far has vetoed four times as many bills per year as President Nixon 
and, of course, he’s had an awful lot of his vetoes overridden. But the point 
is not who can veto and who can have a veto sustained, but it’s how well the 
President and Congress can work together, to iron out differences ahead of 
time and in the embryonic stages of developing a program to actually do 
something about unemployment, and inflation, and welfare mess, and unfair 
taxes. This is the substance or the essence of leadership. And the leadership 
just hasn’t been there. 

Q. Do you think that this country is prepared to accept one-party rule 
which it would have, in effect, if you were to have an overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic Congress at this time and if you were to be the Democratic President 
of the United States? Is that healthy, if there. was give and take there be- 
tween Congress and the administration? 

Carter. Well, there’s no give or take now, and I think that there have 
been Republican Presidents who’ve done well with the Congress. I think 
even President Nixon had a substantial number of his proposals accepted, 
when he made proposals, and the same way with President Eisenhower. 
As you probably know, the last 24 years we’ve had Republican Presidents 
16 years, only 8 years have we had Democratic Presidents in the White 
House, Johnson and Kennedy, but yes, I think the country’s ready for it. 
Anybody that would accuse the Democrats of being homogeneous in nature, 
always agree with one another, just doesn’t know the Democratic Party. 
This is a time, I think, for aggressive and hotly debated, open interrelation- 
ships between the President and Congress with mutual respect back and 
forth, mutual consultation and letting the people become involved in de- 
ciding the ultimate goals of the country. But government by stalemate, 
government by timidity, a total absence of leadership from the White House 
means that the country has no leadership. It’s not possible for Congress to 
lead this country, whether they’re Democrats or Republicans. 
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Q. This morning we heard on the news that, say, you and the President 
have been exchanging charges of flip-flopping on positions. Do you expect 
that the American people will, in the course of the next several months, 
seé a great many changes between your positions on certain policies and 
the President’s positions on certain policies as you both try to capitalize on 
the mood of the land? 

Carter. Well, they won’t see differences in my policies compared to what 
I have put forth the last few years. I think by the end of the Ohio, California, 
New Jersey primaries I had made over 2,000 speeches, and they’ve all been 
very carefully monitored by the news media, they’ve been recorded by radio, 
television, and by the written press, and there’s no way that I could change 
my position without having a devastating political consequence, which I 
don’t intend to do. But I think now President Ford’s been in the White 
House about 2 years and when we’ve passed bill after bill and make pro- 
posal after proposal to do something about the national park system and 
have President Ford object and block every possible improvement and 
then here in the midst of the campaign ask about $11 billion improvement 
of the park system that’s something of a flip-flop. But I think it’s a good 
step forward for him, and if he’ll finally exert the leadership even because of 
the pressures of the campaign I believe it'll be good for the country. So, we'll 
have a chance to debate, and we’ll have a chance to point out one another’s 
positions now and in the past. This is part of the political process. I’m look- 
ing forward to it and it’s not going to be a pennant campaign on my part, 
I’m sure it’s not on President Ford’s part, but we’ll let the American people 
judge and, as I said earlier, I feel confident about the outcome. 

Brokaw. Mr. Carter, thankyou very much for speaking to us from a 
field in the outskirts of greater downtown Plains, GeorgiaWe had invited 
President Ford to be on this week as well on the Today program; he was 
unable to do so. We hope that he will be able to.in.the future. 





COMPARING NOTES 





CARTER AND MONDALE 


Following a meeting with Senator Mondale, his 
vice presidential running mate, Mr. Carter held a press 
conference at Plains, Ga., September 3, 1 976. This 1s 
a partial transcript (with some questions paraphrased, 
because their precise wording was inaudible on the 
transcription tape) : 


Senator Mondale and I have had a chance to be together last night until 
about midnight and again this morning. We both, since our last meeting, 
had a chance to travel around the country a good bit. I’ve been out in Cali- 
fornia and Iowa and the State of Washington and up in the Washington, 
D.C. area and New York. : 

Senator Mondale has just returned from a 9 day full-time campaign trip. 

We spent most of our time comparing notes about the reaction of the 
people of this country toward our own campaign, of course, and about some 
of the serious problems that affect our nation. 

The overwhelming concern is about the management of our nation’s 
affairs as relates to inflation which is very high, unemployment, which this 
morning was revealed to be the highest since the Hoover depression, 7.9 
percent; it went up again, contrary to the projections of President Ford and 
his economic advisors. 

I think the concern is that there is no plan for the future, no vision of 
what this country can be, no strong leadership and actually making propos- 
als that would cut down on the inflation rate, and would cut down on the 
unemployment rate, and deal with the crucial family problems that relate 
to every American with whom we talked. 

We also spent some time going over poll results which confirm these find- 
ings, just about people’s attitudes, not comparison in voting strength, in 
making plans for next week. 
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Tomorrow there will be a press briefing in which we’ll outline the routes 
to be followed by myself and Senator Mondale and members of our imme- 
diate families during the first week of the campaign, which I think will 
indicate vividly the broad base of thrust of our determination to reach the 
people directly. Senator, you might want to add something. 

Senator Mondale. As the Governot poitited out, I just completed nearly 
two weeks of campaigning around the nation, and I’ve been over much of 
it. I’ve talked to many, many Americans, and I think the central theme is 
they don’t think anyone is in charge, and that they’re paying the price in 
several respects. 

First of all, unemployment. In New York, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, many other states that I’ve visited, it was not uncommon to find every 
10th worker out of work. Of course, the cost to them is tremendous and to 
the rest of us it is also tremendous, and as is shown this morning, that unem- 
ployment figure is continuing to rise despite all their predictions to the 
contrary. 

Similarly, they see no firm hand trying to deal with the erosion in the 
value of the dollar. Inflation is just a tremendous thing in American life 
today, and it’s at a rate 3 times that suffered in the 60’s. They don’t see 
their President or the policies leading toward any turnaround in this dread- 
ful situation where the dollars that they saved and the dollars that they’re 
earning mean less and less. 

I think basically what Americans want to do now is to have a govern: 
ment and have leadership that will take command, will unify this country, 
and help deal with the real problems that fundamentally and adversely affect 
Americans; and to provide that kind of trust and confidence—is essential to 
a vibrant and optimistic country. That’s above all the message that I’ve been 
hearing as I traveled around this nation. 


Carter. Any questions. 

Q. I suppose we wonder how you all are going to turn it around.’ 

Carter. Well, in the first place, to lay out some specific goals to achieve 
in control of inflation, which I think is probably the most difficult to under- 
stand and also to deal with. In my speech that I made this week, which 
Senator Mondale and I have gone over, the obvious answer is, number one, 
to put our people back to work. As long as we’ve got 7 or 8 million people 
out of work, we'll never have an end to inflation and [have] a balanced 
budget, which I intend to achieve. 

Secondly, we need to make sure there is adequate competition in the 
market place. We’ve got too many instances in this country the last few 
years where as a demand for products goes down, the prices actually go up. 

Another thing is to break up the sweetheart arrangement that exists 
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between regulatory agencies and industries being regulated to enforce 
the antitrust laws. 

To have a strict control over spending, there will be no new programs 
implemented under my administration unless we can be sure that the 
cost of those programs is compatible with my goal of having a balanced 
budget before the end of that term. And this will require delay in the im- 
plementation of costly programs if they are proposed; the quick phasing 
out of those which have already served their useful purpose; the phasing 
in of programs to make the present programs work before new programs 
that are costly are implemented; top, zero-based management of the 
budget; and combined with a sunset law to automatically terminate or to 
reassess for termination those programs that have been initiated and have 
long past served their usefulness. 

This has got to be done. We don’t have any way now to predict what’s 
going to happen next. So I would say the overall thing would be tough 
management for the White House. What we have now obviously is when- 
ever something goes wrong, with mismanagement in the government, 
whether it involves the FBI or the CIA or the Medicaid program, nobody’s 
responsible. I think the President ought to be responsible, and, as such, 
I will be responsible. 

The American people have got to look some place for leadership, and 
that leadership, as I said many times, has got to come out of the White 
House. 

Q. Governor, do you have any advice or complaints about Senator Mon- 
dale’s campaign style or substance up to now? 

Carter. I think it’s just been great. No, I didn’t have any complaints. 
We’ve both discussed the news reports of our campaign. There was some 
complaint about the coverage, but as far as the actual campaigning, no. 

Q. Is there anything you want to hit or have the Senator hit harder 
than he has? 

Carter. Well, we have had this chance to feel out the consciousness of 
the American people, and I think those themes have become very obvious 
to us. We will in the future be exchanging basic speech material; we've 
never tried to look over one another’s shoulder as our presentations were 
in the process of being put together. I trust him; he trusts me. But the 
speeches that I’ve made the last 2 weeks are now in Senator Mondale’s 
hands for study, and his speeches are in my hands for study. 

We want to be sure that we are compatible, and I have learned a lot 
from Senator Mondale. He’s been there; he’s seen as a co-sponsor, for 
instance, of the sunset legislation, how that will tie into zero-based budgeting 
which I have implemented and used for four years as governor. And this 
melding of his knowledge of the horrible Washington scene with my fresh 
approach coming in from outside, I think will correct the defects that are 
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there. So I think we’ve got a good open relationship between our staffs and 
him and me personally that will stand us in good stead. 

Q. [You have a] position on income tax reform and the need for the 
wealthy to pay their fair share. 

Carter. Right. 

Q. Is there some embarrassment from the fact that your tax returns that 
you released disclosed that last year you made about $136,000, but paid only 
about 9 percent in federal income tax? 

Carter. I think that illustrates vividly the need for tax reforms. I per- 
sonally would like to see investment tax credits, for instance, which was 
the reason that my taxes were not as high last year as they have been in the 
past, changed to be predicated almost entirely on the number of people that 
are put back to work. Right now, a lot of investment tax credits given to 
businessmen like myself don’t relate at all to how many new jobs are 
provided. 

But, no, I don’t have any embarrassment about it. I think if anyone 
checks my income tax returns and net worth for the last 10 or 15 years, and 
they’ve all been revealed, I believe back to 1965, that you would find out that 
I paid roughly 25 to 30 percent of my annual income in taxes. Last year was a 
special case because we had a very large plant that cost almost a million 
dollars to install .. . 

Q. Governor, do you think FBI director Kelley should be fired? 

Carter. That was beautiful harmony. I don’t know whether he should 
be fired or not. I don’t know the details of the case. That’s a decision for 
President Ford to make. I think there again it’s an indication of an absence 
of leadership. I’m not President, and I don’t have access to the private 
reports that should have been a natural stream of information coming into 
the White House. It’s apparent that President Ford has not done anything 
to prevent that kind of violation of propriety; it’s similar to the Medicaid 
problem. He didn’t do anything about it; and outsiders have actually 
revealed the problem with Mr. Kelley, and also of Medicaid, and I think 
this also is an indication of a lack of leadership. Again, Ill wait and see the 
evidence before I decide whether or not he should be removed. 

Q. Do you regret that your sons have tried pot? 

Carter. Yes, I do. I don’t approve of the use of marijuana. I might say 
I’ve never tried it myself and don’t intend to. I think the medical effects 
of persistent use of marijuana still concern me very much, and I wish that 
they never had tried it. None of them use marijuana now. They’re very 
truthful boys, and they’ve never tried to mislead us, but all three of them 
in the past have tried it on occasion. In a couple of instances, when we 
discovered that they had tried marijuana, we talked to them, and it was 
some time before they quit using it, and I think that their wives have had 
more of an influence in their abandoning that habit than their parents. But 
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they’ve always been frank with us about it, and I think it’s something that 
most teenagers go through, and I think we ought to be very strong in elim- 
inating the influx of marijuana to this country, heavy on the pushers, and 
I don’t favor the use of marijuana at all. 

Q. Do you think [marijuana] has worse effect than alcoholic patetael 
tion? 

Carter. I think so. I can’t say for sure. Anybody who becomes an alcoholic, 
of course, can have one’s life destroyed by the use of liquor. One of the bad 
things about marijuana is quite often it’s used in an environment, and con- 
sistently, with much more habit-forming drugs. I don’t think there’s any 
evidence that marijuana use is habit forming, but no adequate study of 
marijuana’s final effects has yet been conducted. I’m more favorable about 
it than I am liquor, yes. . . . 

Q. [It has béen charged] that programs in n the Democratic Platform and 
proposals and programs that you have outlined in your campaign would cost 
a great deal of money, in the billions of dollars... Are you going to have 
a salesmanship job on this, do you feel that it’s going to be a {liability}? 

Carter. Well, I can’t preclude skepticism on the part of people who have 
derived their opinions from past performance. I think anybody that has 
watched the horrible mess in Washington the last few years, particularly in 
the last 8 years, would be skeptical about a balanced budget. I think though 
it’s fair to say that under Democratic Administrations in the past that the 
budget has been very carefully handled even with the heavy inflationary 
pressures of the fullest participation in the Vietnam war. 

Under Kennedy and Johnson, the average inflation rate was only 2 per- 
cent. Under Ford and Nixon, it’s been 6 percent; the average deficit has 
been 600 percent more under Nixon and Ford than it was under Kennedy 
and Johnson, and I think we’ve got a fairly accurate projection from very 
conservative economists about what is likely in the next four years. It’s going 
to require tough management, and it’s going to require very careful assess- 
ment of the ultimate cost of programs; it’s going to require a weeding out 
and elimination of costly programs that have long past served their purpose; 
and if it requires a delay, for instance, in implementing welfare reform or 
health care in order to accomplish the goal that I’ve set of a balanced 
budget, then those delays will be there. 

The goals that we’ve established in the Democratic Party platform are not 
completely compatible with my own, but I don’t anticipate any great increase 
in spending to bring about a fulfillment of all the promises that I’ve made 

to the American people. . . . 

Q. The balanced budget concept is more tmportant to you... than the 
health care or the welfare reform programs which you {advocate}? 

Carter. Well those promises will be kept. But as a matter of initial phas- 
ing and timing . . . last March, I believe, I made a major speech on health 
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care and spelled out my goals for it. It was very careful, very conservative, 
and also practical. And I spelled out then that the health care program 
would be phased in gradually. 

The first thing, is to make Medicaid and Medicare delivery systems work. 

The second, compatible with that, is to eliminate the horrible bureauc- 
racy that now gives us 72 different agencies trying to administer health 
care programs. 

And another one would be to make sure that we understood ahead of 
time how much the programs are going to cost. 

So what we are doing, as I described to some of you, after our eco- 
nomics briefing out here and budget briefing, which were combined, is to 
start with fiscal year 1981 and work back from there. Our projections are, 
with a very modest increase in gross national product with about 4 percent 
a year, an overall unemployment rate of about 41% percent or so, it is about 
3 percent adult unemployment and inflation rate of about 4 percent, that 
we can anticipate by the end of 1980, the end of this term, about a 60 bil- 
lion dollar increase in expenditures; and within that framework I intend to 
implement those changes. 

We now spend $550 per person per year on health care. And I don’t 
believe we'll have any overall increase in that cost. There might be some 
shifting toward different funding sources, but I intend to use as much as 
possible, the private sector in every instance where there’s a choice between 
private and government in administration of a program. I don’t see any 
benefit to the American people in going to the government; I prefer private. 

Q. [Question inaudible.] 

Carter. We'll carry out the promises that I’ve made as aggressively and 
quickly as I can. But it doesn’t help any to give people a little more payment 
for Social Security or welfare or veterans’ benefits or for housing programs 
and then rob them with inflation. 

Just the interest on the public debt that’s been added under the Nixon 
and Ford Administrations adds $350 per year per family in this country. 
That’s sapped away 350 bucks per year for every family in the United 
States—just the interest—and that’s permanent. 

So you’ve got to control the government to make it work. Now when I 
was Governor of Georgia, we substantially increased the services to the peo- 
ple that needed it most . . . health, mental health, education . . . and we 
had a balanced budget because of tough management, careful long-range 
planning, and zero-based budgeting. 

And that is an integral part of my character. I couldn’t do any different, 
even if I wanted to, It would have to change my whole character. But we 
will be careful and methodical. We're going to spell out what the American 
people can expect and carry out those commitments. 
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Q. [Question on Watergate.| 

Carter. My own feeling, and I think it would be confirmed by public 
opinion polls, is that nobody holds President Ford responsible for Water- 
gate. And nobody holds President Ford responsible for what Richard Nixon 
did that disgraced our country. But to the extent that Nixon initiated pro- 
grams or maladministration or whatever, if President Ford, who’s now 
been in office over two years, continues those programs, I think obviously 
he has to share the responsibility. He’s the President. We’ve only got one 
President. Somebody’s responsible for the Executive Branch of government. 
It’s not the Congress. It’s not the Cabinet members. It’s not the regulatory 
agencies. It’s the President. And I guarantee you it’s very difficult now to find 
any admission or acceptance of responsibility on the part of the President 
when something goes seriously wrong, like Medicaid, like FBI, like CIA 
revelations. Most of the investigations, most of the corrective proposals, have 
come from outside the Executive Branch altogether, and I don’t remember 
a single one that’s ever come from the White House. So to that extent, I 
think President Ford has got to be responsible for the two years he’s been 
in office. 

Q. [Question on his position on abortion.| 

Carter. Well, I’ve never changed my position on abortion. I’m against 
abortion. I don’t think government ought to do anything to encourage 
abortions. I’ll do everything I can within the framework of the Supreme 
Court rulings to minimize abortions. I’m not in favor of any constitutional 
amendment that I have ever seen. The only thing that I have changed is a 
response to the Democratic Party platform plank that insinuates to many 
people that church groups or individuals don’t have a right to seek an 
amendment, and I do think they have that right. But that’s my position. So 
far as I can discern, even starting back with the Iowa statement, I’ve never 
changed those basic positions. And I can’t answer every conjectural ques- 
tion that, if so and so happens five years in the future, what you will or will 
not do, but that is a concern to me. I haven’t read the article but I under- 
stand that both The Washington Post and The New York Times expressed 
some belief that I had changed my position on abortion. I can’t detect any 
change in my position. 

Q. [Question on balancing the budget.| 

Carter. The projections we gave to you—I think Senator Mondale was 
with me—when we discussed the budget and the economic briefing results, 
- indicated that we could carry out the promises that I have made and 
within the framework that I’ve described to you, the 47 percent overall 
unemployment, the 3 percent adult unemployment, the inflation rate, and 
a moderate growth rate, that the budget could be balanced. That’s the best 
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indication from a wide range of economists of all political persuasions, some 
quite liberal, some quite conservative, and there’s no disagreement with 
those terms among those people who helped me with economics. 

Q. [Question on delaying the implementation of Carter Administration 
programs and keying them to the availability of revenues.] 

Carter. I think we had the same statement in my health speech that I 
made last March, and I believe that we had the same statement when I 
gave the briefing to which you referred. The amount that we project, as I 
said earlier, is about $60 billion that we will have under those very con- 
servative estimates, available for new programs. Now that doesn’t include 
the savings that we hope to realize with the zero-based budgeting techniques, 
government reorganization, and also the sunset laws. But I am quite com- 
fortable with those figures and quite comfortable with the promises that I’ve 
Made inn. 
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THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


During the 1976 general election campaign, Carter 
Headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., and Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
released Mr. Carter's position papers on numerous 
Issues. 

The following position papers deal with the candi- 
date’s view of the Federal System. The topics include: 
Efficiency in Government, Zero-Based Budgeting, up- 
grading the role of Science Adviser to the President, 
the Highway Trust Fund, Revenue Sharing, and Tax 
Reform. 


Efficiency in Government 


Our government in Washington now is a horrible bureaucratic mess. It 
is disorganized, wasteful, has no purpose, and its policies—when they exist— 
are incomprehensive or devised by special interest groups with little regard 
for the welfare of the average American citizen. 

This is not an inherent, unavoidable aspect of government. We must give 
top priority to a drastic and thorough revision of the federal bureaucracy, to 
its budgeting system and to the procedures for analyzing the effectiveness of 
its many varied services. 

Tight businesslike management and planning techniques must be instituted 
and maintained, utilizing the full authority and personal involvement of the 
President himself. 

This is no job for the fainthearted. It will be met with strong opposition 
from those who now enjoy special privileges, those who prefer to work in the 
dark, or those whose personal fiefdoms are threatened. 
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In Georgia, we met that opposition head on—and we won! We abolished 
278 of 300 agencies. We evolved clearly defined goals and policies in every 
part of government. We developed and implemented a remarkably effective 
system of zero-based budgeting. We instituted tough performance auditing to 
insure proper conduct and efficient delivery of services. 

Steps like these can insure a full return on our hard-earned tax dollars. 
These procedures are working in our state capitols around the nation and in 
our successful businesses, both large and small. They can and they will work 
in Washington. 

There is no inherent conflict between careful planning, tight management, 
and constant reassessment on the one hand, and compassionate concern for 
the plight of the deprived and afflicted on the other. Waste and inefficiency 
never fed a hungry child, provided a job for a willing worker, or educated a 
deserving student. 


Zero-Based Budgeting 


There is a pervasive tendency in government toward unrestrained growth 
in salaries, number of personnel, and expenditure of funds. This growth 
often bears little relationship to the actual need for government services. 

In times of prosperity, there is almost irresistible pressure to expand exist- 
ing agencies and offices and to create new ones. Seldom is there a careful, 
realistic assessment of just what benefits will be derived from the increased 
expenditures. Not only is this wasteful in the short run, it also adds to the 
pressure for further growth in the future. 

When economic hardship arrives, there is a tendency to cut back, not in 
administrative costs or government overhead, but in programs that provide 
services to our people. 

One of the most difficult responsibilities of the executive is to keep a close 
and constant check on this built-in tendency to expand. Under the present 
federal budgeting system, it simply cannot be done. 

The present budgeting system is inefficient, chaotic, and virtually uncon- 
trollable by either the President or the Congress. The executive budget 
should be prepared using the zero-base budgeting technique which has been 
evolved and proven in Georgia for the last four years and is now being im- 
plemented in other states across the nation, This budgeting procedure ex- 
amines each year the need for specific programs, insures the elimination of 
unneeded or obsolescent programs, provides a routine means for the reduc- 
tion or the modification of unsatisfactory programs which need to be con- 
tinued, and provides for a logical and enlightened expansion of service 
delivery systems which need to be increased. 

We should strive for a balanced budget for this nation during times of 
normal employment and prosperity. Most importantly, necessary imbalances 
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during times of economic or military crises should be controllable and be a 
matter of carefully determined policy and clear intent, a sharp contrast to 
the present uncontrolled, irrational, and unplanned system. 

To insure firm legislative and executive control, revenue for the upcoming 
year should be carefully estimated; and those making proposals to spend 
above that figure should be required to state how those expenditures will be 
financed on a continuing basis. 

Zero-based budgeting is the best tool for insuring constant assessment of 
all government programs, new as well as old. But no system will work unless 
the Chief Executive understands the workings of a mass bureaucracy, is will- 
ing to work long hours to find out what is going on, and has the political 
courage to face tough decisions. 





Upgrade Science Adviser 


It is crucial that the advice of the scientific and professional community 
of this nation be actively and permanently sought by elected officials in 
the evolution of national policy dealing with the complicated, unpredictable, 
and rapidly changing technological problems of this modern world. 

The day when political leaders could make effective policy decisions in- 
dependently and turn to the scientific community only for assistance in im- 
plementation has long passed. 

The Office of Science Adviser to the President should be upgraded im- 
mediately to provide a permanent and high-level relationship between the 
White House decision making process and the scientific community. 





Highway Trust Fund 


The Highway Trust Fund has served as an outstanding and successful 
mechanism for constructing an extensive and effective highway network 
in the United States. In doing so, the Fund has also supported a major 
section of the U.S. economy, providing jobs, advancing technology, and 
changing the face of the American landscape. 

We are now in an era in which the nation’s transportation needs are 
changing. Such problems as energy costs, material shortages, and environ- 
mental considerations will continue to have a great and increasing bear- 
ing upon future needs and programs. We need to reevaluate the Highway 
Trust Fund and consider whether its past success might be extended to 
other modes of transportation. What we need most today is a balanced 
multi-modal approach to maintaining and improving the nation’s trans- 
portation system. 
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Federal aid to the states has been restricted primarily to expenditures 
associated with new construction. Our progress with the interstate and rural 
road systems, however, will reduce our future needs for new highways. We 
should shift attention to maintenance and modernization of the present 
system. 

Under the Highway Act of 1973, the Highway Trust Fund was made 
available—on a very limited basis—for use in financing public mass trans- 
portation. However in several cases, such financing has proven to be diffi- 
cult to use because of the divergent goals and objectives of state and local 
officials. We should try to set a national transportation policy, while mak- 
ing urban transportation implementation truly a matter of local discretion. 

In the 15 years between 1950 and 1965, the annual federal aid to high- 
ways increased roughly 800 percent. During this time, the highway systems’ 
share of the total freight revenue in the United States increased rapidly also, 
largely at the expense of rail transportation, so that now highways have 
the largest share of this revenue. While federal aid to highways did not 
cause the current crisis in our nation’s railroad system, it has had a definite 
impact. We need a more balanced approach to funding to stress our future, 
not our past needs. 

We need a balanced view of the nation’s transportation system. The 
concept of a total transportation trust fund is especially appealing in that 
it would support and facilitate this balanced approach. At the same time, 
we need to review and change the complex regulatory system with which 
our transport industries must contend. 

We should learn from the Highway Trust Fund experience and extend 
the lesson to our total transportation policy. We need a balanced approach 
to development and maintenance to meet our future needs. 


Revenue Sharing 


As I have proposed since I was Governor of Georgia, we need some 
change in the basic structure of dispersing revenue sharing funds. 

While there have been some benefits from revenue sharing in the past, 
we should recognize that the present program, as now constituted and as 
the administration proposes to extend it, has not really achieved the goals 
for which it was originally created. Increases in revenue sharing funds have 
been offset by reductions in categorical grants so that the net increase of 
funds available to local governments has been smaller than might be ex- 
pected. Social programs of national concern have suffered most in this fund 
shifting since local areas have understandably chosen, for the most part, 
to spend money on services or facilities with non-recurring cost. 

I would favor an approach which would give funds directly to local cities 
and communities rather than the states. I would favor this for two reasons. 
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First, it is a means of giving local governments more control over programs 
that affect them daily, because it is a mechanism that combines effectively 
local needs and decision making processes with the federal government's 
powers of coordination and revenue raising. Second, and more important, 
local communities do not have the capacity to generate extra income— 
through taxes or other methods—that the states have. 

Inevitably, under our present tax laws the income of the federal govern- 
ment increases at a very rapid rate compared to that of the state and local 
governments. For instance, each time the gross national product goes up 
a certain amount, say 100, state income goes up almost exactly the same 
amount. Federal government income goes up 135, local government in- 
creases only 72. So over a period of time, there ought to be a shift of funding 
from the federal government to the local governments because of the regres- 
sive and tightly constrained source of local funds which is derived primarily 
from property tax. Whatever revenue sharing funds are available should go 
only to local governments, not to states, except perhaps in Alaska and 
Hawaii where most local services are provided by state funds. 





Tax Reform 


Our national tax system is a disgrace. Carefully contrived loopholes let 
the total tax burden shift more and more toward the average wage earner. 
Some of our largest corporations with extremely high profits pay virtually 
no tax at all. The average family earning $10,000 per year pays a larger 
portion of its income in taxes than a family with an annual income of $1 
million or more. When a business executive can charge off a $50 luncheon 
on a tax return and a truck driver cannot deduct his $1.50 sandwich— 
when oil companies pay less than 5 percent on their earnings while employees 
of the company pay at least three times this rate—when many pay no taxes 
on incomes of more than $100,000—then we need basic tax reform. 

I am considering a drastic simplification of the income tax system that 
would lower taxes on middle and low income families. To do that you would 
eliminate hundreds of tax breaks and greatly reduce the tax rate. A recent 
study says such a plan would allow a reduction of as much as 40 percent in 
the tax rate. 

Basically, subject to some exceptions, I favor a simplified tax system which 
treats all income the same, and a system which does not encourage corpora- 
tions to locate plants abroad, while people who want to work are begging 
for jobs back home. 

The only people who have anything to fear from any Carter tax reform 
plan are the special interests who do not pay their fair share of taxes and 
who are responsible for the disgracefully unfair tax system we now have. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE SYSTEM 





POSITION PAPERS II 


The Citizen and the System encompasses in the 
form of position papers Mr. Carter’s views on the 
indwidual American, his or her rights, health and wel- 
fare, education and cultural development, and entitle- 
ment to equal justice under the law and protection 
from crime. On the individual, Mr. Carter discussed: 
American Indians, Civil Rights, the Vietnam Pardon, 
Volunteerism, Women’s Rights, Abortion, and Guns 
and Hunting. 


On American Indians 


I am deeply concerned with the present condition of American Indians, 
and believe there must be a greater sense of federal responsibility to meet 
our obligations to them. We must obey and implement our treaty obligations 
to the American Indians, and in so doing, I pledge an all-out effort to assist 
in the protection of their land, water and their civil rights. 

As part of my reorganization of government, I will review and revise as 
necessary the federal laws relating to American Indians and the functions 
and purposes of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The guiding principles of my 
review will be a strengthened reaffirmation of our legal and moral trust re- 
sponsibilities to the American Indians and a strong personal respect for the 
dignity of each of our first Americans. 
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Message to Tribal Council 


On October 14, 1976, Mr. Carter released the fol- 
lowing public message to American Indians: 


Dear Tribal Council Leader: Last week in Albuquerque, I met with 
leaders of the National Congress of American Indians, the National Tribal 
Chairmen’s Association, and tribal chairmen from 10 states. It was a good 
opportunity for me to learn more about the concerns of our first Americans. 

As the Democratic candidate for President, I recognize the unique rela- 
tionship between the federal government and native Americans, and I 
believe that to the greatest extent possible, programs for Indian tribes 
should be designed, implemented, and managed by Indian tribes. Indian 
people should be able to make their own decisions regarding budget priori- 
ties, the operation of their schools, the best use of their land, water, and 
mineral resources, and the direction of their economic development. Self- 
government must mean that the majority of decisions affecting Indian 
tribes will be made in the tribal council room and not in Washington, D.C. 

Today, duplication of effort, waste, and neglect pervade the administra- 
tion of programs and inhibit self-determination, while newly enacted leg- 
islation is often bogged down for months waiting for the bureaucracy to 
develop confusing administrative regulations. A large percentage of fed- 
eral money is eaten up through the administrative overlap and waste. 
Federal dollars appropriated for Indian programs are often misspent and 
misallocated to programs that are unwanted by, and of little use to Indians. 

As part of my plans to reorganize government, I intend a complete 
review of all federal programs designed for Indian people, to be conducted 
with the full participation of Indian leaders from tribal, urban, and national 
organizations. This review will determine the best manner by which the 
trust responsibility should be assured and maintained; it will consider how 
Indian legal interests, including land, water, and energy resources, can best 
be represented in the future; it will analyze the administration of Indian 
programs and recommend changes to cut overhead costs and to assure that 
Indian needs are really being served; and it will develop plans for full 
participation by Indian tribes in the operation of their programs. We 
must obey and implement our treaty obligations to the American Indians. 

I will review and revise as necessary, the federal laws relating to the 
American Indians, and the functions and purposes of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. The guiding principles of my review will be a strengthened 
reaffirmation of our legal and moral trust responsibilities to the American 
Indians, and a strong, personal respect for the dignity of each of our first 
Americans. 
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Finally, I will not take unilateral action on any issue regarding Indian 
affairs, or Indian programs without full consultation with tribal represent- 
atives. Ours will be a government of participation, of action, of program 
involvement, and of true self-government. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy Carter. 





Civil Rights 


I wrote in my inauguration speech (as Governor of Georgia) : 

“I say to you quite frankly that the time for racial discrimination is over. 
Our people have already made this major and difficult decision, but we 
cannot underestimate the challenge of hundreds of minor decisions yet to 
be made. Our inherent human charity and our religious beliefs will be 
taxed to the limit. No poor, rural, weak or black person should ever have 
to bear the additional burden of being deprived of the opportunity of an 
education, a job or simply justice.” 

It was my privilege as governor to appoint dozens of qualified black 
citizens to major policy board positions, so they could participate fully 
in official deliberations such as those concerning the university system, 
the corrections systems, state law enforcement, and aspects of human re- 
sources, the pardon and parole system, and the professional examination 
boards for dentists, physicians, nurses, funeral directors, beauticians and 
barbers, and many more. 

One of the challenging aspects of my life in Plains revolved around our 
attitudes toward the race question. During the 1950’s, there was strong 
concern and excitement in Georgia about the Supreme Court rulings and 
the prospective passage of laws in Congress to eliminate the legal aspects 
of segregation. My views on the subject were sometimes at odds with those 
of most of my neighbors. 

One of the ideas that swept the South in that time was the formation 
of White Citizens’ Council. When the White Citizens’ Council movement 
hit Plains, recruitment of new members did not prove to be difficult. After 
a few days, I was visited by two of the town’s leading citizens acting as 
organizers for the new local White Citizens’ Council. After some discussion, 
the two men left, but in a couple of days they returned to my Office at the 
warehouse to notify me that every white male adult in the community 
had joined the White Citizens’ Council . . . except me. I repeated my state- 
ment that I did not wish to join and eventually they left again. After a 
few more days, they came back with several of my close friends, some of 
whom were customers of mine in the seed and fertilizer business. They 
pointed out that it would damage my reputation and my success as a business- 
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man in the community if I proved to be the only hold-out in the community, 
and because of their genuine concern about my welfare they were willing 
to pay the dues for me. My response was that I had no intention of joining 
the organization on any basis; that I was willing to leave Plains if necessary; 
that the $5 dues requirement was not an important factor; and that I would 
never change my mind. 

There was also a serious problem with the churches in the community, 
brought into focus by the concerted effort of the more activist civil rights 
groups to integrate the white church congregations. I was a deacon in our 
church and missed one very critical deacons’ meeting during this period. 
On that occasion, the other eleven deacons and our pastor voted unanimously 
to propose to the church congregation that if any blacks attempted to 
enter the church on Sunday they would be blocked and excluded from the 
worship service. On the Saturday before our monthly church conference, 
my family and I were attending the wedding of a cousin of mine north of 
Atlanta. We decided to get up early and drive home to the church on that 
Sunday morning of the conference. I asked for recognition and spoke to 
members of the church urging them to reverse the decision of the deacons 
and to permit free entry of any blacks who attempted to enter our church. 
The only six people voting to keep the services open to all worshipers were 
my mother, my wife Rosalynn, our two sons, myself and one other member 
of the congregation. 

A new degree of freedom for both black and white southerners evolved 
from the trauma of desegregation. Instead of constant preoccupation with 
the racial aspect of almost every question, public officials, black and white, 
are now at liberty to make objective decisions about education, health, 
employment, crime control, consumer protection, prison reform and en- 
vironmental quality. 


Vietnam Pardon 


If I am President, I will issue a pardon for all those who are outside our 
country, or in this country, who did not serve in the armed forces. I am going 
to issue a pardon, not an amnesty. I think those kids who have lived in Sweden 
or in Canada or who have avoided arrest have been punished enough. I think 
it is time to get it over with. 

In my opinion, amnesty says what you did was right. Pardon says whether 
what you did was right or wrong, you are forgiven for it. 

For those who deserted due to their opposition to the Vietnam War, I 
would not issue a blanket pardon, but would treat them on a case by case 


basis. 
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Volunteerism 


It is estimated that 50 million Americans are serving in a volunteer 
capacity today, and that volunteer services has the potential of touching 
every citizen. I feel that, as a Presidential candidate, I have a special respon- 
sibility to express my support of the millions of Americans who are involved 
in this vital tradition, and of the many, many organizations dedicated to 
volunteerism. 

My family and I have long recognized the value of volunteers. In 1972, 
during my term as Governor of Georgia, I instituted a Commission on 
Volunteerism, and consequently established one of the very first state offices 
for volunteer services. My wife has for many years been involved with mental 
health efforts as a volunteer, and my mother has served as a volunteer with 
the Peace Corps. 

I feel that we must fully pursue a voluntary society, whereby citizens can 
work in partnership with public and private efforts to accommodate human 
and environmental needs. I truly believe that our nation can benefit tremen- 
dously from the contributions each of us can make in all areas of life. Volun- 
teers can substantially enhance and expand efforts in education, health, 
justice, the environment, programs for our youth and our elderly, and 
numerous other programs. 

We have trusted government alone, all too often, to solve all of our 
problems for us. I believe it is time to trust the people of the United States, 
and in that trust to ask more of them than ever before. I feel that volunteering 
is a right, and a responsibility, of every American—regardless of age or 
condition of life. As President, I would advocate federal leadership, balanced 
with private input, in assuring the maximum opportunity for Americans to 
volunteer, and the maximum development of volunteer services in our 
society. 

If I am elected President of the United States, my administration will 
encourage state level mechanisms for volunteer services development and 
thus insure direct communication between both public and private volun- 
teerism efforts throughout the nation and the White House. My administra- 
tion will monitor federal volunteer services activities, and will encourage 
unity and alliance among national voluntary organizations. I will encourage 
greater cooperation and understanding among government, business and 
union and volunteer services. 

I have a special concern for the American family—the basic building 
block of our society. I would encourage volunteering as a viable family 
activity because it offers young Americans a unique opportunity to par- 
ticipate in community affairs; it offers parents an opportunity to contribute 
to the well-being of the community while at the same time serving as models 
of civic responsibility for their children; and it offers our elderly Americans 
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a great opportunity to continue to lead productive and meaningful lives, 
while sharing the wisdom of their years with others. 

Volunteering is a pillar of our nation’s internal strength, a source of its 
pride, and a boundless reservoir of the knowledge, initiative and creativity 
of its people—from which we must draw heavily in the challenging times 
ahead. If I am elected President of the United States, I will call on all 
Americans to personally help me in the strengthening of the fibers, healing 
of the wounds, and pursuit of the dream of this great land—through volun- 
teer service. 





Women’s Rights 


I am firmly committed to equality between women and men and in 
promoting a partnership concept in all aspects of life. In spite of the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963, the earnings gap between men and women is great. Full- 
time working women earn 60 cents for every dollar earned by full-time work- 
ing men. Laws, Executive orders and significant interpretations of the law, 
however, are bringing financial pressure on many employers to end sex dis- 
crimination. I support the efforts of women to achieve equality through 
court action when that is required. As a further aid to working women, 
I support the concept of flexible hours for full-time employees. The recent 
upholding by three circuit courts of appeal of the EEOC guidelines stat- 
ing that childbearing leave must be treated as any other temporary 
disability has far-reaching implications for working mothers. 

I have great concern for the woman who chooses to stay home and devote 
full-time to caring for her family. She is one of the most vulnerable members 
of our society. Faced with a seriously high divorce rate and the prospect of 
widowhood at age 55, the average homemaker without a marketable skill 
has a very difficult time, and legal protection is almost non-existent. We 
must insure that we do not demean the roles of homemaker and rearer of 
children. I firmly believe that there is no higher calling for a man or woman 
than the care of the children they bring into the world. I also believe that 
there is much that our educational, legal and other institutions can do to 
prepare and support both parents in this extremely crucial role in our society. 
As we remove the barriers which have denied women participation in 
business and education and other fields, we also have the tremendous oppor- 
tunity to give men the opportunity to be fathers and husbands in the finest 
sense of those terms. 

Education is another area where women have not gotten a fair return 
on their investment. Now that Title IX guidelines have finally been ap- 
proved, enforcement must be obtained to end sex discrimination in educa- 
tion. Women entering law school have increased from 10.2 percent in 1970 
to 23.7 percent in 1974; and medical school enrollment for women went from 
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11.1 percent in 1970 to 22.2 percent in 1974. But in spite of these important 
advances, there are practically no women in administration, few principals, 
college presidents or superintendents. Under pressure from feminist groups 
throughout the country, textbook publishers are taking long overdue steps to 
portray women and men more realistically in their publications. The impor- 
tance of this cannot be overstated because children accept limiting, stereo- 
typed notions of woman’s place and man’s place in society at a very early age. 

The media too frequently portray women in an inaccurate, belittling 
manner. More women must be appointed to the Board of Governors of the 
Public Broadcasting System, the Federal Communications Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

On October 28th the Equal Credit Opportunity Act became law. This Act 
and the Housing and Community Development Act promise substantial 
improvement in women’s problems. The enforcement provisions must be 
upheld. 

I support the Equal Rights Amendment. Even though it has not yet been 
ratified, the coalitions and organizations forming throughout the country are 
producing valuable results. These networks of women working together for 
a common cause will inevitably bring about needed legal reforms; in fact, 
they are already producing such reforms. 

As Governor of Georgia, I provided support from my own budget and 
contingency fund for the Commission on the Status of Women to enable 
them to undertake two important studies; Rape and the Treatment of Rape 
Victims, and the Equal Rights Amendment and Georgia Law. In addition, I 
appointed women to seven major positions never before held by women in 
Georgia, including a state judgeship. I encourage women to seek positions 
with major decision-making responsibility, and I have women in important 
roles in my campaign for the Presidency. 

As President, I would ensure that: (1) laws prohibiting sex discrimination 
in employment, advancement, education, training, credit and housing be 
strictly enforced; (2) strong efforts be made to create federal legislation and 
guidelines to eliminate sex discrimination in health and disability insurance 
plans; (3) Social Security laws be revised so that women would no longer be 
penalized; (4) women have equal access to health care systems and volun- 
tary family planning programs; (5) adequate childcare be made available to 
all parents who need such care for their children; (6) strong efforts be made 
to reform existing rape laws. I urge passage of the National Rape Preven- 
tion and Control Act. 

With women making up 52 percent of our population, it is possible to 
envision a time in the not too distant future when half our doctors, lawyers, 
scientists, scholars, writers, business leaders and government officials will be 
women. The dreams, hopes and problems of a complex society demand the 
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talents, imagination and dedication of its finest citizens without regard to sex, 
As partners we can provide the very best leadership for this country’s third 
century. 


Abortion 


I think that abortion is wrong. I do not think the government should do 
anything to encourage abortion. We should recognize that the existence of 
abortion is evidence of a failure to prevent unwanted pregnancies. 

For this reason we need to have good family planning programs, a nation- 
wide program to educate our young people about sex, and better adoption 
procedures—all to make abortion unnecessary. 

I personally do not think the government ever ought to pay for an abortion. 
The Supreme Court has, however, made decisions which are the law of the 
land. I do not favor amendments to the Constitution that would totally out- 
law all abortions, or which would give states local options or rights. But with- 
in the Supreme Court rulings, I would do everything I could as President, 
through moral leadership and public statements to minimize the need. for 
abortions, and to increase the prospect that a child that is beginning his or her 
life in a mother’s womb will ultimately be born and live a healthy life. 





Guns and Hunting 


“I remember that first quail. I was 10 years old, hunting alone 
with my bird dog and my bolt-action .410 and I was so excited 
when that bird fell, that I ran all the way home to show tt to my 
daddy. After suitable admiration, he asked, ‘Where's your gun? It 
took 3 days to find where I had thrown it down in my excitement.” 


I wrote those words in the introduction to a book entitled “Prince of 
Game Birds: The Bob White,” published in 1974 by Georgia’s Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. This educational volume was one small part 
of the program adopted during my administration as Governor of Georgia 
to preserve our precious traditions ‘of enjoying the wild through hiking, 
fishing, canoeing, and hunting. 

Such enjoyments were my first love, because my playmates and I grew 
up close to the earth. We regularly hunted rabbits, squirrels, possums, 
raccoons, woodchucks, and sometimes a fox or a bobcat. As an adult, I 
have kept up as much as possible with these joys—especially on weekends 
hunting the bobwhite quail. 
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Tragically, we can no longer take these pursuits for granted. The times 
have changed in many, many ways. Few of these changes have done our 
wildlife any good. Millions of farm and forest acres have been. trans- 
formed into roads, shopping centers, housing developments—acres that. 
once teemed with wildlife. 

Many sportsmen are troubled not only by the threat of uncontrolled 
development, but by proposals to help curb urban crime by outlawing 
cheap handguns and related measures. Their concern is based on a kind 
of “domino theory.” While attempts to stop the criminal misuse of hand- 
guns in metropolitan areas are not harmful in and of themselves, it is 
feared that such steps may lead to impairment of sport shooting. 

I oppose any further restriction of our opportunities to enjoy the wild 
outdoors. This is a life-long commitment for me. Through personal ex- 
perience, I know that it can only be fulfilled through determined struggle. 
There is no time for us—sportsmen who love God’s earth and the beauty 
of it—to compromise or retreat. If proponents of extreme gun control 
recommend misguided regulatory controls, which would be contrary to 
the legitimate interests of sportsmen, I would do all I could to oppose them. 

As sportsmen and concerned citizens, we must work in many ways to 
protect our wild heritage. We must oppose unnecessary channelization of 
our streams and damming of our rivers. Abusive strip mining of our land 
and irresponsible clear-cutting of our forests must end. When I was Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, we took strong steps to meet these needs. Through our 
heritage trust program we acquired and protected over 20,000 acres of 
wild lands—and more areas have been added since then. We established 
12 new wildlife management areas, expanded our game management pro- 
gram, and introduced game birds into new hunting areas throughout the 
state. I vetoed the proposed Spewrell Bluff Dam, which would have dammed 
the last free-flowing stream in Georgia. If I am elected President, I will apply 
these concerns to every aspect of federal policy. 

As a resolute defender of our national resources and the sportsman’s right 
to enjoy them, I do not believe we have anything to fear from responsible 
programs to combat the criminal use of handguns in urban areas. As my 
own experience has shown me, the vast majority of hunters and other gun 
sportsmen use their firearms respectfully and responsibly. We should not 
be penalized because of the small number of individuals who use their 
firearms carelessly, or because criminals use firearms, particularly, hand- 
guns, to commit crimes. 

I propose three principles for controlling the abuse of firearms while 
protecting the sportsman’s rights: (1) a ban on cheap handguns or 
“Saturday night specials.” This provision should preserve the citizen’s 
right to purchase quality handguns; (2) prohibiting criminals who use 
guns and the mentally incompetent from owning guns; and (3) handgun 
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registration, reasonable waiting periods, and appropriate licensing pro- 
visions. 

Some of these measures can best be left to the states. 

These regulations will not end our crime problem. They must be ac- 
companied by strong measures directed at the real culprit—the criminal 
himself. I favor strong sentences for persons who use firearms to commit 
crimes, whether under federal or state law. We must also insure a swift 
trial for those accused of crimes and appropriate punishment for the 
guilty. 

There are some political leaders who promise a pure “hands off” ap- 
proach to handgun control. Some would leave all types of handguns, 
including Saturday night specials, legally free to fall into the hands of 
any felon or disturbed person who has $10. I am a sportsman by back- 
ground and instinct. And I simply cannot view this as a proper and 
balanced policy for our President to adopt. 

We sportsmen who cherish our right to use firearms bear particular 
responsibility to see that they are everywhere used carefully and well. This 
is what my father taught me when I first learned to hunt. It is what I 
have taught my children. And it is what I intend to do if I am elected 
President. 





HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The topics on Health and Welfare include: Disabled 
Americans, The Elderly, Social Security, Rural Health 
care, Veterans, and Welfare Reform. 


Disabled Americans 


Over 28 million of our people are disabled. In the next administration, 
the disabled will be active partners in our attempts to achieve our common 
goals—full civil rights, full personal dignity, and full human happiness for 
all Americans who are physically or mentally disabled. 

Many critical problems face our disabled citizens today. These are not 
only problems of medicine, but problems of law, of education, of employ- 
ment, and others. One of the most urgent of these is the denial of basic civil 
rights. I am committed to the proposition that disabled people deserve to 
control and shape their own lives. I am committed to insuring that our 
disabled citizens have the right and the opportunity to function independ- 
ently and creatively in our society, rather than to be segregated from it. 

As President, I will take all necessary steps, through specific legislation 
and the appropriate exercise of executive powers, to insure our handicapped 
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citizens equal protection under the law, equal opportunity for education, 
employment and other services, and equal access to public accommodations 
and facilities. 

I oppose discrimination in any form, and when my administration moves 
against discrimination, it will vigorously seek out and redress discrimination 
against the handicapped, as well as all other discrimination. I will support 
legislation to allow workers in sheltered workshops to negotiate wages and 
conditions, and use the executive authority of the President to insure em- 
ployment opportunities for handicapped individuals in projects funded by 
the federal government. And I will constantly work to see that discrimina- 
tion in private industry is also eliminated. 

On September 6, I gave a speech at Warm Springs, Georgia, where I 
spoke of the history, the hope, and the leadership associated with that 
facility and its most famous occupant, Franklin Roosevelt. We have ac- 
complished a great deal in the past thirty years, and we have made an im- 
portant beginning on a constructive and creative agenda for our people with 
handicaps and disabilities. 

But in eight years of aloofness and insensitivity, that agenda has been left 
unfinished. A government that was competent and concerned would not 
leave 28 million people outside the mainstream of our national life. 

The Republican. Administration has offered no housing policy. It has 
offered no transportation policy. It has proposed education without reha- 
bilitation, and rehabilitation without jobs, 

From 1970 to 1973, President Nixon vetoed nine important pieces of 
legislation of concern to the disabled. Together Mr. Ford and Mr. Dole 
cast eight votes in support of these vetoes. 

The battle over the Rehabilitation Act of 1972 was a tragedy in itself. 
President Nixon vetoed it twice and was assisted by a sustaining vote in the 
Senate by Mr. Dole. 

President Ford has exercised 6 vetoes of concern to disabled citizens, in- 
cluding a veto of the 1974 Amendments to the Rehabilitation Act. This last 
veto was overridden in Congress by the largest margin in our history. 

Section 501 of the Rehabilitation Act requires each department of the 
federal government to develop an affirmative action program for hiring 
the disabled. Section 503 requires affirmative action from government con- 
tractors. Section 504 prohibits discrimination against disabled citizens by 
recipients of federal financial assistance. These are fine in theory, but they 
will mean very little until an administration in full accord with their spirit 
stands behind the law. No administration that really cared about disabled 
citizens would spend three years trying to avoid enforcing Section 504. No 
compassionate administration would force disabled consumers to take it 
to court before it would enforce the law. 
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The Education Amendments of 1972 are designated to prevent discrim- 
ination against the blind. But the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has flatly refused to enforce them. We have a federal architectural 
barriers law, but it is not being adequately enforced. 

We all realize that the problems we face are not simple. There are many 
different kinds of disabilities, and many competing interests among the dis- 
abled. There are sometimes disagreements between consumers and profes- 
sional groups about the most desirable approach. But our laws must be 
enforced, and the full resources of the Presidency must be enlisted toward 
the goal. And in the next administration, our partnership with the disabled 
will addess the problems and start finding the solutions. 

My commitment to this cause is not new. Under my administration the 
State of Georgia took over management of Warm Springs, and average 
daily patient attendance at the facility rose by nearly 75 percent during the 
first year. Because of our efforts there and elsewhere in the state, Georgia 
stood, during every year of my administration, among the top five states 
in the nation in its proportion of successful rehabilitations. 

We passed a building access law in Georgia. If a citizen cannot get into 
a courtroom, a polling place, or the office of a government official, it is the 
same as being turned away. More than 100 new public buildings have come 
into compliance with the law. 

We fought disabling birth defects with extensive programs of prenatal 
nutrition and care. Our network of day care centers for mentally handi- 
capped children was greatly expanded. We established 44 pilot programs 
which provide diagnostic services and development and educational pro- 
grams for young children. 

We established a program for deaf persons through which a consumer 
organization contracted to provide interpreters for the deaf whenever they 
conducted business with a state agency or the courts. 

We built 17 Community Mental Health Centers, trained and hired handi- 
capped individuals for meaningful and important state jobs, reorganized 
our government to provide better, more extensive, and more responsive 
services, doubled the number of students served through our special educa- 
tion program, funded 20 centers for emotionally disturbed children, greatly 
expanded our prevention programs, and much more. I pledge to bring this 
energy and this commitment to Washington. 

My experience in Georgia makes me all the more determined that our 
present federal programs must be overhauled. For eight years, our disabled 
citizens have dealt with an administration that is incompetent and aloof. 
Many thousands of dedicated professionals, both inside and outside the 
government, have been hamstrung by uncoordinated, overlapping and un- 
responsive federal programs. 
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There are many programs and kinds of programs designed to assist the 
disabled. Often they work at cross-purposes. A disabled person must deal 
with one agency when he is of school age, another if he takes vocational 
training, and several more when he is an adult. With a weak political will 
and a lack of coordination, no number of agencies is enough. But with a 
deep moral and political commitment, with a sense of sound management, 
and with a willingness to involve those who are affected by a program in its 
design and application, then one Democratic Administration’s determination 
to do the job simply and efficiently can make the difference. 

We must reorganize our government. We must coordinate our programs. 
We must streamline functions and operations. We must plan for increased 
efficiency and increased responsiveness, and the programs affecting disabled 
citizens are a good place to start. 

First, we need an increased and much better coordinated program of re- 
search and development, and we must be sure to apply the results of our 
knowledge. 

I support strong efforts to fill our knowledge gaps in current service de- 
livery systems by more effectively involving the basic and applied research 
community in the solution of critical problems, and I support adequate 
funding of such programs. 

We must work harder on the problems of the severely disabled, and those 
who are institutionalized. We must strive to help them return to the pro- 
ductive mainstream and protect their civil rights. I will enforce the guide- 
lines laid down for institutional care in the Developmental Disabilities 
Assistance and Bill of Rights Act of 1975. 

We must broaden the traditional concepts of rehabilitation to include 
independent living as a supported rehabilitation objective. 

I support the extension of rehabilitation funding to provide services 
beyond the college level to those who have demonstrated their qualification 
for further education. 

We must provide for more extensive development of research on the pre- 
vention, treatment, and cure of handicapping conditions. 

Second, we must involve our disabled citizens much more thoroughly in 
the development and execution of important programs. 

As President, I will establish a mechanism which is sensitive to the dif- 
ferences in needs for each disability group, through which I can develop, 
with the assistance of disabled people, a clear national policy for our disabled 
citizens, and through which we can insure that existing and future programs 
are carried out in a coordinated and effective manner. 

In the next administration, the disabled will not meet the Secretary of 
HEW in a courtroom, but around a conference table to jointly plan policy. 

We must work with disabled people to insure that SSI and Social Secu- 
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rity disability and insurance benefits are adjusted to reflect cost of living 
levels in each region of our country. 

In May of 1977 there will be convened in Washington a White House 
Conference of Handicapped Individuals. My administration will closely 
study the recommendations that the conference produces. I pledge that this 
will be a process from which vigorous action flows. 

Our nation has a long agenda in this area to address, and we have much 
lost time to make up for. We must begin again. If we neglect the abilities 
or rights of even one person, it does not just hurt that person. It hurts us all. 





The Elderly 


The elderly are our nation’s most underutilized resource. They are a 
storehouse of knowledge, experience, and understanding, yet they are too 
often ignored and treated as second-class citizens. 

There are now 23 million Americans over age 65, and 39 million over 
age 55. These Americans are as diverse and heterogeneous as our country 
itself, yet they have many common needs. One-seventh of those over age 65 
live in poverty; half report serious health problems; half do not have access 
to automobiles, and thus must depend on public transportation or friends 
with cars; almost a third live in dilapidated or substandard housing. Often 
these problems are compounded so that the poorest and frailest of the elderly 
are those without access to transportation or decent homes. 

As a nation, we have recognized some of the needs of the elderly, but we 
have failed to develop a coherent program for them that provides help to 
those in need and guarantees to all an adequate income, expert and afford- 
able health care, decent housing and transportation, and full productive lives. 
We have failed to insure that the help we do provide protects the dignity and 
free choice that all persons, regardless of age, have a right to expect. Those 
who have contributed the early years of their lives to build and sustain 
our country have earned these basic rights. 

The most fundamental guarantee we can provide to older Americans 
is an adequate income. Our Social Security system, of course, is the backbone 
of our income support program for the elderly. A seventh of all elderly 
couples and a third of all elderly individuals depend entirely on Social 
Security for their support, and almost nine-tenths of all persons over age 65 
receive Social Security benefits. Twelve million more Americans would be in 
poverty without the Social Security system. 

Recently, the Social Security system has been criticized and unjustified 
fears have been raised concerning its financial stability. Because of Repub- 
lican economic policies, the trust fund to which 100 million Americans 
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contribute annually has been hurt by inflation; at the same time unemploy- 
ment has cut needed revenues. 

If I am elected President, I intend to completely restore the financial 
integrity of the Social Security system. 

In the short run this can be accomplished first by raising the wage base 
rather than the contribution rate as President Ford has advocated. Ford’s 
plan would put an even greater burden on the average wage earner without 
insuring comparably greater benefits. Raising the wage base, on the other 
hand, in addition to adding to the resources of the system, would make the 
tax fall more nearly equally on all income classes and would also benefit 
higher income earners by raising the amount of money they could receive in 
retirement. This increase in the wage base and a substantial reduction in 
unemployment can meet immediate financial needs giving us time to consider 
carefully longer range alternatives. 

Over the long run, we will probably need to raise the contribution rate 
slightly, depending on future trends in birth rates and labor force participa- 
tion. There is already an increase of 1 percent which is scheduled to go 
into effect in the next century; this may need to take effect somewhat 
earlier. Alternatively, we can consider using money from general revenues. 

Second, we should move immediately to stabilize the replacement rate. 

An unintended quirk in present law provides a double adjustment to 
future benefits; one to rising wages and another to cost of living. This pro- 
vision could result in future benefits quite different from those ever intended 
by Congress. Correcting this is known as “decoupling.” 

My proposal for decoupling would assure to workers retiring in future 
years benefits which are the same proportion of recently earned wages as 
are the benefits of workers retiring now. After retirement, benefits should 
be adjusted to cost of living increases. Stabilizing the replacement rate alone 
will cut the prospective long-term deficit of the Social Security fund by half. 

Along with steps to insure that the Social Security system is stable, we 
should seek to improve the fairness and effectiveness of the system. The last 
vestiges of sex discrimination in the program should be eliminated. The 
cost of living adjustment mechanism should be made more responsive dur- 
ing periods of rapid inflation so that beneficiaries do not have to wait a 
full year for catchup increases. Treatment of the disabled should be improved, 
especially the waiting time before benefits can begin. In addition, considera- 
tion should be given to liberalization of the earnings test, which currently 
penalizes retirees who earn more than $3,280 per year. While complete 
elimination of the test may be too expensive, we should, as revenues permit, 
move toward a more lenient earnings limit. 

Besides the support that the Social Security system provides, we should 
enable and encourage individuals who want to continue working to do so. 
Employment discrimination based on age, and mandatory retirement rules 
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based on age rather than functional capabilities, should be prohibited. While 
union-sponsored agreements allowing retirement after a fixed period should 
not be compromised, inflexible standards that rely solely on chronological 
age rather than functional capabilities should not be the standard for em- 
ployment decisions. 

Those over age 65 are more likely to be subject to ill health. Fifteen percent 
of the elderly have chronic health conditions. Older people visit doctors 
50 percent more often and have twice as many hospital stays, which last an 
average of twice as long as those under age 65. The health care costs of 
older Americans are almost three times per capita more than those of younger 
people. For older Americans, high quality, affordable health care is a vital 
need. 

We need to enact a national health care program that contains strong, 
built-in controls on spiraling health care costs. This system should promote 
early preventive and diagnostic care. Most importantly for older persons, 
our health care program should allow for home care alternatives to institu- 
tionalization. Rather than providing only for expensive and often unwanted 
hospital and nursing home care, we should begin now to develop the national 
capability to care for individuals in the homes and to help them care for 
themselves at home. This alternative is not only cheaper; it is preferable to 
many older Americans and to their families. One important aspect of home 
health care will be a revitalized and fully supported home nutrition 
program. 

For many Americans, especially older Americans living in urban areas, the 
fear of crime is a pervasive fact of life. Hoping to cut down on their vulnera- 
bility, millions of Americans refuse to leave their homes unaccompanied, 
effectively placing themselves under house arrest. While crime control is 
primarily a local responsibility, the federal government can help by encour- 
aging state criminal justice agencies to plan crime prevention and victim 
assistance programs for the elderly and by encouraging the development of 
swift and efficient criminal justice systems to insure certain punishment for 
those who prey on the helpless in our cities. 

Housing absorbs the greatest proportion of the incomes of the elderly, 
requiring an average of one-third of all their income. Property taxes can be 
especially burdensome for those living on fixed incomes. We need to attack 
these problems with multiple steps to insure that the elderly have a real 
choice of how and where they wish to live. This should include greater 
support for the Section 202 Housing Program for the elderly, more rapid 
implementation of the rental housing program, and strong federal protection 
for persons threatened with displacement by landlords seeking to convert to 
condominium ownership. 

Millions of Americans with impaired sight or motor abilities, including 
many of the elderly, are unable to drive automobiles and must depend on 
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friends for public transportation. In our automobile-oriented society this 
can mean a catastrophic curtailment of activities. The problem is particularly 
critical in small towns and rural areas in which little or no public transporta- 
tion may exist. We need to address this problem—first by providing the types 
of transportation facilities and services that can be of greatest use to the 
elderly in accomplishing their daily tasks, and second by helping to subsidize 
the elderly to pay for these services. 

Finally, we must coordinate and consolidate our federal programs to 
serve the aged so that our effort is efficient, manageable, and most of all 
comprehensible to, and usable by, those for whom it is intended. At present 
it is estimated that between 134 and 180 programs serve the elderly. There is 
little coordination or interchange between these efforts. As a result, both 
beneficiaries and administrators are confused and frustrated by the system. 
As President, I would propose to establish a Counselor on Aging in the Office 
of the President, and to give this Counselor full authority to coordinate 
existing programs and to develop new initiatives to help the elderly. 

If I am elected, my administration will not sacrifice the needs and, more 
importantly, the rights of the elderly on an altar of fiscal austerity or human 
insensitivity. I am committed to a program that guarantees to older 
Americans the right to an adequate income, to affordable health care, to 
transportation, housing, and to the freedom to live long and productive 
lives. These are rights that older Americans have earned, and that a just 
and sympathetic nation should generously support. 


Social Security 


One of our nation’s most priceless, yet unappreciated, natural assets is 
our senior citizens. Yet their experience and wisdom is often untapped by 


both government and industry. Our elderly are often treated as second- 
class citizens. 


There are now 23 million Americans over the age of 65—our elderly 
constitute a growing percentage of our nation’s population. But our govern- 
ment has no coherent program to assist the aged and help make them more 
productive citizens. Indeed for many, the basic necessities of life are still a 
struggle. 

Our older citizens are most likely to be poverty stricken, to have high 
health costs, poor housing, and inadequate access to available transportation. 

Our senior citizens have contributed much during their lives to the 
strength and vitality of America, They have the right to expect in their 
later years that they will have an adequate income, comfortable housing, 
access to expert and affordable health care, and adequate transportation. 

The most important guarantee of a secure income to our elderly comes 
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through the Social Security program. The Social Security program has 
come under recent attack. It has been damaged by inflation, which has 
vastly increased costs; and unemployment, which has drained the system 
of needed revenues. Both are the legacy of Republican economic misman- 
agement. As a result, the system has been hit with severe deficits. 

I pledge to you and Americans around the country that as President I 
will preserve, with the assistance of Congress, the financial integrity of the 
Social Security system to which so many millions of Americans have contrib- 
uted and are contributing. Every year, one hundred million American work- 
ers contribute to Social Security, building benefits for themselves and their 
families and insuring the protection of the present beneficiaries. 

To solve the current problems of the Social Security system, we must 
energetically insure that: 

© We preserve the present cost of living benefits for those receiving 
benefits and stabilize the “replacement rate” of benefits to wages, by 
guaranteeing to present day contributors that their benefits at retire- 
ment will fully reflect increases in their wages. Workers should be 
guaranteed that, when they retire, Social Security benefits will bear 
the same relationship to their recent earnings as is true for those retir- 
ing today. This could be accomplished by indexing average monthly 
earnings under Social Security. The reform I have suggested would 
cut in half the estimated long-range imbalance in the program. 

e Rather than increasing the contribution rate as President Ford has 
suggested, which would put an even greater burden on the average 
wage earner, would not insure more benefits, and would require every- 
one to pay more, if additional revenues are needed, I would prefer 
a more progressive plan to increase gradually the maximum amount 
of earnings subject to the Social Security tax. 

But our program for senior citizens cannot stop here. 

We must move toward national health insurance for all Americans, so 
that no American, and particularly the elderly, will have to fear that they 
cannot afford necessary medical care. 

It is not acceptable for this country to force the elderly to live in sub- 
standard housing. Yet 30 percent of America’s elderly live in substandard, 
rundown or deteriorated housing. We cannot tolerate Republican failure to 
deal with this problem. I am committed to a rapid increase in the Section 
202 Housing Program for the elderly, funds for renovation of existing struc- 
tures, and strong federal protection against the displacement of senior citi- 
zens by landlords seeking to convert rental housing into condominums. 

Our elderly lack the mobility so essential to enjoyment of the benefits 
of our country. Our senior citizens must be involved in transportation 
planning. I believe it is appropriate for the federal government to help to 
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subsidize low cost fares for the elderly on federally financed public transit 
systems. 

To insure that government policy toward the elderly is coordinated, I 
will establish in the Office of the President a Counselor on the Aging, to 
develop innovative programs for the elderly and insure that government 
action takes into account fully the concerns of the elderly. 

Most important, we need a President who is truly concerned with and 
sympathetic to the problems of older Americans. They must never again 
feel ignored—under my administration they never will. 


Rural Health 


This “personal essay” by Mr. Carter on the health 
needs of rural people was published in Rural Health 
Communications, Presidential edition, October 1976: 


In the county where I farm, there is not a doctor, dentist, pharmacist, or 
hospital bed. Across our country, 700 counties or parts of counties, with a 
combined population of 35 million, have been identified as critical health 
shortage areas. Almost a third of our people live in rural areas, and yet they 
are served by less than 20 percent of our professional health personnel. 

Rural America has many special needs. One of the most important is re- 
form of our health care system to provide access to regular, high quality care 
for rural citizens at a cost they can afford. 

As in many other areas, the Republican Administration has shown only 
ignorance of—an insensitivity toward—the health needs of rural people. 
Their needs will not be met through inaction, negativism, vetoes, and a fail- 
ure of imagination and leadership. 

The evidence of need is all around us—the necessity for more doctors and 
other health professionals in rural areas is only the beginning. We must im- 
prove the availability and effectiveness of transportation. We must insure 
that our rural hospitals remain modern and efficient. We must make health 
services—from dental care to prenatal and child care to mental health serv- 
ices—accessible and affordable. 

Children in metropolitan areas average 2.3 visits to the dentist each year. 
In rural areas they average 1.6. People in rural areas are less likely to see a 
doctor in a given year than residents of urban areas. In rural areas, the rate 
of deaths from accidents is four times the national average. Medicare and 
Medicaid reimbursement payments are lower for rural areas than urban 
areas, even though the expenses of medical practice are higher in rural 
areas. 

These statistics measure social injustice as much as medical inadequacy, 
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because every shortfall in the health of our rural citizens shortchanges the 
rural poor the most. In a recent study, 70 to 80 percent of the children from 
low income families in rural areas had uncorrected dental problems. The 
average life expectancy of migrant farmworkers is 49 years, a shocking 23 
years less than the national average. The average annual Medicaid payment 
for a child from a low income family is $76 in central city areas. In rural 
areas it is $5. 

We must move quickly to adopt health policy reforms that focus on the 
special needs of rural areas, and that bring care within the reach as well as 
the means of all our people. Specifically: 

¢ We must encourage, rather than penalize rural medical practice. We 
must begin correcting the geographic maldistribution of health professionals, 
and encourage young professionals to train and practice in rural areas. Reim- 
bursement under public programs should not discourage rural practice. We 
must minimize the burdens on the rural provider by making available serv- 
ices patterned after the continuing education programs of the Area Health 
Education Centers and the communication capabilities of the Medical In- 
formation Service via Telephone (MIST program) in Alabama. 

¢ We must make regular care available to rural residents. Transportation 
facilities must be upgraded. Primary care, such as services by family prac- 
titioners, internists, and pediatricians, should be stressed. Preventive care, 
nutrition programs, the early detection of cripplers and killers, and the 
abatement of environmental and occupational health hazards must be em- 
phasized. We should encourage group health practices, primary health cen- 
ters, and community health centers. 

¢ We must initiate reforms in health delivery that reinforce other rural 
development improvements, such as better housing, improved sanitation, 
more jobs, and other needed changes. Our purpose must be to promote the 
health of our people, not just to provide health services as such. 

A strong, creative partnership between concerned professionals, interested 
citizens, and a streamlined, efficient, and responsive government can ensure 
that the health needs of our rural people are met with skill and compassion. 





Veterans 


In a statement on veterans’ programs—issued as a 
letter to veterans—Mr. Carter said, on October 15, 
1976: 


Dear Veteran: 
I believe there is a historic covenant between the people of our great 
country and those who have borne the pain, suffering, and wounds of war. 
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In the past, the federal government in Washington has acted as though it 
could unilaterally breach this covenant at will. As a result, veterans and 
their widows living on pensions find themselves existing on a pittance as 
inflation cuts the value of their benefits; the sick and disabled are forced to 
wait weeks and even months for treatment in overcrowded and understaffed 
VA hospitals; and the Vietnam era GI bill, which is a benefit historically 
available to the returning veteran, had to be passed by the Congress over 
the veto of Gerald Ford. 

There are other examples of this administration’s unconcern and neglect 
of the veteran. While a third of the veterans and half of the widows receiv- 
ing pensions are still left with incomes below the national minimum stand- 
ard of need, the administration has been willing to let inflation reduce this 
even further by not recommending cost of living adjustments in veterans’ 
benefits. The unemployment rate for young Vietnam era veterans is a dis- 
grace: 20 percent in June and an even higher 28 percent for minority vet- 
erans, and nearly 50 percent of our disabled veterans are unable to find jobs. 
The failure to reintegrate these young men fully into our society, after all 
they endured, is a disgrace and a national tragedy. 

An administration which is long on rhetoric and short on programs sim- 
ply trifles with the lives of others, foolishly refusing to invest in our youth 
returning from war, abrogating the covenant between our nation and those 
who stood in the first line of its defense. This is not the way to express our 
thanks, nor is it sensible policy. What we need—and what we will have if I 
am elected President—is a square deal for those who gave a great deal. As 
President, I will protect veterans’ benefits—pensions, VA hospitals, and the 
GI bill—which our veterans have a right to expect. If elected, I will main- 
tain the Veterans Administration as the principal agency charged with ad- 
ministering veterans’ programs. I will appoint to head this Administration 
competent, compassionate leadership who will not hesitate to speak up on 
behalf of the veteran, and whose first priority will be to put money and 
manpower into the delivery of services where it belongs. The object of my 
administration will be to better serve those who served. I will begin by 
strengthening the VA hospital system to make it capable of delivering the 
finest health care available, and by insuring the highest standards of reha- 
bilitation for our disabled veterans, and I will move decisively to improve the 
status of those forgotten veterans who served in Vietnam—by vigorously 
implementing the law requiring hiring preference for the Vietnam veteran, 
and by taking whatever additional actions are needed to bring down vet- 
erans’ unemployment. If I am elected, I will try to assure that Vietnam 
veterans are not forgotten but are given the same honors and benefits as 
those who fought in earlier wars. 
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Keeping faith with the historic covenant between this nation and its vet- 
erans, a square deal, and competent leadership—these will be the founda- 
tions of veterans policy in my administration. But I can’t do it alone. I need 
your help. When I leave office, I want you to be able to say: he asked a great 
deal of us, but for his part, he never allowed the veteran to be forgotten. 

Sincerely, 


Jimmy Carter. 





Welfare Reform 


We need an efficient and compassionate welfare system in this country. 
What we now have is neither of these. 

There are about 25 million Americans who are classified as poor. Two- 
thirds of them are English-speaking and white. About one-half (12 million) 
receive welfare payments of some kind on a regular basis. Roughly ten per- 
cent of these recipients are able to work full-time. A massive bureaucracy 
of over 2 million employees attempts to administer over one hundred dif- 
ferent assistance programs of bewildering complexity—one employee for 
every six recipients. Welfare cheaters flourish in the morass. In some cases, 
it is financially profitable for a recipient not to work. In others, the system 
encourages fathers to leave the home so the wife and children will receive 
increased benefits. Some combined welfare payments exceed the income of 
the average working family, while other needy families have difficulty 
obtaining a bare subsistence. 

We have been promised welfare reform for over a generation. The basic 
components of a fair and a workable program are well known. We do not yet 
have such a program because of a lack of political courage. 

The ten percent of recipients who are able to work should be separated 
from the other ninety percent and treated as part of our unemployed work 
force. The private and public training and educational programs of this 
country should be marshalled to prepare them for employment commen- 
surate with their ability and talent. Private job opportunities should be 
identified and encouraged. Public jobs should be created as necessary for 
those who are able and willing to work. If a job is offered and not ac- 
cepted, benefits should be terminated. 

The remaining ninety percent are not considered to be employable. 
There should be an adequate, fairly uniform, nationwide allocation of 
funds for these families and individuals to meet the necessities of life. A 
work incentive program should be included for those who may be able to 
hold part-time jobs. Earnings from these jobs should not be confiscated 
by reduction in benefits. 

This simplified system, which involves two programs rather than one 
hundred, will allow welfare workers to work with people instead of paper. 
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It will encourage dignity, self-respect, and self-sufficiency instead of despair 
and continual dependency. The ultimate beneficiaries will be those who pay 
the taxes as well as those who receive the services. 





EDUCATION AND THE ARTS 


The following position papers concern: Education, 
School Busing, Libraries, and the Arts in America. 


Education 


America’s commitment to education has facilitated equality of opportu- 
nity, yet we still do not provide all citizens with the education necessary to 
develop their natural potential and participate meaningfully in the decisions 
of their government. Moreover, those educational institutions and methods 
we have produced are being seriously undermined by today’s fiscal pressures. 

The average cost per student in public schools has approximately doubled 
within the last 10 years, but unfortunately, much of the increased expenditure 
pays for inflation rather than qualitative improvements. Two thirds of 
our institutions of higher education, according to the Carnegie Commis- 
sion, are likely to be facing financial difficulties either now or in the near 
future. Private colleges, which in the 1950’s served 50 percent of all students, 
have now shrunk to 25 percent of the market. 

Meanwhile we are graduating teachers each year who will not be able to 
find jobs—in 1974, 290,000 teachers for less than 120,000 jobs; in 1976, 
164,500 new teachers for 115,000 new positions. The job situation is even 
more bleak for PhDs, whose numbers tripled during the 1960’s. High school 
enrollment will have reached its peak in 1976; enrollment in elementary 
schools is already decreasing; colleges have ended their period of great 
growth and their enrollment is expected to enter a period of decline by 1980. 

The fiscal crisis is naturally affecting students too. Many face tuition in- 
creases at the very time that grants and loans are difficult to acquire. When 
they graduate, they confront a ceiling in job demand. Cutbacks in numbers 
of teachers and course offerings are harming the quality of their education. 
Mean SAT scores have decreased annually for the past 12 years; this year’s 
drop was the greatest in two decades. Top American high school students 
ranked seventh in scientific knowledge when compared with similar stu- 
dents from 19 other advanced nations. More tragically, 14 million citizens of 
this wealthiest nation in the world are judged “functionally” illiterate. 

Reform must begin with methods of financing. My early predictions that 
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revenue sharing would be used as an excuse to steal funds from a wide range 
of social programs, including education, have proven true. Funds for local 
governments should be greatly increased, and the prohibition against using 
this money for education should be eliminated. 

The federal share of public education costs was 10 percent in 1974. If 
existing inequalities are to be eliminated and American teachers provided 
with a decent standard of living, this portion must be increased. But most of 
the funding for public education will continue to come from state and local 
sources. Unfortunately, regressive and haphazard methods of local financ- 
ing produce severe inequalities. As governor, I successfully sponsored a major 
reform of education financing in Georgia to help eliminate disparities based 
on the relative wealth of the area in which a child lives. 

As President, I will initiate a comprehensive program as one of my early, 
major priorities for implementation by the President, the Congress, and the 
states. I will not hesitate to propose and support such basic and contro- 
versial changes as: 

e The creation of a separate Department of Education. Generally, I am 
opposed to the proliferation of federal agencies, now numbering some 1,900, 
which I believe should be reduced to 200. But a Department of Education 
would consolidate the grant programs, job training, early childhood educa- 
tion, literacy training, and many other functions currently scattered through- 
out the government. The result would be a stronger voice for education at 
the federal level. 

e Expanded vocational and career education opportunities. Although 
the number of students enrolled in career education was more than doubled 
within the last six years, two and one-half million leave the educational sys- 
tem without adequate vocational training; it is estimated that 750,000 un- 
trained young enter the unemployment pool annually. Community colleges 
and other existing programs must be strengthened and extended. By 1980, 
80 percent of all jobs are expected to require education beyond high school 
but less than a four year degree. 

e The expansion of educational rights of the handicapped. Of our six mil- 
lion school-age handicapped children, only three million are now receiving 
the attention they need. Yet recent federal court decisions have guaranteed 
the handicapped their right to an education. Since such education costs five 
to six times that of nonhandicapped children, increased federal expenditure 
is necessary in this sphere. 

e Imaginative reforms to strengthen colleges and universities in times of fi- 
nancial difficulties. For example, parents whose children attend private col- 
leges understandably complain that they must support public colleges and 
universities through taxation as well as pay high tuition fees. During my years 
as Governor of Georgia, voters authorized annual grants for each student 
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attending private colleges, at a smaller cost to taxpayers than if these stu- 
dents enrolled in public institutions. Such legislation should be encouraged 
elsewhere. Also basic tax reform proposals should give proper consideration 
to private philanthropy in education. 

Other creative reforms can make our school and institutions more efficient. 
If education for the elderly were increased, schools and universities could 
employ more teachers, utilize facilities more fully, and also provide an in- 
valuable service to the community. If schools and universities were encour- 
aged to pool or share resources, then costly services and equipment would 
not need to be duplicated and competition for students could decline. When 
I was governor, I oversaw the expansion of such a “shared service” program 
for Georgia school systems, Congress has encouraged such plans for higher 
education but has yet to provide adequate funding. An all-year school calen- 
dar, use of student aides, and college intern programs must also be explored 
in individual cases. 

My personal commitment to education is reflected in my career as a public 
official. My first public office was the chairmanship of a local school board. 
I ran for the state senate because of my concern for public education in 
Georgia and successfully sponsored there our first overhaul of education 
financing. Ten years later during my term as governor, a second even 
broader reform was successfully completed after two years of hard work. 
As President, my priorities will not change. I will remain committed to 
quality education for all citizens. 





School Busing 


This question of busing has been an integral part of the lives of those who 
live in the South for the last 15 or 20 years. We have dealt with it as best we 
could. And I'd like to express as succinctly as I can a view that I think has 
been evolved after a long and torturous ordeal. And perhaps what we have 
accomplished there can be some guidance for the rest of the country, that is 
now going through the same phase of school integration. I just want to say 
this. The best thing that ever happened to the South in my lifetime was the 
passage of the Civil Rights Acts and the complete integration of our schools, 
our public facilities, and the granting to black people of a chance to work, to 
live, to attend public facilities as they choose. It would be almost incompre- 
hensible for those who live outside the South to know what has occurred 
there. And I will be very quick with this. I have one daughter who is eight 
years old, she came to me and Rosalynn when we had been married 21 years, 
we really love her; and we have three older sons. Last year, she was in the 
second grade in the place where we live, a little town called Plains, total 
population 683. We have a majority of black citizens there. We live in 
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harmony and peace. In Amy’s second grade classroom of the public schools 
last year she had 13 white classmates, 16 black classmates, a black teacher, 
a white principal and that is absolutely typical throughout the rural parts of 
Georgia. And that’s the way we like it. She goes there because we want her 
to be in an integrated school. She likes it, her mother likes it, and I like it. 

We have tried in Atlanta mandatory busing. It did not work. The only 
kids I have ever seen bused are poor children. I have never seen a rich child 
bused. The rich parents either move, or they put their kids in private schools. 

At first it is very important to the black citizens to have the busing order, 
and this is a phase that you have to go through, and I think maybe it’s a 
mandatory phase. I don’t argue with it. But eventually the poor parents, 
mostly blacks, say “We don’t want our kids bused any more to a distant 
school”, because these are the very parents who don’t have a second car, and 
if their children get sick in the middle of the day or if they want to go to 
athletic events, they can’t go. So the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Atlanta, quite liberal, finally said to the NAACP, the SCLC, and to myself 
as governor and to then Mayor Sam Massell, who happens to be Jewish, and 
the then Vice-Mayor, Maynard Jackson, who is black, to sit down and work 
out a plan that suited us. And this is the plan that we worked out. It is very 
simple and easily described, and it suits the NAACP and others. 

First of all, any child who wants to be bused can be bused at public ex- 
pense. Secondly, the busing must contribute to increased integration. You 
can’t be bused away from a school just because it’s got black kids in it. 
Third—and this is missing completely in Boston and a lot of other cities, but 
it’s integral for an ultimate solution—the black leaders have to be adequately 
represented in the decision making processes of a school system at all levels, 
so the black people will feel, “That’s my school system too, it’s not just a 
white folks’ school system that my kids have to go to”. And last, and this is 
important in my opinion, no child is bused against the wishes of the child. 

That’s what we’ve evolved; it’s been in effect for two or three years, and 
it’s worked. I guess that at the end of four or five more years in Louisville 
and Boston and many other places, the Atlanta plan is going to be what is 
accepted by black and white citizens. 

I might add one other thing as a political candidate: that’s my preference, 
but when I’m President, I will be sworn to uphold the law, and if federal 
courts rule differently from what I believe I will support the federal court. 
But I believe this is not the subject to be reopened with a constitutional 
amendment. I would really hate to see that done. 
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Well-stocked libraries open to all are essential to our democratic system of 
government. As President Kennedy said in 1963, “Good libraries are as 
essential to an educated and informed people as the school system itself. The 
library is not only the custodian of our cultural heritage but the key to prog- 
ress and the advancement of knowledge.” 

Today, because of shortsighted Republican policies, we are allowing our 
libraries to deteriorate. 

During the last four years under Ford and Nixon, budget cutbacks, freezes 
and impoundments have forced libraries all over the nation to sharply cur- 
tail their programs. 

In 1973, the Democratic Congress voted $85 million for library services 
and construction, $100 million for library services under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and $77 million for help for college libraries. 

In 1974, President Nixon proposed to eliminate funding for all of these 
programs. And when Congress refused to allow these thoughtless budget 
cuts, Nixon resorted to impoundments of library funds. Only court chal- 
lenges finally forced release of this critically needed support. 

Under President Ford, this damaging policy toward libraries has contin- 
ued. In 1975, the administration held up release of federal library funds 
until two months before the end of the fiscal year, making chaos of sound 
library planning. And under the guise of consolidated funding President 
Ford has continued to push for the virtual elimination of federal help to 
the nation’s libraries. In 1975 the administration proposed to replace cate- 
gorical library programs with block grants. But the block grants were slated 
for only $10 million in funding, a tiny fraction of the level of previous cate- 
gorical programs. 

Though Congress has consistently overridden these anti-intellectual poli- 
cies, administration opposition has played havoc with sound planning and 
sensible administration. And the lower level of federal support has forced 
many libraries to suspend or reduce some of their programs. 

Because of federal cutbacks and local budget stringencies, academic and 
research libraries have been forced to sharply curtail their acquisition of 
library materials. Some of the greatest center city public libraries have had to 
reduce their hours of service, lay off personnel, and eliminate programs. 
Elementary schools in some cases have closed their libraries altogether, dis- 
missing library personnel and dividing up the books among the classrooms. 
We cannot call for a revival of quality education in America and close our 
libraries. We cannot ask our children to learn to read and take away their 
books. 

We need a new, revitalized effort to save our libraries and to make them 
strong bastions against illiteracy and ignorance. 
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This is not simply a matter of more federal support, although that will 
help. In libraries as in other areas, we need efficiency and sound management 
of our limited resources. We need to organize our library services so that they 
can effectively serve the public. We need to coordinate federal help for libra- 
ries so that the assistance reaches those who need it and so that waste and 
duplication are eliminated. 

Streamlining of government, and coordination between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states must be pursued with vigor. At present, federal assist- 
ance is uncoordinated, confused and multi-faceted. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation administers three library programs designed to assist the states to 
improve their school libraries, develop their public libraries, and help col- 
leges and universities strengthen their library programs. 

The National Science Foundation administers a program of science 
information activities. The Library of Congress serves as a national library, 
distributes cataloging data to libraries across the country, makes talking books 
available to the blind and physically handicapped, and works in a host of 
different ways to improve the services of all types of libraries in America. The 
National Library of Medicine supplies up-to-date medical information to 
health science professionals all over the country. 

There are many other federal agencies involved in the nation’s library 
systems. There is the National Commission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence, the National Endowment for the Humanities, and the Depository 
Library program of the Government Printing Office, all involved in one 
phase or another of library assistance. Grants are available for library 
construction through the U.S. Office of Education, the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
through the Appalachian Regional Commission. The list of library-related 
federal agencies and services could go on and on. 

If federal library help is to be truly useful to the states, to the localities 
and to library users, we must rationalize and coordinate this disconnected 
system. We need a clear, ongoing national policy, coordinated by a well- 
organized centrally controlled federal agency. 

A logical agent for delivery of library support to the nation is a national 
library. The Library of Congress has been allowed to assume some of these 
functions. It is possible that it should assume others. As part of my overall 
effort to reorganize government, I intend to study the feasibility of strengthen- 
ing the role of the Library of Congress in coordinating national library 
policy. 

Along with greater coordination in Washington, we need to strengthen 
the leadership role of state governments in the provision of library services. 
The local libraries should be able to look with confidence to the state gov- 
ernment, and in turn the state should know what kinds of assistance and 
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advice can be sought from Washington. We will coordinate the myriad fed- 
eral agencies and programs assisting libraries and draw the lines with sim- 
plicity and clarity. The states must do the same, by simplifying and moderniz- 
ing their own bureaucratic structures. Paperwork and bureaucratic red tape 
must be eliminated in Washington. In turn, the states must reduce their own 
bureaucratic complexities and eliminate their own red tape. It is no help 
to our cities, counties and towns if the federal paperwork burden is simply re- 
placed by the state paperwork burden. Proper management and a reformed 
bureaucracy may themselves make more money available for books and 
direct services to the public. 

We must have rationalized library development. The large research li- 
braries should be strengthened so that they can serve not only their primary 
clientele but also smaller libraries in every state. Major research collections 
should supplement the more general collections of the smaller libraries. Each 
library should be coordinated with other libraries in its region, so that it 
will know where it can turn to borrow a book it does not own. Through co- 
ordination of this kind, every American will have access to the library hold- 
ings of our greatest research libraries. 

Improved research and development are required, so that automated 
techniques of information retrieval can be applied to libraries. But we must 
be careful to implement only the most cost-effective and carefully tested 
systems. It is easy to waste money on sophisticated technology that is unneces- 
sary or inadequate, or that makes the provision of service more difficult or 
more time consuming. 

If we are to succeed in developing libraries to their full service potential, _ 
we must have the interest and participation of large numbers of the Ameri- 
can public. The President is authorized to hold a White House Conference 
on Library and Information Services not later than 1978 for just this purpose. 

This conference should be the culmination of an extensive process of citi- 
zen involvement in library policy making its beginning at the grassroots. 
Through preliminary conferences in each of the states, the local citizenry 
can take a close look at their libraries and decide whether perhaps there are 
overlapping roles and responsibilities of public libraries, new services needed 
or other changes that need to be made. 

These are decisions that must be approved at the state and local level 
by an informed and knowledgeable citizenry. The White House Conference 
process will help to develop a public knowledgeable about alternative ways 
of providing good library service, and it will help create public support for 
libraries. Results from the state conferences can be pooled at the White 
House Conference. We will then have a sound foundation upon which to 
devise complementary local, state and federal plans for library and informa- 
tion services in the decade ahead. 
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Let me summarize the points I have made: 

e First, I believe that federal help for the nation’s library system should 
be funded on a sustained and stable basis. If we are to have an educated and 
informed population, we need a strong and open library system supported by 
a committed administration. 

© Second, I believe that federal library help must be rationalized, con- 
solidated and streamlined. This process of cutting red tape must be ac- 
companied by a commitment at the state and local level to do likewise. Con- 
solidation, however, is not a code word for cutbacks. Adequate funding must 
be assured. 

e Finally, I believe that the library-using public should have more input 
into the decisions concerning the role of their local libraries. A nationwide 
series of library conferences culminating in a White House Conference is 
one method of implementing this process. 

Libraries are a national resource, and all of the nation must share in their 
upkeep. By the same token all of the nation must have access to the in- 
formation contained in our many and diverse libraries. The strength of our 
system of government is the collective wisdom of our people. Our libraries are 
one crucial foundation of that wisdom. 





Arts in America 


During this campaign, I have spoken often of the essential strength and 
goodness of the American people. One important way in which these charac- 
teristics are manifested is in our rich and vital cultural and artistic life. 

Despite the strength and variety of our artistic resources, we have failed 
as a nation to measure up to the standards for government support and en- 
couragement of the arts set by many other developed nations. Our govern- 
ment needs to develop a rational, well coordinated policy directed to the 
advancement and dissemination of the arts. 

The most visible instrument of federal support has been the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. I believe that this agency, created by a Democratic 
Congress and a Democratic President, must be strengthened and provided 
with increased resources. I would place emphasis on the use of challenge 
grants, as originally proposed by the Democratic Congress and recently 
adopted by President Ford. I would also like to see greater support for our 
nation’s museums, which now find themselves in great financial difficulty. 

I know that there is concern about the implications for the National En- 
dowment of any governmental reorganization which might be implemented 
under a Carter Administration. I want to assure you that I will not approve 
any: actions as President which would impair the autonomy of the arts or 


the proper priority they deserve. 
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The Arts and the Economy 


Our cultural community does not exist in a vacuum. Indeed, it is uniquely 
sensitive to changes in the economic well-being of our nation as a whole. It is 
simply not possible for our artistic life to prosper when 71% million Americans 
are without jobs. The first and most important obligation of the next Presi- 
dent to the arts will be to end this tragic waste of our human resources by 
putting Americans back to work. 

The greatness of the Roosevelt years as compared to the past eight years 
was that Roosevelt did not view the arts merely as something to be supported. 
Roosevelt treated artists as an integral part of society—workers who had an 
important job to do in rebuilding our nation. 

Roosevelt understood the importance of individual artists and the im- 
portance of creating conditions which would allow them to work, earn 
money, and make meaningful contributions to society. 

We must again have a government that is prepared to make active use of 
the arts, as Franklin Roosevelt did, by the implementation of imaginative new 
programs for the advancement of our cultural life, as it seeks to revive all 
sectors of our lagging national economy. 


Building Support for the Arts 


I am vividly aware of the importance of the arts to our communities, I still 
remember the impact a visiting symphony orchestra made in the county 
I come from in south Georgia. It was the first time a symphony orchestra had 
ever played in that area. Everybody, from country merchants to farmers, 
went, listened and enjoyed. The orchestra’s visit was the main topic of con- 
versation for weeks afterwards. People felt that something beautiful and full 
of meaning had touched their lives. 

A recent poll has confirmed what I saw then—there is an almost unani- 
mous perception among the American people that the arts are not a luxury, 
but a vital part of American life. 

Over 90 percent of those surveyed felt that the arts were important to the 
quality of life in the community. Over 90 percent considered it important 
for their children to be exposed to a wide range of arts and cultural events. 
Yet more than half said they had never had the chance to attend a major 
cultural event themselves. 

What is sorely needed on the federal level and what should be encouraged 
on all levels is a well defined policy of support programs designed to bring 
art programs and cultural events of the highest quality to more Americans. 

The National Endowment and the State Arts Agencies have made an ex- 
cellent beginning in this direction, but much more needs to be done. It can 
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be done by a true partnership between the state agencies and the federal 
government. 

Institutions like our opera companies, our great museums, theaters, 
dance companies, and symphony orchestras are national treasures. They 
need our immediate, continued and vigorous support if they are to survive. 
A Carter Administration will be committed to provide the leadership in 
obtaining that support. 

But there is more we must do if we are to create the strong nationwide 
appreciation for the arts on which these institutions depend. First, we 
must pay more attention to developing support for the arts in all parts of 
the country. 

Next, we should strive to obtain greater assistance and incentives for 
local, state, and regional arts institutions and organizations. 

We need to give our own diverse American cultural heritages the respect 
and recognition they deserve. 

But most important of all, we need to place greater emphasis on educat- 
ing young Americans to be sensitive to the arts and humanities so that there 
will be a hard, long-term base of support and appreciation. 


The Arts and Foreign Relations 


I don’t believe that the administrations of the past eight years have ever 
fully understood the potential of the arts as a means of improving and 
cementing our relationships with other peoples. We have a rich cultural 
heritage to share with other nations and the world. I believe that through 
the arts, through our great cultural institutions, through our ethnic dances 
and music and art forms, we can communicate to others the greatness that 
a free and democratic people can obtain. 

More effectively than weapons, more effectively than diplomacy, the arts 
can communicate, people to people, the spirit of America—the spirit of a 
diverse and proud people. 

I have spoken often of the need for our foreign policy to embody the 
spirit and ideals of our people. I can think of a few more concrete and dra- 
matic ways to fulfill this need than through active “export” of the arts. 


The Future of the Arts in America 


I commend the National Endowment, the State Arts Agencies, and the 
thousands of often unrecognized, small arts organizations across the nation 
for their efforts in bringing the arts to the people. 

I have pointed out before the immense base of potential support that 
exists for the arts among the American people. If we can respond to the 
desire of the American people to participate in the arts, if we can educate 
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our young people in an atmosphere in which the arts are recognized as an 
integral part of the everyday world, then we will have built a strong and 
secure base for the future of the arts in America—a base on which individual 
artists and professional organizations can build; a base on which folk arts 
and ethnic dances, symphony halls and great museums will thrive. 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


On Criminal Justice, Mr. Carter discussed: Judicial 
Reform, the Criminal Justice Code, Crime Reduction, 
Gun Control, and the Death Penalty. 


Judicial Reform 


The Attorney General of this nation must be removed from politics, and 
given the full prerogatives, independence, and authority of his or her own 
office, plus those allotted temporarily to the Special Prosecutor during 
the Watergate scandals. The Attorney General should be appointed for a 
specific period of time and should be removed from office only for mal- 
feasance, as mutually determined by the President and designated leaders 
of Congress. The Attorney General and all assistants should be barred 
from all political activity. 

Substantial improvements can be made in the administration of the 
federal courts with administrative officers assigned to federal court dis- 
tricts to help insure rapid reductions in court dockets and trial delays. The 
expectation of quick and certain justice can be the greatest deterrent to 
crime. 

The legal community should be encouraged to marshal its efforts to mini- 
mize the time involved in appellate procedures. 

All federal judges and prosecutors should be appointed strictly on the 
basis of merit without any consideration of political aspect or influence. 
We can no longer afford to treat the administration of justice as political 
patronage. Even the ability to meet minimum standards is no longer 
enough; we must search out the very best. Independent, blue ribbon judi- 
cial selection committees should be established to. give recommendations 
to the President of the most qualified persons available for positions when 
vacancies occur. 
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Criminal Justice Code 


Senate Bill 1 is an attempt to reform the federal criminal code. Federal 
criminal laws have not been codified, and their development has been hap- 
hazard; an attempt to reform them is laudable. 

Unfortunately, the proposed “Criminal Justice Codification, Revision, 
and Reform Act of 1975” goes beyond what is needed and threatens to 
disrupt civil liberties guaranteed by the Constitution. The basic problem 
is the vagueness in the manner that many of the crimes are defined. For this 
reason, I oppose the bill. , 

© Sections 1121, 1122, and 1123, which deal with espionage, define “na- 
tional defense information” so broadly that ordinary agricultural, industrial 
and economic data could reasonably be protected. 

® Section 1124 criminalizes disclosure of classified information whether 
the information was properly classified or not. 

e Section 1103 reenacts the Smith Act, which makes it illegal to incite to 
imminent lawless conduct, or to act in a manner which could facilitate such 
conduct. 

® Sections 541-544 allow as a defense in the prosecution of a “public 
servant” that the conduct “was required or authorized by law to carry out 
the defendant’s authority.” 

After our recent experiences with Watergate, it is important that national 
government once again become a government of the people. Accountability 
is an elementary principle of democratic government. S. 1 makes government 
officials less accountable to the people by not only making “just following 
orders” a valid defense for any public servant, but also by making it illegal 
to release misclassified documents. 

The criminal code is archaic and in need of some reform. But reform 
can be accomplished without undermining the basis of democratic govern- 
ment. S. 1 could possibly allow for the jailing of those who protest Vietnam- 
type wars. S. 1 could possibly stop newspapers from printing such things as 
the Pentagon Papers, and possibly could prevent reports such as the stories 
about the grain deals with Russia. 

S. 1 has many vague provisions which could be used against people dis- 
liked by those running the government. And S. 1 contains the provisions 
which would stop us from discovering those abuses. Secrecy in government 
is cancerous, as Watergate has taught us, and S. 1 is designed to make govern- 
ment more—not less—secret. 





Crime Reduction 


Every American has a right to expect that laws will be administered in an 
evenhanded manner, but it seems that something is wrong even with our 
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system of justice. Defendants who are repeatedly out on bail commit more 
crimes. Aggravating trial delays and endless litigation are common. Citizens 
without influence often bear the brunt of prosecution. Violators of antitrust 
laws and other white collar criminals are often ignored and go unpunished. 

Overall, I think the best way to reduce crime in a substantive manner is to 
reduce unemployment. The best deterrent to crime from within the criminal 
justice system is the certainty of swift, firm punishment. That doesn’t exist 
now. I think a streamlining of court procedures, an abbreviation of the trial 
procedure, a sure punishment for a brief period of time, administrative of- 
fices for the courts, an emphasis on prevention of crime in areas where crime 
is so rampant, all of these could contribute to reducing the crime problem. 





Gun Control 


I favor registration of all handguns, a ban on the sale of cheap handguns, 
the so-called Saturday night specials, and prohibition of ownership by any- 
one convicted of a crime involving a gun and by those not mentally 
competent. 





The Death Penalty 


My position on the death penalty was spelled out as governor. It should 
be retained for a few aggravated crimes like murder committed by an inmate 
with a life sentence. The penalty must be assessed by a jury and must be 
reviewed in each case by a three-judge panel of the State Supreme Court. 

Since there has not been an execution since 1967 in the United States, the 
death penalty actually means ineligibility for parole consideration. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE ECONOMY 


POSITION PAPERS III 


Following are Mr. Carter’s position papers concern- 
ing Agriculture and The Economy. On agricultural 
issues, he addressed the need for a coherent, stable 
government policy toward farming and food produc- 
tion, Dairy Farming-Milk Pricing, Food—‘“A Balanced 
Alternative”, Home Food Production, and Rural Elec- 
trification. On the economy, he discussed major Eco- 
nomic Issues and Housing. 


Agriculture—A New Policy 


The greatest need among those involved in the agricultural economy of 
this nation is a coherent, predictable, and stable government policy relat- 
ing to farming and the production of food and fiber. 

The second requirement is an emphasis in government policy on the 
mutual concerns of the family farmer and the consumer, which are ir- 
revocably tied together. 

A third requirement is a Secretary of Agriculture who is inclined toward 
stability, predictability, and honest concern for the needs of family farmers 
and consumers. 

There is now no coordination between our Departments of Agriculture 
or Commerce or Interior or Defense or any of the countless agencies, 
boards, and bureaus that make decisions affecting agricultural policy. 
There is no logical reason for separating commodity policy from policies 
involving energy, land use, foreign affairs, monetary exchange, or foreign 
trade. . 

We should again maintain a predictable, reasonably small and stable 
reserve of agricultural products. About a 2 month supply would be ade- 
quate with about one-half of these reserves being retained under the 
control of farmers to prevent government “dumping” during times of 
moderate price increases. 
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Dairy Farming—Milk Pricing 


I favor adequate milk price supports to assure dairy farmers an adequate 
and reasonable profit. As President, I would have signed the bill President 
Ford vetoed raising supports to 85 percent of parity. Such adjustments are 
needed to account for higher production costs. If such adjustments are not 
made, milk prices could rise even more in the coming months as more 
farmers become discouraged and cut production. 

I oppose the subsidizing of European dairy product imports. The farmers 
of this country can compete on even terms with unsubsidized imports, but 
we should not give other countries’ products an unfair advantage in our 
markets. 

I also urge that funds for the “Sire proofs” program [Dairy Herd Sire 
Summary] in the dairy industry be retained in the federal budget. This 
program is the basis for genetic improvement of dairy herds to increase per 
cow production of milk. Under the President’s proposed budget, this $1.5 
million a year program will be phased out. As Senator Nelson has pointed 
out, application of the genetic selection program can double per cow pro- 
duction and in many cases surpass it. 

I also support automatic quarterly reevaluation of milk support prices. 
I hope that such legislation will not tie adjustments to an arbitrary formula. 
Adjustments should also reflect many other economic factors, such as the 
state of the economy and the demand for milk. 





Food—“A Balanced Alternative” 


“As a farmer, I have been appalled at the maladministration 
of our nation’s agricultural economy. We have seen the elimina- 
tion of our valuable food reserves, which has contributed to wild 
fluctuations in commodity prices and wiped out our dependable 
trade and export capabilities. Grain speculators and monopolistic 
processors have profited, while farmers are going bankrupt trying 
to produce food-that consumers are going broke trying to buy. 

“I know this nation can develop an agricultural policy which 
will insure a fair profit to our farmers and a fair price to con- 
sumers.” 

Jimmy Carter in his autobiography 
Why Not the Best? 


From time to time, America has had opportunities to make choices which 
affect our food and agriculture system in fundamental ways. 
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Such a time was the mid-1930’s, when the first basic farm legislation 
rescued rural America from widespread disaster. 

Another occasion came twenty years later, when our nation adopted a 
policy of using food for peace and began building commercial export mar- 
kets in a serious way. 

An entirely new set of circumstances has developed in food and agricul- 
ture during the past four years, presenting us once again with the oppor- 
tunity to make a basic choice. 

In general, there are two roads we can follow: 


The Republican Alternative 


We can choose the philosophy that leaves each of us alone to face the un- 
certainties of tomorrow, dependent on the chance of weather and the un- 
certainties of the market. 

This is the philosophy that says to the farmer and rancher, “Ask your 
supplier how much he will charge; ask your customer how much he will 
pay.” It tells the consumer that big business will make the decisions about 
our food supply. 

It is the philosophy that allows oil prices to run wild—no matter what 
farmers or others must pay—and encourages the deterioration of our rural 
transportation system regardless of the consequences. 

It is the philosophy that hands control of a farmer’s grain over to a hand- 
ful of giant companies the moment it leaves the farm. Speculators buy it as 
cheaply as they can and sell it to the hungry. Farmers grow good, clean 
grain, but it is shipped abroad filled with dirt and chaff and rubble for as 
much as they can get. 

Its backers call it a philosophy of less government and a free marketplace. 
But it is neither. ' 

It is really more protection for the wealthy and powerful—more tax 
breaks, more chances for shady tricks. 

It is government favoritism to the giant food corporations but neglect for 
the nutritional needs of American consumers. 

This philosophy places greater burdens on the farm family—higher fuel 
prices, higher interest rates, and lower returns for farm products. 

The advocates of this philosophy say it means reducing government inter- 
ference—and that is the right goal. But what they really mean is reducing 
services to rural people, reducing farm price protection, cutting back on soil 
and water conservation. 

When they say “free market,” they really mean “high risk market.” The 
farmer takes the risks; the speculators get the rewards. 

It’s the philosophy of the casino—you roll the dice and take your chance. 
It tells the farmer and rancher there is a ceiling on high prices, but no floor 
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below low ones. There-is no protection from flood and drought. There is no 
helping hand to market their products. 

Farm families are forced to shoulder the full risk of the bumper crop their 
efficiency creates. But four times in three years the government stops them 
from selling all they can to foreign customers. 

. The Republican message is clear. A real floor under farm prices violates 
the “free market” but a lid on prices does not. 

There is a better choice. 


A Balanced Democratic Alternative 


We support a philosophy that guarantees each individual the freedom 
to work for a better life. It gives farmers and ranchers the chance to earn 
a profit. 

It gives young men and women the opportunity to buy a farm and make 
a go of it. It gives the rancher’s son a chance to carry on after his father. 

It means that family farmers and ranchers will have access to open 
markets but will not be bankrupted by forces they cannot control. 

It means they can cover their pipcacton costs and not be bankrupted 
by abundant production. 

It means more stability in the prices farmers receive. 

It means more stability in the prices consumers pay. 

It means there will be enough food for our domestic and export needs— 
and not the arbitrary, about-face export embargoes which have made 
foreign buyers think American farmers are unreliable. 

It means enough investment in our land and water resources to conserve 
and protect the production base of our food and fiber. 

It means increased research support to meet the focd needs of a rapidly 
growing population. 

And it means that the family farmer and rancher will continue to be 
the backbone of our food and fiber system. 

This is the philosophy of Jimmy Carter. 

And a cornerstone of the Carter Administration will be a new, clear and 
cohesive national policy of food and agriculture that can deal with the 
problems of shortage as well as surplus. 

It will be a policy made by the people—not dictated from Washington, 
not made by diplomats, not manipulated by special interests. 

So many important elements in our food and fiber systems have been 
ignored, or pursued without concern about how they affect the whole pic- 
ture during the Nixon/Ford-Butz years. 

The new policy will bring these loose threads together, to weave and to 
knit them into a fabric that makes sense to all Americans, urban and rural, 
rich and poor, worker and shopkeeper. These are some of those elements: 
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Incentives. Our policy must be based on clear incentives to produce 
abundantly. Our farmers and ranchers do not want a guaranteed profit. 
They want a level of price protection that will assure them of at least their 
minimum production costs. 

Abundant production. Our farmers are now geared to full production, 
and we want this to continue. This is the way to compete in world markets, 
to secure better farm incomes, and a nutritious diet at reasonable prices 
for all our people, and at the same time make the most of our export 
opportunities. 

Farm exports. The most important factor in a profitable agricultural 
economy is a high level of farm exports. Last year the export sales of Ameri- 
ca’s farmers were $22 billion. Vigorous, constant and aggressive efforts to 
build dependable world markets will be a key feature of our program. We 
will emphasize expanding markets such as those in Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, Asia and Latin America—as well as in the already- 
developed markets of the industrial countries. 

Food and peace. The balanced objectives of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, known popularly as Public Law 480, will 
be restored; we will build on the successful market development efforts 
of the Food for Peace program, which has opened new commercial markets, 
and reaffirm our commitment to help wipe out hunger and misery through- 
out the world. Food assistance will go for human and economic needs, not 
for political purposes. 

Grain inspection. The Nixon/Ford-Butz Administration has compiled a 
record of inaction, obstruction, and delay of our grain inspection system, 
which has become riddled with scandal. We will replace that record with 
a strong. commitment to carry out the law and clean up irregularities, mis- 
grading and short weighting of export grain. Coziness with multinational 
grain companies will be replaced by concern for the American farmer and 
the ultimate grain consumer. Grain producers are the big losers when over- 
seas customers, dismayed at the quality of grain from inept inspections, 
turn elsewhere for their supplies. 

Safeguards. Farmers will have the tools to store adequate supplies of 
food and fiber to meet minimum foreseeable needs of the marketplace— 
assuring that we can maintain our reliability as an exporter and meet the 
needs of domestic users of our farm products. Stocks will be held largely 
in the hands of farmers, with rules for building up, maintaining and releas- 
ing stocks well known in advance and fair to both producer and consumer. 
American consumers will be assured that there will always be enough to 
meet their needs, and farmers will know that there will be no secret, un- 
planned embargoes which have so disrupted their markets. America must 
maintain its reliability as a supplier of high quality agricultural products 
by honoring its contracts; otherwise, overseas customers will look elsewhere. 

Disaster protection. Farmers and ranchers face greater risks than any 
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other sector of the economy because of the constant threat of natural dis- 
aster. An assured supply of food and fiber requires maintaining a disaster 
protection program as well as an improved crop insurance program. 

Family farms. Preservation and encouragement of the family farm and 
ranch, the cornerstone of American agriculture, will be a basic part of our 
policy. There will be a positive program to help young men and women to 
get a good start in agriculture. We will help provide long-range credit op- 
portunities at reasonable interest rates, along with the technical and manage- 
ment assistance necessary in today’s agriculture. 

Estate taxes. The unfair burden of death taxes will be removed, either 
with a tax credit or an increase in the exemption from estate taxes. Perma- 
nent farm land will be valued for estate taxes at its productive value, not 
for its value to land speculators. 

Farm credit. The rapidly increasing need for capital and the high cost 
of borrowing money is one of the farmer’s biggest burdens. The Nixon/ 
Ford-Butz approach of even higher interest rates and tight money has failed 
utterly to solve the problem. Farmers Home Administration needs to be 
made more responsive to the credit needs of family farmers and ranchers. 
Aggressive leadership by the Farm Credit Administration, in partnership 
with thousands of country banks, must be brought to the farm credit 
dilemma. 

Technical aid. Clearly, America cannot feed the world singlehandedly, 
and we must give more emphasis to sharing what we have the most of— 
our productive agricultural know-how. Our agricultural development 
efforts in other lands must be primarily directed to helping them feed 
themselves. 

Imports. We recognize the need to import, if we are to export. We must 
continuously and carefully scrutinize the entry of subsidized imports of meat, 
dairy products and palm oil into American markets in direct competition 
with the products of American producers. 

Service to farmers and consumers. The Department of Agriculture has 
to be streamlined to provide better service to farmers and to the public. In 
Washington, it will be made more efficient; in the field, it will be made re- 
sponsive by restoring the proper role of farmer-elected committees. 

Conservation. As more land has been brought into production, soil erosion 
has dramatically increased. This problem demands new emphasis on our 
stewardship of land, water and forest resources. Efforts by the previous 
administration to dismantle effective conservation programs must be re- 
versed. The Carter Administration will once again utilize local soil and 
water conservation districts to fight erosion. 

Research and education. The administration’s refusal to invest adequately 
in agricultural and nutrition research will have serious long-term conse- 
quences. Needed gains in productivity and efficiency will, as a result, not 
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be acheived when they otherwise might have been; essential consumer pro- 
tection will be delayed. Recognition of the importance of agricultural and 
food research—all the way from the farm to the dinner table—will be an 
essential element of the new food and agricultural policy. 

Cooperative marketing. Farm product marketing must be more efficient, 
with new ways to build on the “farmer’s bill of rights”—the Capper-Volstead 
Act—which protects farmers’ and ranchers’ rights to join together in coop- 
eratives and to bargain and market their products. 

Rural life. The human opportunities in rural America, especially for 
young people, must be equal to those in our cities. Health, housing, and 
community services and job opportunities in the countryside will be im- 
proved. The ingenuity of rural people, and the tools available in the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 and the rural electrification program will be used 
to provide all farmers and rural people with adequate, reasonably-priced 
energy, modern communications and transportation services, and water 
and waste disposal facilities as modern as any in America. 


The New Role of the Secretary of Agriculture 


These new directions for food and agricultural policy will be carried out 
by anew Secretary of Agriculture. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture will remove the wedge that the Nixon/ 
Ford-Butz Administration has driven between farmers and consumers—and 
put the wedge in the revolving door between USDA and the grain trade and 
food processors. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture will be able to tell the truth about 
agriculture to urban America—and improve understanding in the agricul- 
tural community about the real and mutual interests of producer and 
consumer. 

This nation has a right to that kind of leadership in the development of a 
balanced food and agricultural policy—instead of a sloganeering secretary 
who patronizes ranchers and farmers with clever words but who insults 
consumers and inflames them against farmers and ranchers. 

The role of the Secretary of Agriculture should be leadership—not 
demagoguery. 


A Policy From the People 


Farmers, ranchers and consumers once again will be involved in the devel- 
opment of farm and food policy—through their cooperatives, organizations 
and associations, through their democratically elected committeemen, and 
through their elected representatives in the Congress. 
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And it will be a balanced policy—developed in cooperation with consum- 
ers who know the importance of a stable, sustained supply of food and fiber; 
after hearing the views of working people whose jobs depend on agriculture 
and whose dinner table is filled by America’s farms and ranches; after con- 
sidering the legitimate concerns of experts who know we can have abundant 
food and fiber production without destruction of the land, water and air; 
after listening with a compassionate ear to.those who, through no fault of 
their own, are unable to afford an adequate diet. 

Likewise, the new food and agricultural policy will give farmers, ranchers 
and consumers a voice in those federal agencies, outside of the Department 
of Agriculture, which make regulations affecting their livelihood or their 
health and well-being. 

In the new administration, there will be people who understand the prob- 
lems of food and fiber production at the ground level in the decision making 
process when it comes to pesticides and pollution controls. Farmers and con- 
sumers will be represented when decisions are made affecting job safety on 
the farm and when rulings are made about the health implications of food 
and food additives. 

The people from our farms and ranches and rural areas, and consumers 
from all walks of life will replace the corporate representatives in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when the new food and agricultural policy is developed. 

And it will be developed in the open. The closed doors at the Department 
of Agriculture will be opened once again. 





Gardening—Home Food Production 


In addition to farming commercially, I’ve spent a lot of time in our 
vegetable garden. Tending our garden is a very constructive activity in 
which everybody in our family can participate. It’s quiet in a garden; a good 
place to think and get in touch with yourself. All the seasons with traces 
of all the ages are written in the living soil. When you work with your hands, 
it helps you to understand that a healthy soil is the backbone of our nation’s 
economic and physical strength. Also, gardening provides for many an im- 
portant and perhaps essential addition to their food supply. 

For only the briefest moment in man’s history have we had a society where 
the overwhelming majority of the people don’t till the soil. Over the past 
several decades, industrialization has changed the face of American agricul- 
ture, and the benefits from these changes have been translated into more food 
for more people at the most reasonable cost. Although these benefits have 
been extremely advantageous for both farmer and consumer, it is unfortu- 
nate more people aren’t able to experience that unique sense of well-being 
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a person can feel after successfully preparing a seed bed, sowing a crop, car- 
ing for it and finally harvesting the bounty of the earth. 

A garden makes everyone a bit of a farmer, and farmers are true partners 
with nature. From an environmental viewpoint, it’s well known that you 
can’t protect nature until you know her, and gardeners get to know her 
quite well. 

Growing your own food gives a feeling of self-reliance. One of the things 
I heard over and over during the primary campaign was that people feel 
they have lost control of their lives. Growing a garden is one small way to 
gain back some of that control. My family and I have had gardens both at 
Plains and at the Georgia Governor’s residence every year we’ve been able. 

Thomas Jefferson said that, “Cultivators of the earth are the most virtuous, 
and they are tied to their country and wedded to its liberty and interests by 
the most lasting bonds.” I wish to encourage gardening to those who can pos- 
sibly do so and commend all the families and individuals who do have 
gardens. 





Rural Electrification 


I am sincerely pleased to have this opportunity to share my thoughts on 
rural electrification, with you who are gathered at the regional meetings of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. As you remember, in 
accepting the Democratic nomination I singled out REA as one of the great 
accomplishments of the Democratic Party. 

When Heywood Gay of Georgia EMC issued me the invitation to record 
this message, I was happy to express again my strong feelings and support of 
rural electrification. 

As I grew up in southwest Georgia, the EMC system was the only source 
of electricity I knew, and it remains a concept which I endorse. My father was 
a director on the Sumter EMC Board, and the early endorsement of my 
Presidential candidacy by the statewide association in Georgia was particu- 
larly pleasing. 

My father, like those of you gathered here, was a natural leader of our 
community and, with the advent of the Rural Electrification Program, when 
I was about 13 years old, became an original director of our local REA 
organization back in the 1930’s. He then began to learn the importance 
of political involvement on a state and national basis to protect the pro- 
gram that meant so much in changing our farm lifestyle. He served for many 
years as a member of the county school board, and 1 year before his death in 
1953, was elected to the state legislature. 

An almost unbelievable change took place in our lives when electricity 
came to the farm. 
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The continuing burden of pumping water, sawing wood, building fires 
in the cooking stove, filling lamps with kerosene, and closing the days’ activi- 
ties with the coming of night—all these things changed dramatically. Farm- 
ers began to have county and regional meetings to discuss changes that were 
taking place in their lives, to elect REA directors, to discuss national legis- 
lation, to determine rate structures, to bargain with the Georgia Power Com- 
pany on electricity supplies, and to determine which new areas would be 
covered next by the electric power lines. In general, our family’s horizons 
were greatly expanded. : 

There are new horizons—there are new challenges—the Hoover cart 
has given way to CB-equipped pickup and the gray mare has been replaced 
by the eight-row cultivator. But your task is basically the same as it has 
always been—to make available electric energy to those who must provide 
food and fiber for a hungry world. 

When I am President, I will stand with you as you face the challenge—and 
you can count on it. 





ECONOMIC ISSUES 


If we are to meet our country’s national needs and the personal needs of 
our citizens in the years to come, we will have to get our economic house in 
order, put our people back to work, and restore reasonable price stability. 


Inflation and Unemployment 


The Republican Administration has tried to fight inflation with high 
unemployment and record high interest rates. The result has been the 
worst unemployment since the Depression, the highest average rate of 
inflation for any administration in over 50 years, and the highest interest 
rates since the Civil War. 

Today there are 7/2 million of our fellow Americans who want jobs and 
can’t find them. That’s 2¥4 million, or 50 percent more workers unemployed 
than there were when Mr. Ford took office two years ago. The cost of this 
unemployment in terms of family breakdown, crime, social disorder, and 
welfare costs is devastating not only to the families involved but to the 
nation as a whole. 

There are actually fewer workers employed on private non-farm payrolls 
today than there were in August 1974. The growth in employment Mr. Ford 
keeps talking about, which has been minimal in any case, has been pri- 
marily in public jobs. Mr. Ford says that increasing private jobs is his first’ 
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priority, but his policies have destroyed more private non-farm jobs than 
they’ve created. 

The 1968 dollar is now worth 61 cents, and the 1968 dollar spent just for 
food is worth 57 cents. The price of a new GM car is $6,000. The average 
cost of a new home is now over $40,000, more than twice as high as it was 
in 1968. The plain facts are that this administration’s economic policies 
have not only given us a stagnant, high unemployment economy, but they 
have priced the average American family out of the market for essential 
goods such as cars and housing. 

I pledge that if I’m elected, we will never use unemployment and reces- 
Sion as a tool to fight inflation. We will never sacrifice someone’s job, his 
livelihood, for the sake of an economic game plan. We will put into place a 
set of programs which will take on unemployment and inflation at the same 
time, because we are not going to make any progress trying to fight them 
separately. This kind of balanced, coordinated approach will reduce overall 
unemployment to 4 percent and inflation to 4 percent or less by the end of 
my first term. 

We will introduce a food reserve program that will protect our farmers 
and our consumers from extreme price fluctuations, and we will stress in- 
creased cooperative efforts against inflation among labor, business, and a 
government both can trust. Most important in the battle against inflation 
will be a President who’s not afraid to exercise leadership and who’s not 
beholden to any special interests which prevent him from speaking out 
against specific wage or price decisions that threaten national price stability. 
We have not had a single instance in the past eight years when the White 
House has objected to an inflationary wage or price decision. That’s going 
to change if I’m elected. 


Achieving a Balanced Budget 


The Republicans are always calling themselves the party of fiscal respon- 
sibility. But during the past eight years, they have given us the largest 
deficits and the most unbalanced budgets in the history of our country. 
Mr. Ford’s $65 billion deficit for the fiscal year just ended is the largest 
in our history and is greater than all the deficits for the Kennedy-Johnson 
years put together. After we’re finished with Mr. Ford’s latest budget, the 
federal government will have an accumulated $280 billion of new public 
debt in the past eight years. That’s more public debt than we had out- 
standing for the entire 192 preceding years of our history. The interest 
expense alone (almost $20 billion) on this new ‘debt will cost every family 
in our country $350 per year every year from now on. 
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I am committed to achieving a balanced federal budget by the end of 
my first term and to keeping government spending at or beneath its current 
share of our national output. We will reach these goals through tough, com- 
petent management of the federal budget which eliminates wasteful, ineffi- 
cient programs and through our economic policies which will put our people 
back to work and get our economy growing steadily again. This will generate 
increased federal tax revenues and reduce federal payments for unemploy- 
ment compensation and welfare. 


Financing Our New Programs 


During this campaign, I have proposed new initiatives in vital areas 
of national need such as jobs, housing, health care, and welfare reform. 
As usual, and consistent with their long history of negativism, the Repub- 
licans have opposed our programs and claim they will cost too much. In 
the past, they said the same thing about Social Security, Medicare and aid 
to education. 

The Republicans fail to mention the tremendous waste associated with 
their own high unemployment economic policies. Last year alone, the federal 
gcevernment spent at least $17 billion in increased unemployment and wel- 
fare payments as a direct result of the record levels of unemployment we’ve 
been experiencing. 

We will bring our new initiatives onstream carefully and prudently, with- 
out any increase in taxes and within the constraint of achieving a balanced 
budget by the end of my first term. We will finance these programs with the 
additional tax revenues which a growing economy will generate. As we put 
people back to work, they will join the ranks of taxpayers instead of receiving 
tax-free unemployment compensation and welfare checks. This will provide 
the Treasury with new tax revenues and reduce the need for unemployment 
compensation and welfare payments. The Republicans say it’s too expensive 
to put our people back to work. I say it’s too expensive not to. 


Tax Reform 


If I’m elected, we’re going to reform our tax laws to make them simpler, 
fairer, and more efficient. In 1974, there were 244 people with incomes 
over $200,000 who paid not one cent in federal income tax. We’re going 
to close off the loopholes and the tax shelters which permit that kind 
of an outrage. This is the kind of genuine tax reform which the Republicans, 
despite their election year rhetoric, have always opposed. 

The tax value of legitimate deductions, such as the interest on home mort- 
gages, will be retained. Under our tax reform, low and middle income tax- 
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payers who earn their living from wages and salaries will pay less taxes 
because some of the tax burden will be shifted to those individuals and 
corporations who take advantage of the special interest shelters and loop- 
holes which we will eliminate. 





Housing 


We have a housing crisis, both in terms of the individual looking for a 
home and in terms of the industry. Housing has been priced out of reach 
for many Americans. Housing prices now average three times the income 
of the average buyer. We have a surplus of expensive homes which we do 
not need while there is a scarcity of homes which Americans with average 
incomes can afford. Virtually no new housing is being built for low income 
Americans, the elderly, and the handicapped. 

Approximately one household in eight continues to live in substandard 
and overcrowded conditions. Yet between January, 1973, and December, 
1975, housing starts dropped by over half. The housing industry has not 
been in such bad shape since the Department of Commerce began keeping 
records in 1946. 

Over half a million construction workers across the nation are out of 
work—nearly twice the national average. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development has been rocked 
by scandal. Over two hundred administration housing officials, some of 
them political appointees, have been convicted of criminal offenses; and 
many more are under indictment. 

Time and time again, we have heard the pledge from Washington: a 
decent home in a decent environment for every American. Yet, given this 
ideal and the importance of housing for our entire economy, one can only 
be appalled at the shabby leadership of the Nixon and Ford Administra- 
tions in the housing area. 

I doubt that anyone could tell me what the Ford Administration’s hous- 
ing policy is—because a policy does not exist. Those of us who are interested 
in low and moderate cost housing have absolutely no way of learning what 
our government’s intentions are. 

It was the abandonment of our national housing goals by the Nixon 
and Ford Administrations which led to our present housing disaster and 
which has contributed to the poor state of our national economy as a whole. 
The government impounded funds for existing programs and also tightened 
credit, which set up the price of borrowed money and drained capital from 
housing. 

Instead of production, we have been given moratoriums and illegal im- 
poundments. Since the January, 1973, moratorium, there has been virtually 
no new subsidized housing for low and middle income Americans. Many 
projects begun earlier have died lingering deaths due to administrative 
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delays by HUD and due to the continuing increase in costs. The adminis- 
tration housing moratorium was based not on the quality of these programs. 
Rather, it was a meat cleaver attempt to cure inflation, and it had disas- 
trous consequences. 

The cure-all programs promised by the Republican Administration two 
years ago have proven to be embarrassingly unwieldy, expensive, and unpro- 
ductive. Section 8 has provided the housing industry with neither sufficient 
incentives nor confidence in the federal commitment to low income housing. 

Our efforts to restore the health of the national economy must go beyond 
mere gross manipulations of monetary policy and federal government spend- 
ing. We cannot restore national economic health by crushing the housing 
sector. Such a result is the opposite of national comprehensive economic 
planning. 

What can be done to meet our national housing needs? 

We must establish simple, workable, and predictable housing policies 
which can be understood by all the participants in the housing sector. 

We must restore idealism and purpose to our housing programs. We must 
make it clear that housing for low and moderate income people is an expres- 
sion of concern consistent with the highest standards of the American 
people. 

Whatever the Nixon and Ford Administrations may think, “public hous- 
ing” and “subsidized housing” are not dirty words. We know traditional 
public housing can work when directed by professional local housing authori- 
ties. Assured financing—federal and state—and direct subsidies are essential 
in order to construct and rehabilitate new low and middle income housing 
and to stimulate the construction industry. 

In the long run, we should work toward providing low income citizens 
with better incomes, through increased employment or through a reformed, 
efficient welfare system for those who are unable to work, so that the low 
income person can afford adequate housing. 

We must restore housing professionals to their rightful place in the housing 
decision making process. The professional men and women in our local hous- 
ing authorities, in our state and federal agencies, in the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, have more than forty years of experience in coping with the 
intricacies of housing development and distribution. The federal govern- 
ment can establish criteria for allocating housing funds, identifying unmet 
needs, and setting national targets; but we must let local authorities, with 
their experience and knowledge, produce and maintain low income housing. 

The Section 202 Program, which successfully provides housing for the 
elderly and handicapped, must be expanded. 

There should be federal guidelines to prevent red-lining in urban neigh- 
borhoods. We must concentrate on restoring and conserving existing neigh- 
borhoods, as well as building new ones. The infrastructure is already there. 
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The cost of constructing a new home today makes the rehabilitation of aban- 
doned dwellings economically feasible, particularly when done in a neigh- 
borhood context. 

Realtors and other involved parties should play a major and a construc- 
tive role in land use planning. 

We must provide for a steady supply of credit for the housing industry in 
order to minimize the boom and bust roller coaster which presently afflicts 
the industry. 

We must continue to develop innovative programs for the distribution of 
housing to rural areas of our country. We will never solve our urban housing 
problems until we improve the housing conditions of those rural Americans 
who occupy two-thirds of the nation’s substandard housing. 

This country faces several housing crises: a depressed housing industry, 
broad sectors of the population unable to obtain decent housing, and a 
depression-like unemployment rate among construction workers. The solu- 
tion to one of these crises is the solution to all of them. We must resume our 
efforts to fulfill our legislative promise of a decent home for all and, in so 
doing, move toward another basic need—a meaningful job for all. 
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BUSINESS AND LABOR 





POSITION PAPERS IV 


These position papers deal with Mr. Carter’s stand 
on Business and Labor related issues. Included are: 
Consumer Protection, Cable TV Regulation, Dereg- 
ulation of Gas Prices, Oil Company Divestiture, Rail- 
road Reorganization, Small Business, and the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration. 


Business 


The economic policies of this administration have not been any better for 
American business than they have for labor or the consumer. 

During the past eight years, our economy has grown at the rate of only 
2.3 percent per year in real terms adjusted for inflation. This is approxi- 
mately half the average for the Kennedy-Johnson years and well below our 
historical average of 4 percent. The 61/4 percent average annual inflation 
we have experienced during this time has been the highest for any adminis- 
tration in over 50 years. 

The levels and the rates of unemployment and excess capacity in our 
economy under this administration have been the highest since the Depres- 
sion. There are actually fewer workers employed in private non-farm jobs 
today than there were when Mr. Ford took office two years ago. The growth 
in employment Mr. Ford keeps talking about, which has been minimal in 
any case, has been solely on our farms and in federal, state, and local govern- 
ment; it has not occurred in the private non-farm economy. According to 
the Federal Reserve Board index, we are utilizing only about 75 percent of 
our manufacturing capacity, the lowest level since the Depression. 

The federal budgets over the past eight years have dramatically reflected 
the impact of this stagnant, high unemployment, high inflation economy. 
We've had the largest deficits and the greatest increases in public debt in our 
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history. Mr. Ford’s $65 billion deficit for the fiscal year just ended is the 
largest in our history and is greater than all the deficits for the Kennedy- 
Johnson years put together. After we’re finished with Mr. F ord’s latest 
budget, the federal government will have piled up $280 billion of new public 
debt in the past eight years. That’s more public debt than we had outstand- 
ing for the entire 192 preceding years of our history. 

The massive deficit spending and increase in the public debt during the 
past eight years have put tremendous pressure on interest rates and our credit 
markets. Interest rates for Triple A bonds issued by our strongest corporations 
have averaged almost 8 percent under this administration, compared to less 
than 5 percent during the Kennedy-Johnson years. Less credit worthy cor- 
porations have had to pay much higher rates or been unable to borrow long- 
term at all. Short-term interest rates on bank loans to businesses have in- 
creased from an average of 51% percent under the Kennedy-Johnson Ad- 
ministration to 8 percent during the past eight years. 

Neither business nor the individual investor can flourish in this kind of 
environment, and they have not. Real corporate profits are lower today than 
they were in 1968; they constitute only about 8 percent of real GNP. During 
the Kennedy-Johnson years, real corporate profits grew at an annual rate of 
about 5 percent and averaged almost 10 percent of real GNP. 

As every investor in securities painfully knows, common stock prices are 
about the same today as they were in 1968. Standard & Poor’s Index of 500 
common stocks has increased less than 1 percent a year during the last eight 
years, compared to a growth rate of about 10 percent a year under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. Taking into account the effects of inflation, the 
long-term equity investor has lost money on his security holdings over the 
past 8 years. The natural result has been a serious deterioration in the abil- 
ity of business to obtain equity financing. 

If business is to grow and investors are to supply the capital we need, the 
federal government must do its part by pursuing the kind of stable, predict- 
able economic policies which permit private decision making to proceed in 
an atmosphere of reasonable certainty. 

Under this administration, we have not had any clear, coherent set of 
policies geared toward steady economic growth. Instead we have had an 
unmanaged, stop-go approach to economics in which we have careened 
from crisis to crisis. Our economy is merely drifting now without any firm 
direction or leadership. 

If I am elected, we are going to set our sights and our policies on a pattern 
of steady expansion. We will introduce targeted programs to reduce infla- 
tion and unemployment, while at the same time working for a coordinated 
monetary and fiscal policy to restore steady economic growth. 

I am a businessman myself, and I know what it means to meet a payroll. 
I know what it means to economize and not waste my Own money. I know 
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what it means to have balanced budgets. I know what it means as a gov- 
ernor not to waste the taxpayers’ money. I have never known an unbalanced 
budget—in my business, on my farm, as Governor of Georgia. And I’ve 
set a goal for myself which I intend to meet—that before my administra- 
tion is over, the budget of the United States will be balanced. And we will 
keep government spending down to or beneath its current share of our na- 
tional output. Tighter budgeting will both limit the borrowing role of the 
federal government and permit the Federal Reserve to pursue a more flex- 
ible, lower interest rate monetary policy. 

Our tax reform proposals will be oriented toward crafting the most ef- 
ficient set of incentives for business investment and capital formation pos- 
sible. The existing 10 percent investment tax credit is a good example of an 
efficient incentive and I favor its retention. 

As a businessman myself, I understand that business needs not only an 
economic but a regulatory framework in which it can profit. I am committed 
to a simpler regulatory structure with clear lines of responsibility and 
authority. I believe that in regulatory matters business should be given an 
opportunity for a full hearing at one time in which all agencies with an 
interest in the outcome participate, so that once a decision is reached there 
will be no need to go over the subject matter again in another hearing 
before another agency. 

It is in the interest of both business and the consumer that regulatory 
decisions be reached with all deliberate speed. Finally, agencies which 
regulate business must be aware that there is a cost to that regulation which 
is borne by both business and the consumer and that care must be taken to 
ensure that regulatory programs are truly cost effective in this larger sense. 

The combination of steady economic policies that make full use of our 
great human, natural, and productive resources, a tax system that encourages 
the high level of capital formation we want and need, and a simpler, more 
efficient regulatory structure will enable business to once again take the lead 
in providing the jobs and the economic growth our country needs in the 
years ahead. 


Consumer Protection 


It is said that 10 percent to 15 percent of the consumer’s purchasing 
power is wasted because consumers are unable to get the information they 
need to make the best buy. About 20 percent of deaths and injuries related 
to household consumer products involve unsafe products. Roughly one-third 
to one-half of all consumers have billing disputes. A Department of Trans- 
portation study of the automobile insurance system revealed that for every 
dollar spent on auto insurance premiums, ony 42 cents ever gets back to an 
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individual who gets hurt. It is obvious that major reforms are needed to 
protect the consumers of this nation. 

First of all, we need a new dialogue between producers and consumers. 
Years ago, when we lived in a predominantly rural society, we did not need 
consumer protection since our friends and neighbors were the people with 
whom we did business. But unprecedented population growth, accelerated 
urbanization and mechanization in the last 25.years have created almost 
unsolvable consumer problems. It is quite possible today to operate a large 
business in an urban center and never see the same customer twice. Already, 
some businesses are moving to establish consumer departments within their 
companies. I encourage this move. It is important for business to be aware 
that it cannot survive unless the people trust and support it. 

Next, we need some sort of strong nationwide program of consumer 
education. The average consumer has little or no knowledge of the laws 
designed to protect him or her in the marketplace. In Georgia, we set up 
a program in which state field workers traveled across the state, training 
social workers and teachers in the basics of consumer law and protection. 
We set up a toll free WATS line to help the citizens of our state with their 
consumer complaints and need for information. The last year I was gov- 
ernor, more than 25,000 Georgians called this number. Through this pro- 
gram, we found that the aged have special consumer problems, and we 
developed a separate program to deal with their needs. We developed a 
program with Offender Rehabilitation for training prisoners in economic 
management. 

As President, I would like to set up similar programs on a nationwide 
scale. I would put a strong emphasis on consumer education in our schools, 
teaching our students everything from how to write a check to a basic under- 
standing of the energy shortage and what we, as a nation, must do to con- 
serve our resources. 

But education, by itself, will not be enough. There must be a strong agency 
voice for consumers within the government itself. Such an agency could re- 
search information for all government hearings, presenting evidence sup- 
porting the voice of the consumer. Such an agency could assure all our 
citizens that their federal government is a government that speaks for them. 
Those consumer offices which do exist within government today frequently 
lack money and staff and are often excluded from policy making. 

Through Executive order, by law and by public commitment, our people 
must be assured that positive steps will be taken to prevent the mistakes and 
abuses of the past. 

An all-inclusive “Sunshine” law, similar to those passed in several states, 
should be implemented in Washington. Meetings of federal boards, commis- 
sions, and regulatory agencies must be open to the public, along with those 
of congressional committees. (The only exceptions should be those actually 
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involving narrowly defined national security, those dealing with unproven 
charges similar to grand jury proceedings, and those whose preliminary 
knowledge might cause serious damage to our nation’s economy.) 

Absolutely no gifts of value should ever again be permitted to a public 
official. A report of all minor personal gifts should be made public. 

Maximum personal privacy for private citizens should be guaranteed. 

All federal judges, diplomats, and other major officials should be selected 
on a strict basis of merit. 

The activities of lobbyists must be more thoroughly revealed and con- 
trolled, both within Congress and within executive department agencies. 
The federal regulation of the lobbying act of 1946 is weak and ill-enforced. 

Complete revelation of all business and financial involvements of all 
major officials should be required, and none should be continued which con- 
stitute a possible conflict with the public interest. 

The Attorney General should be removed from politics and be given the 
independence and authority granted recently to the Special Prosecutor. The 
Attorney General and all assistants should be barred from any political 
activity. 

All requests for special government consideration by private or corporate 
interest should be made public, and decisions should be made only on the 
basis of merit. 

Broad public access, consonant with the right of personal privacy, should 
be provided to government files. Maximum security declassification must be 
implemented. 

As President, I will be responsible for the conduct of the Executive Branch 
of government. Errors or malfunctions will be immediately revealed and an 
explanation given to the public, along with corrective action to prevent any 
recurrence of such actions. 

These are some of the reforms I would propose in order to set a “code of 
ethics” for our federal government and Executive Branch. But there are 
other reforms I would hope to implement to protect the consumers of this 
nation. 

The revolving door which now exists between regulatory agencies and the 
regulated industries should be closed. A recent report stated that a total of 
350 decision makers once worked for the industries they now regulate. At 
least 41 high level officials—and probably many more—have left those agen- 
cies in the last five years to take often more lucrative posts with companies 
in those same regulated industries. 

More than 100 of the government officials who decide what drugs can be 
sold and what chemicals can be put in food once worked for drug or chemical 
companies, 
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More than 30 top level regulatory officials are now making the rules for 
sale of stocks and bonds to the public by their former employers—including 
brokerage firms and stock exchanges. 

_ We obviously need federal legislation to restrict the employment of any 
member of a regulatory agency by the industry being regulated. 

To make certain the voice of the consumer is heard within government, 
we also need the following reforms: 

@ additional formal machinery to permit class actions by consumers, 
private causes of action to enforce consumer laws and to permit “standing” 
by consumers in both agencies and courts; 

e enhanced informal grievance settlement machinery, mediation and 
arbitration, and available and convenient small claims systems. 

At the same time, we must also restore a spirit of competition to our eco- 
nomic system, Strong antitrust enforcement must be at the root of any con- 
sumer policy. To fulfill this commitment, I would recommend the following 
measures : 

e renew effective antitrust enforcement. 

© reinstitute competition in non-competitive and ineffectively competi- 
tive industries and markets. 

© make available necessary and relevant economic data (for example, 
in regard to the energy industry). 

I would also recommend the following measures to enhance competition 
in the marketplace: 

® quality standards wherever possible and feasible for such food items 
as produce and such manufactured products as tires. 

© minimum warranty standards to ensure that consumers are not cheated 
by shoddy or defective merchandise. 

e full product labeling of relevant information affecting price and quality 
and price-per-unit labeling. 

e “truth in advertising” measures to require that manufacturers be pre- 
pared to substantiate product performance claims. 

The 1970 National Commission on Product Safety stated that accidents 
in American homes associated with consumer products account for 30,000 
deaths, 110,000 permanent disabilities, and more than 20 million minor in- 
juries a year. To assure safety, I would recommend the following reforms: 

e strong enforcement of existing laws. 

e enforcement of adequate flammability standards for clothing for chil- 


dren and the elderly. 
e development of adequate research programs to anticipate potential 


hazards. 
¢ implementation of automobile safety research through enforceable 


regulations. 
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There are other areas of government which can be reformed to aid con- 
sumer protection. The airline industry would be more competitive without 
regulatory interference. We need stronger action in the area of credit and 
insurance. 

But none of these measures will be an ultimate solution without a strong 
awareness among all our people that they together form a class of consumers. 
If our government is truly going to be a government of the people, it must 
also be a government that protects the rights of the consumer. 





Cable TV Regulation 


The regulatory role of the federal government, including the FCC, in 
the field of public communications, is vital because it represents and pro- 
tects the public interest. But there has been a tendency for government 
regulation to grow to the point where it may no longer be serving this 
purpose. 

Since some regulation is clearly desirable, the Carter Administration 
would reexamine federal government regulatory activity in the cable tele- 
vision industry, among others, including such specific subjects as the origina- 
tion and content of local program material, to insure that regulation exists 
to serve the pubic but does not, by imposing excessive federal controls, 
stifle the responsible growth or expansion of services. 





Deregulation of Gas Prices 


There is no need to deregulate the price of old oil. The price of all 
domestic oil should be kept below that of OPEC oil. 

However, our natural gas supply is rapidly approaching critically low 
levels. As our shallower wells gradually become exhausted, we must depend 
more and more on deeper wells to supply our natural gas needs. Under the 
present regulated price structure, producers who attempt to exploit these 
deeper wells are forced to take a loss on every cubic foot of gas they pump. 

We need to deregulate the price of gas for a period of five years. During: 
this time, presently existing contracts will remain in force. At the end of a 
five year period, the success of the programs should be evaluated and ap- 
propriate new actions taken. 

Such a policy would help ensure an adequate supply of gas during the 
coming years. 

It is certainly not possible or necessary for us to be energy independent by 
1985, but we should be free from possible blackmail or economic disaster 
which might be caused by another boycott. Our reserves should be developed, 
imports kept at manageable levels, standby rationing procedures evolved, 
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and aggressive economic reprisals should await any boycotting oil supplier. 

With proper national planning and determined execution of long-range 
goals, energy conservation and development can be completely compatible 
with environmental quality and economic well-being. The elimination of 
waste, and technological advances into new energy fields along with our 
current resources can result in enhanced employment opportunities without 
any reduction in the quality of our economic lives. 





Oil Company Divestiture 


I support restrictions on the right of a single company to own all phases 
of production and distribution of oil. However, it may not always be in the 
consumer’s interest to limit a company to one single phase of production. 
Such a restriction, for example, might make it illegal for the same company 
to explore for oil and then extract that oil from the ground once discovered. 
This would clearly result in tremendous price increases to the consumer. 

I support legal prohibitions against ownership of competing types of en- 
ergy, oil, and coal for example. However, I cannot promise to oppose any 
joint responsibility for any phase of production of competing energy sources. 
Fuel oil and some propane, for example, are produced from crude oil. Their 
production clearly cannot be separated until after extraction and refining 
take place. It may not be beneficial to the consumer to separate control of 
these two competing energy sources until even further down the distribution 
line. 

When competition inadequate to insure free markets and maximum bene- 
fit to America’s consumers exists, I will support divestiture. At the present 
time, I consider these circumstances to exist or to be a threat at the whole- 
sale and retail levels within the vertically integrated oil companies, and within 
the coal and uranium industries because of excessive ownership and control 
by the oil companies. 





Railroad Reorganization 


Our nation is dependent on its railroads—40 percent of all inter-city 
freight, over 60 percent of the shipments of manufacturers and over 66 per- 
cent of the grain from the north central states moves by rail. These figures 
are larger than the combined percentages of trucks, barges, and air carriers. 
In addition, railroads enjoy low per unit operating, pollution, and. fuel 
consumption costs. 

In 1970, Congress took a major step towards improvement of the passen- 
ger rail system with the formation of Amtrak. Last year the system carried 
18.5 million passengers on the 225 daily trains which serve 424 communities 
across the nation. Unfortunately, mechanical and other operating problems 
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of the new system contribute to the $90 million a year that Amtrak would 
lose even if every seat on every train were filled. To operate this system, the 
federal government has provided almost $1.5 billion in grants and loan 
guarantees, 

In 1973, Congress created Conrail, the consolidated rail system, in an 
effort to restructure the Penn Central and five other bankrupt railroads. 
The United States Railway Association blueprint for the new system pro- 
poses the abandonment of unprofitable branch lines in the hopes that the 
consolidated system will be financially self-supporting. The abandonment 
of 7,000 miles of lines in the Northeast leaves many communities without 
transportation service. 

The problem of transportation services to communities that are to be left 
without rail service under Conrail makes evident that the problem of rail- 
road reorganization cannot be analyzed in a vacuum but must be treated 
as one part of a larger transportation problem. We need a national compre- 
hensive transportation policy, and it is obvious that the savings in fuel, 
operating, and pollution costs from intensive use of railroads should provide 
them with a competitive advantage over other forms of transportation. For 
example, the cost of transporting a ton of grain from Buffalo, New York, 
to Scranton, Pennsylvania, by rail was $7.80 in March; by truck, the ship- 
ment would cost $11. 

Part of the problem facing the railroad industry has resulted from the 
haphazard pattern of regulation in the transportation industry. Railroads are 
regulated 100 percent as compared to 39 percent and 13 percent in the 
truck and barge traffic areas respectively. The current transportation policy 
has been to subsidize airports, highways and canals while railroad roadbeds 
receive no subsidies for reconstruction. In addition, railroads pay a greater 
proportion of their revenues in taxes on their right-of-way facilities and have 
until recently received little federal aid. 

It is no wonder then that the reorganization and revitalization of our rail- 
road system remains one of the most important and pressing issues in 
transportation today. We must deal not only with the immediate problems 
of the bankrupt railroads of the northeastern and midwestern states, but 
with longer-range questions focusing on the role of railroads in the future 
of this country’s transportation needs. 

We need closer inter-modal coordination at the federal level, along with 
increased support for research and development. We must also modify 
the present regulatory structure to encourage better coordination among 
modes. 

There is a need to improve the quality of service. Past trends of deferral 
maintenance and investment have produced chronic shortages of rail cars 
and increasing accident rates. The percentage of rail accidents attributable 
to poor maintenance has doubled in the past ten years. 
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Containerization remains a most promising means of revitalizing the rail- 
roads, and we should make possible the more efficient use of this technology. 

The key to success in railroad reorganization will be establishment of a 
system which makes greater use of inter-modal coordination and which pro- 
vides support for the substantial effort required to put the system back in 
shape. While we must safeguard the existence of the railroads, we must also 
provide an atmosphere in which they can prosper. Government policies 
which provide a billion dollars a year for air travel but demand that rail- 
roads pay their own track and railbed expenses cannot continue. Our 
interest must be the public good; the interdependence of all systems must be 
recognized. 





Small Business 


If elected, I will be the first small businessman since Harry Truman to 
serve as President. I have a deep and sincere concern for the future of 
America’s nine million small businessmen and women and the 40 million 
Americans who work for small business concerns. 

This concern is founded on the premise that I consider small business 
to be the heart and soul of our free enterprise system. Under the current 
administration, small business is being victimized by apathy, neglect and 
failures of leadership. This is best evidenced by the fact that: 

e SBA loans in 1975 (22,348) were down 33 percent from the 33,949 
in 1973. 

e Bankruptcies doubled from 15,000 in 1969 to 30,000 last year. 

© Small business’ share of manufacturing has fallen from 50 percent of 
the assets and 41 percent of the profits in 1960 to 30 percent of the assets 
and 28 percent of the profits in 1972. 

e The number of Americans working for one of the 500 largest indus- 
trial companies or the government has grown from 1 in 4 to 1 in 3 in the 
past 15 years. 

This has not just happened as a result of economic changes in the market- 
place, but also is the result of cumulative federal mismanagement in the 
development of policies, regulations and programs for small business. Lhe 
Nixon-Ford Administration encourages big business and contributes in- 
creasingly to inefficient government and economic concentration. 

As President, I would reorganize the federal government into an efficient 
competent, honest and open government, developing policies and programs 
which are fair and equal to the small businessman and woman, the farmer 
and the professional. We will move this economy out of its present state of 
stagnation, thus providing greater opportunity for growth and expansion 
and enabling thousands of men and women to start their own businesses. 
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Reorganization 


Currently the federal government is failing miserably in its attempts to 
assist small business. This is evidenced best by its failure to respond to the 
capital shortage problem which confronts most small businesses, restricts 
growth and contributes to small business failures. The Small Business 
Administration and similar type agencies are providing approximately 10 
percent ($2 to 5 billion) of the annual capital requirements of small busi- 
ness which are estimated to be approximately $20 to 50 billion annually. 
The administration’s failure to respond to this pressing need is a glaring 
example of unproductive and insensitive government. We are all familiar 
with the horror stories of government waste, inefficiency and endless paper 
work. Currently there are at least nine agencies and departments charged 
with the direct responsibility of assisting small business. This authority is so 
diluted that no single agency or department is truly accountable for the 
health and wealth of small business, and this administration might just as 
well have hung out a sign saying the “WHITE HOUSE DOES NOT 
CARE.” Because of this confusing bureaucratic maze, the small business- 
man is generally at a loss in seeking assistance from the federal government. 
Reorganization and consolidation of these functions involved with the SBA 
programs will be given priority in my administration. 


Small Business Parity 


As President, I would introduce and support concrete programs which 
would have as high priority the expansion of the independent small business 
sector of the economy. To measure the success of these programs, my admin- 
istration would develop specific statistical yardstick formulas to measure 
the relative growth of small business in relationship to other sectors of the 
economy. Currently my campaign’s small business desk and task force are 
studying the following issues which are pertinent to the life and existence 
of the small businessman: 


Objective—Fair Federal Policy Towards Small Business 


Situation—Over the past eight years, the Republican Administration 
has shown little interest in legislation that will benefit small business. Instead 
the Executive Branch has harassed small business through excessive guide- 
lines, Executive orders and regulatory edicts. The importance of small busi- 
ness has been downgraded by the low priorities given small business 
programs. 

Solution—As President, I will see that small business has a strong voice 
in the White House and personally work to stimulate a new wave of scien- 
tific and technological creativity which will create new businesses, new jobs, 
new products, new markets and get America back on the move. 
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Situation—It has been thoroughly documented by leading economists 
that small business faces a severe capital shortage. This shortage is most 
acute due to the limited avenues available to small business to raise 
capital. 

Solution—As President, I will endorse a thorough study of the capital 
markets available to small business and will work to strengthen existing 
governmental financing programs which will allow small business viable 
sources of equity and financing on a parity with big business. 


Objective—Interest Rates 


Situation—This Republican Administration through its tight money poli- 
cies has given business and the consumer the highest interest rates since the 
Civil War. This problem is even more severe to the small businessman as 
his business generally must pay a premium when compared to big business 
(even when the government guarantees 90 percent of his loan). 

Solution—As President, my economic policy will be designed to stimulate 
growth and maintain an adequate capital supply for the small businessman 
and woman at reasonable interest rates. 


Objective—Innovation 

Situation—In the past America has been the technological innovator for 
the world. This has not been the case under the Nixon-Ford Administra- 
tion, as evidenced by the increasing number of foreign companies market- 
ing their technology in the U.S. Studies on innovation generally indicate 
that the “father of technological innovation” is a small firm creating a new 
product, new method or new technology. . 

Solution—Inasmuch as small business is a critical, essential ingredient in 
the creation, development and implementation of new technology, as Presi- 
dent, I will recognize this fact and will endorse the implementation of new 
programs which will encourage technological innovation and thus get the 
American economy rolling again. These programs are essential, expecially 
in the areas of developing alternative sources of energy, reducing our con- 
sumption of energy, protecting our environment and in the transportation, 
construction and communications industries. 


Objective—Federal Procurement 

Situation—The Republican Administration has paid lip service to small 
business but real service to big business in the area of government procure- 
ment. In addition, little has been done to encourage state and local govern- 
ment to adopt similar type programs. 

Solution—I will endorse a policy which assures that small business receives 
a fair share of the federal procurement dollar and encourage state and local 
governments to adopt similar policies. 
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Objective—Paper Work and Regulatory Policies 

Situation—Because of their lack of ability and resources to defend them- 
selves, small businesses are favorite targets for the 82 regulatory agencies in 
Washington who last year put out some 45,000 pages of regulations. This 
underscores the burden forced upon small business by Washington, and 
makes it more difficult for the small businessman and woman to compete 
with big business who can afford the best in full-time CPAs, attorneys and 
lobbyists. 

Solution—As a former businessman, I pledge to allow the small business- 
man and woman to get back to running their businesses by completely re- 
forming our federal regulatory agencies, their reporting requirements and 
tax laws to get the government off his back. 


Objective—Antitrust and Divestiture 

Situation—The present administration has failed to vigorously enforce 
the existing antitrust laws and has openly encouraged economic concen- 
tration and giantism through Mr. Ford’s personal attempts to substantially 
modify the Robinson-Patman Act which protects small business from price 
discrimination. 

Solution—We need to have tough enforcement of the antitrust laws and 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Our system of competitive free enterprise must 
be preserved, as anything that lessens competition hurts us all. 


Objective—Tax Reform 


Situation—Our tax laws are a national disgrace. Carefully contrived loop- 
holes place an unproportional share of tax burden on small business and the 
wage earner and shift it away from special interest groups. 

Solution—As President, I will endorse legislation which will simplify our 
tax structure to make it fair and will work to reduce the current burden 
placed on small business. 

In a very special way, I look forward to being the first “Small Business- 
man”’ President in 24 years. I understand how the small businessman, with 
limited resources, feels about the government being “on his back” but I 
know that the small businessman is a good citizen, will pay his fair share 
of taxes and accept minimal and essential regulation. All he wants is a gov- 
ernment that is fair; that is the kind of government we will create. 


OO 
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Labor unions have had and continue to have an important and construc- 
tive role to play in our nation’s economic and social life. By providing a 
forum within which labor and management can settle disputes and plan 
for the future, labor unions help increase worker morale and industrial 
productivity, while ensuring that adequate pay and benefits, safe working 
conditions and other needs leading to an improved standard of living are 
achieved. Indeed, the well-organized, well-led unions which we have in 
the United States have played an important role in eliminating the costly 
and destructive general strikes and worker unrest that have plagued other 
industrial nations. 

Labor unions are necessary to balance the economic power of business 
and industry. Without the collective voice which labor unions provide for 
American working people, they would be economically powerless to achieve 
the standard of living to which their sweat and handiwork entitle them. 

Moreover, labor unions have played and are playing a vital role in assist- 
ing this country out of its economic crisis and in regaining our sense of 
purpose as a nation. 


Record as Governor of Georgia 


As Governor of Georgia, Jimmy Carter always exhibited great concern 
for the problems of working people. Though only 13.9 percent of Georgia’s 
working force is unionized—the national average is approximately 28 per- 
cent—early in his administration, Carter announced a new day for labor in 
Georgia government. As his term drew to a close, he told the IUD, AFL- 
CIO: “There was a time in the past when the Georgia General Assembly was 
heavily dominated by the rural communities in Georgia and the leaders 
of the unions in this state may not have been well-received in the halls of 
the State Capitol, but that time is gone.” 

Governor Carter formed a firm coalition with labor, together they drafted 
new and progressive legislation in tax reform, unemployment compensation, 
and health care. Regarding unemployment compensation, the Governor 
devised a law eliminating the waiting period when a worker is laid off. He 
worked with organized labor on consumer protection laws, vocational train- 
ing, and the upgrading of Georgia’s Workmen’s Compensation Program— 
including improved compensation benefits. — 

Governor Carter personally intervened to resolve a legislative dispute 
that had blocked implementation of the state’s occupational safety and 
health regulations. Speaking to a convention of the Georgia State AFL— 
CIO, the Governor characterized this legislation as guaranteeing “. . . to 
every working man and woman in this state a right to a clean, safe place 
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to work. This is a guarantee that I intend to see enforced without excep- 
tion,” he added. 

An aggressive seeker of new industry and jobs for Georgia workers, Carter 
nevertheless disavowed the old methods of industry hunting that placed 
the burden on the working people of the state. Every speech before indus- 
trial prospects contained these words: “If you are looking for special tax 
breaks, cheap labor, or substandard environmental protection laws, you 
have come to the wrong state.” 

Perhaps even more importantly, he proved that this new approach to new 
jobs for Georgians worked well. Despite a series of national economic crises 
during his administration, he was able to attain the highest level of new 
jobs and new capital investment in the history of the state. 

Governor Carter vetoed an attempt to raise the state sales tax. With 
labor support he was able to sustain that veto. Twice previously Carter 
and labor had worked together successfully to defeat bills in the legislature 
which would raise this regressive form of taxation. 

As governor, Carter also successfully promoted a bill to designate all 
high school principals as Deputy Voting Registrars. This program made it 
significantly easier for the young—particularly minorities and the children 
of working families—to register to vote. 

More recently, as National Campaign Chairman for the Democratic 
Party, Jimmy Carter worked closely with organized labor to elect a larger 
Democratic majority in Congress in 1974. In a speech delivered to COPE, 
he said: “The Democratic Party is one with a heart. But we have got to 
restore in this party and in this nation the Roosevelt Coalition of en- 
lightened, patriotic, unselfish, dedicated, working Americans who don’t 
want any benefits or special interest, but just want to be treated fairly and 
to have government minister to their needs and to the people who need 
those ministrations.” 

Jimmy Carter has always maintained a close relationship with state labor 
officials. He has likewise long supported and continues to support issues of 
vital interest to labor—the right of farm workers to organize, better working 
conditions for migrant laborers, reduction of unemployment through direct 
government assistance, postcard registration for voting, creation of a national 
health insurance system, development of a more just tax system, and passage 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Moreover, he has recognized that there is a housing crisis in America 
which has helped to create unemployment for nearly half a million construc- 
tion workers. He supports direct government subsidies and other stimula- 
tion for the housing industry to put these workers back to productive 
employment. 
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He has called for a coordinated and aggressive program to sell American 
goods overseas, and an end to tax breaks which encourage the location of 
American industry overseas. 

As President, Jimmy Carter would approve legislation to repeal Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In Georgia, Jimmy Carter took positive steps to improve working condi- 
tions and work-related health and safety programs. As President, he would 
continue this commitment and strengthen or extend existing OSHA legis- 
lation so that those who earn their living by personal labor can work in safe 
and healthy environments. 

As President, one of Jimmy Carter’s priorities will be to establish a com- 
prehensive, nationwide system of health insurance. Quality health care must 
be made available to all of our citizens on a regular basis, regardless of age, 
sex, economic status or geographic location, and at a cost all our citizens 
can afford. 

Jimmy Carter believes that one of our government’s foremost commit- 
ments must be to provide a job for every American who wants to work. In 
his own words, “We need to recognize that there are millions of jobs crying 
out to be filled, such as the installation and manufacture of solar units, the 
repair of our railroads, improvement of environmental quality and recrea- 
tional opportunities, adequate health care for all our citizens, and mass 
transportation. These programs, with federal stimulation, will provide jobs 
in both the private and public sectors.” 

For areas and groups afflicted by acute unemployment, and for those 
areas where private industry fails to adequately relieve unemployment, 
Jimmy Carter favors a program of federally created jobs. The cost of such a 
program would be only slightly higher than existing relief programs, and 
the benefits in additional national productivity, taxes paid and human dig- 
nity would be enormous. 

Jimmy Carter believes in the Democratic Party and its coalition with labor 
originating in the thirties. His campaign for governor was waged on the 
streets and in the factory shifts. He is presently engaged in the same kind 
of one-to-one campaign for the Presidency. He is looking to organized labor 
for advice and support in his campaign. In this spirit, he concluded his 
speech to COPE near the end of his term of governor by saying: “I want 
to tell you that our people are just as great now as they were when our 
nation was founded. If we can tap their generosity and their idealism and 
their courage and their fortitude and their intensity of commitment to the 
principles on which this nation was founded, we can restore that greatness 
to a major degree. Sometimes, the responsibility falls on the shoulders of the 
leaders of the great labor movement, which has always been benevolent in 
its attitude and courageous in its purpose.” 
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Occupational Safety, Health 


The safety and protection of the American worker must be guaranteed. 
As many as 100,000 working people die each year due to occupational ill- 
nesses and accidents. This terrible toll cannot be tolerated. 

The basic concept behind OSHA is excellent. The complexity and sheer 
magnitude of the problem exceeds the capabilities of individual states. 
The problem with OSHA has been the lack of focus on meeting the vast 
problems in this area. Efforts should be made to clarify and expand state 
roles in implementation of standards. 

If investigation demonstrates that current programs are inadequate, we 
must take all steps necessary to insure that those who earn their living by 
personal labor may work in safe and healthy environments. In Georgia, 
we took positive steps to improve working conditions and work-related health 
and safety programs. Nationwide efforts in this vital area must continue 
until our working citizens are safe in their jobs. 





ENERGY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 





POSITION PAPERS V 


These are Mr. Carter’s position papers on Energy 
Development and reorganization of the federal energy 
apparatus; and the Environment. Those on the envi- 
ronment include: The Need for New Policies, the Enui- 
ronmental Protection Agency, Air Pollution and the 
Clean Air Act, Water Pollution Control, Solid Waste 
Disposal, the Corps of Engineers, America’s Wilder- 
ness, Public Lands, National Forests, Parks, and Wild- 
life Refuges, Endangered Species, Managing the 
Coastal Zones, the Wetlands, and the Oceans. 


Energy Development 


There can be no question about the need to increase energy production 
in the United States. At the same time, efforts to conserve energy must be 
made, or the new energy we produce will simply be thrown away. 

The potential for dramatic energy conservation remains untapped. Our 
energy waste in transportation is 85 percent, in generating electricity 65 per- 
cent. Overall, 50 percent of our energy is wasted. 

We need strong energy conservation measures. But not even the most 
effective programs to save energy can reduce demand enough to avoid 
the need for more production. 

There is considerable agreement about some policy questions that will 
have the greatest impact on American energy production. A major im- 
mediate need is to derive maximum energy from coal, while preserving 
environmental quality. 

But the present administration, with its lack of a coherent, workable 
policy, has failed to formulate any sort of response to the current crisis. 
Coal production cannot be increased without a stable regulatory climate. 
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The Ford Administration has twice vetoed bipartisan congressional efforts to 
set the rules for reclamation of strip mined lands. 

Governors of the coastal states are all too familiar with the confusion, 
broken promises, and misinformation that make up the federal govern- 
ment’s offshore oil program. Those states facing major new offshore develop- 
ment have been told in effect that it is none of their business at what 
rate development may take place or what the onshore impacts will be. 
The Ford Administration has retarded planning for the proper development 
of new offshore reserves. 

With almost no debate, the leaders of both parties have taken as gospel 
the coal industry’s advice that we must ignore the low-sulfur coal reserves 
of the East and develop instead the federally controlled coal reserves of the 
West. 

The Ford energy policy, if it can be described as a policy, is designed to 
enrich the corporate interests at the expense of the American people. To 
prop up this program, the administration has added another wrinkle—an 
Energy Independence Authority—which would make profound political 
and economic changes in the name of increased energy production. It would 
blur the lines between private and public capital, and centralize decisions 
about the geography of distribution of capital. It would serve to strip the 
states of much of the power and authority they now have to determine their 
own economic futures in the field of energy. These changes would be pro- 
found, damaging and subject to the worst kind of special interest influence. 

We must make hard and bold decisions that will insure that our future 
is bright. We need a national, unified, long-range and comprehensible 
energy policy. 

We are beginning a transition to a coal-based economy. When there is a 
genuine need for synthetic fuels, coal will become the feedstock for making 
oil and gas. As oil and gas in their natural state become less available and 
more expensive, the high cost of producing synthetics will become worth the 
incentive. 

Years ago, when our country was being settled, our people had no way 
of knowing if our industrial and population centers would develop around the 
best fossil fuel reserves. Harbors, rivers and forests, wind, water and wood 
power determined our early pattern of development. When fossil fuels did 
begin to play an important role in our economy, oil, coal and gas were so 
inexpensive that the fossil and fuel energy reinforced existing industrial 
growth patterns. 

Now we face a different picture. Where energy reserves are located; 
how we process them; when we develop them; all these make a difference. 
The whole future of our society depends on our energy production choices. 

A change in the geography of energy production—for example an empha- 
sis on expanding coal production in the Rocky Mountains and northern 
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plains instead of in the Midwest and Appalachia—could cause a massive 
shift in the distribution of capital, tax revenues, and job opportunities away 
from the industrial East and Midwest to the agricultural regions of the West. 
We must question whether that is in the best interest of this country. 

A decision to subsidize the production of fuels for which there is no genuine 
market—for example, the synthetic fuels commercialization now before 
Congress—would divert capital away from the production of useful energy 
and create even more pressure to raise the price of all energy. A commit- 
ment to initiate synthetic fuels industries in the water short states of the 
West, instead of in the midwestern states closer to adequate water supplies, 
would sacrifice water needed for the growth of industry and agriculture in 
the Pacific Northwest, northern plains, or Colorado River Basin. 

There are other considerations. We must do what is best for the common 
good. We must exploit the potential of solar energy in the construction of 
new homes and offices. 

During the past few years, two-thirds of all federal research and develop- 
ment funds went for atomic power, primarily for the liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor (LMFBR). Since this potential source of energy will not be eco- 
nomically feasible until the price of natural uranium increases several times 
over, and because of the mounting cost and environmental problems, our 
emphasis on this project should be severely reduced and converted to a 
long-term, possibly multinational effort. 

An international conference on energy research and development would 
benefit all nations. It is ridiculous for each of us to go our own separate way 
and replicate research projects which are being completed in other nations. 

With proper national planning and determined execution of long-range 
policies, energy conservation and production can be increased. It can be 
compatible with environmental quality and economic well-being. Unless 
we make a major shift to coal and substantially increase our use of solar 
energy, we will have no alternative to greatly increased dependence on 
nuclear power, with all its perils. We do not want that. 

I believe we can increase coal production without killing more miners 
or putting more ranchers and farmers out of business. We can produce 
offshore oil and still respect the resources of our coastal states. We can 
produce synthetic gas without taking water away from growers in California 
or from Indians in New Mexico. We can equitably share both the benefits 
and costs of energy production—if we have a government that has respect 
for information, the honesty to share it, the courage to act on it, and 
commitment to the people of this country, not to the large corporate or the 
special interests. 

If we fall into the trap of seeing the energy problem as just another market- 
ing opportunity, or just another political opportunity, with the benefits of 
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production and distribution fought over like highway funds or defense bases, 
then our country will wind up without energy. It will also be bankrupt in 
more ways than one. 





Energy Reorganization 


There is one question that surmounts all others on the voters’ mind dur- 
ing this campaign. It is how—or even whether—we can make our gov- 
ernment work again. 

I have made this theme a major focus of my campaign. I have promised 
to undertake a major reorganization of the federal government. Today, I 
would like to present my plan for energy reorganization at the federal level, 
which will permit us to be properly organized to carry out the programs 
necessary to deal with our energy crisis. 

Nowhere is the need clearer for a coordinated and coherent policy than 
in the area of energy. Two and one half years after the oil embargo, our 
country still has no energy policy. We have had a parade of energy czars, 
a fragmentation of responsibility, an absence of accountability, and an ill- 
conceived proposal for energy independence. 

The energy crisis is one of leadership and a failure to act aggressively, 
rather than not having the resources to get the job done. 

The facts are alarming: 

© In the first six months of this year we imported 44 percent of our oil 
needs—up 25 percent from the fall of 1973. The amount of crude oil im- 
ported from the Arab countries has more than doubled. We are more vul- 
nerable than ever to another embargo. 

© We had no emergency oil stockpile at the time of the Arab embargo; 
three years later, we still have no oil stockpile; and under the Ford pro- 
gram it would take us another 7 years to accumulate a minimum emergency 
supply. 

¢ The OPEC countries have it within their power to prevent economic 
recovery in this country through further price increases, yet we have abdi- 
cated to the oil companies our government’s responsibility to negotiate with 
OPEC. 

° Our government has as its number one energy priority the proliferation 
of nuclear power plants at home and around the world that are increasing 
the danger of nuclear war. 

¢ Our oil and gas production have gone down since 1970, despite the 
fact that the price has more than doubled. 

° We have spent billions of dollars to develop a means of transporting 
Alaskan oil to the West Coast, only to discover that we do not need it on 
the West Coast and have no means of getting it to the rest of the country. 
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© Ever since the embargo, we have discussed the need for energy con- 
servation, but we have no program. Yet the President opposed even such 
obvious measures as requiring by law that automobiles meet mandatory 
fuel efficiency standards, and he fought legislation that would promote 
development of more fuel-efficient vehicles. 

© Coal is our most abundant fuel, but we have no program to expand its 
use ; instead we continue the wasteful use of our scarce resources, like natural 
gas. 

These problems are not just going to go away. They were created when 
we assumed that energy was always going to be abundant and cheap. The 
embargo dramatically showed us that this would no longer be true, and 
yet our government has not rethought either its policy or its organization to 
reflect today’s energy needs. In fact, just the opposite has occurred. Rather 
than creating an effective structure to manage the energy problem, a struc- 
ture which is capable of producing and implementing an energy policy, 
the President has allowed new agencies, special energy offices and special 
assistants for energy to proliferate throughout the government. Right now 
there are no less than 20 departments, agencies or commissions that are 
directly involved and have their separate views on energy policy develop- 
ment. The fact that there has been a proliferation of agencies has obscured 
the fact that none of them are operating pursuant to a coherent policy. 

The chaos created by this lack of organization is apparent: 

© Crude oil and natural gas often exist side by side in the same reservoir 
and are produced from the same wells. Yet the price of natural gas is reg- 
ulated by the Federal Power Commission (FPC) under one set of economic 
standards, and the price of oil and natural gas liquids extracted from the 
gas is controlled by the Federal Energy Administration (FEA) under a 
different set of standards. Before either of these resources reach the ultimate 
consumers, they fall under the further regulation of not only these same 
two agencies again, but also the ICC, the SEC and state utility commissions. 
Seldom do any of these agencies coordinate with each other, although each 
makes policy decisions that have a direct and substantial effect not only 
on the use of the fuel they regulate, but the demand for all alternative fuels 
as well. 

© Coal is our only domestic resource plentiful and readily enough avail- 
able to see us through the transition from fossil fuels to renewable energy 
sources such as solar energy. Many agencies have a role in its development: 
ERDA, FEA, Department of $nterior. Yet in the end, no agency in the gov- 
ernment really has overall responsibilities for its development in an environ- 
mentally sound manner, and the development of a national coal program 
therefore continues to drift. 

© Today most energy research is concentrated in one agency, the Energy 
Research and Development Administration (ERDA). But because it is an 
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offshoot of the now defunct Atomic Energy Commission and is not account- 
able to the other energy programs, its entire slant is toward the nuclear in- 
dustry. Sixty-five percent of its research resources for fiscal year 1977 are 
oriented toward nuclear fission and fusion, while only 5 percent will go to 
energy conservation and 6 percent for solar power. This distribution is folly. 
We are now wasting 50 percent of the energy we are presently using, a 
figure that could be greatly reduced through development of aggressive 
conservation technologies. The technology to harness our renewable re- 
sources such as the sun could provide our children and grandchildren with 
a plentiful and environmentally acceptable energy source after our non- 
renewable resources are gone. 

e¢ The Energy Resources Council is the Ford Administration’s excuse for 
energy policy coordination. It is made up of the heads of virtually every 
agency in Washington so that it is top-heavy with officials having little 
knowledge of or interest in energy policy. Its chairman is the Secretary of 
Commerce, whose agency has only peripheral involvement in the energy 
picture and who personally has little or no background or experience in the 
area. The ERC is without any staff or resources. 

The Ford Administration has done nothing to straighten out this jumble. 
When it had the opportunity to make some headway, at the time the life of 
the FEA expired on June 30 of this year, it merely perpetuated the chaos by 
timidly proposing that the FEA be extended for another 39 months. 

I recognize that reorganization of our energy agencies is only the prelude 
to solving the energy problems and that it will take new policies and pro- 
grams—major new initiatives—to regain strength in energy. I have set out 
on other occasions the energy programs a Carter Administration would em- 
phasize, but they are worth repeating in summary here, to show what the 
revamped structure will be designed to accomplish: 

e I would exercise the federal government’s obligation to protect the 
nation against an oil embargo and to negotiate on behalf of the consumer 
to keep OPEC prices under reasonable control. The present practice of 
leaving the consumers’ fate in the hands of the big oil companies and the 
OPEC cartel will be stopped. 

¢ I would institute an all-out, comprehensive energy conservation pro- 
gram. ‘This means performance standards, financial incentives, research and 
development of more energy efficient technology, and conservation pricing 
of energy. The Carter Administration will give a higher priority to conser- 
vation. 

¢ I would establish a new “clean coal” program, designed to overcome 
all the bottlenecks in mining, transportation and conversion of industrial 
plants but still protecting the land, air and water, and health and safety of 
coal miners. 
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¢ I would institute a major initiative to develop environmentally safe 
and renewable energy resources, such as solar power. Its development is 
being neglected, while nuclear power, which poses many dangers, is being 
favored. 

e I would formulate all of my initiatives in partnership with the states 
and local governments. The best resources of each area of the country will 
be matched with its most important needs. 

In order to implement these energy programs, we must begin by straight- 
ening out the bureaucratic jumble in Washington. The general outlines of 
how to go about that are clear. There should be combined in one Cabinet- 
level department, under a Secretary who would report to the President, all 
current offices or agencies that presently perform the energy functions of 
policy and analysis, conservation, research and development, data collection 
and economic regulation of oil, gas, utilities and pipelines. 

I intend to abolish the Federal Energy Administration, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Energy Research and Development Administration, and the 
Energy Resources Council. Their combined missions will be carried out by 
the department, eliminating in the process the overlap, duplication and in- 
consistency of our present structure. I would also bring into the department 
those functions of the Departments of Commerce and Treasury relating 
solely to energy; those functions of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
relating to enforcement of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935; 
those functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission relating to pipeline 
regulation; and the economic regulatory functions of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. 

Within the department, it will be necessary to clearly define roles and 
functions and in certain instances to establish buffers to ensure that functions 
are insulated from undue political influence. For example, the economic 
regulatory functions should be properly insulated. Similarly, the energy data 
collection functions combined in the department should be free of the biases 
of the policy makers, in order to finally give some credibility to the govern- 
ment’s energy statistics. 

With this kind of coordinated energy department, we can move ahead with 
a balanced, comprehensive program of increasing energy sources, reducing 
our consumption and increasing our energy independence. But I should em- 
phasize with equal force that the Secretary of this new department will not 
have unlimited or sole discretion within the Executive Branch to develop and 
promote the energy program. There is no reason why a balance between 
energy, on the one hand, and the protection of the environment, the health 
and safety of our citizens and the multiple use of our public lands, on the 
other, cannot be achieved. To insure that the latter considerations have an 
equal role in energy policy, I would keep separate from the new department 
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primarily responsible for energy those agencies whose primary responsibilities 
are for these other considerations. 

For example, many of the functions of the Department of Interior relate 
to energy, but the basic mission of that department is to manage the na- 
tion’s natural resources for all the public, not to promote energy develop- 
ment. While a sound energy policy will permit development and use of some 
of the energy resources which the government holds in trust for the public, 
the maintenance of Interior’s “stewardship” role for all uses will assure that 
energy does not become the dominant factor in public land management. 

Similarly, the agencies which are now charged with protection of public 
health and safety and with restoring and maintaining the quality of our en- 
vironment (e.g., the Nuclear Regulatory Commission and the EPA) must 
1emain as independent voices for these goals. 

Finally, other departments, such as Transportation and Housing and 
Urban Development must also play an important and upgraded role in 
carrying out a comprehensive energy program, by emphasizing energy con- 
servation in the industries they are charged to promote or regulate. 

As President, I will give the development of a coherent energy policy, and 
the creation of a government organization that can put it into effect, the 
highest priority. This is the kind of thinking that should have been going on 
inside the White House over the past few years. 

What is needed is organization, not continued chaos; leadership, not the 
passivity of the past two years. The energy problem is not insoluble if we 
meet it with the vision, determination, and competence that will come about 
only with a change of leadership. 





THE ENVIRONMENT 


When I was a boy growing up on the family farm in south Georgia, my 
friends and I, whenever we could escape from our chores and our school- 
work, lived in the woods and swamps. We fished, hunted, camped on. the 
banks of Choctawatchee and Kinchafoonee Creeks, gathered wild fruits 
and nuts, dug honey out of bee trees and hunted for arrowheads in the 
field. We still do these things, but as children we took the environment— 
the outdoors we called it then—for granted. 

By the time I entered public life, however, I realized that was no longer 
possible. When I served two terms in the Georgia Senate, I learned that 
powerful special interests were willing to bulldoze and pollute and destroy 
our priceless and irreplaceable streams and rivers, forests and fields, marshes 
and coastlands, for their own personal gain. 
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One day in 1970, while I was campaigning for governor, I was driving 
out of one of our Georgia cities, a city which then had serious air and water 
pollution problems, and I saw a flash of bronze in the air about twenty 
yards in front of my automobile. It was a wild turkey gobbler, and I asked 
myself as I watched him go off into the swamp if my daughter and her 
generation would ever have a chance to see a wild turkey gobbler in 
Georgia. 

Not, I knew, unless those of us who care about the environment are 
willing to fight for it against those who would destroy it. I became governor, 
and in the next four years I had plenty of opportunity to fight for the 
environment. 

We established the Georgia Heritage Trust to save our priceless historic 
sites from the bulldozers. We passed tougher anti-pollution laws. I vetoed, 
after much thought and much study, with much controversy, a major dam 
that the Corps of Engineers had for years been planning to build on the 
Flint River. 

In announcing my veto, I called upon Congress to examine the Corps of 
Engineers’ obvious bias in favor of dam construction, and to take a hard 
look at other Corps of Engineers’ projects across the country. As President, 
I intend to end the unnecessary construction of dams by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Too many federal agencies are insensitive to environmental concerns. 
Agencies which should be serving the public interest are instead serving 
the narrow special interests. They must either be gotten back on the right 
track or abolished. We need a President who is sensitive to environmental 
concerns and who will work hard for environmental quality. I intend to 
do that. 

The Nixon and Ford Administrations have shown no serious concern for 
our environment. The recent Ford parks proposal announced at Yellow- 
stone was a cynical attempt to cover up eight years of neglect of the national 
park system. But I doubt that many people were fooled by Mr. Ford’s 
eleventh-hour attempt to create a pro-environment record. 

Our people remember that the Nixon and Ford Administrations have re- 
fused to spend all the money allocated by Congress in the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. 

We remember how the Nixon-Ford Administrations refused to provide 
adequate funds even for maintenance of parks, wildlife refuges, forests 
and public lands. 

We remember how the Nixon and Ford Administrations impounded $9 
billion that was intended for construction of sewage treatment plants 
which would have cleaned up many of our streams and lakes and provided 


jobs as well. 
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We remember that the Nixon and Ford Administrations have vetoed 
bills to place reasonable curbs on strip mining abuses, have worked to 
cut the clean air act, and have opposed legislation that required pre-market 
notification and testing of toxic substances. 

We remember that the Nixon and Ford Administrations time after time 
refused to abide even by the letter, much less the spirit, of environmental 
protection laws, forcing citizens’ groups to take them to court. 

These are a few examples of the environmental record of this Admin- 
istration. In the years just ahead, we must meet many challenges if we 
are to maintain and improve the quality of our natural environment. 

One is the control of pollutants. What is at stake here is nothing less 
than the health of our people. We pay a heavy price for pollution. Health 
problems, lost work days, and damage to crops and physical property are 
only part of the price. The other is paid with human lives. 

The National Academy of Sciences has stated that air pollution causes 
the death of many thousands of Americans each year. Medical experts 
now estimate that 70 percent to 90 percent of human cancer is caused by 
environmental factors, and the cancer rate has been rising each year. 

This cannot be allowed to continue. 

We must vigorously enforce the pollution code and occupational health 
laws already on the books. We must preserve the nondegradation standards 
of the Clean Air Act. We must require the auto industry to meet the emis- 
sion control standards. And we must enforce the Water Pollution Control 
Act, and reach our goal of making our lakes and streams suitable for swim- 
ming and fishing. 

Now that we have the Toxic Substances Control Act after six years of 
Nixon-Ford opposition, we must see that it is vigorously implemented 
and enforced. Pre-market screening of new chemicals intended for commer- 
cial use is essential to preventing human and environmental exposure to 
dangerous compounds. Reacting to problems after diseases or irreparable 
environmental harm has occurred is not enough. The tragedy and human 
suffering resulting from the failure of the Republican Administration to 
control substances such as PCBs, Kepone, and vinyl chloride must not. con- 
tinue. Only prompt implementation of preventive policies will keep environ- 
mental and occupational problems from reaching epidemic proportions. 

Much of the environmental damage which now occurs can be prevented. 
The additional cost of responsible surface mining, or preventing oil spills, 
or cleaning auto and power plant emissions is low, compared to the costs 
to society and future generations if we fail to act. 

The greatest pollution threat of all is the spreading of plutonium among 
the nations of the world. Immediate action to stop this proliferation of 
atomic wastes should be led by our own country. 
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We need far more research to find environmentally sound ways to achieve 
economic goals without unacceptable pollution damage. My administra- 
tion will support such research and will encourage a greater effort by the 
private sector. We have never put the best brains in this country to work 
in a concerted effort to find ways to live in greater environmental harmony. 
I intend to do that. 

It is not possible to discuss environmental pollution without considering 
energy. 

In many cases, pollution is a direct result of energy production or use. 
Obviously, we must use energy, and one of the most difficult challenges 
we face is to provide sufficient energy while maintaining environmental 
quality. 

This task is made more difficult by the fact that we as a nation do not 
have a comprehensive energy policy. It is time we had the leadership that 
will accept the great challenge of reconciling our energy needs with our 
environmental needs. 

Several elements of my energy policy relate directly to the environ- 
ment. One is the need for an aggressive program of energy conservation. 
We need to make our automobiles more fuel-efficient, and we also need 
to reduce automobile exhaust emissions. 

We need to make better use of recycled materials, to better manage our 
solid wastes and to realize the fuel savings which recycling offers. 

We need national leadership in finding more efficient uses of our con- 
ventional energy resources. It makes environmental sense and it saves mon- 
ey if we can save oil and coal in the ground rather than to extract and waste 
these valuable energy sources. 

We must do more to find alternative energy sources. We need to recog- 
nize that our oil supplies are limited, and we need to rely more on our coal 
resources. Also, solar energy has already begun to provide us with new 
energy at little environmental cost, and holds the promise of a far greater 
contribution in the future. 

Promising as it is, solar energy research and development has gotten 
little attention or money from the Nixon and Ford Administrations. Ex- 
cessive emphasis has been on development of atomic power, and particularly 
the breeder reactor. 

In developing a national energy policy, the government should not try to 
do the job alone. The energy boom town cycle, which threatens the quality of 
life in our coastal and western states, must be broken by an adequate pro- 
gram of planning and federal assistance to local communities. With the 
energy crisis, as with other crises we have met as a nation, government, 
industry and the public must all do our part. And make no mistake about it, 
it is still a crisis which threatens our economy, our national security as well 
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as our environment. The gas lines may have disappeared. The problems 
have not. 

Another of my top priorities as President will be to reverse the deteriora- 
tion and systematic neglect of parks, refuges, forests and the public lands 
which has characterized the Nixon-Ford years. 

These areas offer priceless opportunities for us to refresh ourselves amid 
the tensions of our fast paced world. 

On weekends when I was governor, my wife and I often rode the wild 
rivers of Georgia in rafts, canoes and kayaks. We panned successfully for 
gold in a remote north Georgia stream. We visited wildlife programs on 
isolated game preserves. Our favorite place was Cumberland Island, off the 
southeast Georgia coast, where you can watch sea turtles coming ashore 
to lay their eggs in the early summer. I want future generations to be able 
to have those same experiences. 

Our public lands, representing an enormous national investment, are 
being badly mismanaged. Significant advantages can accrue to our people, 
including substantial employment opportunities simply by improving, pre- 
serving and enjoying this great national heritage. 

We must maintain and restore the parks, forests, refuges, wilderness areas 
and other public lands already held in trust for all of us, and we must step 
up our acquisition of other natural and recreational areas. 

Wildlife is a prime indicator of the health of our environment. We must 
recognize that habitat destruction and pollution are the major threats to 
wildlife today. Endangered species pose particular problems. Once they 
disappear we can never bring them back. We must deal with all of them, 
from the great whales to the most minute plant, wisely and reverently. 

As a former naval officer, and as a saltwater fisherman, I am deeply 
concerned about our oceans. The oceans are a major source of food and 
recreation. But the oceans are also the ultimate repository for most of our 
pollutants. We do not have even a basic understanding of their full impact 
on ocean life. The ocean floors offer rich mineral resources, but we do not 
know what environmental problems, with our country taking the lead in 
international cooperation to preserve the oceans for future generations. 

To maintain environmental quality, and to improve the quality of life 
for our people is an essential goal, and in its pursuit we must act respon- 
sibly. The population explosion around the world must be addressed by 
effective family planning programs, to make every child a wanted child. 

It makes little sense, if we are concerned about the quality of life, to talk 
about having to choose between employment and the environment or be- 
tween enough energy and environmental quality. 

Pollution control does not prevent economic progress. This is a tremendous 
new industry which can give us many new jobs and a better quality of life 
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at the same time. We must have all three: employment, energy, and a decent 
environment. 

I will work to achieve this goal. I will direct our nation’s great technologi- 
cal know-how toward finding solutions to our urgent problems. 

The President has a responsibility to the people who elect him. But he 
also has a responsibility to future generations. The President is their steward. 
I intend to be a worthy steward and to see that we pass on to our children, 
and our children’s children, an environment and a country of which we can 


be proud. 





Need for New Policies 


The quality of our environment is something that has always been very 
important to me. I believe the future quality of our lives depends to a great 
extent on the quality of our environment. My childhood years on the 
family farm taught me to respect the land and its resources, and developed 
in me a conservation ethic of which I am very proud. 

This country must wisely manage its finite air, water and mineral resources. 
Wise management necessitates sound conservation measures and stringent 
environmental protection measures. Our goal must be an environment of 
high quality rather than a barely tolerable one. 

Immediate action is required to maintain the quality of our lives. Toxic 
pollutants have been introduced into the environment, the workplaces, and 
the cities. Environmental factors now cause between 70 and 90 percent of 
all human cancers. Toxic substances such as polychlorinated biphenyls 
(PCB), mercury, asbestos, and lead are known to have serious adverse effects 
on human health. The time has come to reduce and control these substances 
and to test new chemicals before they are marketed. Therefore, I support 
a strong Toxic Substances Control Act. 

We must vigorously enforce the pollution control laws already enacted. 
We must preserve the nondegradation standards of the Clean Air Act. 
We must not retreat from the goals of both the Clean Air Act and the Water 
Pollution Control Act. Continuing to postpone the air and water quality 
standards and deadlines only penalizes the industries and municipalities 
who have acted in good faith to curtail pollutant discharges. It is essential 
that industrial and publicly owned operations use the best technology 
available to control the release of pollutants into the environment. 

While I believe most Americans appreciate our land and water resources, 
often the policies of our government do not reflect the same appreciation. 
America’s national parks, forests, wildlife refuges and public lands are cry- 
ing for leadership and concern from our government. Each of us owns a 
piece of the 750 million acres that comprise these lands. However, too often 
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in the past these lands have been mismanaged to the benefit of special 
interests rather than directed for the public good. 

I believe that mining has no place in our National Park System and that 
the mining now allowed in six units of the system should be terminated. 
The park system is overcrowded, understaffed and underfunded. It is in 
need of significantly more land, especially near the urban areas. The Na- 
tional Forests still continue to be abused by excessive clearcutting, without 
proper consideration for impacts upon aesthetics, watersheds and wildlife. 
A 104 year old mining law still applies to most of the public lands. 

I have, for a long time now, supported the enactment of uniform surface 
mining regulations. Perhaps the most serious environmental insults have 
been the White House’s 1974 and 1975 vetoes of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act. Moreover, the uncontrolled push for energy develop- 
ment in the West threatens that region’s fragile land and limited water 
resources. 

The past administration simply has not shown concern or leadership 
towards preserving the quality of our environment. A continuation of past 
management practices for the protection of our natural resources and en- 
vironment is simply unacceptable. An immediate priority of the Carter Ad- 
ministration will be reestablishing the integrity of our land and resource 
management agencies. Our environmental programs must be free of political 
intervention and carried out with independence and strength. 

I believe the difference between the past administration’s and my 
philosophy towards the environment is readily apparent. The record of 
neglect in the past is clear. My record of environmental concern as Governor 
of Georgia is equally clear. It makes little sense to talk about the quality of 
our lives without talking about the quality of the environment. I will bring 
concern for the quality of the environment to the White House. 


Environmental Protection Agency 


The United States Environmental Protection Agency was created by 
Executive order with consent of the Congress in December 1970. It brought 
together a number of governmental organizations with responsibilities in air 
and water quality, pesticide regulation, solid waste management, noise 
abatement and radiation control. The public and the states welcomed the 
formation of a central federal agency to deal with our ever growing environ- 
mental problems. 

Recently, EPA has been increasingly criticized for a variety of delays and 
failures. Its image in the eyes of the public is probably lower now than at 
any other time since its formation. State administrators are confused about 
EPA program directions, deadlines and federal-state relationships. Con- 
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servation groups have been forced to go to court repeatedly to get EPA to 
do its job. 

Although EPA can be criticized for poor performance, in many instances 
the fault lies with the administration. From the beginning, the White House 
hamstrung EPA’s operations by appointing inexperienced and “political” 
people into key policy making and decision making positions. The Presi- 
dent’s Office of Management and Budget uses the ironically titled “quality 
of life” review to slow cr stall proposed EPA regulations. Staffing and fund- 
ing limits imposed by OMB forced EPA to select which congressional re- 
quirements it would address. The Presidential impoundment of waste treat- 
ment plant construction funds slowed the progress of water clean-up pro- 
grams. For this and other reasons, many municipalities will not meet the 
1977 deadlines outlined in the Water Pollution Control Act of 1972. 

EPA must do a better job in a number of areas. Public participation, in- 
cluding input from states, municipalities and citizens’ groups should be a 
principal tool in the planning and decision making process. In the past EPA 
has often failed to accept and profit from the advice and experience of 
knowledgeable professionals in academic and research organizations and 
regulatory officials at the state and local level. Proper communications with 
the states and less direction by OMB, with a more cooperative spirit on the 
part of EPA, would improve EPA’s record with the Congress and the public. 

Considering that it has always been under administrations with low envi- 
ronmental priorities, EPA must not take all the blame. I believe that the 
majority of EPA’s problems can be solved by the Carter Administration, 
which will care about our environment and the enforcement of pollution 
control laws. 





Air Pollution—Clean Air Act 


Every day we breathe about 16,000 quarts of air; this air too often 
contains levels of pollutants such as carbon monoxide, sulfur oxides and 
particulate matter, which are injurious to our own health. There is no 
longer any doubt about the correlation between air pollution, and respira- 
tory and cardiovascular diseases—problems which are particularly severe for 
our children and our older citizens. The National Academy of Sciences 
estimates that each year polluted air may cause some 4,000 deaths and may 
cause some 4 million sick days to be taken. In addition, air pollution costs 
us billions of dollars each year in damage to crops and property. 

Controlling air pollution is not just a luxury to be pursued when it is 
convenient. It is a critical component of a successful national health pro- 
gram, and it is vital to preserving agricultural and natural resources. 

In 1970, Congress began the task of cleaning up the nation’s air with the 
passage of the Clean Air Act. The Environmental Protection Agency was 
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created to consolidate environmental responsibilities, and its first major 
mission was the implementation of this law. The Clean Air Act required EPA 
to establish uniform air quality standards for all our country’s regions, and 
the act mandated a program to prevent deterioration of air quality where it 
is already high. To meet these overall goals, EPA was directed to reduce 
automobile emissions by 90 percent, control discharges from both old and 
new industrial plants, and set and enforce additional standards to control 
especially hazardous air pollutants such as asbestos and mercury. 

But the Ford Administration—and the Nixon regime before it—has con- 
sistently acted to undermine the goals of the Clean Air Act by its delay in 
setting standards and its lax enforcement. 

The automobile manufacturers have dragged their feet and have found a 
sympathetic ear in the White House. Far from insisting that the requirements 
of the act be met in 1975, President Ford has lobbied to push the compliance 
date back to 1982—a 12 year instead of a 5 year clean-up program. 

President Ford has sought to weaken the nondegradation provision of 
the Clean Air Act, the only available tool for preserving the air quality in 
regions where it is still pristine. In September, the President presented a 
program ostensibly designed to restore and expand our national park sys- 
tem; yet he has been unwilling to support the very policies which will en- 
sure that the air quality in our parks remains high. 

Some 400,000 children living principally in urban areas suffer from lead 
poisoning. EPA regulations to remove lead from gasoline have been under 
consideration since 1971. But bureaucratic lethargy, long court battles, and 
a recent EPA capitulation to industry pressure have resulted in 5 years of 
constant postponement of requirements to remove lead from gasoline and 
have caused a failure to significantly reduce lead levels in the inner city. 

Finally, of the 247 designated air quality control regions in the country, 
over half have failed to meet the established ambient air quality standards 
for one or more air pollutants, even though these standards were to have 
been met by July 1, 1975. 

I will renew this country’s commitment to clean air. Automobile manufac- 
turers must be required to meet the emission standards of the Clean Air Act 
just as soon as lead times allow. I support the nondegradation clause of the 
Clean Air Act. Major new plants should be required to use the best available 
pollution control technology to clean up their emissions, and a strong enforce- 
ment program is needed to ensure that these standards are met. As a means 
of solving both our urban air pollution problem and our energy crisis, I will 
encourage programs to help our cities become less dependent on the 
automobile. : 

The Ford Administration’s record of constant postponement of air quality 
standards and deadlines has penalized those industries which have acted in 
good faith to meet the goals of the Act. It is high time that we had a President 
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who is willing to stick to the commitments to clean air made by the 1970 Act. 
While I was Governor of Georgia, out of a total of 3,000 air pollution 
sources, 2,900 operated under permits, and the remaining 100 were under 
compliance schedules. By concentrating on the 500 largest sources, Georgia 
has achieved a 20 percent reduction in air pollution. This is a record of 
which I am proud, and one which a Carter Administration will continue 
throughout the country. 





Water Pollution Control 


The Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1972 created goals and dead- 
lines for cleaning up our nation’s waters. Specifically, the act set a national 
goal for elimination of pollutant discharges by 1985 with an interim goal 
of fishable, swimmable waters by 1983. The act also established water pollu- 
tion standards pertaining to industrial and municipal discharges. These 
standards were designed to be met by 1977. More stringent standards were 
to be enforced by 1983. 

Unfortunately, it is now clear that many industries and municipalities 
will not meet the 1977 standards. In addition, the 1983 goal may be impos- 
sible to meet in some areas because of high levels of nonpoint sources of pol- 
lution. However, there is no justification for weakening our attack on water 
pollution. We need to look no further than the past few months to see the 
harmful impacts on the waters from toxic chemicals like kepone, arsenic, and 
PCBs. Instead of retreating, our government, at all levels, must intensify 
their efforts toward cleaner waters. 

Many industries have acted in good faith by installing costly technology 
to meet the 1977 standards. A wholesale extension of the 1977 standards 
would be unfair to these industries while rewarding the others which have 
not acted. Additional delays in meeting the 1977 and the 1983 standards 
will mean that our waters will suffer from further degradation, and the costs 
of eventual clean up will be that much greater. 

The federal grant program for construction of waste treatment plants 
has been most successful and should be continued. Beyond contributing to 
pollution control, an estimated 67,000 new jobs are created from every 
billion dollars of federal grants. Many construction programs began late 
because of the impoundment of funds by the past administration. Therefore, 
many communities will not meet the 1977 requirements. But with the aid of 
the grants, local governments can and must be required to correct their 
existing water pollution problems. 

While working towards the water quality goals set forth four years 
ago, we must intensify our efforts in the problem areas of toxic chemicals 
and nonpoint source pollution. Toxic chemicals must be prevented from 
entering our nation’s waters. The 1972 Act calls for control of toxic 
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chemicals, but over the past four years, two administrations have not initi- 
ated any action. Under a Carter Administration, citizens’ groups will not 
have to go to court to get action against toxic pollutants as they have 
had to do during the past four years. Control of toxic chemicals will be 
an immediate priority in my administration. 

We must also attack nonpoint sources of pollution which include fer- 
tilizer, pesticide and sediment runoff from argricultural lands as well 
as urban runoff and runoff from mined and timbered areas. These difficult 
to control sources may constitute as much as 50 percent of the water pol- 
lution problem. 

The costs of cleaning up our nation’s waters are indeed great. However, 
the long-term cost of not cleaning up the waters will be much greater. 
The public wants and deserves water in which to swim and fish, and water 
that is safe for drinking. Now is not the time to retreat in our commitment 
to clean water. 


Solid Waste Disposal 


Our nation is becoming increasingly aware that the present solid waste 
storage, collection and disposal practices are inadequate. The high costs of 
trash collection and disposal plague most of our municipalities. Communi- 
ties are running out of landfill space. Moreover, many landfills are poorly 
designed to begin with which perpetrates environmental damage, Hazard- 
ous wastes pose special disposal problems which local governments generally 
are not equipped to address. There are no uniform solid waste management 
regulations and very little federal economic and research support for state 
solid waste programs. 

The principal problem for solid waste managers is the continuing increase 
in material consumption and subsequent solid waste disposal. I believe that 
conservation measures must be applied to lessen our consumption of products 
and materials while recycling those that we do use. Containers and pack- 
aging are, by weight, the largest portion of the municipal solid waste stream. 
Per capita consumption in this area increased 44 percent from 1958 to 1971. 
Moreover, less than 10 percent of the residential and commercial wastes 
were recycled in 1973. It is time that each of us consider using less and 
recycling more. 

In densely populated areas, resource recovery systems can produce sub- 
stantial amounts of energy from solid wastes. Economies of scale show that 
not all solid wastes are available for energy recovery. However, in the next 
9 to 15 years, it may be possible to meet 2 percent of our energy require- 
ments through resource recovery systems. In smaller areas, source separa- 
tion techniques can recycle much of the solid waste load. In addition, it may 
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be possible to compost some of the biodegradable wastes and produce a fer- 
tilizer for our lawns, gardens and farms. 

I believe that the states have the major role for planning and action in 
solid waste management. The federal government should establish national 
goals and provide research and other assistance to the states. Hazardous 
wastes require particular attention and federal-state coordination. Existing 
legislation authorizes the Environmental Protection Agency and the En- 
ergy Research and Development Administration to address solid waste 
management and resource recovery. However, an attitude of neglect from 
the White House limits EPA’s effectiveness and allows ERDA to do 
virtually nothing in this area. This will not be the case in the Carter 
Administration. 





Corps of Engineers 


The “civil works” program is only a portion of the extensive responsi- 
bilities of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. The civil works budget, which 
includes funds for dam building and other major civil construction projects, 
has been a little over two billion dollars per year. This is less than the Corps’ 
military construction budget. However, the Corps’ civil works activities are 
extremely visible, and they have a direct impact upon the public. 

I have stated many times that as President I will halt the construction 
of unnecessary dams by the Corps of Engineers. The Corps’ civil works pro- 
gram must be redirected for the well-being of both the American public and 
the agency itself. As an engineer, I recognize the Corps’ competence in en- 
gineering design and construction management. In the past, however, the 
Corps’ planning and evaluation procedures for particular civil works proj- 
ects have too often been shown to be incomplete, misleading and politically 
inspired, Similarly, the Corps has often justified uneconomical and environ- 
mentally daraging projects under the guise of false flood control, navigation, 
hydropower generation and recreational benefits. 

When I was Governor of Georgia, I thoroughly reviewed the Corps’ 
Spewrell Bluff Dam proposed for the Flint River. In my analysis, I found 
that many of the Corps’ assumptions and projections were misleading, 
exaggerated or just plain incorrect. I vetoed the dam. 

Corps’ projects in the past have contributed to the quality of life in our 
nation. The benefits of flood control, hydropower and navigation are well 
known. Existing projects which are still working in the general public interest 
should be maintained. Projects now under construction which are clearly 
sound from economic, environmental and other viewpoints should be com- 
pleted. Each new project must be subjected to careful study on environ- 
mental as well as economic factors. Only those projects which are clearly 
justified should be allowed to proceed. 
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However, we must realize that the federal government’s dam building era 
is coming to an end. Most beneficial projects have been built. It is time that 
the Corps enters a new phase for the overall benefit of the general public. My 
administration will provide leadership in redirecting the activities of the 
Corps so that they will enhance the national interest and the quality of our 


lives. 


America’s Wilderness 


The National Wilderness Preservation System was created by federal 
legislation in 1964. The Congress acted to insure that key areas of our country 
remain untouched by human activity as a legacy for future generations. The 
1964 legislation stated that “a wilderness, in contrast with those areas where 
man and his own works dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized as 
an area where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man, 
where man himself is a visitor who does not remain.” 

But under eight years of Republican neglect, our nation’s wilderness has 
become a vanishing resource, and much of what is left still remains un- 
protected. The 1964 Wilderness Act set aside 9.1 million acres for protec- 
tion and mandated a ten-year study of additional areas which should be 
included in our wilderness system. However, since 1964 only 4.2 million 
acres have been added to the system, while approximately 30 million acres 
of recommended wilderness await congressional action. 

A Carter Administration will provide the leadership needed to complete 
action on the recommended wilderness additions. While governor, I sup- 
ported the addition of the Okefenokee Swamp, Wolf and Blackbeard Is- 
lands, Ellicotts Rock, and the Cohuttas Forest into the Wilderness System 
in Georgia. As President, I will work with the Congress, and the state and 
local governments to ensure that those roadless and primitive areas still re- 
maining are considered for inclusion in the wilderness system. The official 
designation of the areas currently under study must be facilitated. 

It is time we focused attention on expanding the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. The Congress approved the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act in 1968. At 
that time, five rivers were included in the system. ‘I‘wenty-seven other rivers 
were designated for study, but even after eight years, only about half of the 
studies have been completed. 

As Governor of Georgia, I learned that the long term values of free flowing 
rivers often far exceed the benefits obtained from damming and develop- 
ment. This is one of the reasons that I vetoed a proposed Corps of Engineers’ 
Dam on Georgia’s Flint River, As President, I will insure that the values of 
our free flowing rivers are properly considered before they are dammed and 
developed by the federal government. 
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The Carter Administration will bring to the White House both the vision 
and the sensitivity needed to preserve our natural heritage. I believe that the 
people of this country understand the importance of safeguarding these 
precious resources. My administration will be determined to preserve these 
lands for ours and future generations. 





Managing the Public Lands 


The public lands administered by. the Department of Interior’s Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM) comprise 450 million acres—276 million in 
Alaska, which is 60 percent of all the federally owned lands. These public 
lands are separate from our nation’s national parks, national wildlife refuges 
and national forests. However, many of these refuges, parks and forests were 
derived from the BLM public lands. t 

Every American owns a share of our public lands, and every American 
has a stake in their wise use and balanced management. The federal govern- 
ment must decide which ones will be preserved and which ones used for out- 
door recreation, mining, grazing and timber production. Our public land’s 
administrators require increased funding and personnel to effectively man- 
age their resources. They also need a new law that gives a clear statement of 
philosophy and management mandate. The administrators also need en- 
couragement from the White House to manage the lands, not for the special 
interests, but for the general public good. 

Major problems exist on the public lands, and these have not been 
addressed in the last few years. Perhaps one-third of our public grazing lands 
suffer from overgrazing and erosion. A 104 year old mining law still partly 
governs the mineral development on these lands, to the consternation of 
mining interests and conservationists. In many cases, the administrators 
continue to place the needs of watershed management and wildlife behind 
other uses. 

Some well-meaning citizens who see these problems on the public lands 
call for giving control of these lands to the individual states. I sympathize 
with this view, but I believe White House concern, not neglect, for the public 
lands can adequately address the problems. 





National Forests 


Around the turn of the century, our citizens were aroused by the environ- 
mental abuses that accompanied the cutting of virgin forests. This public 
outcry led to the National Forest System, managed not only for timber 
resources, but for fish and wildlife habitats, watershed protection and 


recreational use. 
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The Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act of 1960 defined the role of the 
Forest Service in managing our public forests, but forest stewardship and 
multiple use management is no easy task. This is especially true because while 
“untouched areas” must be preserved, the nation also needs more developed 
recreation areas and timber production. The Forest Service predicts a rapid 
increase in timber demand which could result in increased destruction of 
fish and wildlife habitat. It is impossible for our forests to be all things to 
all people. 

I believe that our National Forests must continue to supply the nation with 
significant amounts of timber. However, wholesale conversion of eastern 
hardwood to softwood forests in order to increase timber production is not 
appropriate within the multiple use concept. The National Forests must not 
become tree farms, devoid of diversity. 

Furthermore, environmental abuses from timber harvesting cannot con- 
tinue. Clearcutting must only be practiced on small cuts where slopes, soil, 
and aesthetics permit—and then only after consideration of watershed pro- 
tection, and wildlife and recreation losses. In order to achieve true multiple 
use, we must (1) allow public participation in forest management planning 
(2) limit timber production on lands where the costs exceed the economic 
return (3) reforest denuded lands (4) minimize the impacts of constructing 
permanent and logging roads in the forests and (5) harvest timber to main- 
tain sustained yields. 

The National Forest System is an important American resource. The new 
forestry legislation will assist the forest administrators in managing the 
forests for multiple use and sustained yield. However, legislation is not 
enough. The White House must demonstrate a concern for our public forest 
resources. In the past few years, that concern has been missing. 


National Parks 


As one who has grown up knowing and loving the outdoors, I am saddened 
at the increasing deterioration and mismanagement of our national parks. 
These public lands, held in trust for each and every one of our citizens, 
provide recreation, a chance to escape the city, and an cpportunity for 
solace and serenity for millions of American and foreign visitors each year. 

Begun in 1872 with Yellowstone Park, our National Park System now com- 
prises 288 separate areas, spread over 31 million acres. Our parks system 
has served as an example for many other countries. In the last 15 years, the 
number of visitors to our national parks and recreation areas has tripled from 
71 million visitor days in 1960 to 239 million visitor days last year. During 
this same period, 102 new park areas have been added to our system. I am 
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particularly proud of one of these, the Cumberland Island National Sea- 
shore in Georgia. 

Yet the National Park Service has been consistently denied the rangers 
and the resources it needs to keep our parks safe and well maintained. Trails 
are rutted; historic buildings are falling in disrepair; campsites are over- 
crowded and poorly serviced; and park concessions are being turned over 
to large companies without competitive bidding thereby making our parks 
more expensive than they need be. 

Last August, for the first time in the 103 year history of our national 
parks, a park was closed as a public health hazard. After contamination of 
the water supply at Crater Lake National Park, visitors became sick and 
thousands of others were turned away. A Senate committee later found the 
reason. One third of the staff authorized by Congress for Crater Lake was 
never hired and one of the missing staff was a plumber who would have been 
responsible for testing and maintaining the water system. In the words of 
the Senate committee, “Had Crater Lake been adequately staffed, the 
episode would not have occurred.” 

Development of our urban park system has been tragically neglected. The 
few urban parks we have are plagued by the same deterioration, and an in- 
crease in crime rate, all for lack of adequate resources. 

Over half of our citizens now live in cities whose populations exceed a 
million or more, but only 8 percent of our parks are in urban areas. The 
“Parks for People” program of the early 70’s was scrapped as “too expen- 
sive,” even though urban parks cost about 90 cents per visitor to operate 
compared to $3.20 in some of our other parks. Until Congress demanded 
action, the Park Service was not even permitted to do a study of the need 
for urban park and recreation areas. 

It is our urban residents, for whom the great parks such as Yellowstone 
exist only in a picture postcard, who most need the opportunities a park 
provides. To them, however, the administration has turned a deaf ear. 

Under a Carter Administration, our park system will be restored and 
protected. The Park Service will be allowed to tell the President, the 
Congress, and the people what it needs to keep our parks in good repair 
and not be silenced by an unsympathetic bureaucratic superstructure. The 
people who enjoy our park areas, not just those who make money from them, 
will have a voice in deciding how they are run and where new parks should 
be developed. The tangle of government agencies which now cannot hope 
to manage the parks fairly or efficiently will be unraveled. I will ensure the 
full funding of the Land and Water Conservation Fund to permit parallel 
development of state and local park and recreation areas. Urban parks must 
be developed through an intensive review by the Secretary of Interior of 
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urban recreational needs, followed by action on these proposals which the 
Ford Administration has ignored. 

We need a President whose commitment to maintaining our natural areas 
is demonstrated year in and year out—not just two months before a Presi- 
dential election. As the trustee of the natural areas with which this country 
is especially blessed, the occupant of the White House must become a strong 
advocate for and protector of our natural resources, 





Wildlife Refuges 


The National Wildlife Refuge System began with the establishment of 
a three-acre refuge, Pelican Island, in Florida in 1903. Today, as many 
as 379 refuges cover approximately 34 million acres. The primary objective 
of the Refuge System is to preserve and manage the vital habitat of en- 
dangered species and millions of waterfowl and other wildlife. Refuges 
have been established for many: species ranging from waterfowl to the 
buffalo to the whooping crane. Moreover, the Refuge System provides 
recreational, educational, historical, and scenic values for the benefit 
of the entire nation. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has jurisdiction over the Wildlife 
Refuge System. At one time, the refuges received dynamic management 
from the Service’s Washington headquarters. However, beginning: three 
or four years ago, the White House placed stringent limits on the number 
of permanent employees the service could hire. These staff ceilings, coupled 
with inadequate funding, have inhibited maintenance, rehabilitation and 
improvement of the facilities on refuges. The present administration has 
demonstrated a general attitude of neglect towards the Refuge System. 
It has stranded the System far short of the wildlife habitat and land man- 
agement system it has intended to be. 

In 1975, the present administration attempted to transfer three major 
games ranges from the possession of the Refuge System to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Bureau of Land Management. This was a typical 
move indicative of the administration’s attitude toward the System. Shortly 
after the administration’s proposal, Congress overwhelmingly passed leg- 
islation which kept the Refuge System intact. 

The Carter Administration will turn the previous attitude of neglect 
into one of concern, The Refuge System lacks a mandate as to the purposes 
and objectives for its management, The System requires an independent 
organizational identity within the Fish and Wildlife Service and more 
realistic funding and manpower ceilings. Presently the morale of Refuge 
System employees is low because of the vacillating priorities within the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 
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The Carter Administration will address these problems. More importantly, 
the Carter Administration will bring a conservation philosophy to the 
White House. I believe this is what the National Wildlife Refuge—and 
all the federally owned lands—most need. 





Endangered Species 


Abundant and diverse fish, wildlife and plant species are essential to our 
enjoyment of the natural world, as well as our own survival. Each species 
is unique and plays a significant role in the earth’s ecosystem. Our fish, 
wildlife and plant resources act as an indicator of the health of our environ- 
ment. I believe that when they have trouble surviving we should seriously 
examine the quality of our environment. 

When I was Governor of Georgia, the General Assembly passed endan- 
gered species legislation. The Georgia Endangered Wildlife Act of 1973 
authorized protection of rare and endangered species of plants and animals. 
I am especially interested in the protection of rare and endangered plants. 
As Governor of Georgia, I supported and subsequently approved the 1973 
Wildflower Protection Act. This act discourages massive removal of rare 
wildflowers from public lands. The Sea Oats Protection Act was also en- | 
acted under my administration. Sea Oats are a form of vegetation which 
help coastal sand dunes avoid erosion. 

Public participation should be an important factor in all governmental 
planning and decision making. I am especially proud that my administra- 
tion organized the first State of Georgia Conference on Endangered Species. 
The conference provided specialists and interested citizens the opportunity 
to contribute to the actual planning stages of the endangered species 
program. 

Congress passed the Federal Endangered Species Act in 1973. Its principal 
purposes were to provide a program for the conservation of endangered and 
threatened species. It established means whereby the vital habitats of these 
species could be conserved. The 1973 Act also included protection for en- 
dangered plants as well as fish and wildlife. 

However, legislation is often not enough, Protection of our threatened and 
endangered species requires a strong commitment from the White House. 
So far, the 1973 Endangered Species Act is being implemented at a snail’s 
pace. The Endangered Species Act calls for designation of critical habitats 
for wildlife, fish and plants; but so far, the critical habitat for most species 
have not even been identified. The Carter Administration will accelerate 
the implementation of the programs to protect endangered species. 

Protection of habitats is the crucial factor in reversing the decline in a 
number of species. Population expansion, urbanization and resource utiliza- 
tion have destroyed millions of acres of natural environment. Wildlife must 
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have these areas to survive. The damming of our rivers often eliminates 
some of our most productive habitats. The National Wildlife Refuge System 
was established to protect a variety of habitats, but it is not nearly large 
enough to compensate for what has already been lost. Inadequate funding 
and personnel during the present administration has had severe impact 
upon the programs and maintenance in the refuges. 

I strongly favor legislation to establish federal-state “non-game” wildlife 
programs to accompany existing federal-state “game” wildlife programs. 

This nation’s wildlife, fish and plants are an integral part of our environ- 
ment. Conservation and careful management can protect these resources 
for the benefit of ours and future generations. As President, I will see that our 


programs to protect endangered species are adequately funded and 
implemented. 





Managing the Coastal Zones 


The health, viability and production of our oceanic and coastal environ- 
ments must be maintained. The oceans provide the earth’s atmosphere with 
vast quantities of oxygen and are the medium of life for fish and marine 
mammals. Our coastal wetlands and estuaries are the most biologically 
productive areas on earth. The survival of the oceans is closely tied to the 
health of the coastal environment. 

During the next decade, the coastal areas and the outer continental shelf 
(OCS) will become the focus of substantial oil and gas exploration, develop- 
ment and production. If not conducted wisely and carefully, these activities 
could have a detrimental impact upon the oceans and our coasts. Both state 
and federal governments must ensure that only responsible OCS develop- 
ment takes place. 

I believe the states should be involved early on in the OCS leasing process. _ 
Legislation in this Congress [Outer Continental Shelf Act Amendments and 
Coastal Zone Management Act Amendments] promotes joint federal-state 
involvement in the planning and operation of OCS activities. 

I support the 1976 Coastal Zone Management Act amendments. These 
amendments will provide our coastal states with federal assistance for 
planning and mitigating the impact of OCS energy development. Such 
planning should be concerned with the problems of oil refinery site selection. 
The planning should consider the likely increase in coastal populations and 
address the protection of wetlands, beaches and other natural areas. Sec- 
ondary industrial and commercial development in the coastal areas may 
prove to be more of a threat to the coastal ecosystem than the primary 
impact from oil and gas operations. Coastal states should consider the effects 
of OCS development on their tourism, recreation and fishing industries. 
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The Ford Administration’s opposition to the OCS Act Amendments 
’ resulted in the failure of the Congress to pass the legislation this year. Mean- 
while, the administration has moved ahead on oil and gas leasing programs 
which have permitted minimal involvement by the states and the public. The 
Ford Administration also went ahead with plans for leasing off-shore 
Alaskan regions which were labeled by the President’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality as more environmentally risky than other regions. 

I believe that the best available technology should be employed in oil and 
gas exploration as well as in extraction, transportation and oil spill cleanup. 
While our OCS reserves can provide significant amounts of energy, we must 
realize that resources such as wetlands and ocean fisheries are very precious 
and should not be sacrificed. I am convinced that federal-state cooperation 
and concern can ensure responsible OCS development. 





The Wetlands 


This nation’s wetlands are a most valuable resource. They must be pro- 
tected. Both coastal and inland wetlands offer opportunities for fishing, 
hunting, boating, hiking, birdwatching and general appreciation of nature. 
They provide valuable habitat for wildlife and serve as breeding, feeding 

and wintering areas for waterfowl. Wetlands perform pollution control 
activities at no cost to the taxpayer. They filter out nutrients, capture toxic 
materials that would otherwise pollute our lakes and streams, and produce 
enormous amounts of oxygen at the same time. 

Coastal wetlands retain the silt that often settles in our navigation chan- , 
nels, necessitating costly dredging. This silt also damages shellfish beds. ‘These 
wetlands are the spawning and nursery areas for fish and shellfish, which 
supply an important source of high quality and protein-rich food. Our salt- 
water, commercial and sport fisheries are heavily dependent on the coastal 
wetlands. They also act as a buffer for hurricanes and ocean storms. 

While many of us recognize the benefits of coastal wetlands, we often do 
not appreciate those that lie inland. Roughly 85 percent of the nation’s wet- 
lands are inland. Our inland wetlands collect water during heavy rains and 
thereby reduce flooding. Wetlands release water slowly, which lessens the 
impact of drier periods. They also recharge ground water and aquifers. Many 
farmers and ranchers must utilize ground water for livestock and irrigation. 
Millions of Americans also depend on ground water and aquifers for their 
drinking water. 

Studies have shown the enormous value of the wetlands to all of us. Coastal 
wetlands may be worth up to $80,000 per acre and inland wetlands are worth 
as much as $50,000 per acre. But our present economic system does not 
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transfer this value to individual owners. Therefore, wetlands will continue 
to be destroyed until the government takes steps to protect them. 

Two hundred years ago, the area now encompassing the lower 48 states 
had approximately 120 million acres of wetlands; today we have only 70 
million acres left. Within the last 20 years, we’ve lost six million acres of 
wetlands. As governor, I took steps to stop the destruction of this valuable 
resource by strengthening Georgia’s Coastal Zone Act and controlling stream 
channelization. As President, I will encourage wetland protection programs 
at the local and state levels. I will also coordinate the federal agencies whose 
activities have an impact on the wetlands. Some states have assumed wet- 
land protection responsibilities. Until others are ready, the federal govern- 
ment must protect this valuable resource. 


The Oceans 


As a former naval officer and a weekend sailor and saltwater fisherman, 
I am deeply concerned about our oceans and the possible adverse impacts 
our activities may be having upon them. Oceans moderate the world’s 
climate, serve as a primary source of water vapor for rain, and contribute 
significant amounts of oxygen to the atmosphere. Moreover, we are just 
beginning to realize the importance of the oceans as a mineral and food 
resource. 

While we are turning increasingly to the oceans for resources, we may 
be destroying some of their potential benefits for mankind in the process. 
The oceans are the ultimate repository for most of the pollutants we inject 
into the environment, yet we remain relatively ignorant of their full impact 
on ocean life. The ocean floors offer rich mineral resources, but we do not 
know the environmental consequences of removing them for our use. 

I have a longstanding commitment to protect the oceans and the animals 
that live therein. The United Nations Conference on the Human En- 
vironment took place in Stockholm, Sweden in 1972. I was a member 
of the advisory commission to the United States delegation. At that time, 
I worked to make preservation of whales a major issue at the conference. 
Since then, I have been concerned about the destruction of many stocks 
of marine mammals and fish. 

I have supported the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972 since 
its passage. So far, implementation has been slow and timid. Under the 
Carter Administration, that will not be the case. We must join together 
with other nations to preserve the species in the oceans that are endangered 
or threatened. 
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The oceans benefit all nations but belong to none. The United States 
alone cannot guarantee the protection of the oceans. However, with force- 
ful leadership, we can act to secure worldwide cooperation which can 
provide lasting protection, The Carter Administration will take the lead 


in international cooperation to preserve the oceans for the benefit of future 
generations. 





FOREIGN POLICY—U.S. SECURITY 





POSITION PAPERS VI 


Foreign Policy and U.S. Security are the subjects 
of the following position papers. Mr. Carter stated his 
views on: The U.S., The U.N., and World Order, 
Africa, China, the Cyprus Conflict, the Middle East 
and Israel, Soviet Jewry, and Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty. Those on national security are: Dis- 
armament, the B-1 Bomber, the CIA, Maritime 
Policy, and the Space Program. 


The U.S., U.N., World Order 


A central task of American foreign policy in the crucial next quarter of the 
twentieth century is the building of international institutions to manage 
critical world problems of vital importance to the American people and to all 
people and nations. 

These problems include the need to protect civilization against the un- 
regulated spread of nuclear reactors and nuclear weapons, the dangerous 
proliferation of conventional weapons, the increasing financial burden of the 
arms race, the poisoning of the world’s oceans and atmosphere, the depletion 
of energy and other resources, the threat of global food shortages, the ex- 
plosive growth in world population, and escalating terrorism and inter- 
national violence. 

The Nixon-Ford Administration and the diplomacy of Henry Kissinger 
have failed to give adequate priority to these global challenges. Instead, our 
foreign policy has favored short-term considerations over long-term interests, 
bilateral diplomacy over multilateral institution-building, and military re- 
sponses over economic and scientific cooperation. 

The maintenance of a global balance of power is obviously essential to the 
survival of the United States. Equally essential, however, is the building of a 
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stable world order which can give our children and grandchildren safe pas- 
sage into the twenty-first century. The time has come, therefore, to supple- 
ment balance of power politics with world order politics. 

A central element in the foreign policy of my administration will be the 
building of effective international institutions to manage the critical world 
problems which now threaten our security as a free and prosperous society. 
To this end, we must determine which problems can be dealt with effectively 
through the United Nations system and which cannot. In the former case, 
we should work much harder to reform and strengthen the United Nations; 
in the latter, we should urgently set about building alternative structures. 

I pledge to involve the best brains in our nation in the search for peace. 
In pursuing my commitment to world order politics, I will call upon the best 
talent I can find in the universities, the business world, the professions, and 
the scientific community. My appointments to our United Nations delegation 
and to international conferences will be made exclusively on a merit basis, in 
contrast to the political patronage that has characterized appointments under 
the Nixon-Ford Administration. 

The American people are justifiably critical of recent developments in the 
United Nations, particularly the resolution equating Zionism with racism. 
This resolution could have been avoided had this administration worked 
more effectively to win votes at the United Nations and to use our diplomatic 
power in key foreign capitals. 

To defend our interests more effectively in the future, a Carter Adminis- 
tration will: 

@ Make multilateral diplomacy a central part of our total diplomacy so 
that other countries know in advance the importance which the United 
States attaches to their behavior in the United Nations and other interna- 
tional organizations. 

e Undertake a systematic political and economic cost-benefit analysis of 
existing international institutions in the United Nations system and outside, 
with a view to determining the appropriate level of United States support. 

. © End the current diplomatic isolation of the United States in interna- 
tional forums by working more closely with our allies and with moderate 
elements in the developing world on a basis of mutual understanding con- 
sistent with our respective national interests. 

e Put the best brains in our nation to work in the search for peace, ap- 
pointing delegates to the United Nations and other international agencies 
exclusively on a merit basis. 

e Launch a major effort at the reform and restructuring of the United 
Nations system. We will carefully examine the desirability and feasibility of 
amending the United Nations charter. However, in view of the practical 
difficulties of charter amendment in the immediate future, we will put 
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primary emphasis on strengthening the United Nations through other 
means, such as those recommended by a group of twenty-five experts on the 
restructuring of the United Nations. One of the recommendations proposed 
by this group is to allow a “‘cooling-off period” during which conciliation can 
replace voting on contested issues. 





Policy on Africa 


A position paper on African policy was issued by Mr. 
Carter in the form of responses to questions, as follows: 


Q. What are the general objectives that should guide U.S. foreign policy? 
How do these objectives find expression in Africa? 

Carter. The United States should pursue a foreign policy which encour- 
ages the process of needed change and orderly nonviolent progress for the 
peoples of the entire earth. As a nation which itself struggled for freedom, 
we must be aligned with the legitimate aspirations for self-determination 
and liberty of peoples all over the world. This should be accomplished pri- 
marily through support and cooperation with multilateral international 
institutions. 

The development potential of the world can best be encouraged through 
the World Bank, through the establishment of an economic partnership in 
the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT), and by the estab- 
lishment (through the International Monetary Fund) of an international 
monetary system which is equitable to the developing nations as well as to 
ourselves. 

The United States must also continue to enter into bilateral aid pro- 
grams and respond to the emergency needs of those nations that are strug- 
gling to develop democratic institutions, When in our national interest, 
we may also enter into military aid programs whenever the national sov- 
ereignty of friendly nations is threatened by external powers. However, I 
think that the United States should refrain from covert activities which 
interfere with the internal affairs of friendly nations and should develop 
the kind of economic interdependence which would assure our ability to 
relate in a variety of ways to the nations of the world. 

The United States of America is a world power and cannot escape from 
that responsibility and all that it entails. Our economy needs the natural 
resources which Africa can offer, and we will not be able to solve our 
problems of unemployment and inflation until there is a worldwide market 
system in which the producers and the consumers share equitably in the 
earth’s resources. 
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Q. How should aid priorities be determined, as between friends and non- 
friends; between Africa and the rest of the developing world; between 
“democratic” and “nondemocratic” regimes; between countries with inter- 
esting natural resources and those with none; between countries that have 
potential for economic development and those who need long-term humani- 
tartan assistance? 

Carter. As a nation, we must protect our own self-interest and give some 
priority to those nations who share the democratic principles and ideals 
which our nation tries to embody. However, we live in a world in which 
no nation can be completely written off as unfriendly; a nation’s friends 
are sometimes determined by her interest in a particular situation, and 
such should be the case with Africa. While it is very difficult to export 
American concepts of democracy to another continent, we should always 
show preference for those democratic regimes that are based on majority 
rule and on the protection of minority rights. But we must not ignore polit- 
ical realities that may not conform to our ideals. 

U.S. business interests will automatically move in the direction of those 
countries which are rich in natural resources such as Zambia, Zaire, Angola, 
and Nigeria, but the foreign policy needs of the United States might well 
be further advanced by an association with Tanzania or Mozambique or 
the Sahel region which are in need of humanitarian assistance. Essentially, 
our twofold approach of assistance through the International Development 
Agency of the World Bank and through improved AID programs will be 
in the long-term interests of this nation. 

Q. Do you think that situations such as that pertaining to Angola should 
be met by an active U.S. reaction, overt or covert? 

Carter. I think that the U.S. position in Angola should be one which 
admits that we missed the opportunity to be a positive and creative force 
for good in Angola during the years that we supported Portuguese coloniza- 
tion. We should also realize that the Russian and Cuban presence in 
Angola, while regrettable and counterproductive of peace, need not con- 
stitute a threat to U.S. interests; nor does that presence mean the existence 
of a Communist satellite on the continent. The Communists have given 
military assistance in many African nations but have never been able to 
remain there once independence is achieved. The OAU policy of non- 
alignment is so strong in the African tradition that it is reasonable to assume 
that an independent Angola would continue in that tradition. Furthermore, 
since Angola’s survival economically depends on the sale of oil and other 
natural resources to the West, there will be some economic ties with any 
government which emerges. 

It is extremely unfortunate that a unified government did not emerge 
along the lines of the Alvor Agreement, and Americans and Africans alike 
should deplore the cynical racism and violence perpetuated by the Soviet 
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Union and Cuba on the people of Angola. But it is not in the U.S. interest 
to perpetuate the killing by covert or overt military assistance which would 
only prolong the fighting. The need for stability and order will force any 
government to come to terms with tribal and ideological differences which ~ 
might exist. 

Q. How do you perceive the present U.S. Government’s policy toward 
southern African issues in general? Toward Namibia, Rhodesia, South Af- 
rica? Should stronger sanctions, boycotts, or other measures be taken against 
South Africa because of its apartheid policies? How do you see the oppres- 
sion of apartheid, compared with oppression in some black-ruled states? 
Is it being partial to take measures against South Africa and none against, 
for example, Uganda, Central African Republic, or Equatorial Guinea? 

Carter. For almost a decade, the United States has had no positive policy 
toward South Africa. The Angola situation is a result of this policy vacuum. 
The United States should move immediately toward using leverage on 
South Africa to encourage the independence of Namibia and the beginning 
of majority rule in Rhodesia. There is no question that independence will 
come in the near future. The only question is whether it comes through 
armed struggle sponsored by the Soviet Union or through an aggressive 
diplomacy of peace encouraged by the United States. 

The economic dependence of South Africa on the United States is such 
that an aggressive diplomacy need not include economic sanctions. Our 
influence on South Africa is even stronger than the influence of Vorster on 
Rhodesia’s Ian Smith. The experience which we have had with race rela- 
tions in this country could also help South Africa to develop a system of 
guaranteed majority rule, while protecting minority rights. It is in the U.S. 
interest to avoid further bloodshed in southern Africa. It is also in the inter- 
est of black Africa to settle the question of African liberation without vio- 
lence. The oppression of apartheid is a systematic policy institutionalized 
under law by the South African Government, while the oppression in certain 
black-ruled states of Africa is the result of a particular dictator and the 
attempt to deal with historic tribal tension or the vestiges of colonially 
inspired division. However, the same policy of aggressive diplomacy toward 
freedom and justice for all should be the policy in our relationships with 
Black African states, and we must condemn injustice wherever it is and what- 
ever the color of its originators. 

Q. Do you think that the United States can have a special relationship 
with Africa because of its own large black population? Could this relation- 
ship be analogous to the United States-Israel relationship which exists be- 
cause of this country’s influential Jewish population? 

Carter. Yes. The involvement of black Americans, Spanish-speaking 
Americans, and other ethnic and religious groups in our political system 
should be viewed as a national strength. We are blessed with the fact that 
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we are the world in microcosm. This should make us sensitive to the affairs 
of the entire world and should also be the basis of very positive and creative 
relationships with the rest of the world. This is particularly true of this 
nation’s black minority and Africa, as well as our Spanish-speaking minority 
and Latin America. 

Q. Are you aware in your public and political life, of a significant black 
constituency for Africa? 

Carter. I have received a growing number of questions in my political 
campaigning from black Americans on the question of Africa. But, for the 
most part, black Americans are as domestically oriented as most white 
Americans, and they predominantly ask about race relations in this country 
and my approach to the problems of education, unemployment, and eco- 
nomic justice in America. It would be a great help to this nation if people 
in public life were to be made aware of the problems of Africa through a 
significant black interest in Africa. Americans might not have made the mis- 
takes we made in Vietnam had there been an articulate Vietnamese minority 
in our midst. Such an articulate minority could have saved this nation 50,000 
of her most promising young men, as well as more than $150 billion from our 
nation’s treasury. ; 

Q. If there were such a pressure group on African issues, would you pay 
attention to it? How might such a pressure group influence you to give a 
different emphasis to your policies? 

Carter. Any politician who survives in public office learns to be sensitive 
to the active and legitimate concerns of the voters. And while I would 
resist being dictated to by any particular constituency, there is no question 
that such a group would be influential. A President, however, must con- 
sider the total national need and develop foreign and domestic policies 
which do most for the “common good” and the national interest. There 
should be strong input from all constituencies into such a policy, but ulti- 
mately that policy must be greater than the sum of its parts and become a 
coherent national policy protective of the interests of the United States and 
not just responding to the political pressures of any particular constituency. 

Q. Do you think that African questions, as a whole, receive less than their 
warranted consideration by the U.S. Government? 

Carter. There is no question that Africa has been ignored since the days 
of John F. Kennedy. Africa should become, and will become, one of the 
major foreign policy issues of the coming decade. Many of our domestic 
and international problems will be determined by the direction of our 
policies in Africa. 

Q. What would you like to see as the basis of relations between the United 
States and Africa? 

Carter. The only basis of relationships between the United States and 
any part of the world must be that of mutual self-interest. There is an 
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amazing congruity between the interests and needs of the United States 
and Africa. Africa needs development assistance and technological ad- 
vances which only the United States can supply, and the United States 
needs both the resources and markets of an emerging Africa. This relation- 
ship should be built on mutual responsibility, mutual need, and a kind of 
partnership that is best expressed in the concepts of equality, justice, and 
brotherhood. 





China and Taiwan 
Before the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, March 15, 1976: 


Our relations with China are important to world peace and they directly 
affect the world balance. The United States has a great stake in a nationally 
independent, secure, and friendly China. The present turmoil in Chinese 
domestic politics could be exploited by the Soviets to promote a Sino-Soviet 
reconciliation which might be inimical to international stability and to 
American interests. I believe that we should explore more actively the pos- 
sibility of widening American-Chinese trade relations and of further con- 
solidating our political relationships. 


In a New York Times Interview, June 23, 1976: 


Q. This is addressed in the third person. How would President Carter 
establish full diplomatic relations with China without abandoning our com- 
mitment for the defense of Taiwan? . 

Carter. You ask me a question that nobody yet has been able to answer, 
but I'll do the best I can. 

I think that ultimately the first step would be one that already has been 
taken by Japan, or perhaps Canada, to try to have guaranteed to the 
People’s Republic of China a continuation of noninterference in the affairs 
of Taiwan, to have strong trade relationships with Taiwan, and to estab- 
lish full diplomatic relationships with the People’s Republic of China. 

When that time might come in the future, I’m not prepared yet to say, 
but that ought to be the ultimate goal of our country. 


In a U.S. News & World Report Interview, September 13, 1976: 


Q. Would you envisage moving quickly to normalize relations with 
Peking—perhaps involving recognition? 

Carter. No, I don’t envision that. It’s an ultimate goal that’s good for 
us to maintain. 

Eventually we’re going to have to recognize the existence of the People’s 
Republic of China. But I would want to have an assurance in some way, 
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to my satisfaction, that there would not be a military attack on Taiwan and 
that the Taiwanese people would be relatively independent and our com- 
mitment to them respected. 


The Cyprus Conflict 


For more than twenty years, Greece and Turkey together have held the 
southern flank of NATO and helped maintain the security of the Mediter- 
ranean. Both, as part of our joint alliance, have given base rights and other 
invaluable support to the United States. It is very much in our own national 
interest that our close relationship with both countries continue. 

Unfortunately, their relations with each other have for many years been 
troubled by conflicts over Cyprus. Since the coup against Archbishop 
Makarios and the Turkish invasion of Cyprus over two years ago, these 
differences have become so serious as to threaten the security of NATO 
and the good relations of both countries with us. 

It is a major U.S. interest that harmony in the alliance be restored. The 
Republican Administration has failed to deal with the situation in three 
respects: it has failed to exert its influence effectively to bring about a settle- 
ment in Cyprus during the five years before the Cyprus crisis; it failed, 
despite repeated warnings, to prevent the 1974 coup against Makarios en- 
gineered by the former military dictatorship in Athens; it failed to prevent or 
even to limit the Turkish invasion of Cyprus that followed. This administra- 
tion therefore bears a large share of the responsibility for the dangerous de- 
terioration in our relations with Greece and with Turkey. 

We should now exert our influence in every feasible and constructive way 
to help Greece, Turkey and the Cypriots resolve their differences. Only if 
we are able to maintain the confidence of all three, however, can we hope to 
be listened to. 

Any solution that is to endure must be a just one. It must protect the rights 
of both the Greek majority and the Turkish minority on the island, including 
the rights of those displaced from their homes by the Turkish invasion. 

The United States cannot impose a solution, It can and must help; but 
only agreement among the three governments directly concerned can restore 
harmony and cooperation. 

Secret and personal agreements are no substitute for a clear commit- 
ment to an early settlement which gives Cyprus its independence. 

I feel most distressed that Mr. Kissinger’s recent agreement with the 
Turkish government was not coupled with an agreement which promised 
more rapid progress toward a just solution for the Cyprus tragedy. In my 
judgment, we would be negligent of the moral issues and courting longer- 
range disaster if we fail to couple the improvement in relations with Turkey 
with increased fair progress on the Cyprus issue along the lines I have out- 
lined above. 
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Greece and Turkey 


The continuing tensions between Greece and Turkey damage the NATO 
alliance and endanger stability in the eastern Mediterranean. If these two 
allies of the United States are to play a vigorous role in the alliance, 
there must be a just and rapid settlement of the tragic situation in Cyprus. 

The policy of the Ford Administration of tilting away from Greece and 
Cyprus has proved a disaster for NATO and for American security interests 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Despite repeated warnings, the administration failed to prevent the 1974 
coup against President Makarios engineered by the former military dictator- 
ship in Athens. The administration failed to prevent or even limit the 
Turkish invasion that followed. The administration failed to uphold either 
principle or the rule of law in the conduct of our foreign policy. American 
law requires that arms supplied by the United States be used solely for 
defensive purposes. 

Today, more than two years later, no progress toward a negotiated solu- 
tion of Cyprus has been made. 

The lack of progress is disappointing and dangerous. Peace must be based 
upon the United Nations General Assembly Resolution 3212 of November 1; 
1974, endorsed by Cyprus, Greece and Turkey, calling for; among other 
things, the removal of all foreign military forces from Cyprus. The widely 
reported increase in colonization of Cyprus by Turkish military should cease. 
Greek-Cypriot refugees should be allowed to return to their homes. Both 
Greek and Turkish-Cypriots should be assured of their rights, both during 
and after the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Cyprus. 

The impasse on Cyprus must be broken. The United States must be 
prepared to work with others, including the United Nations, to insure the 
independence, territorial integrity and sovereignty of Cyprus. 

In addition, the dispute over rights in the Aegean must be resolved peace- 
fully, under international law. Provocations must be avoided. 

Greece and Turkey are and must remain our allies within NATO and 
neighbors at peace with each other within the community of nations. 

The United States must pursue a foreign policy based on principle and 
in accord with the rule of law. 





The Middle East—Israel 


“A lasting peace in the Mideast must be based on the absolute assurance 
of Israel’s survival and security. I would never yield on that point. Our 
nation should make clear to the world that a basic cornerstone of our 
foreign policy is the preservation of a strong State of Israel. Our commit- 
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ment to the maintenance of a strong Israel should be unshakable and 
unmistakable. 

“The survival of Israel is a’significant moral principle for the people of 
the United States. We share democracy in a time when few nations are 
free. We both enjoy a free press and freedom of expression. We are both 
nations of immigrants. We share cultural and artistic values. We are friends 
who admire and respect each other. This country was the first nation to 
recognize Israel’s existence as a country and we must remain the first country 
to which Israel can turn with assurance. 

“For all these reasons, as long as I am President, the American people 
will never sacrifice the security or survival of Israel for barrels of oil. 
Even if every other nation were forced by thirst for oil to desert Israel, we 
in this country, with our resources, our power and our sense of decency can 
and will stand fast.” 


U.N. Resolution Terming Zionism, Racism 


“T strongly condemn the action of the United Nations General Assembly 
terming Zionism a form of racism. 

“For years, the vision of Israel has embodied the dream that there could 
be at least one place on this earth where racism could never exist. Now 
that dream has come true. As a country founded upon religious freedom 
and dedicated to brotherhood, America has a special responsibility, not 
only to oppose this baseless charge wherever it appears, but to keep that 
dream alive.” 


Should PLO Be Recognized by the United States 


“JT do not think that any Palestinian state can be recognized by the United 
States or Israel until the Palestinians are willing to recognize Israel, although 
the shape of an ultimate solution will probably involve the recognition of 
the Palestinian people—as distinguished from the PLO—as a nation.” 


On Soviet Jewry 


“I protest Soviet acts of aggression. I support full religious and cultural 
opportunities for Soviet Jews, including essential Jewish institutions and the 
free flow of ideas, information and people. Violations of basic human rights 
are no longer the internal affair of any one nation. We must be strongly com- 
mitted to the securing of basic human rights for all people, including the 
three million Jews in the Soviet Union. 
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“We must make it clear to the Russians, in every endeavor, that their 
treatment of Jews is unacceptable to us. In our Bicentennial year, our respon- 
sibility for world leadership in this effort becomes even stronger.” 


Preventing Another Arab Oil Embargo 


“I would not use military intervention. 

“T would not permit an embargo to happen again. I would let the Arabs 
know that if they declare an embargo against us, we would consider it 
not a military but an economic declaration of war. We would respond in- 
stantly and without further debate in a similar fashion; that we would not 
ship them any food, no weapons, no spare parts for weapons, no oil drilling 
rigs, no oil pipes. Not to be belligerent about it, but to prevent their declar- 
ing an embargo against us again. 

“We yielded to it in 1973. I don’t think this country ought to yield to an 
embargo again.” 


Israel’s Defense Posture 


“In October of 1973, while Israelis were praying in their synagogues on 
the holiest day of the Jewish religion, hostile forces were moving in an at- 
tempt to bring about their nation’s destruction. The Arab forces attempted 
to turn the Day of Atonement into a Day of Infamy and Annihilation. The 
Israelis withstood the attack but not without fearful loss of life. This must 
not be allowed to happen again. 

“We must acknowledge the lessons of past wars, while we work toward a 
future peace. Progress toward peace requires that Israel remain strong 
enough that it can neither be overrun militarily nor isolated in the interna- 
tional community. Israel has never sought American soldiers and never will. 
It asks us only for the tools to assure its own defense. We should continue 
to supply them. And we should continue to aid her economy, which has 
been strained to the utmost by the burdens of defense.” 


Arm Sales to Arab Countries 


“I am concerned with the way in which our country, as well as the Soviet 
Union, Britain and France, have poured arms into certain Arab countries 
far beyond their legitimate needs for defense—five or six times more than 
Israel receives. This headlong rush for weapons defers development. It 
erodes security. That is why it would not be wise at this time to supply strike 
weapons to Egypt.” 
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Territorial Concessions by Israel 


“Any major territorial concessions by Israel should be predicated on a 
guarantee by the NATO countries, the Soviet Union and the countries in 
the area, of Israel’s security and right to exist as a nation with all the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of a member of the family of nations. 

“There are those who say that peace will come only as Israel falls back 
from all of the territories which it gained in the 1967 conflict. But those 
same people never ask what Israel is to receive in return. Peace in the Middle 
East depends far more upon a change in attitudes than on any transfer of 
real estate. It is not the details of line-drawing on a map which is the critical 
question; Arab recognition of the right of Israel to exist is the key ingredient 


to peace.” 





Soviet Jewry—Human Rights 
St. Louis Jewish Light, March 31, 1976 


“J would do everything I possibly could as President to encourage the 
Soviet Union to liberalize its emigration policies for Jewish citizens who 
want to move. I would not hesitate to use trade pressures to effectuate 
that purpose, but I think it can best be done by diplomatic means which 
would preserve the honor and independence of the Soviet leaders, rather 
than with a legislative act, which I believe cut down rather than increased 


the outmigration of Soviet Jews.” 


Baltimore Jewish Times, May 14, 1976 


“T would keep the right of Soviet Jews to emigrate to other countries as 
one of the preeminent considerations in all my negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. In my private discussions, in trade negotiations, and in other relation- 
ships, we would discuss mutual advantages between their country and our 
own. One of the advantages I would hope to secure for our own country 
would be the release or the freedom of Jews from Communist Soviet 


Union.” 
July 14, 1976. 


“I believe strongly that the Soviet Union and other countries should abide 
by the human rights commitment they had made at the Helsinki Accords 
and elsewhere and that the United States should voice its support for such 


compliance.” 
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Radio Free Europe—Radio Liberty 


If détente with the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe 
is to have real meaning, we must work toward a freer flow of information 
and ideas into those countries. The most valuable instruments our nation 
has for this purpose are our international radio stations—Voice of America 
(the official radio voice of the U.S. government abroad), Radio Free 
Europe (RFE), and Radio Liberty (RL). 

These stations, which substitute for a free press in the countries they reach, 
have for many years been a vital part of the lives of over half the adult 
population of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
and one-fourth the adult population of the Soviet Union. For these people, 
radio broadcasts from abroad are the primary source of uncensored 
information. 

The Voice of America, with superb technical facilities and a capacity to 
broadcast an audible signal to all of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
has been entangled in a web of political restrictions imposed by the Depart- 
ment of State, which seriously limit its effectiveness. At the same time, for 
nearly a decade, our foreign policy leadership in Washington has ignored 
repeated warnings that the broadcast strength of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty is growing progressively weaker owing to jamming and inade- 
quate transmitter power. Three years ago, a Presidential study commission 
chaired by Milton Eisenhower concluded that major facility modernization 
of the two stations should be undertaken on an urgent basis. The Presi- 
dent and the authorizing committees of Congress concurred. And yet, the 
budget request for the period through September 1977, is now before the 
Congress and still no funding is being sought by the administration for 
the essential transmitters. 

I believe that this failure to act stems from the inability of the present 
administration to appreciate the importance of an open foreign policy 
and a free flow of information and ideas through mass communication. 
There are also signs of a more insidious problem—a preference by our Sec- 
retary of State to deal privately with the Soviets, while they have launched 
a massive diplomatic attack on the radios demanding that they be shut 
down and attempting to prevent RFE and RL commentators from cover- 
ing the Olympic games. As I said in Chicago, “. . . having the benefits 
of the Helsinki Accords without the requirement of living up to the human 
rights provisions which form an integral part of it, is not an acceptable 
formula for détente.” 

In final analyses, the radios are more than mere transmitters of informa- 
tion. They are the symbol of the U.S. commitment to peaceful change in 
Eastern Europe and a sign of continued U.S. engagement in Europe’s future. 
If we remove the uncertainties that have arisen around our commitment 
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to the radios, the peoples of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe— 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Russians, Ukranians, and others— 
- will transcend what Alexandr Solzhenitsyn has called the “muffled zone.” 
And the American people can once again take pride in the fact that their 
foreign policy is an accurate reflection of their character and moral 
heritage. 





DISARMAMENT 


In a statement to the S.A.N.E. organization, Sep- 
tember 18, 1976, Mr. Carter discussed defense policy 
and promised not to base his military budget decisions 
on domestic economic needs. He said: 


I have always been moved by the Biblical injunction, “They shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks. And nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation and neither shall they learn war 
anymore.” 

But, as we know all too well, we live in a troubled world. It is a world where 
man has the technological capacity to destroy himself many times over. It is 
a world where millions starve, but few nations lack jet fighter planes and 
tanks. It is a world where military spending consumes a large portion of the 
‘budgets of almost every major country. 

And yet, in many ways, we have made substantial progress in the little 
more than a decade since President John Kennedy signed the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty with the Soviet Union. If elected President, I will pursue every 
avenue, compatible with our security, to bring about an international reduc- 
tion of military spending and banish the specter of nuclear holocaust. 

Even without additional international agreements, I believe that we can 
reduce defense spending. If elected, I would be the first President who served 
in the ranks of the United States Armed Forces during the post-war period. I 
know from first hand experience that there is significant waste in the Penta- 
gon budget. That’s why I am committed to trimming away the fat so that 
this country has a lean, supple and muscular defense. 

I have stated that there is $5 to $7 billion in waste that can be trimmed 
from our projected military budgets. But what I want to stress to you is 
that no aspect of our defense spending will be continued out of inertia. Every 
single item in our military budget will be forced to justify itself. I recognize 
that spending for new weapons systems can develop a momentum of their 
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own. That’s why I have made clear that I oppose the production of the B-1 
bomber at this time. 

One of the most important—although little publicized—planks in the 
Democratic Platform is the one that talks about the eventual goal of con- 
verting military expenditures to civilian purposes. I would like to repeat 
the plank to you because it is one that is especially significant to me: 

“The United States and other nations share a common interest in reducing 
military expenditures and transferring the savings into activities that raise 
living standards. In order to smooth the path for such changes, the Executive 
Branch and the Congress should encourage long-range planning by defense 
dependent communities, management of defense firms and unions. This 
process should take place within the context of the Democratic Party’s com- 
mitment to planned full employment.” 

Conversion from military to civilian purposes will not be a simple task. 
It is easier to talk about beating “swords into plowshares” than it is to con- 
vert a production line from jet fighters to subway cars. It is not always easy 
for an engineer who has been trained in abstruse aspects of military tech- 
nology to find civilian projects that need his expertise. 

We must face the reality that millions of Americans depend on military 
spending for their economic livelihood. I remember all too well that the 
city of Seattle faced near-depression conditions in the early 1970’s because 
Boeing lost several important military contracts. 

Obviously, the answer is not to turn the military budget into a giant job 
creation program. The federal government must make military decisions for 
military reasons and economic decisions for economic reasons. 

Instead, we must face these problems squarely through intelligent and 
long-range conversion planning. The dilemmas raised by the conversion of 
military spending to domestic purposes are not insolvable. But if we are ever 
going to enter an era when we can really reduce the size of the Pentagon 
budget, then we must begin planning for that time now. 

I never want to see a day when an American President will bypass an 
opportunity to trim our military budget because he fears it will cause unem- 
ployment. I never want to see a day when an American President does not 
negotiate to reduce international armaments because he fears that it will 
mean a reduction in jobs at home. 

There are no easy answers. But I share your goal of bringing an end to 
30 years of an ever-spiraling arms race. That’s why, if elected President, I 
will do my utmost to implement the economic conversion plank in the 
Democratic Platform. 
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I oppose production of the B-1 bomber at this time. I believe that re- 
search and development should continue. The decision on the production 
of this weapon system should be made by the next administration. An 
addition to our manned bomber fleet may become necessary, but I do 
not think the B-1 meets this need at this time. 





The CIA 


The CIA should not be abolished. We need some sort of intelligence 
gathering service. We cannot rely upon public relations handouts from Com- 
munist countries as our sources of information. But there is only one person 
who ultimately can be responsible for the actions of the CIA. That man is 
the President. As President, I can assure you that I will take full responsi- 
bility for all of the agency’s actions. 

We have learned recently that never again should our country become 
militarily involved in the internal affairs of another country unless there 
is a direct and obvious threat to the security of the United States or its 
people. We must not use the CIA or other covert means to effect violent 
change in any government or government policy. Such involvements are not 
in the best interests of world peace, and they are almost inherently doomed to 
failure. | 

We must never again keep secret the evolution of our foreign policy from 
the Congress and the American people. They should never again be misled 
about our options, commitments, our progress, or our failures. If the Presi- 
dent sets all policies openly, reaching agreement among the leaders of both 
parties rather than letting a handful of people plot the policy behind closed 
doors, then we will avoid costly mistakes and have the support of our citizens 
in dealing with other nations. 

The CIA must operate within the law. The President must be willing to 
accept responsibility for the mistakes within the Executive Branch and to 
take specific steps to see they do not recur. Intelligence is a service to allow 
foreign policy to be based on more complete information. The function of 
the intelligence agency should be to provide this service, not to overthrow 


governments or make foreign policy unilaterally or in secret. 





Maritime Policy 


The United States need a strong, privately owned and operated American 
flag merchant fleet capable of carrying all domestic water-borne commerce 
and a substantial proportion of its foreign commerce. We must be able to ship 
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imports and exports during normal times of national emergency when our 
access to foreign flag shipping might be suddenly curtailed. An effective 
American flag fleet must be backed by a force of skilled and highly trained 
seaman and managers trained in both industry and government-run schools. 
In addition, it should be supported by a complex of shipyards able. to pro- 
duce and maintain naval vessels of all types. 

Unfortunately, our national ship construction program is lagging. In 
1970, Congress with only two dissenting votes enacted a 10 year program to 
construct 300 merchant ships. After six years only 58 vessels have been con- 
tracted for construction, and funds requested by the President and approved 
by Congress for merchant ship construction remain unspent. 

The demands of national defense and economic security require a clearly 
defined and implemented national maritime policy. It should include: 

(1) A commitment to a higher level of coordination of the diverse sub- 
Cabinet activities involved in maritime policy. One way this might be 
achieved would be through appointment of a Maritime Affairs Advisor to 
the President, who would serve as a member of the National Security 
Council. 

(2) Continued commitment to the program set forth by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1970 and to its objective of maintaining, under the American 
flag, a fleet whose vessels are in all respects competitive in original cost, 
operating cost, productivity and versatility to foreign flag fleets. 

(3) A commitment to develop a national cargo policy to assure the 
American flag fleet access to a fair share of all types of cargo in the 
American trade. 

A strong national maritime policy will ensure U.S. political and economic 
independence in a period of world turmoil and aggressiveness. At the same 
time this policy will preserve many productive jobs, improve our balance of 
payments, increase our tax base, provide an incentive for private capital 
investment, and maintain the American flag as a strong force worldwide. 





The Space Program 


Over the last 15 years, NASA has carried out with remarkable success 
its mission in the areas of aeronautical research and space exploration. Clear- 
ly this agency’s expertise is needed in emerging priority civilian programs. 

As a farmer, I am very much interested in the contribution that NASA’s 
earth resources satellite and remote sensing technology can make to agricul- 
ture and to solving the problems of meeting future demand for food as 
well as for energy, raw materials and water. 

While I was Governor of Georgia, data from the ERTS satellite (now 
called “Landsat”) played a valuable role in the preparation of statewide 
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water resource, geologic, landform, and vegetation maps as well as in the 
investigation of regional mineral resources and in the charting of sediment 
on the Georgia coast. Land cover maps were prepared using ERTS imagery 
for the southwestern portion of the state and for the Atlanta area, using 
computer techniques at the Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Another important area is the prospect of vastly improved telecommuni- 
cations through the use of satellites. In a time of widespread inflation and 
high unemployment, telecommunications—including the telephone, mobile 
radio, television, satellites, and computers—is one of the few sectors of the 
economy which has consistently provided more jobs with increased produc- 
tivity. New applications of telecommunications can do much more to im- 
prove our quality of life and conserve our scarce resources. ; 

The federal government can, through agencies such as NASA, play a 
constructive role in encouraging more innovative uses of telecommunications 
and information services—particularly for improving productivity in the 
delivery of public services by federal, state, and local government agencies. 

The creative scientific abilities gathered by NASA should be used to de- 
velop technologically feasible solutions to many of the problems facing our 
nation such as the development of new energy sources and better transfer 
of technological innovations. 
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